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TRAJs'SLATOR’S PREFACE 


The translation of tlie twenty -sixth German edition of 
this grammar^, originally prepared by; the Rev. G. W. Collms 
and revised by me, -was published in 1898. Since , that 
date a twenty-seventh German edition has appeared ; and 
Prof. Kaiitzscli was already engaged on a twenty-eighth in 
igo8 when the English translation was becoming exhausted. 
He sent me the sheets as they were printed off, and I began 
revising the former translation in order to produce it as 
soon as possible after the completion of the German. The 
whole of the English has been carefully compared with the 
new edition, and, it is hoped, improved in many points, while 
Prof. Kautzseh’s own corrections and additions have of course 
been incorporated. As before, the plan and arrangement of 
the original have been strictly followed, so that the references 
for sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German 
and : English. Dr. Driver has again roost generously given 
up time, in the midst of other engagements, to reading the 
sheets, and has made numerous suggestions. To him also are 
chieiy due the enlargement of the index of subjects, some 
expansions in the new index of Hebrew words, and ; some 
additions to the index of passages, whereby -we,' hope to have 
made the book more serviceable to students. I have also to 
thank my young friend, Mr. Godfrey E. Driver, of Winchester 
College, for some welcome help in correcting proofs of the 
Hebrew index and the index of passages. 3?^ nw' p. 
Many corrections have been sent to, me by scholars who have 
used the former English edition, especially the Eev. W. E. 
Blomfield, the; Eev. S. Holmes, Mn P. Wilson, Prof, WTttdii' 
Davies, Mr, G, H, Skipwith, and an unknown correspondent 
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at West CroydGE. These, as well as suggestions in reviews, 
have ,aU been considered, and where possible, utilized. I am 
also much indebted to the Press-readers for the great care 
which they have bestowed on the work. 

Finally, I must pay an atfectionate tribute to the memory 
of Prof. Kautzsch, who died in the spring of this year, shortly 
after finishing the last sheets of the twenty-eighth edition. 
For more than thirty years he was indefatigable in improving 
the successive editions of the Grammar. The German trans- 
lation of the Old Testament fii-st published by him in 1894, 
with the' co-operation of other scholars, under the title Dio 
Heilige Schrifi des A Ts, mid now (1910), in the third and 
much enlarged edition, is a valuable work which has been 
widely appreciated: the AiMcryphen imcl Pseudejiigrapheti 
des A Ts, edited by him in 1900, is another important w^ork : 
besides which he published his Grmmnatlk des JBibliscIi- 
Aramdwcken in 1884, two. useful hrockmQB' ■Blbeiivissemckafi 
mid ReligionmnterricM in 1900, and Die hlelhende Bedeviung 
des A Ts in 1903, six popular lectures on Die Pocsla und die 
poetiscJien Bucher des ATs in 190s, his article ‘Iteligioii of 
Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the BlLle, v. (1904), 
pp. 612-734, not to mention minor publications. His death 
is a serious loss to Biblical scholarship, while to me am! 
to many others it is the loss of a most kindly iriend, 
remarkable alike for his simple piety and his enthusiasm for 
learning. 


Magimlek College, Oseoee, 
Sept. 1910. 


A. C. 
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Lambert 1903, p. 307 ff.), and H. Oort { 27 feoL Tijih 

schrift, 1903, p. 373 if.). For particular remarks and correc- 
tions I must thank Prof. J. Barth (Berlin), Dr. Gasser, pastor 
in Buchberg, Schaff hausen, B. Kirschner, of Chaiiottenbiirg, 
(contributions to the index of passages), Pastor Kohler, of 
Angst, Dr. Liebmann, of Kuczkow, Posen, Prof. Th. NoHeke, 
of Strassburg, Pastor S. Preiswerk junior, of Bale, Dr. 
Schwarz, of Leipzig, and Prof. B. Stade, of Giessen (died in 
1906). Special mention must be made of the abundant help 
received from three old friends of this hook, Prof. P. Haupt, 
of Baltimore, f rof. Knudtzon, of Kristiania, and Prof H. 
Strack, of Berlin, and also, in connexion with the present 
edition, Prof. H. Hyvernat, of the University of Washington, 
who has rendered great service especially in the correction 
and enlargement of the indexes. I take this opportunity of 
thanking them all again sincerely. And I am no less grateful 
also to my dear colleague Prof. C, Steuernagel for the 
unwearying care with which he has helped me from beginning 
to end in correcting the proof-sheets. 

Among material changes introduced into this edition may 
be mentioned the abolition of the tei'm Shod mecliimi (§ lo d). 
In this I have adopted, not without hesitation, the views of 
Sievers. I find it, however, quite impossible to follow him in 
rejecting all distinctions of quantity in the vo wels. It is no 
doubt possible that such matters may in the spoken language 
have worn a very different appearance, and especially that in 
the period of nearly a thousand years, over which the Old 
lestament writings extend, very great variations may have 
taken place. Our duty, however, is to repreisent the 
language in the form in which it has been handed down 
to us by the Masoretes; and that this form involves a dis- 
tinction between unchangeable, tone-long, and short vowels, 
admits in my opinion of no doubt. The discussion of any 
earlier stage of development belongs not to Hebrew grammar 
but to compai'ative Semitic philology. 

The same answer may be made to Beers desire 1904, 
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col. 3T4f.) for an ‘ Mstoricai Hebrew grammar deseiibing the 
actual growth of the language on a basis of comparative 
philology, as it may still be traced within the narrow limits 
of the Old Testament Such material as is available for the 
purpose ought indeed to be honestly set forth in the new edi- 
tions of Gesenius ; but Beer seems to me to appraise such 
material much too highly when he refers to it as necessi- 
tating an ‘ historical grammar *. In my opinion these' his- 
torical differences have for the most part been obliterated 
by the harmonizing activity of the Masoretes. 


Hallb, 

July, tgog. 


E. KAUTZSCH. 



ADDITIONS ; AND CORRECTIONS 


Poge 42, line 13 from below, for note i read note 3. 

Page 63, §15 j5, [See also Wickes, Prose fceentmtion, 130 £, S'; se. 
(who, however, regards the siiperlineai-, Babylonian system as tijtj 
earlier); and Ginsbnrg, Introdtietion to the HehreioPh'Be, 76, 78, Iji 
Giasburg’s IMreio Bible, etl; 2' (1908), pp. io8 f., 267 P, the two 
systems of division are printed m extenso, in parallel coinmns— tlie 
10 verses of, the snperlinear (Ribylonian) svstem consisting (in 
Exodus) of V. =«.7.8-iu2.i«u..mn (^s numbered in ordinary texts), 
and the 12 verses of the sublinear (Palestinian) system, conkstin- of 

y_ 2 - 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 7 . 3 . 9 . 10 . 11 . 12 . 13 - 18.17 __g B J) j j ,3 - 

Page 65, Mote I, /or (as § 

[Editions often vary in individual passages, as regards iiie aceen- 
tuation of the first syllable: but in the 7 occurrences of xis, 
and the 6 of MX, Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel agree in havin-Y 
accent on both syllables (as MN) in Gn 50^ Ex 3a'»vV/ i i6n"'an.l 
on tke first syllable and an: accent on the second syllable (as 
m 2 K 20®= Is- 38®,, Jon 4", f iibVuS®-® iOn gh hie 

except tliat ill 1 ^ 1 1 6 ^ Ginsburg has n|K,—S. Ih D.j ' ' 

Page 79 § 22 s, before imeri to 5 are. After ■ 

Jer aad ,52“ ; and for Ez f read Ezr f. ’ 

[feo Baer (cf, his note on Jud 20^® * ahn ah 3 1 

of tbp Afbp,. 39h and several 

tie other passages m quest, on) : tat Ginsburg ouly in ,o of the 

Z lTf. i “ "“t ^ “ a. 

39 , ir ,1”, isb ^ Ea. 9«._S. E. D.] 

Page III, line i2,/or mnn rmc? mn. 

fe,,„,yed ,y nK. Is ,3» 

Getafatrvds ■’’in tl„. 

■with the regular verb). ' aealiug 

aelSJl^tit,!"^ ^ -tee,, 

fir^tTadicd'is'tLy^!rtmd™rf“^^ ‘'f' "f ti‘« 

merelj intended to give the bi-litenil stem at least 



a tn-literal appearance. (Possibly aided by the analogy of yerbs f‘'a, 
as P. Haapt has suggested to me in couvex-sation.) But cf. Kautzsch, 

‘ Die sog. aramaisierenden Pormen der Verba im Hebr.’ in. Oriental. 
Studien sum >]0. Gehurtsfag Th. Moldekes, igo 6 , p. It is there 

shown (i) that the sharpening of the ist radical often seryes to empha- 
size a particular meaning (cf. but and and 

and and elsewhere no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as 

“ 151 , ^1, wever "lij, &c,) : (2) that the sharpening of the ist 
radical often appears to he occasiosied by the natm-e of the first letter 
of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. "Whether the masoretic 
piouiinciation is based on an early tradition, ox’ the Blasora has ai’hi- 
trai’ily adopted aramaizing forms to attain the above objects, must be 
left undecided. 

Page 193, the second and third paragraphs should have the marginal 
letters d and e respectively. 

Page 200, § *725;, line 2, after Est 2"'® add 4^"*. 

Page 232, § 84“ s, add HDOb? 2 S 13-“. 

Page 236, § Sgc, Ezr 


Page 273, § 93 qq end, add ni'IDto Jer 5”, 
Is 49^ La P® (cf. Kbnig, ii. 109). 
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LIST or ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have occasionally been used for works and 
periodicals frequently quoted : — 

: == American JoOT 
C'15'. ‘ == 

mJfan#.=Bib]ia Hebiuica ex recensione Sal Norzl edidit ■ Eapbael 
Hayyim Basils, Mantuae 1742-4. . , ' 

Jm. »: Biblia-Hebraica ex recensione D, E. Jablonski, BeroHiu, 1699. 
JQB. =s= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT.^ = Die Eeilinsehriften mid das Alte Testament, 5.r(i ed. !jy 
B. Zinimem and B.AVinckier, 2 vols., Berlin. 1902 f. 
Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius. by F. Brown, 
S. li. Driver, and C. A. Brigg,?, Oxford, 1906. 

NB. = J. Barth, Die Noininalbildung in den somitischen -Sprachon. 
Lpz. 18S9-94. 

NGGW. = Naehrichten der Gsttinger Gesellschaft der Wissensehafi.en. 
OLZ. = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1898 ff, 

PRE. = Realencycloplidie fur protestantisohe Thooiogio und ivirelm, 
3rci ed. by A. Hauck. Lpz. 1S96 ff. 

PSBA = Pj^oceedings of the Society of Biblical Archmologj. London 
187911 

REJ. = Revue des Etudes Jiiives. Paris, iSSo ff. 

Smn. = The (Hebrew) Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 

SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P llaunt I n? 

and Baltimore, 1S93 ff. J • r . i-p/:. 

TliLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schiirer Lnz 
: 1876 ff : 

VB. = Vorderasiatisehe Bibliothek, ed. by A. Jeremias and H Vfinck- 
ler. Lpz. 1907 ff ‘ ‘ 

EA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie unci verwandte Gebiete, ed. bv 
C. Bezold. Lpz. 1SS6 ff, 

ZAW. = Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, e,i. by 

ZD Mr ~ 7 -f' 1 88 1 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

^ - Zeitschnft der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesollschaft 

OT7 r, ^903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

ZBPV. = Zeitschnft des deutschen Palastinavereins, Lnz. 1878 ff 

since 1903 ed. by C. Steueniagel ‘ '' 
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PRE. 
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Smn. 
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NOTE ON TABLE OE ALPHABETS 


The Inscription of Mesha, see § 2 < 1 . 

Old Hebrew seals and gems, see § 2 <L 
Siloam inscription, see § 2ih 
6. Jewish Coins, see § 2 < 1 . 

From Liclzbarski, Konheinifl'n-ln: Eiufifaphih, plate xxi, 7. i' ; ajiJ 
PIi. Berger, Hhfoire de recriture, ed. 2, p. 200, 

From the Palaeographical Society's On'enfal Series, plate xx\iii. 

Prom Ad. Neubauer, Fticsimiks of Ilehr. JfSS., Oxford. i.S8h. pL jJ. 
Inscriptions of Zinjirli, see Lkbbarski. ibid, i, p. 440 if., ami pbit*>' 
xxii-xxiv ; and Cooke, Ilandbool- of Xorih-Sanifk [,isrripiiui>s. 

Old Aramaic inscriptions on weights, seals, vessel;-, and .'-h? 

C[i5?yn.s'] 7 [nscrq)tto}unn \ S[e milieu nr, yd.ilf.. and (t‘>oke. 'bid. 
Inscriptions of Teima, CIS. ii, pi. ixf. ; nnd t'uoko, ib-d. 

Papyri and Ostraka from Egypt, CfS. ii, pi. xii If. ; .i ud Lnokr. ihl.i. 
Early Hebrew inscriptions in square cliaractor, from Iddyliarski, ,1,1.1.. 

pi. xliii ; and BeiirCuje zitv Assjjnolofiie. iv, pbite to p. 203. 

From the facsimile of the Codex Babyionicus Pidropolitann- (i.m/* \.ih ) 
in Chwolson, Corjms Iiiscr. JJelm, no. 103. 

Prom Neubauer, Facsimiles, pi. viii. 

From the Palaeographical Society, pi. xli, cuniplcted from Ncub-iuim-. 
■„ pL'xiv. ■ . . " 

From a modern MS. on parchment. 

Irom Mrs. Lewis and Jlrs. QxWmon. Pulediulu u Sjiriur Tt.'is, Lund'.m 
1900, pi. iii. 

liom Neubauer, pi. ix. (Most like the printed 'Bu.shi' cdiitraoiei'.) 
From the Palaeographical Society, pi. xli, oompietoo foo.m Xr.uSiai!-\'- 
^ pi. xiv. 

From Neubauer, plates xLx and xx. 

•Irom Eating, Table of Son Ha- Charueier.'., ooi. 49. 
.■Froi-a.'Nenbauer,'pl.'.x. " 

l^«”Hue:iv plates xxviii' and XXX. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

§ 1 .' The . Semitic Languages in General. ■ 

B. Stado, Xeftrfe. iet.h&rr.^ Grmm., Lpz. §■ 2' fF: ; E. KS'mg, HisL-h-it. 
Lekrgeb. der kebr..Bpr,,. L Lpz. i88i, | 3 5 H. Slrae T., 6th ed., 

Munich, 1906, p. 231 ff/ (a gootl bibJiography of all the Semitic dialectsl ; 
Th. Noldeke, article ‘Semitic Languages \ in the ptli ed. 'o^ th6 iJn«/ci. Brit. 
{Bk semit. SpracFieu, 2nd ed., Lpz. 1899), and Beiir. .sur sem. Sprachwiss., Sti-assb., 
1904 ; W. Wi'ight, £ecf«re.9 on the €omparatite Grammar of the Smiilic Languages, 
Cambr. 1890 ; H. Reckendorf, ‘ Zur Karakteristik der sem. Sprachen,’ in the 
Actcs du A'™® Congris intemat. des OrknMistes {at Geneva in 1S94), ^ 

Leiden, 1S96 ; O. E. Lindberg, Vergl. 'Gramm, der sem. Bprachm, i A : Konsomn- 
tiSinus, Gothenburg, 1S97 ; II. Zimmera, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen-, 
Berlin, 1898; E. KSnig, Ilebraisck tmd SmUkch : ProIegmen.a und Qruiidlinien 
eimr Gesch. der sm. Sprarijen, &c,, Berlin, 1901 ; C. Brockelmann, Smitische 
Simuc/ncissoischa/f, Lpz. 1906, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen. 
vol. i (Laut- und Formenlehre), parts r-5, Berlin, 1907 f. and his Kursgef. 
vergkichende Gramm. (Porta Ling. Or.) Berlin, 1908.— The material contained 
in inscriptions has been in pi'oeess of collection since 18S1 in the Paris 
doipus InscripHmum Saniiicanm. To this the best introductions arc M. Lidz- 
barski’s llandbuch der Xordsnn. Epigraphik, Weimar, 189S, in 2 parts (text and 
plates),^ and his Ephenicrk cur sem. Epigraphik (5 parts ’ published), Giessen, 
ryoo i. [G. A. Cooke, Handbook of North-Semiiic Inscripttions, Oxford, 1903]. 

1 . The Hebrew laiigixage is one brancli of a great family of Jan- fZ 
guages in Western Asia which xvas indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
t''yria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, 
in the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side 
of the Euphrates and Tigiis, and from the mountains of Armenia to 
the southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea-boards of tbo Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Semites 
or Semitic'^ languages (based upon the fact that according to Gu 10®^ 
almost all nations speaking these languages arc descended from 
Shem) is, however, now generally accepted, and has accordingly been 
retained here.® 


‘ First used by Schlozer in Eicbliorn’s Bepertorium Jiir bill, u, morgenl. 
Literatur, 1781, p. i6r. 

=* From Shem are derived (Gn 10®* tlio Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoemchms), who are traced 
back to Ham (vv. ®-), although their language belongs decidedly to what 
is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians also 
w'as long ago shown to be Semitic, just as ASsur (6n is included among 
the sons of Shem. , - 



places auci persons, and in, the inscription of M&'a', king of Moak 
f ,111. The ilsrortli Semitic or Aramaic branch. The sabcliryoiis 
■: of this ) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literaij: language 
■of the ChrisWan Syrians. The religious books of the ICandaeans 
(^■asoraeans, Sahian.s, also called ilm disciples of St. Jolm) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in tixe language of the Eahyloiiian Talmud. ( 2 ) The 
estern or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee’'-* 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
m Gu 3 i'‘, by the verse Jer io“, and the sections Dn 2 ^ to : 
Eot 4 ® to 6*®, and as well as by a number of non-Jowish 
inscriptions and Jewish papyri (see below', under m), hut especiallv 
by a considerable section of Jewish literature (Targums, Pale..tiniai 
Gemara, &c.). To the same branch belongs also the Samarirun, with 
Its aumixture of Hebrew forms, and, except for the rather Arabic 
colouring of the propel' names, the idiom of the Nabataean inscriptions 
lu tlie hinaitic peninsula, in the East of Palestine, &c. 

to »f Western An.„,aic finctuding 

see KeutzscJr, Sgl’iSlif™? 

P” tte kiigange of the Aseyrio- 

™ third line of the Aohaem4ia„ 

uZ:^SlS g 

primiBre Semitie, ses ZimiermS""? p“£ ^"'“c) 

• In « wrder seme nWewisi, Ar^nlde is sJmetfn,St.n.d.mn.,.„. 
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Jiehr.-amm. Wori&rimchs zxtm A.T.^ Lpz, 1886 5 P. ijanpt, ^-Assyrian Plionology, 
&c.,’ In Eebraica^ Cliicfigo, Jan. 1885, voL 1 3 ; Delitzseh, AssyrfscAe ffl'ammaKA, 

. and ■ed.,, Berlin,: 1 90Q. ' 

If tile above division into four brancbes be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, wili be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches.^ 

All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those 0 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, OM Norse, Banish, Swedish ; High, and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages 
(Lithuanian, Lettish ; Old Slaimnie, Serbian, Russian ; Polish, Bohemian). 
They are now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or 
preserved only in a debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian, Christians 
and Jews in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge'ez) in the later 
Abyssinian dialects (Tigr§, Tigrina, Amharic), and Hebrew axpoivg some 
modern Jews, except in so far as they .attempt a purely literary reproductio.ii 
of the language of the Old Testament. Ambic alone has not only occupied 
to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its way in 
all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, wliich j'eaclies from India to the western limits of 
Europe, and is called Indo-Germanie- since it comprises, in the most varied 
ramilications, the Indian. (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greeh. Latin. 
Slavonic, as well as Gothic and the other Gei-manic languages. With tho 
Old Egyptian language, of which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the 
languages of north-western Africa, the )Semitie had from the earliest timc.s 
much in common, especially in grammatical structure ; but on the other 
hand there are fundamental differences between them, especially from a 
lexicographical point of view ; see Erman, ‘ Bas Verhaltnis des Aegyptischen 
zu den seniitischen Spraehen,’ iir the ZDMG. xlvi, 1S93, p. 93 ff., and Broekel- 
mann, Grundriss, i. 3. 

3. Tbe grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, 
.as compared with tbat of other languages, especially the IpdoeGermanic, 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis- 
tinctive character, althotigh many of them are found singly in other 
languages. Those are — [a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
the substance of these laiiguages, occur peculiar gutturals of different 
gi'ades ; the vowels are subject, within the same consonantal frame- 
work, to great changes in order to express various modifications of 
the same stem-meaning ; ( 0 ) the -word-stems are almost invariably 
triliterai, i.c, composed of three c'onsonants ; (c) the verb is restricted 
to two tense-forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; {d) the noun 
has only twm genders (masc. and fem.) ; and peculiar expedients are 
adopted for the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (e) tho 


^ Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. vnd Gesch. des cdten Orients, Mnuioh, 1904, 
p. ^5 ff., prefurs to distinguish them as Eastern and Western Seaiitie 
branches. Their geographical position, however, is of less importance than 
■the genealogical relation of the various groups of dialects, as rightly, pointed 
out by A. Jeremias in Th.LZ. 1906, col. 291. 

® Fh-st by Klaproth in Asia Pdggloka, Paris, 1S23 ; cf. Leo Meyer in Kach- 
ricMen d. GMt. Ge&elUchqft, I9pi,,;p. 454. 

B 2 


ODiiqTO cases ot the personal pronoun, as well as all the possess iVe 
pioiiomis and the pronotninal object of the verb, are ^lenoted by forjns 
appended directly to the governing word (suffixes) ; (/) the alinost 
complete absence of compounds both in the noun (with the exception 
of many proper names) and in the verb; (p) great simplicity in the 
expression of syntactical relations, e. g. the small number of particles, 
and the prevalence of simple co-ordination of clauses without periodic 
structure. Olassical Arabic and Syriac, however, form a not un- 
important exce 2 )tion as regards the last-mentioned point, 
g ^ 4. From a lexicogTaphiea! point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is apparently more agreement here than in the grammar! 
A considerahle number of Semitic roots and stems agree in sound 
with ^synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex- 
pressions actually borrow'ed (see below, under i), the I’eal similaiity 
may be reduced to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to these 
m which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in 
coiisequenee of a formative instinct common to the most varied 
families oflanguage. Neither of these proves any 

relation, for which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary, 

1876 t. , McGuidy, Aryo Smthc Speech, Andover, U. S. A , tS8i The > 

has ■9=7, a w„,k wl,i,h 

* re’."’ " “ “ “'“‘•a*' oliaMcior, w, ,my 

ipare e.g. pi?b, hnxci, lingo, Skt. lih, Eng. to lick, Fn lecher, Qerm. 

^0 

mn X«parr<a, Pei-s. AMndan, Ital. Fkig, do 

Germ. Amfemi; pys Germ. 6>.eAan, &e. ; leiiss, Geselu 

ti mareov,. 



these instances are doubtful. ’ • ‘ erm. samt, satmnein ; but many of 

5 - Essentially different from this internal connexion is the occur 
rence of the same wds in different languages, where one ]..nrmago 

has borrowed directly from the other, Such loan-words are— ^ 
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(a) In H^rew : some names of objects which were originally ind i- 
genous m Babylonia and Assyria (see a comprehensive list of Assyrio- 
Babylonian loan-words in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old Testament 
m ^Zimmern_ and Wineklcr, KAT-Ml p. 64S ff), in Egypt, Persia, or 
India, e. g. (also in the plural) river, from Egyptian yoor, generally as the 
name of the Nile (late Egypt, j/aro, Assyi-. yarM’w), although it is' possible that 
a pure Semitic 'IK'’ has been confounded with the Egyptian name of the Nile 


(so Zimmern) ; ijriK (Egyptian) Nile- reed (see Lieblein, ‘ Mots egyptlens dans 
la Bible, in PSBA. 1898, p. 302 f.) ; (in Zend pairidaesa, eirCumvalia- 
tion = wapddftffos) pleamre-yarden, parli dark, Persian gold coin ; ; 
peacoc/cs, perhaps from the Malabar or Soiiib of thesewords are 

also found in Greek, as D|"1| (Pers. /mJ-ftas, Skt. Aarpasa) cotton, : Kapiraffos, 
carhasits. On the other hand it is doubtful if corresponds to the Greek 
ityvoi, tfijdos, Skt. kapi, ape. 


(h) In Greek, &c. : some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commei'ce, e. g, ISvaffos, iysstts •, 7133 ^ AtjSaroy, Xi^avairos, incense •, 


n3i3 mvt), tedpva, canna, cane ; p's /‘^luvov, ciminum, cumin ; np'’i"|5 tcaaeria, 
cassia’, isDS Ka/njXoj, camehis; dppa0Mu, a?T/jflbo, aniirt, pledge. SuCli 

transitions have perhaps been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade, 
Cf. A. ^Mulleiy^Semitische Lehnwoide im illteren Griechisch,* in Bezzen- 
berger’s sur Kimdc tier Indo-germ. SpracAen, GSttingen,: 1877, vol. i, 

p, 273 ff. ; E, Ries, Qwese res ci mcabula a geritibus semiticis in Qrdcciam pervmerint, 
Breslau, 1890; Muss-Arnolt, ^Semitic words in Greek and- Latin,' in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, xsiii. p. 35 tf. ; H. Lewy, I>h 
semitisehen Frandicbrter im Grach., Berlin, 1S95 ; I. II. Bondi, Peni hdir.-phma. 
tii'iraclixmigc angchbr, Lehn'Xbner in hicrorjlyph. u. hicraiischen Textcii, Lpz. 1SS6. 


6. No system of writing is ever so perfect as to Le able to reprodaco A* 
the sounds of a language in all tlieii* vaiious shades, and. the wntiny 
of the Semites has one striking fundamental defect, viz. that only the 
consonants (which indeed form the suhstaijce of the language) aie 
wu'itteii as real letters,* whilst of the vowels only the longer are 
indicated by certain representative consonants (see below, § 7). 

It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 
or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the ej’e all 
the vowel-sounds (see § 8). These are, Iiowever, superfluous for 
the practised, reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in 
Semitic manuscripts and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, 
almost iavaiiahly pi-oceeds from right to left.® 


* So also originally tho Etluopic writing, which afterwards represented 
the vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change 
in thoir form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, which like- 
wise indicates the vowels, see the next note, ad fin, 

“ The Sabaoan (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, 
and even alternately in both directions Qiousiropiiedon'^, but as a rule from 
right to left. In Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right lias liecome 
the rule; some few okl inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. 
The cuneiform writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly 
borrowed from a non-Semitic people. Cf. § 5 d, note 3. 
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Monuments ©I tim AmUe braneb first appear in tlie earliest 
centuries a. n. (Sabaean inscriptions, Etliiopic translation of tbe Bible 
■ in tbe fourth or fifth century, bfortli-Arabie; literature' 
century A. n.}. 

It is, however, another question which of these languages has 
adhered longest and most faithfully to, the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents tO:- us- the earliest phase , 
of its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms, of a language, as spolf'en by^ nations and races, is ■ 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, 
and the organic structure of a language is often considerably impaired 
even before it has developed a literature, especially by early contact 
with people of a different language. Thus in the Semitic group, 
the Aramaic dialects exhibit tlie earliest and greatest decay, next 
to them the Hebrew-Cauaanitish, and in its own w'-ay the Assyrian. 
Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was the longest 
to retain the original fullness and parity of the sounds and forms 
of words, ^ Even here, however, there appeared, through the revolu- 
tionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until Arabic 
at length reached the stage at which we find Hebiow in the Old 
Testament. ■ 

Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical stiuctnrs Use ancient 
Hebrew agrees more with the modern than with the ancient Arabic, and 
that the latter, although it only appears as a written language at a later ' 
period,, has yet in. many respects preserved a more complete strisetiire and 
a mere original vowel .sy.stcm than the other Semitic languages, cf. Koldoko, 

‘ Bas Massische Arabisch und die arabisclien Bialekte,’ in Beitriige sur 
semitischen S2naaui ieschschr>ff, p. i if. It thus oceiiiiies amongst them a 
position similar t<i that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic 
languages, or Gothic in the narrower circle of tlie Germanic. But even the 
toughest organism of a language often deteriorates, at least in single Ibrms 
and. derivatives, while on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise 
universal decay, there still remains here and there something original and 
archaic ; and this is the case with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic language.?. It follows, however, from what has been said : (i) that 
the Hebrew language, aslbund in the sacred iitei'alurcof the Jew's, has,in respect 


^ Even now the language of some of the Bedawi is much purer and more 
archaic than that of the town Arabs. It must, howevor, be admitted that 
the former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic has been moderated 
In many respects by the most recent school of .Seinilic philology. Much 
apparently original is to be regarded with HOldeko {J)ic smiit. Spr., p. 5 
[ ’=s £ncycl. BriL,;^d. g, art, Semitic hAsouAfiEs, p. 642 1) only as a modification of 
Gie original. The assertion that the Arabs exhibit Semitic characteristics in 
their purest form, sbould, according to Nbideke, be rather that ‘the in- 
habitants of the desert lands of Arabia, under the influence of the 
exti'aordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life continually the same amid 
continual change, have developed most exclusively some of the principal 
ti'aits of the Semitic race 
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stnieture, already suffered more considerable losses tli*in 
Arabic, which appears much later on the Jiisforioai horiaiv Sftw 

.Iruclmo), !, Ih. oUeft 


§ 2 . Sketch of the Bktory of the Hebrew Language. 

i8 Geseniiia. Gesrh /7j!JV 7)^2^«* >>. • _ 


Nuddeke’?®f“®v“;. «. Lpz. ;T8is, M :,-,g 

;V 


Til. 
v, , Ipz. 



v»«yy;, p, goo n.; ii. uowley, ‘ 

a 1. The mm HArew Language uauaily denotes the language of the 
aaaed writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the OU 

tte NTHel “ f r in coutadistmetion to 

Then ™t“g» of the post-biblical period (ij 3 ,,) 

Ihename Hebrew language (nnbs (it* rSr'EflnaiW Mo^lL- 

■loes not oecnr in the Old Testament itsllf. Instead of rr^r^i 

2 K isi-* (rf t“"S 5 ™ 'W language 
agrees with the M ’““*■“‘“1 Passage it already 

- Haggai, Nefemiab, 

^ v'‘‘ ™ 

L “ ’= ■ latter was rather a national name of honour wIH. 

former^pp^m i1he^M“°SCat’LKy 

n-T>e££H“~^^ SS 

Latin authors, as well as in jiephu? 

&c., alone occurs. Of the man v ovn! '’+• Hebraei,- 

de-ivation ^ ^^Pi^^»atioiis of the gehtilic the 

(5 8f.j) ,pp;„s ’ - 

aecordmgly denoled the IsraclitM as’betos'S '“‘I!’’ ■ i'f"!'’**'' The name 
tlie dustnet on the other side the ‘eber, i. e 

Euphrates), and would therefore origiivilb^£\& to otiiera the 

XltrhSt“LT.reSnt^^ P 

^eA brahainldae as an old-establ isM" 
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§ 2 c, d] History of the ■Hebrew Lwiguage 

Sf.? become^atealized among them. In referring this name to 

in J gonealogista have assigned to it a much 

f ^01* since in Gn lo^i' (Nu 242^ does not 

i w?of^ Tr“ the /at/ier of all the children of Eh&r, md to the latter 

n Gniiwff. and Aramean and Arab 

restricted in the form of the gentilic 'ilri 

l-ivcTOT o. ^ the Israelites, must have originally included a considerably 
and nations. The etymological significance of the 
na^me mu.st in that case not be insisted iipoii.^ 

The term Idpaiffri is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the iirolocue f? 
iii'^®®o® +u® of Siradi (about 130 b. o.), and in the New Testament, Rv 
rme serves in Jn 52, 19IS.17 perhaps also in 19® and 

whaAwas then the (Aramaic) vernacular of Palestine as 
o?f3 ? 2 *® Greek. The meaning of the expression Id/iats hidUicTos in Acts 
21 , 22 , and 26W IS doubtful (cf. Kautzseh, Gramm, des Bibl-Amm., p. 19 f.). 

Jo.seplms also u.ses the term JAbrm both of the old Hebrew and of the 

Ammaic vernacular ot his time. 

^ The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewisli- 
Aiiimaic versions of the Old Testament, as being the language of the sacred 
books m opposition to the lingua profana, i. e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 


2, With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from the 
Phoenician inscriptions; see helow, only very few remains of 
old I'lehieW or old Canaauitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter (i) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient teriitory of the trlhe of 
^R-euLen, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 
luins of the city of Dibon (now Dihan), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards hy the Moabites. In it the hloahite king 
Mesa' (about 850 B.G.) recounts his battles with Israel (cf. 2 K 3^* % 
his buildings, and oiher matters.* Of old Hebrew : (2) an inscription 


- We may also leave out of account the linguisticallv possible identification 
of the Tbriyyim with tlie Habiri who appear in the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
(about 1400 B. c.) as freebooters and mercenaries in Palestine and its 
neighbourhood. 

“ This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 186S, on 
the spot, by the German missionary P. A. Klein. Itwas afterwards broken 
into pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the imscription 
could be made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. 
For the history of the discovery and for the earlier literature relating to the 
stone, ^ see Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische Epigrapkik, i. pp. 103 f., 41:5 f., and in 
the bibliography (under Me), p. 39 if. The useful reproduction and trans- 
lation of the inscription by Smend and Socin (Freiburg in Baden, 1886) 
was afterivards revised and improved by Nordlander, Die Inschrift des 
Kimigs Idesa von Moah, Lpz. 1S96 ; by Socin and Ilolzinger, *Zur Mosainsebrift’ 
{Berkkfe der K. Sachsischen Gestll. d. Wlss., Dee. 1S97) ; and bv Lidzbarski, 
‘Fine Nachpriifung der Mesainseiii ift ’ {Ephemcris, i. i, p. iff."; text in his 
Altsemiiiscke Texie, pt. i, Giessen, 1907) ; J. Haldvy, Bevue Seniitique, 1900, 
pp. 236 It’., 289 ff., 1901, p. 2Q7 ff. ; M. J. Lagrange, Bevue biblique inter- 
national, 1901, p. 522 ff.; F. Pratorius in ZEMG. 1905, p. 33 ff., 1906, p. 402. 
Its genuineness was attacked by A. LOwy, Die Echthdt der Moabii. Inschr. im 
Louvre (yVien, 1903), and G. Jalin in Das Buch Daniel, Lpz. 1904, p. 122 ff. 
(also in ZDMG. 1905, p. 7^3 ®*)! but without justification, as shown by 
E. KSnig in ZDMG. 1905, pp. 233 ff. and 743 ff. [Cf. also Driver, Eotes on the 
Heheio Text qf the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. Ixxxv ff. ; Cooke, op. cit., p. i ff.] 
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^ to Assyrian words' in the euneifonft tablets of 
Tell-el-Amarna [about 1400 b.c.] cf. H. Wincbler, ‘ Die Tiiontafehi yon Tell- 
en^maina, i& Keilinschi’. BiU'iofhek, vol. v, Berlin, 1S96 ft [transeripfci on 
translationjj; J.. A. Knudtzon, Bis El-A^narm•Tufdn. ' ^ 1007 f. ; 

H. Zimmern, ZA. 1891, p. 154 ft", and KATA, p. 651 ff.), and partly from the 

ntnnerous remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

. ^’tie latter we find; in their peculiar writing (§ i &, l) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Judas, Bourgade, Dayis, de Yogile, lievy, P, SchrSd'er, y. Maltzan, Euting, 
but especially in Part I of Corpus Inscriptimmn Semitimrum,. Paris, 1881 ff. 
Anioiig the iiiserlptioiis but few public documents are found, e,g. two lists 
of fees foF sacrifices ; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of 
apeciiil importance is the inscription on the sarcophagus of King Egmunazar 
or foiaon, found in 1855,, now in the Louvre ; see the bibliography in 
Lidzbarski, NorSsem. Epigr., i. 2s ff. ; on the inscription, i. 97 ff., 141 f., 

41 7? ^!* plate iv, 2 ; [Cooke, p. 3^ ^ 0 ^ these may be added isolated Avords 
in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts in Plautus, Poemdm <, i-^i 
(best treated by Gilderaeister in Eitsclil’s edition of Plautus, Lips. 1884^, 
tom. ii, fase. i;). From the monuments we learn the native orthography, 
from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation and vocalization ; 
the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of the language and its relation 
to Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. ^5^ g 
D“1S« Jnajt, P son, h 2 dar/ghfer,, kwg, “I3y servant, fnil pri®#, ni3l saenj^M, 

pya lord, w::l^ sun, PN Sfone, f]Di siirer, i>n 3 iron, it& oU,' 

W time, 'inpMmvo, n 25 ?b monument, place, bed, ^52 all, nn!8 one, 

fico, ffiree, four, Jive, E>e^' sia;, seven, ten. 

p ( = Ilebr. HTl) to be, to hear,- iinSi io open, 113 to vow, “pS to bless, 

i^p 3 to seek, &c. Proper names: |iy Sidon, 1 X Tyre, SJn Samo, ^ 5 yn 3 n 

Ilmm'httl, &o. , See the complete vocabulary in.. Lidzbarski, : yordsem. Epigr., 
i. 304 ff.' 

Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, k 
e.g. the almost iiiyariable: omission of the vowel letters (§ 7 &), 'as'na for Tl'a ' ' 

Aowsc, for D' 3 n 3 priasfe, (in Plant. 

alonim) rjods ; the fem., even in the absolute state, ending in .1 (ath) (§ 80 b) 
as well as t? (0), the relative (Hebr. &e. The differences in pro- 

nunciation are more remarkable, espoecia'lly in Punic, where the i was 
regularly pronounced as u, e. g. sCiJet (judge), sulds (three), 5^2 

rMS=E?X1 head ; i and e often as the obscure dull sound of y, e.g. iSSH ynnynnu, 
(ecce eum), m (D'K) yth; the J? as o, e.g. IDJltD Mocar (cf. HEyD LXX, 

Gn 22®^ Meuyd). See the collection of the grammatical peculiarities in 
Gesenius, Mo^zumenia Phoenicia, p. 430 ff. j Paul SehrOder, Die pMuis. Sprache, 
Halle, 1S69; Stade, ‘ Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem PhOiiic. und 
Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in the MorgenUhuZ. Forschungen, 
Lpz. 1875, p. 169 ff. 

4. As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned i 
in d consists only of consonants, so also the wi iters of the Old 

^ Cf. inter alia: aparu, also kaparu (Assyi'. epm, spra) = “ISV ; huUu = bv 
(with hard Jl; cf. § 6 c, and Assyr, = hassatu — iaslcur- 

lar, zuruhu ^ ill'll) (ibadat— sahri — lyE’’, gate^ boinu — belly, 

kilubi — , nefj ,9ad2{ft=p'tS [CLlBQhl,DieSp 7 'ached,Amarnctbriife, 

Lpz. 1909.]* 
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re&tament boolis used merelj the consoDaDt-signs ' (§ i Z*), and even 
now the written scroIJs of the Law iised in the gjiiagogiies niust 
aoeonhiig to ancient custom, contain anything more. The' present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalixat ion and accentua- 
tion, rest on the tradition of tiie Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 /i) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century A. 3 >. • cf. § 3 
h An earlier stage In; the development of the^ Canaanitish-Hebrcw 
anguagje, re.^a foiin of it, anterior to the written clocumenfs now* 

■ extant, ^when it 'must have stood nearer to the common language of 
the ninteci Semitic family, can still be discerned in its principal 
euturea from many arclmisnis preserved in the traditional 
exts, especially m the names of; persons uikI places dating from 
^^1 isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 

sjCj (2) m general by an a imteriori conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they clearly point to an older phase of the language ; and 

r i‘ing«ages, especially Arabic, in 

w uc IS earlier stage of the language has been freipientiy preserved 
even down to later times (§ i m, .)• la numemus iLLuces in 
examminjg inguistic phenomena, the same — and consequently so much 
the more certain— result is attained by each of these three methods. 

dict?ed'a£vf /iff development in- 

indispensablo for the iieiantIfirtV 1. js iiovoi-tlieJes. 

W‘ so Hobm, to rofor to tl.o eroun.]- 

foims in Arabie. Even eiemenWy gramnmf 

language occumn" in Hif Am t f tiCoiteot oUe fonns ,,.t the 

ojpIaoatioa.aicfoJencetothSfgreMiforma Kqairos, tor tl.oir 

0“ Tosiament, aofwithstanding 
general umformaty, there is noUceaUe a certain progress frrn" 
an ear her to a later stage. Two periods, thongli ,rith some 
1 seivalions, may be distinguished; the>,t, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile ; and the second, after tho exile 
in To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a liter 
revision, tho larger half of the Old Testament boohs, via. (a) of l i e 

inose and historical writings, a larse nait of fliA P i + i 

T 1 rt , loniateuch and 

Joshuo, Judges, Samnel, and Kings; (6) of the poetical, perhaps 

qaeation*‘w£oh’'CyS“left TOdecilM^ “ ‘primitivo Semitic’ is u 
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a part of the Psalms and Proverbs ; (c) tlie writings of tlie earlier 
prophets (apart from various later additionsyin the following chrono- 
logical order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniali, 
Habahkulc, Obadiah (]), Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II (ch. 40-55). 


The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hehvmr literature 
generally, IS undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although 
the Pentateuch in its present form, in which very different strata may be 
still clearly recognized, is to be regarded as a gradual production of the 
centuries after Moses. Certain linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, 
which it was once customary to regard as archaisms, such as the epicene 
use of IJli hoy, youth, for giVZ, and KIH for are merely to be attributed 
to a later redactor ; cf. § 1 7*0, 

The linguistic character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been 0 
examined by Eyssel, De BloMstae PentatmcJiici sermone, Lpz, 187S ; £.Siiig, Be 
criticae saorae arcjimenio 0 linguae legihus repetifo, Lpz. 1S79 (an.al37sis of Gii i-ii'); 

F. Giesebrecht, ‘Der Sprachgebr. des hexatouchischen Elohisten,' in ZAW. 
1881, p. I 77^ff'., partly modihed by Driver in the Journal of Philology, voL xi. 
p. 201 ff. ; KrSutlein, J)ie sprachl. VerecMedenheiten in den Sexateiickquellcn, Lpz. 
1908.— Abundant matter’ is afforded also by Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Hexateuch, Freib. 1893 ; Driver, TniroclucHon to the Literature of die Old Testament^, 
Edinburgh, 1908 ; Strack, Einleitung ins A. Tf, Munich, J906 ; K6nig, 
Einleitung in das A, T^t&anxL, 


6. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces p 
about 600 years, we meet, as might he expected, with considerable 
differences in linguistic form and style, which are due partly to 
diffei’ences in the time and place of composition, and partly to the 
individuality and talent of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for example, 
writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also differently 
from his contemporary Mi cab. Amongst the historical books of 
this period, the texts borrowed front earlier sources have a linguistic 
colouring perceptibly different from those derived from later sources, 
or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. Yet the 
striictuiA of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocahulaiy and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose hooks. 

But the 'jfoetic language is in many ways distinguished from ^ 
prose, not only by a rhythm due to more strictly balanced (parallel) 
members and definite metres (see r), but also by peculiar words 
and memiings, inflexions syntactical constructions which it uses 
in addition to those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does 
not go far as, for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic pecu- 
liarities occur in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as 


the ordinary modes of expression, and probably arc to be regarded 


largely as archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are 




• cou 



It}iroductio?i 


““f ““ EcW poet. who huow 

be?ala2'‘';H”V''“t-‘V “ ’'““""S' --’‘y"™ "'O to 

entirely as poets, except that with them t}». 

sentences are often more extended, and the panllellFin l f 
and -i-Un, • 11 . “^e paiaiieiifcm is Jess reoular 

lao-uole of'thJ l l" * “ PopoEy so calfcd. The 

to “''‘-J-. »Wo3 r.ca.«. 

““ ‘t‘« 

Abnss, der biU.-hobr. Metrik,' ^i)JrS iW w’ 

palmmprohleine, dc., Freiburg (SWifeeSdV L?* ^ 

mz 1903, no. II); ‘Gedanken iiber beb? see Beer In 

ja 7 j-sc/w^/!f 1 I ff . DQjjgj. i? AltecMIer’s Ficritf- 

^oesj^j Paderborri iSoo' Soh3nf^f>] nf y^Meink tt. Sirophik in d. hihL-kehr 
Vindobonae, 1899 (on the same fiAes aa GrimaT ^^^raeonm dmmMkf, 

Marische Studien : i Stiulkn sur hehr. McMk nt i S// Ed. Sierert-, 

^nn' G»^esis, I Texfe 2 it Texlptamn, 

^po-f f. : 111 SamiuL Lnz ron*- • i,,.,,. ’ Ttxikritik Xnv' 

^9°?; ftnd bis Alikst. 'idjnln (i "iTlT^t bmrbeitet (with H. Gutbe)' Lp£ 

4 MaJaciu, ^ .Hosea, 6 Joel, ? Obadiab ^8 f’ 3 Eeiitero-Zeebariiili, 

d. BeL.Unlrickt,%ly, v xSTknT{- K«tbstein iJX'’ 

W, K. Arnold, ‘Ibe rhythms of the ancienf wl? , -i'tmVs, Lpz. loco', • 

ift mmtsn/ 0/ TF. B. Uamer i ifi- ir in ''A T. ««<? -Scwilv/c Sh/./n-; 

mimbor of syllables between ^vhom tiio 

sebr-Cf ®{ PJioneties ; C. v. Orelli ‘ physiologic-;, 1 

selirifteii, m his Kmm.entar -u den w ’n der ablest. Pronhoto,i 

In full agreeiimnt with Se“, s Munich Vco^ 

■ ^904. rCi- Budde in M iv , J • P>^lmcrv\ p. xkvi it GmfSrd: 

Of all views of this maAIV^n J 3793 Cl 

^y's andBudde's discovery accepted as sound was 

Wette, Ewald, see L^r, KlageliJ^ predecessors, LowtJ' 

poet S “^:;rob^ 

'2ra«rcr^T]ir'‘“ 
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mid : the - sylla Syriae Terse, Is accentual The number of unstressed 
syllables between the beats (ictoV is, however, not arbitrary, but the scheme 
of the verse is based on an irregular anapaest which may undergo rhythmical 
modifications (©._ g. resolving the ictus into two syllables, or lengthening the 
arais so as to give a double accent) and contraction, e. g. of the first two 
syllables. The foot always concludes with the ictus, so that toneless endings, 
due to change of pronunciation or corruption of the text, are to be dis- 
regarded, although as a rule the ictus coincides with tlie Hebrew word- 
accent, The metrical scheme consists of combinations of feet in series (of 2, 
3 or 4), and of these again in pm'ods — ^double threes, veiw frequently, double 
fours in narrative, fives in Lamentations (see above) and very often else- 
where, and sevens, Sievers regards the last two metres as cataleetic double 
threes and fours. Con neeted sections do not always maintain the same 
metre throughout, but often exhibit a mixture of metres. 

It can no longer be doubted that in the analysis of purely poetical 
passages, this system often finds ready eonfirmation and leads to textual and 
literary results, such as the elimination of .glosses. There are, .however, 
various difficulties in caivying out the scheme consistently and extending it 
to the prophetical writings and still more to narrative : (I'l not infrequently 
the required number of feet is only obtained : by sacrificing the clearly 
marked parallelism, or tbo grammatical connexion (e. g. of the eonstrnet 
state with its genitive), and sometimes even by means of doubtful emenda- 
tions; (2) the whole system assumes a correct transmission of the text and 
its pronunciation, for neither of which is there the least guarantee. To sum 
up, OUT conclusion at present is that for poetry proper some assured and 
final results have been already obtained, and others may be expected, 
from the principles laid down by Sievers, although, considering the way in 
which the text has been transmitted, a /awidess arrangement of metres can- 
not be expected. Convincing proof of the consisfmt use of the same metrical 
schemes in the prophets, imd a /oriiori in narrative, can hardly be brought 
forward. 

The great work of D. W.Miil}eryI)iePr(^Jietm:in ihrer ursprGngL Form (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1896 ; cf, Ms Btropkenbm^ u, Besponsion, ibid. 1898, and Komposifion u. 
Strophenbau, ibid. 1907), is a ; study of ;the most important monuments of 
early Semitic poetry from the point of view of sti'ophic structiu-e and the 
use of the refrain, i. e. the repetition of the same or similar phrases or words 
in corresponding positions in different strophes. 

The arrangement of certain poetical passages in verse-form required by 
early .scribal rules (Ex ; ■ X>t 3.2^"*® ; Lu ' S ; t-S 2S22, 23^"^; iL 

18, 136 ; &. giio-si • I C’h of. also Jo la®"® ; Eo 3®“® ; Est has 

nothing to do with the question of metre in the.above sense. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e. g. 
EJ'bK !Waji=l3’1X; nnx ; .n|n to see= nm 

to 

To the poetic meanings of tmrds belongs the use of certain poetic epithets as 
substantives ; thus, for example, (only in eonstr. st. the slrmg one 
for God; the strong one iov htill, horse,; Hill .cd6» for luwo; “!S enemy for 

.I'k. ■■■ ■■■■ '■ ; 

Of word-forms, we may note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ T03 «) = ^^10 endings i in th (5 noun (§ 90) ; 

the pronominal suffixes W-L for D, D__, D__ (§ 58) ; the.plural 

ending for D' (§ 87 e). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing 

use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of tho accusative particle ; the 

construct state even before preposition.? ; tho shortened imperfect with the 
•same meaning as the ordinary foim (§ 109 i) ; the wider .governing power. of 
prepositions ; and in general a forcible "bx'evity of expression. 
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t 7 v The of the Hebrew langwage and literature 

after the return from the exile Until the Maccabees (about i 6o b.c.)’ 
IS chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 

in uence of the Aramaeans, who liwd in close contact 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, 

hilrnftbA P being the official language of the western 

liaif of the Persian empire. Kcyertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 

Sh Jesus the son of Sirach 

and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 bc 
was still in use as a literary language, hut also that it was still at 
least understood by the people.V W 

as a hying language, it was still preserved as the Icrnguage qf ihe 

Germany, or to that of tlL bi ITortU 

south and in Switzerland EvS dialects in the 

dialect prevails orally, whilst the HiVB the common 

literary and cultured 

of the people. Wholly uuteSab^is the by all classes 

interpretation of ITeh 8* th<jt ttiA .*“6 notion jjased on an erroneous 
pletely forgotten the had com- 

of the Holy Scriptures. * ® therefore needed a translation 

‘o tUs second period, i„ 

certain mrts of th p™?'! “l™r“g oppears in various degrees, are ; 
certain paits of the lentateitoh and of Joshua, Ruth, the hooks of Ezra 

Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical hooks of H., 7 lr 
Zcoharian. Isaiah in(56-66), llalaohi, Joel" Jonah, DaS- “f £ S 

times for inferior toThos^ofllTfetpS ™ “™' 

pi-cduced which in pui-ity of language and iestheUc vdue feTk Uttb 
Short of the writings of the golden age. ^ 

Later mrdB (Aramaisms) are, e. g. n)m declaration, D2t? comnel "m 
toa chalk, ?»Tr=rii? time, Pipt rai^e un P- soa, 

U H4 wp, >7D n Pi. reproach, bhti Pi. roof over, 

^ The extensive use of Heibrpw to «... -t — — — ~ 

is partly preserved to us in the Mifelm “the hteraturo which 
indicates, moreover, that Hebrew was'wi’S’w ^ ,^' 1 ““’ “O'* *he IJtiirgv 
this. Cf.M,H.S.gil. ■Miinalo HerewZdte'^”*'’'’^ “"o'* '“t"- ‘h®n 
and Aramaic,’ in A «. &, ijeS, p. 6%‘'i “ais„‘'":Srt. ““ 
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siray, e|| rock, end, fete, yil7=*fXn Ireaft, 

M many, rKfe, l^ipn=fm fe sfronsr.— Later meanings avG, e. g. 

(to say) to command ', HSJ? (to answer) hegin speaking. — Orthographical 
and grammatical •pGcnli&ritiBS are, tlie freqnent scripMo f Zena of 1 and '< ■ 

®- S- ‘T *’17 ^ (elsewhere TJ^), even {^lip for E?l>, 3 h for 53 ; the interchange 
ef n_ and K__ final ; the more frequent use of substantives in |_j 

&c. Cf. Dav. Strauss, Sprachl. Siudien zu d. hebr. Sirachfragmenten, Zurich, 1900, 
p. 19 ff.; for the Psalms Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 461 £f., and ©specially 
Giesebrecht in 1881, p. 276 £f. ; in general, Kautzsch, Pie Aratnaismm 
m 4 . r. (i, Lexikal. Tell), Hallej iqos, 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several 
do not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to 
the Hebrew vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. 
There certain parts of judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is 
indicated, e.g. by - 5 ^, a common form in Phoenician (as well as It'N), for 
(§ 36), which afterwards recurs in Jonah, Lamentations, the Song of 
Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 

Bern, I . Of dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only one tV 
express mention occurs in the O. T. (Ju 12®), according to which the 
Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced the IJ? as D. (Of. Marquart in 
ZAW. 1888, p. 151 ff.) Whether in Heh 13*^ by the speecA of 4 sMed a Hebrew, 
or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect is intended, caiinot be determined. 

On the other hand, many peculiarities in the North Palestinian books 
(Judges and Plosea) are probablj' to be regarded as differences in dialect, 
and so also some anomalies in the Moabite inscription of M§sa‘ (see above, d). 

On later developments see L. Metman, Die hebr. Sprache, ihre GeschicMe rt. 
lexilcal. Entwickelimg seit Abschluss des Kanons u. ihr Bau in d. Gegenwart, 
Jei'usalem, 1906. 

2. It is evident that, in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature,® the 
entire store of the ancient language is not preserved. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the whole Hebi'ew 
national literature. 


§ 3 . Grammatical Treatment of the ffehrew Language. 

Gesenius, Gesch. der heir. Sprache, §§ 19-39 ; Oehler’s article, ‘ Hebr, Sprache,’ 
in Schmid's Pnc2//d. des ges. Erziekitngs-. u. UnterrichtsiDesens, yo\. iii. p, 346 ff. 
(in the 2nd ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 ff.). Cf. also the literature cited 
above in the headings of |§ i and 2 ; also Bottcher, ieAr&. der hebr.Spr.,L Lpz. 
1866, p. 30 if. ; L. Geigei*, Das Stadium der Heir.. 8 pr. in Deutschl. -vom Bnde des 
XV. his zur Mitte des AFI. JaArA,, Breslau, 1870 ; B, Pick, ‘ The Study of the 
Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ in SibhbifAeca Sacra, 2S84, 
p. 450 ff., and 1885, p. 470 ff. 4^ ‘Grammar’ in the Jew. 

Encyclopaedia, vbl. vi, New Yoi'k and London, 1904. Cf. also the note on d. 

1. At the time wLeii the old Hebrew language was gradually ^3 
Becoming extinct, and tile formation of the O. T. canon was 



1 in the Minor Prophets throughout (Ho 3®, &c.) is duo merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 

® According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the O. T. 
contains 5,642 different Hebiew and Aramaic words; according to rabbinical 
calculations, 79,856 altogether in the Pentateuch. Cf. also E. Nestle, 4 A IF. 
1906, p. 283; H. Strack, 44 ir. 1907, p. 69 ff, ; Blau, ‘Neue masoret. Studien,’ 
in JQR. xvi. 357 ff., treats of the number of letters and words, and the verse- 
division in the 0 . T. 

COWI-EY 0 



*ijjpiud,ouuig Gompieaon,-«ie Jews began to expic-nn and critically 
revise tlioir sacred text, aiid sometimes to translate it into tlie 
vernacular languages wliich in various countries had become current 
among them. The oldest translation m the Greek of the Sevent-^ 
(more correctly SeventiHwo) Interpreters (LXX), which was hegiiii 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
only completed later. It was the woii of various authors, some of 
whom had a living knowledge of the original, and was intended for 
the use of Greek-speaking Je^vs, especially in Alexandria. Somewhat 
.ater the Aramaic translations, or Targums i.e. mter^reta- 

were formed by successive recensions made in Palestine and 
Babylonia. The explanations, derived in part from alleged tradition, 
reter almost exclusively to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, 
and ^ are no more scientific in character than much of the textual 
^raaition of that period. Both kinds of tradition are preserved 
m the Talmud, the first part of which, the Jfima, was finally brought 
oo its present form towards the end of the second centiuy ; of the 
remainder, the ffemara, one recension (the Jerusalem or Talestinum 
em.) about the middle of the fourth century, the other (the AaSwfo- 
man Gem.) about the middle of the sixth century a.b. The Migna 
forms the beginning of the Kew-Hebrew literature ; the language of 
the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

2. To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the 0. T., according to 
the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and Schools (§ y A f) 
as wel as the greaterpart of the collection of critical notes which 
bears the name of Masora (n^DD jraditio?)^ From this the text 
which has since been transmitt ed with rigid uniformity hy the 

On. tho name Masoi’a (or Massora as e o- T? ri* ? v 

p. 38 d 7*e6n kreS S 

factorilv exulainino’ if- gieat diSBculty of satis- 

•' I I T7^’ equally legitimate form) is 

w ^ h c. The correctness of tho form mb» (by th- 

side o. the equally well-attested form nnSD) does not seem k' ui to be 
invalidated by his arguments, nor by Blau’s proposal to read miDD Cm xn 

W “f -1 only 

tive in this sens. ‘ foxomina- 
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and is still tlie received test of the O.T.j has obtained the name of the 
MasoretiO'Text. . ' 

Ei F. K. Roseamiiller already fur d. Liter, der UU. Kritik u. C 

Fasegresfi, 1797, i, 247 ; Vorrede sur Siereotyp-Ausff. des - 4 . T., Ipz, 1834) main- 
tained that our O. T. text was derived from Codices belonging to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Cornill, 2 'J.TF. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1855), and especially De Lagarde (^ProverMen, 1863, p. i ff.), have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript, Cf., however, E. ICbiiig in Ztschr.f. Mrchl. Wiss., 1887, p. 279 f., 
and especially his Emieitony ms A. T., p. 88 ff. Moreover a great many facts, 
which will be noticed in their proper places, indicate that the Masora itself is 
by no means uniform but shows clear traces of different schools and opinions ; 
cf. H. Strach in Semitic Studiee in memory of . . . Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 563 ff. 
An excellent foundatioii for the history of the Masora and the settlement of 
the masoretic tradition was laid by Joh. Euxtorf in his fiUrias seu Commen- 
iarius Masoreihims, first published at Basel in . 1620 as an appendix to the 
Rabbinical Bible of 1618 f. For more recent -work see Geiger, Jikligche Ztschr,, 
iii. 78 ff., followed by Harris in JQR. i. 128 ff,, 243 ff, j S. Frensdorff, OcMa 
W’ochla, Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Worierb., part i, Hanover and Lpz. 
1876; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The 3 £amra compiled from Manuscripts, &c.f $ vols., 
Bond. 1880 ff., and Introduction to the Massoretico-criiical edition of the Hebr. Bible, 
Bond. 1897 (his text, reprinted from that of Jacob b. Hayyim, [Venice, 1524-5] 
with variants from MSS. and the earliest editions, was published in 2 vols. 
at Bondon in 1894, 2nd ed. 1906 ; a revised edition is in progress) ; H. 
Hyvemat, * Ba langue et le langage de la Massore’ (as a mixture of Hew- 
Hebrew and Aramaic) , in the Remee bibUgue, Oct. 1903, p. 529 ff. and B : ‘ Bexique 
massor 4 tique,’ ibid., Oct. 1904, p. 521 ff., 1905, p. 481 ff., and p. 515 ff. In the 
use of the Massora for the critical construction of the Text, useful work has 
been done especially by S. Baer, in the editions of the several books (only 
Exod.-Deut. have still to appeal-), edited from 1869 conjointly with Fr. 
Delitzsch, and since 1891 by Baer alone. Cf. also § 7 A 

The various readings of the Q«r§ (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not 
to be confounded with the compilation of the Masora. The former was 
settled at an earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour 
than the Masora, wMeh was not completed till a considerably later time, 

3 . It was not until about tbe beginning of tie teivtb century tiiat d 
tie Jews, following tie example of the Arabs, began tieir grammatical 
compilations. Of the nuinerous grammatical and lexicograpliical 
works of R. Sa*adya,^ iey ond fragments in tie commentary on tie Sepber 
Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &g.), only tie explanation 
in Arabic of tie seventy (more correctly ninety) hafana legomena in 
the O. T. has been preserved. "Written likewise in Arabic, but fre- 
cjuently translated into Hebrew, were the still extant works of tie 
grammarians Ib Yehuda Hayyu^ (also called Abu Zakarya Yaiya, about 
the year 1000) and E. Y’ona(Abu ’ 1 -Walid Merwan ibn Ganah, about 
1030). By tbe aid of these earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (com- 
monly called Aben Ezra, ob. 1167) and E. David Qimhi (ob. c. 1235) 
especially gained a classical reputation by their Hebrnw grammatical 
writings. 

- On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see 
Delitzsch, Comm, su dm Fsalmm*, p. 39. 
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Prohi tliese earliest grammarians a re derived many principles of arrange- 
ment and teclmical terms, some of whicli are still retained, e. g. the naming 
of the conjugations and weak verbs according to the paradigm of certain 

races »je»2onaies, as riS3“!:3 and the like3 \ 

.e 4 . The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
Ileuchlin (ob. 1^22),® to whom Creek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded .him, tilT the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629^, he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
^ehultens (ob. 1750) and H. AY. Schroder (ob. 1798), became of 
truitfiil service to Hebrew grammar. 

/ 6. In the nineteenth century Athe advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born ut 
Hordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena ; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gottingen ; 
Imt Gra^ j82^ , Lehrh. d. lehr. 

Spr., Stli ed., Gbtt. 1870), who chiefly aimed at referring linguistic 
forms to general laws and rationally explaining the latter ; J. Olshauseu 
(ob. 1882, at Bei’Iiu; Lehrh. der Jiehr. Sprache, Brunswick, 1861) 
who attempted a consistent explanation of the existing condition of 
the language, from tlie presupposed primitive Semitic forms, preserved 
according to him notably in old Arabic. F. Bbttcher '{Ansfahrl. 
Leiirh. d. heir. 8 pr. ed, by F.Mublau, 2 vols., Lpz. 1866-8) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as 
well as to giv e an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 

the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Sieafned TphlT^ 

TrJrt'^SpS" ’ vom 10. his ^.um il jahrh.\ 

A strong impulse was naturally given to these srndipe W +1. • j •• 
orinting-the Psalter in 147.. tlL ^lY^-oihiction 



s Ar 4.t. T. . » MHiroauawn, p, 770 U. 

full account OrsScLeMOr^lt^^^^^^^^ 
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alone. B. Stade, on the other imhd (iSfi/trh. cfer /lefir. d-V,, i, Lpz. 
1879), adopted a strictly scientific method in endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 
E. Konig^ ill Ms very thorough researches into the phonology and 
accidence starts generally fioin the position reached hy the eaily 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part ‘with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general ’ ) and instead of adopting the usual 
dogmatic method, takes pains to re-open the discussion of disputed 
grammatical questions. The syntax Kdiiig has ‘ endeavoured to treat 
in Several respects in such a way as to show its affinity to the common 
Semitic syntax — Among the works of Jewish scholars, special atten- 
tion may be called to the grammar by S. D. Luzaatto written in 
Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief recpirements for one who is. treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are— (i) that he should observe as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element) ; (2) that he should try to eupiiafw these 
facts, partly hy comparing them with one another and hy the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the geneinl laws of philology 
(the logical element). 

Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the 
original text of the 0 . T. has suffered to a much greater extent than 
former scholars were inclined to admit, in spite of the numher of 
variants in parallel passages t : Is 2'*=:Mi Is 36-39=2]^ i8‘'- 
20'®, Jer 52 = 2 K 24®-25‘’°, 2 B 40^^’^-==: , 

^ 70, 108 — 57® ®' and Gf. also the parallels between the - 

Chronicles and the older historical hooks, and F. Vodel, Die honso-nant. 
Yarianien in den d.op^elt iiberlief. poet. StUchen d. masoret. Textes, 
Lpz. 1905. As to the extent and causes of the corruption of the 
Masoretic text, the newly discovei*ed fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus are very instructive ; cf. Smeiid, gel. Ans., 1906, 

P- 7% , 

The causes of unintentional corruption in the great majority of 
cases are ;• — Interchange of similar letters, which has sometimes taken 
place in the early ‘ Phoenician ’ wu'i ting; transposition or omission of 


^ Hiatorisch-Jirit. Lehrgeh. tier hehr, Sprache mit sfeter Jksiehunn avf Qimchi und 
die atiderm AutoritCiien : 1 , ‘Lelire von der Sshrift, der Aussprache, dem Proii. 
u. dem Verbum,’ Lpz. 1S81 ; 11 . i, ‘ Abseliluss der spezielleh Pormenlelire u. 
generelle I'ormcnl.,’ 1895 ; ii. 2, ‘ Historisch.komiiar. Syntax d, hebr. Spr.,' 
3807. 
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wrong place ; such omission is generally due to tomoioteleuton (cf. 
Ginsbuig, Intrcd,, ff.), i. e. the scribe’s eye wanders from the 
place to a subsequent word of tlie same or similar form. Other 
causes are dittography, i.e. erroneous repetition of letters, Words, 
and even sentences ; its opposite, haplography; and lastly wrong 
division of words (cf. Ginshurg,^!^^^^^^ p. 158 ff.), since at a certain 
peiiod in the tiansmission of the text the words were not separated.^—— 
I7itentwnal changes are due to corrections for the sake of decency or 
of dogma, and to the insertion of glosses, some of them very early. 

Advance in grammar is therefore closely dependent on progress 
in text^ crMctsm. The systematic pursuit of the latter has only 
begun in recent years ; cf. especially Doorninck on Ju 1-16, Leid. 
1879 ; Wellhausen, Text derBb. Sam., Gott. 1871 ; Cornill, EzeM, 
Lpz. 1886 ; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Km., Ndrdl. 1887 ; Driver, 
Botes on the Eehr. text of the Books of Sam., Oxf. 1890; Kloster- 
mann, Munich, 1893 ; Oovi, Textus hebr. emlndatmies, 

Lugd. 1900 7 Burney on Kings, Oxf, 1903; the commentaries of Marti 
and Kowack; the Internat. Cnt. Comm.; Kautzsch, "Eie heil. 
Schxiftm des A.T.\ i^Q^--io, A. critical edition of the O.T. with full 
textual notes, and indicating the different documents by colours is 
being published in a handsome form by P. Haupt in The Sacred B^ks 
of the Old Test., fL^z. and Baltimore, 1893 ff. (sixteen parts have 
appeared r Bxod., Deut., Minor Prophets, and Megilloth are still to 
come>; lkM, Bma]idn-mca% 1909, Masoretic text from dacob k 

.ayyim (see c), with a valuable selection of variants from the 
versions, and emendations. 

§ 4 . Division and Armngement of the Grammar. : 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the 
Jiee conetitnent parts of every langnage, viz. (i) artionlate smnds 

soimds end. their representation m writing. It describes the nature 
and relations of the sounds of the lang uage, teaches the pronunciation 

inscription of Me% ”alwav&^ dhddes^tlie word inscriptions, Tlie 

inscription | see tho facdiiHe at tbl 

qucntlj marks the close of a sentence hy a sSo? Srsmmar), and fro- 
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of tlie written signs (orthoepy), and the established mode of writing 
(orthography). It then treats of the sounds as combined in syllables 
and words, and specifies the laws and conditions under which this 
combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (i) the principles of th& formation 
of words, or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of i. e. 

of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, or the arrangement of words) : (i) shows 
how the word-formations and inflexions occurring in the language are 
used to express different shades of ideas, and how other ideas, for 
which the language has not coined any forms, are expressed by 
periphrasis ; (2) states the laws according to which the parts of 
speech are combined in sentences (the principles of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense of the term). 


FIRST PART 

ELEMEKTAEY PRINCIPLES OK THE SOUNDS AND 
■ CHARACTERS 


CHAPTER I 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AKD CHARACTERS 

i Ooniomnta : tMv Fm'ms and Nanies. 

(Cf. the Table of Alphabets.) 

® ^^"^<J“tliteratureon the subject, special attention is dirpr.f..a 
to . A. Berliner, Beiirage mrhebr. Gramm., Beriin iS^o n r« directed 

Freiburg, 1804, i 27 Qff ^Lidzbaraw” tt m’ Lehrbwh d. hebr. ArchdoL, 

1901, p 439 fi. (cf. his j|. 016 if s . ^ ^ ^ h 

buchstaben in It r^ J » y > “oa ijie xifanitn dei Alphabet- 

of ihe Bible, iy, Edinb 1002* n 'qaa& • iri the Dictionary 

Ursprung des kanaan. Alphabets Berlin ^’xr Ueber dm 

semit. Alphabets/ in fX ^ ft H* Grannie, ‘Zur Genesis des 

Bniwickelungsgesch. d. Schrift Mimb>b * t’ ’ ^■. zit eincr 

Port Wayne, IQ07 —B Blau ^ ^ ■^^Phabef. 

and his^Bebe?! Strassb. 1901 

of the Palaeographieal Soe London iSS? • ’ri ^ of the On'mtai Series 

son’s Corpus Ini. ShfteterS ^ 

Bncycl,, see above, Si , also Lidzharshi s in the dewish 

- ipts of tie 0 T. are written and onr editions of the Bible are 
pun , commonly called the rgwore character {PanD nrs) also the 

‘ ™’ CM Canaanitish ^ writing, as ft ,,35 

ZAW. 1883, n 3gjf Aramaenns; cf. Stadc in 
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public monuments in the heginning of the ninth and in the second 
half of the eighth century b.c., is to be seen in the inscription of 
as well as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Macca- 
baean coins of the second century b, c., and also on ancient gems, 
still bear much resemblance to this (cf. § 2 d). With the Old Hebrew 
writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1 h, § 2/, and the 
Table of Alphabets). From the analogy of the history of other kinds 
of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along with this monu- 
mental character, a less antique and in some ways more conyenient, 
rounded style was early deyeloped, for use on softer materials, skins, 
hark, papyrus, and the like. This the Samaritans retained after their 
separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually t (Ijetween the 
sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic character. 
From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the middle of the 
third century) what is called the square c/mractcr, which consequently 
hears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic writing, such 
as the Egyptian-Aramaic, the Hahatean and especially the Palmyrene. 
Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, that of 'Araq 
al-Emir (i5-| miles north-east of the mouth of the Jordan) probably 
belongs to 183 b.c.® 

The Jewish sai-cophagus-inscriptions of the time of Christ, fonrid in 
Jerusalem in 1905, almost without exception exhibit a pure square character. 
This altered little in the course of centuries, so that the age of a Hebrew MS. 
cannot easily be determined from the style of the writing. The oldest known 
biblical fragment is the Nash papyrus (found in 1902), containing the ten 
commandments and the beginning of Dt 6'* *', of tbe end of the first or 
beginning of the second century a. n. ; ef. N. Peters, Die ciltests Ahschr. dsr to 
Gebots, Preibg. i. B. 1905. Of actual MSS. of the Bible the oldest is probably 
one of 820-850 A.D. described by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 469 ff,, at the head of 
his sixty principal MSS. j next in age is the codex of Moses ben Asher at 
Cairo (897 a. d., cf. the art. ‘ Sei-ibe.s ’ in the Jm. Encycl xi and Gottheil in 
JQS. 1905, p. 32). The date (916 a. ».) of the Codex prophetarum Babylon. 
Petropol, (see § 8 g, note) is quite certain.— In the synagogue-rolls a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the Tam -character (said to be so called from Rabbi 
Tam, grandson of E. Yishiqi, in the twelfth century) with its straight strokes, 
square corners and ‘ tittles ’ (tagin), in German and Polish MSS., and the 
foreign character with rounded letters and tittles in Spanish MSS. See 
further E. KOnig, Einl. in das A. T., Bonn, 1893, p. 16 ff. 



grounds for believing that the South Semitic alphabet is derived not from 
the MeSa' character, or from some kindred and hai'dly older script, but from 
some unknown and much earlier form of writing. 

1 On the effect of the transitional mixtui-e of earlier and later forms on the 
constitution of the text, see E. Kittel, VebsT d, KoiicendigTc. d. Serausg. einer 
neiten hebr. Sibel, Lpz. 1901, p. 20 ff. — L. Blau, ‘ Wie lange stand die althebr. 
Schrift bei den Juden im Gebrauch?’ in Kaufmanngedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, 
p. 44 ff. 

® Not 176, as formerly held. Driver and Lidzbarski now read 
correctly, not n’'2'iQ. 


II 


i 

jif 

ji* 


3, final *1 

b 

tD, final D 
3. final I 
D 

y 


Atepfi 

Beth 

Gimel {Giml) 
DaUth 
■Be'r:. 

Faw (F&e) 
Zmfln 
EHh 
THh 

hd 

Kaph 

Lamed 

Mhn 

EUn 

SamGih 

“Ayln 


’ spiritus Unis 
h {hh, but see § 6 «) 

9 Wh » i» » ) 

d {dll, ,, ,j j> ) 

h 

w (w) ’ 

«, as in English (soft «) 
h, a strong guttural 
t, empljatic t 
9 (*■) ^ 

J; (M, but see § 6 ?^) 

I , ■ 

m 

I 'a ", 

'\S , 

' a peculiar guttural (see 
below) 

i’(/see§6«) 
a, enapbatic a 
g, a strong formed at 
the back of the palate 

■ ''T : ' 

s, pronounced s/i 
t {th, but see § 6 


^ Philippi ‘Die Ausspraehe der semit. Consonanten 1 nnd in ZDMG 
1886 p. 639 1897, p. 66 if, adduces reasons in detail for the opiMon tS 

2-Somxhc 1 and are certainly by usage consonants, altl.^gdfb^aLt 
^ consequently arc consonantal ;owcLs>; 

iNestle (Acifis du onzieme Congres . . . des Orie<t>1nh‘=!fp<! , 

shown that the original order was {y b* * 


X, final 1* 

Sd,de 

P 

Q¥ 

n 

BeS 

j53' 

Atn 

jlJ? '' ■ 


n\'' 

Taw{Tm) 
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3. As the Table sbows, five letters have » special form at tbe end c 

of the word. Tbey are called final letters, and were combined, by the 
Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word fSJDS or 

better, with A. Miiller and Btade, i. e, as the hreaker in pieces} 

Of these, “I, S|, f are distinguished from the common form by the 

shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left." In the case of D the letter is completely 
closed. , 

4 . Hebrew is read and written from right to left.® Words must^^ 
not be divided at the end of the Hnes,*^ but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters Buitahle 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 

In our printed texts these Uterae dilatahiles are the five following : 

D n ^ n (mnemonic word CnbnK ’o-halthn). In MSS. other 
letters suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 
1 , a, *1 7 cf. Strack in the Theot Lekrb., 1882, No. 22; Nestle, AM 11 '^. ' 
ipod,. .p.'i7of.' /' 

Eem. I, The foiTus of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of t? 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Tod, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. 1'), but as a letter simply the sound 
'* (y), with which this word begins ; 'Aym, originally a circle, properly an 
eye ®^^nds for the consonant y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, 
the resemblance of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for 
the most part recognizable (see the Table). In some letters ( 2 ^ 1, t, 52 ^) the 
similarity is still preserved in the square character. 

It is another question whether the present names are all original. Tires’- 
may be merely due to a later, and not always accurate, interpretation of the 
forms. Moreover, it is possible that in the period from about 1 500 to 1000 b. c, 
the original forms underwent considerable change. t 

The usual explanation of the present names of the letters'® is; ox, f 


^ In the Talmud, disregarding the alphabetical order, ofihy watcher, 

Ue. prophet, ScB tho discussions of this mnemonic word by Nestle, 

1907, p. 1 19 ff., Kbnig, Bacher (who would read '5})DS"|D= proceeding /ro>« thy 
prophets, Is ^2% Krauss, Mai'morstein, ibid, p, 278 ff. All the twenty-two 
letters, together with the five final forms, occur in Zp 3®. 

2 Cliwolson, Corpus Inscr. Sehr., col. 68, rightly observes that the more 
original forms of these letters are preserved in the liierm finales. Instances of 
them go back to the time of Christ. 

3 The same was originally the practice in Greek, which only adopted the 
opposite direction exclusively about 400 B.o. On the lomirophedon writing 
(alternately in each direction) in early Greek, early Sabacan, and in the 
Safa- inscriptions of the first three centuries jV.D., cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemcris, i. 
Ji6'f. 

* This does not apply to early inscriptions or seals. Cf. MsSa', ii. 1-5, 
7, 8, fee., Siioam 2, 3, 5, where the division of words aippearsto be customary. 

® We possess Greek transcriptions of the Hebre-w names, dating from the 
fifth century b. c. The LXX give them (in almost the same form as Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. 10. 5) in La 1--4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. the 
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fi'S /jozese, earner (according to Lidzbarski, see below, perhaps originally 
?| 1 S pick-axe), door (j)TO'p 6 Tlj folding- door j according to Lidzbarski, 
perhaps the female breast), air-hole {^), laUice-window (f), 11 hook, nail, pi 
^l'eapon (according to Nestle, comparing the Greek fpr^c, rather n^| ofee-frec), 
fence, barrier (but perhaps only differentiated from H by the left-hand 
stroke), jTD a winding (?), according to others a leather bottle or a snake (but 
perhaps only differentiated from n by a circle round it), “1p izand, S'!? bent 
hand, oa:-groad, D)p water, fish (Lidzbarski, ‘perhaps originally ^n3 
snake,' as in EtMopie), 1 |DD prop (perhaps a modification of T), py eye, KS 
(also '^B) mouth, '< 1 'S fish-hook (^), Sjip eye 6/ a Meedie, according to others hack oj 
the head (Lidzb., ‘perhaps hoio »), jyn head, pB? tooth, W sign, cross. 

!' . , regard to the origin of this alphabet, it may be taken as pi'oved that 
it is not earlier (or Teiy little earlier) than the fifteenth eenturv b. c.. since 
otherwise the el-Amarna tablets (§2/) would not have been 'written ex- 
clusively in cuneiform.^ ^ It seems equally certain on various grounds, that 
it originated on Oanaanitish soil. It is, however, still an open question 
whether the inventois of it borrowed 

(a) From the Egyptian system — not, as was formerly supposed, by direct 
adoption of hieroglyphic signs (an explanation of twelve or thirteen characters 
was revived by J. Halevy in Bev. Semit. 1901, p. 356 ff., 1902, i>. 331 If., and in 
the V erhandlungcn des xin, , . , Orieut.-Kongr. zu Haiiib,, Leiden, 1904, p. 19911.; 
but cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 261 tf.j, or of hieratic characters derived from 
them (so E. de Eouge), but by the adojition of the ac 7 'ophonic principle (see f 1 
by which e. g, the hand, in Egyptian tot, represents the letter t, the lion - 
laboi, the letter I This view still seems the most probable. It i.s now 
accepted by Lidzbarski (‘Dor Urspnmg d. nord- u. siidaemit. Schrift’ in 
Epketnaris, i (1900), 109 ff., cf. pp. 134 and 261 ff.), tiiough in his Kordsem. 
Lpigr. (1898) p. 173 ff. he was still undecided. 

(&) From the Babylonian (cuneiform) system. Wuttke's and W. Deecke's 
ueiivation of tho old-Semitic alphabet from nevv-A.ssyj'ian cuneiform is 
impossible for chronological reasons. More recently Peters and Hommol 
have sought to derive it from the old -Babylonian, and Ball from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. _ A vigorous discussion has been aroused by tho theoi-y 
of Frdr. Deiitzscli (in Die Entstchinig des alt. Schriftsifstems od. der Urspr. dcr 
Keilschriflseichcn dargel., Lpz. 1897; and with the same title ‘Ein Nachvvort’, 
Lpz. 1898, preceded by a very clour outline of the theory) that the old-Somitic. 
alphabet arose in Canaan under the influence both of the Egyptian svstem 
(whence the acrophonie principle) and of the old-Babylonian, whence the 
principle of the graphic representation of objects and ideas by means of 
simple, and mostly rectilinear, signs. He holds that the choice of the 
objects was probably (m about fifteen cases) i.ofluenced by the Babylonian 
system. The correspondence of names had all the more effect since, ’accord- 
ing to Ziramern {ZDMG. 1896, p. 667 ff,), out of tiyelvo names which are 
certainly identical, eight appear in tlie same order in the Babylonian arrange- 
ment 01 signs. But it must first bo shown that the present names of the 

Cod. Amiatinus) in ^ iii, 112, 119, fem with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. Tiie 
forms Deleth (and delth), Zai, Sen (LXX also yo-er, ef. Hcbr, fjy tooth) are to be 
noticed, amongst others, for Dcdeth, Zain, Sin. Cf. the tables in Nokleke 
IMtrage sur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 126 f. In his opinion (and so Lidzbarski* 
Ephemeris, 1. 134) the form and meaning of the names point to Phoenicia as 
the ongmal home of the alphabet, since alf, h't, dm, traw, tclw, pci = pc nl 
mouth, and the vowel of = rbs, head, are all Hebraeo-Phoenician. ' ’ 

wifb found a jar-handle 

with the Canaanite characters which he dates (probably too early) .about 
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'Phoenician’ letters really denote th& original pictnre* The identity of 
the objects may perhaps be diie simply to the choice of the commonest things 
(animals, implements, limbs) in both systems. 

The derivation of the Semitic alphabet from the signs of the Zodiac and 
their names, first attempted by Seyffai’th in 1834, has been revived by 
Winchler, who refers twelve fundamental sounds to the Babylonian Zodiac. 
Hommel connects the original alphabet with the moon and its phases, and 
certain constellations J ef. Lidzbarski, Bpfteweris, i. 269.®,, and in complete 
agreement with him, Benzinger, iTe&n .^LrcMoZogie®, p. 173 ff. This theory 
is by no means convincing. 

(c) Prom the hieroglyphic system of writing discovered in 1894 by 
A. J. Evans in inscriptions in BrCte (esp. at Cnossus) and elsewhere. 
According to Einge ( 1 897) and others, this represents the ‘ Myeenaeah script ’ 
used about 3ooo-^iooo"n. c., and accbrdingto Pries (‘Die neUesten Porsehungen 
fiber d. Urspr. des phdniz. Alph.’ in ZDPF. xxii. x 18 &) really supplies the 
original forms of the Phoenician alphabet as brought to Palestine by the 
Philistines about I loo B.Ci, hut ‘the PhoeniciamOanaanite- Hebrews gave to 
the Mycenaean signs names derived from the earlier cuneiform signs’. 
The hypothesis of Pries is thus connected with that of Delitzseh. But 
although the derivation of the Phoenician forms from ‘Mycenaean’ typos 
appears in some cases very plausible, in others there are grave difiieuities, 
and moreover the date, 1100 b.o., assigned for the introduction of the alphabet 
is clearly too late. [See Evans, Scripto Jfiwoa, Oxf. 1909, p. 80 ff,] 

(d) Prom a system, derived from Asia Minor, closely related to the Cypriote 
syllabary (Praetorius, Per Urspr. des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 190&). On this 
theory the Oanaanifces transformed the syllabic into an apparently alphabetic 
writing. In reality, however, they merely retained a single sign for the 
various syllables, so that e.g. p is not really q, but get, qe, qi, &e. Of the five 
Cypriote vowels also they retained only the star (in Cypriote = a) simplified 
into an ’«Ze/(see alphabetical table) to express the vowels at the beginning of 
syllables, and i and m as Yod and Waw. Praetorius claims to explain about 
half the twenty 4 wo Canaanite letters in this way, but there are various 
objections to his ingenious hypothesis. 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess early evidence in the alphabetic^ 4 

poems: 9 cf. ip x6^ and vv^*~^^ p-fl ; ef. Gray in the Expositor, 1906, 
p. 233 if., and Eosenthal, ZAW. 1896, p. 40, who shows that ^ 9®*^®-’'? 3^ 2 

exactly fit in between D, and that ^ therefor© has the reverse 
order ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ *') ; also ip]p 25 and 84 (both without a separate l-verse and with 
a repeated at the end ®) ; 37, in, 112, 119 (in which every eight verses begin 
with the same letter, each strophe, as discovered by D, H. Mfiller of Yienna, 
containing the eight leading words of ^19® tord, "eduth, &c.) ; La 1-4 (in 2-4 
S before JJ®, in chap. 3 eveiy three verses with the same initial, see Lohr, 
ZAW, 1904, p. I if., in chap. 5 at any rate as many verses as letters in the 
alphabet) ; Pr 243-®-®, 31!^®* (in the L'SX with 3 before J?®) ; also in Ha 
Pastor Frolinmeyer ofYVfirttemberg (ob. 1880) detected traces of an alpha- 
betic arrangement, but the attempt of Gunkel, Biekell, Arnold {ZAW. 1901, 

^ On the supposed connexion of this artificial arrangement with magical 
formulae (‘the* order of the letters was believed to have a sort of magic 
power ’) cf. Lohr, Tf. 1905, p. 173 if., and Klagelieder% .GQtb. 1907, p. vii 

® On this superfluous 3 ef. Gtrimrae, JEtiphemisUc liturgical appendices, Lpz. 
1901, p. 8 fl'., and Nestle, ZAW. 1903, p. 340 f, who considers it an appendage 
to the Greek alphabet. 

® [Porh.aps also originally in -p 34.] 2 before J) is probably due to a magic 
alphabet, see above, n. e. According to BOhmer, ZAW. 1908, p. 53 ff., the 
combinations 3 ! 8 , 13 , &c., wei'e used in magical texts; DJ? was excluded, 

but by a rearrangement wo get f]D and 5 '‘y. 
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p, 225 if.), Happei {JDer Ps, rah., Wtirzb. 1900) to discover farther traces, 
has not been suecessfnl. [Cf. G-ray in ^ayosifor, iSpSj p. 207 ftV; Driver, in the 
Century Bible, Nahmn, p,26.]— Bickell, Ztschr.f. Kath, TheoL,l882, p. had 

already deduced fi-om the versions the alphabetical character of Ecclus 
with tho omission of the 1-verse and with at the end. His eonjectui'es 
have been brilliantly confirmed by the discovery of the Hebrew original* 
although tho order from 5 to ^ is partly disturbed or obscured. If 1 before 
is deleted, ten letters are in their right positions, and seven can be restored 
to their places with certainty. Of. N, Schlbgl, ZPMG. 53, 669 ff. ; C- Taylor 
in the appendix to SchecMer and Taylor, The Wisdom of Bm Sira, Cambr. 1899, 
p. ixxvi fli, and in the Journ. of PMM., xxx (igo6}, p. ; JQB. 19015, 
p. 23S if . ; Lohr, Z A W. I QOS, p. 183 if. ; I. Levy, BBT. 1907,. p. 62 if. 

The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and dental sounds 2^ 3^ *1^ 
and of the three liquids 3^ indicates an attempt at classification. At 
the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. Thus 
it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand (Fed. 
Baph), as also two (if Q%^ = back of the head) which represent the heady and 
in general several forms denoting objects naturally connected (Mem and Amh, 

• 'Ai/m and Pe), stand next to one another. 

2' The order, names, and numerical values of the letters have passed over from 
the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet the letters 'A to T are 
borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets as well as 
the Eornan, and consequently all alphabets derived either front this or from 
the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 

A* 3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used 
also as numerical signs ; of. G. Gundermann, D/e Fateeicftm, Giessen, 1S99, 
p, 6 f., and Lidzbarski, Bphmeris, i. 106 ff. The earliest traces of this usage 
are, however, first found on the Maccabean coins (see above, § 2 d, end). 
These numerical letters were afterwards commonly employed, e.g. for markin' ' 
the numbera of chapters and verses in the editions of tho Bible. The units 
denoted by the tens by '-i*, 100-400 by p-H, the numbers from 
500-900 by n (=400), with the addition of the remaining hundreds, e. g. pH 
500. In compound numbers the greater precedes (on the right), thus K'' ii, 
i<2p 131, But 15 is expressed by ID 9+6, not n> (wliich is a form of tlie 
divine name, being the first two consonants of nin^).’-* P’or a similar reason 
ID is also mostly written for 16, instead of V, which in compound proper 
names, like also represents the name of God, niH'. 

The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed 
above, e. g. jjj 1000. 

I b. The reckoning of the years in Jewish w'ritings (generally afier 

ike creation) follows either the / mZZ cAroMo/ogy (^113 or 0 with the 
addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology (pap ''si?), in which they 

are omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the 
Christian era is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand 
years by the addition of 1240 (i* e* if the date falls between Jan. i and the 
Jewish new year; otherwise add 1339), the thousands of the Creation era 
being omitted. 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O.T., but they 
occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews!* 

A See note 3 on p. 29. 

On the rise of this custom (H' having been originally used and afterwards 
'n), cf. Nestle in ZAW. 18S4, P- 250, where a trace of this method of writing 
occurring as early as Origen is noted. 

® Of. Jo. Buxtoif, De abbreviaiuris Eehr., Basel, 1613, &c. ; Pietro Perreau. 
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A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as tbe sign of abridgement in old 
MSS. and editions, e. g, for , 'S for ^3^3 ■ aliqtiiSi 'l for aliquid, 

'151 for j eit compiws, i. e. and so on. Also in the middle of wliat . is 
apparently a word, such strobes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a mr 
memorMis {Gf, e. g. § 15 d d^Kfl). Two such strokes are employed, from § 41 d 
onward, to mark the different classes of weak verbs.“-Note also or i'* (also 
'n)fornin|. 

5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the O. T, text, which are already 
mentioned in the Talmud, are— (i) The 15 punda exirmrdinaria, about whieh 
the tradition (from Siphri on onwards) differs considerably, even as to 

their number ; on particular consonants, Gn 16®, 1 8®, Nii 9®® ; or on 

whole words, 6n 33^ 37'*®, Nu 3®®, 21®®, 29*®, Bt 29®®, 2 S 19®®, Is 44®, Ez 41®®, 
46®®, 27*®, — all no doubt critical marks ; of. Stvaek, R'Qlegomma (hitica, p. 88 

ff. ; 1 . Blau, JfasorefMcfts Unlersucfittngen, Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 £f., and Minleitung 
in die hi. Sehrift, Budapest, 1894; KOnigsberger, Jud. .Lit.-Blatt, 1891, nos, 29-31, 
and Ams Jfa.som^ u. TaJmudkritikj Berlin, 1892, p. 6 ff. ; Mayer-Lanlbert, BEJ. 
30 (1895), no. 59 ; and especially Ginsburg, Introd., p, 318 if. ; also on the ten 
points found in the Pentateuch, see Butin (Baltimore, 1906'), who considers 
that they are as old as the Christian era and probably mark a letter, &c., to 
be deleted, (2) The Uterae majusculae (e.g. 1 Gn I®, 1 Xv ii*® as the middle 
consonant of the Pentateuch, ^ Nu 14^^), and «M‘»KScidae (e. g. H Gn 2^). (3) The 
Uterae suspensae (Ginsburg, IntrCd., p. 334flF.) 3 Ju 18®® (which points to the 
reading n_^D for D^SD), 1 ? f 80^^ (the middle of the Psalms ^ ) and Jb 3S“*1®, 
(4) The ‘mutilated’ ipaw in Hu 25^®, and p Ex 32®® (Qn'fSpS), and 
Hu 7® (DnipSrt). (5) Mem clausum in Is 9®, and Ifew apertum in 

C'XI'IQ Dn Heh 2’®. (6) Hfin inversum before Hu ic®®, and after ver. 36, as also 
before ^ 107®®”®® and ; according to Ginsburg, Introd., p. 341 ff., a sort of 
bracket to indicate that the verses are out of place; cf. Krauss, ZATK 1902, 
p. 57 ff., who regards the inverted Hiins as an imitation of the Greek obelus. 


§ e* Pronwn&iation and Tmidon of Comonants. 

P. Haupt, ‘Die Semit. Spraehlaute u. ibre IJmsohrifi,’ in Beiirdffe hut A ssyrio- 
logie u. terglekh. semit. Sprachwisaenschaft, by Belitzsch and Haupt, i, Lpz. 1889, 
249 ff, ; E. Sievers, jlfeWsc?8e Stodifiw, i, Lpz. 1901, p, 14 ff. 

1. An accurate knowledge of tke original plxonetie value of eacli a 
consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many gi’ammatical 
peculiarities and changes (§18 ff.) only become intelligible from the 
nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This knowledge is obtained 
partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, especially the 
still living Arabic, partly by observing the affinity and interchange 


Oceam delle abhreviaiure e sigle®, Partna, 1883 (appendix, 1884) ; Ph. Lederer, 
HeW. u. Chald. A^reviaturen, Prahkf. 1893; Handler, AMreviaiwren 

(annexed to G. Dalmah's Am»i.-nm 7 ie&n IWS.j Px'ankf. 1897) ; Xevias, art. 
‘ Abbraviatioiis,' in the Jew. BncycL, i. 39 ff. ; P. Perles, ‘ Zur Geseh. der Abbrev. 
im Hebr.' (Archiv f. Stamgr., 1902, p, 41 ff.). On abbreviations in biblical 
MSS. see Ginsburg, Introd., 165 ff. ' 

® According to Blau, Studien sum althebr. Buchwesen, Strassburg, 1902, p. 167, 
properly a large Jl, called fluyd because suspended between the two halves of 
the Psalter, and then incorrectly taken for a littera su^ensa. 



of spuncls on Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly from tbe tradition of 
tbe Jews.* 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modern German Jews, which partly 
resembles the Syriac and is generally called ‘Polish’, differs considerably 
from that of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to 
the Arabic. The pronunciation of Hebrew by Christians follows the latter 

(after the example of Eeuehl in), in almost all cases. 

O The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in 
Assyrian cuneiform ; a later, but yet in its Way very important system is 
seen in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek 
letters.® As, however, corresponding signs for several sounds V, 2f, p, 8^) 
are wanting in the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was 
possible in these cases. The same applies to the latin transcription of Hebrew 
words by Jerome, according to the Jewish pronunciation of Ms time.® 

On the pronunciation of the modern Jews in North Africa, see Barges in 
the JoMm. Asia;., Nov. 1848 ; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. DtSrenbourg, 
Manuel du ferieM?*, , &o. (from a Yemen. MS. of the^year 1390), Paris, 1871 
(extrait 6 du Jowm. Asia#. 1870). 

C 2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and 
sibilants, and of D and p, it may be remarked — 

I. Among the gutturals, the glottal stop is the lightest, corresponding to 
the spirit^^s lenis of the Greeks. It may stand either at the beginning or end 
of a syllable, e. g. ’dmdr, df'K) yii'Mm. Even he/ore a vowel K is almost 
lost to our ear, like the a in feour and In the Freneli huUtyhomme: After a 
vowel K generally (and at the end of a word, always) coalesces with it, e. g. 
qCirii for an original qdra\ Arab, qard'a ; see further, § 23 a, 27 g. 

d n before a vowel corresponds exactly to our h (spiritus asper) ; after a 
vowel it is either a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not 
■Jtinal, e. g. ndhpakh ; at the end of a word the consonantal H has a j^oint 
— Mappiq— in it, see § 14), or it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 
generally as a mere orthographic indication of a preceding vo\vel, e. g. n!?2 
gala ; cf. §§ 7 5 and 75 a. 

C y is related to X, but is a much stronger guttural. Its strongest sonnd is 
a rattled, guttural g, cf. e. g. LXX rd(a, iTlby Tonoppa-, elsewliere, a 
weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce by a spiritus (lenls 
or asper), e. g. 'H\i, 'hua\m* In the mouth of the Arabs one heiirs 

in the former case a sort of guttural r, in the latter a sound peculiar to them- 
selves foi-med in the back of the throat. — It is as incorrect to omit the i? 


® Cf. 0. Meinhof, ‘ Dio Aussprache des Hebr.,' in Keiie Jah,rh. f. Philol. u. 
Pddag., 1S85, Bd. 132, p. 146 ff. ; M. Schreiner, ‘Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,’ in ZAW. 1886, p. 213 ff. 

® Cf. Prankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag., Lpz. 1S41, p. 90 ff.; C. Kbnneke, 
‘Gymn.-Progr.,’ Stargard, 1S85. On the transcription of eleven Psalms in 
a palimpsest fragment of the Hexapla at Milan, see Mercati, Aili della B. 
Accad., xxxi, Turin, 1896. [Off Burkitt, Fragments of. . . Aguila, Cambr. 1S97, 
P- I3-] 

® Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi qiiaesiiones hehraicae in libro genescos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1S68; cf. the exhaustive and systematic dis- 
cussion by Siegfried, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr. boi ilieronvmns,’ in ZAW, 
1884, pp. 34-83. 

^ It is, however, doubtful if the LXX always consciously aimed at repro- 
ducing the actual differences of sound. 


entire! j, in reading and transcribing words 
prononnce it exactly like g or like a nasal ng. 


vas me more common 


arba\ 'ad. 


in Swiss Q'erman, somewliat as in the German Aihat, Macht, Smhe, DocM, 
ZuoM (not as in LicM, KnecM), and similar to the Spanish j. Like ;^it was, 


As regards 1, its pronnneiation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems n 
to have been the prevailing one. Hence In some respects it is also elassed ® 
with the gutturals (§ 32 2, r). On the Knfifwan, cf. § 6 o, 

, 2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any /f 
rate in some cases, arisen from dentals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Lexicon the letters T, X and SJ?). 

Sji and 5^ were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed I 
texts) by only one form ^ ; but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the 
alphabet, is clear from the fact that they are differentiated in Arabic and 
Ethiopic (cf. NsMeke in Zfschr.f. wissensch. Tkeok, 1873, p. lai ; Broekelmann, 
Grundrissj i. 133). In the Masoretic punctuation they were distinguished by 
means of the diacritical point as (sk) and I5? (i).*- 


a distinction in meaning, e. g. * 13 D to close, “ 12 ^ to hire, 730 to be foolish, 
he prudent, to he wise, Syriac always represents both sounds by D, and in. 
Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged 5 as Ezr4®; 


altogether different from the German s (fs). 

3, D, p, and probably ^ are pronounced with a strong articulation and 7/7 

with a compression of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different 
from H and 3 , which correspond to our f and lu and also are often aspirated 
(see below, w). ^ is distinguished from every other s by its peculiar articu- 
lation, and in no way corresponds to the German or <s; we transcribe it 
by s 5 cf. G. Hiising, ‘ Zum Lautwerte des y,Mn OLff. X. 467 ff. 


and Labials n S 3 *1 5 3 (nsna?) 

have a twofold pronunciation, (i) a harder sound, as mutes, like 


* The modern Samaritans, however, in. reading their Hebrew Pentateuch 
pronounce b’ invariably as 27 . 

2 The original value of D, and its relation to the original value of b* and 
is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of P. lla,n'pt,ZDMQ. 
1880, p. 762 f. ; D. H. Muller, ‘ Zur Geschichte der semit. Zischlaute,' in the 
Verhmdluhgen des Wiener Orient. Congresses, Yiemna., 1888, Semitic section, 
p. 229 ff. ; He Lagarde, ‘Samech,’ in the JfGGF'. 1891, no. 5, esp. p. 173; 
Aug. Muller, 1891, p» 267 ff. ; HGIdeke, 1893, p. 100 f, ; E. Glaser, 

Zicei Wiener JhtmcaUonen Uber MabaschUisch-pvnische Mahkte in Siidarahmi, Munich , 
1902, pp. 19 ff. — On the phonetic value of i* see G. Hiising, OLZ, 1007, 
p. 467 ff. 
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t, or initial &, g (hard), d; and ( 2 ) a softer sound as spmwfesd 
The harder sound is the original. It is retained at the beginning of 
syllahles, when there is no vowel immediately preceding to inlliience 
the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point, Danes Icne (§ 13 ), placed 
in the consonants, viz. 3 &, a y, d, 3 k, 3 p, Pi t. The weaker pro- 
nunciation appears as soon as a vowel sound immediately precedes. 
It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., by Raphe (§14 ^)) in 
printed texts usually by the mere absence of the Dages. In the ease 
of 3 , 5 , a, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as b and v, k and German (weak) c7i, p and p/i, t and th (in thin). The 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters : 
3 K, 3 X j S ^ ; P T, n In the same way a should be pronounced 
like the North German g in Tage, JVagen, and 1 like th in as 
distinguished from 3 and 3. 

For more precise information on the ensos in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, sec § 21. The modern Jews pronounce the 
aspii'ated 3 as v. the aspirated f! as s, e.g. 31 (or even ra/), n^3 baiA 
The customary transcription (used also in this Granniiar) of the spirants 
3j 3, n by b/i, kh, th is only an unsatisfiicloi*y makeshift, since it may lead 

(esp. in the case of bh and kh) to an erroneous conception of the sounds as 
real aspirates, ii-ft, 

O 4:. According to their special character the consonants are divided 
into — ■ 


(a) Gutturals 

n y n 

(5) Palatals 

p 3 3; 

(c) Dentals 

.n o I;- 

[d) Labials 

S3; , , 

(e) Sibilants 

D t; 

(/) Sonants 

M, b'l, 


In the case of 1 its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
g, end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound as a lingual, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth. 

On the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, ef. Delitzsch, Phyddl. -and 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 10 fi. ; Baer and Strack, IUkdiike ha-^’amim, Lpz. 1S79. 
p. 5, note a, and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p, 82. 

p In accordance with E. Sievers, Metrisohe Studien, i. 1 4 , the foliowizig 
scheme of the Hebrew phonetic system is substituted for the table 
formerly given in this grammar : — 

i. Throat sounds (Gutturals) ; K D y n. 


^ So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose. 
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Mouth-sounds ■ ■ ' ' w. ■' . 

m. 


w* 

ni. 

Palatal S 

3 

p 


3 

I, Mutes and 

„ . Beatal vi 

FI 

D” 

"I 

n 

Spirants : t , . , 

Labial 3 

B 

3 

a 

2 . Sibilants:: , ... t 

' 3 . Sonants f V ... '*'! 

017 5^ 

' Jj n , 

y 

D 3 




Rem. I. The meaning of the letters at the top is, w. = ‘vv'ealc, in.=middle ff 
hard, e, = emphatic. Consonants which are prodnced by the same orgair of* 
speech are called homorganic (e.g, 3 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose 
sound is of the same natm-e 7iomogeneous {e.g. 1 and ^ as semi-vowels). On 
their homorganic character and homogeneity depends the possibility of 
interchange, whether within Hebrew itself or with the hiiidred dialects. 

In such eases the soft sound generally interchanges with the soft, the hard 
w’ith the hai-d, &c. (e.g. *1=1, n = D = ^), Further transitions are not, 
however, excluded, as e. g. the interchange off! and p (n = 3 =p). Here it is 
of im)3ortanee to observe whether the change tahes place in an initial, 
medial, or final letter j since e.g. the change in a letter %vben medial does 
not always prove the possibility of the change when initial. That in certain 
cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
foIlo%ving vowel will bo noticed in the. accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Very probably in course of time certain nicer distinctions of 
pronunciation became more and more neglected and finally were lost. Thus 
e.g. the stronger y % which was known to the LSX (see above, e), became 
in many eases altogether lost to the later Jew's ; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans y and H were pronounced merely as and so in Ethiopie, 

5? like n like h, & like s. 

Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to describe especially as weak, S 
are those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, 
viz, 1 , '' (as to n, cf. § 23 A), or those which ai-e most frequently affected 

by the changes described in § 19 b-l, as .again & 5 , 1, and 3, and in certain 
cases n and b ; finally the gutturals and "1 for the reason given in § 22 b and g. 

§ 7. The Votcels General, Vo%vel Letters and Vowel Signs. 

1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic tongues. Cl 
are a, i, u. E and 0 always arise from an ohscuring or contraction 
of these three pure sounds, viz. e hy modification from 2 or c? ; short 
0 from u ; e hy conti’action from ai (properly cq/) ; and 6 sometimes 
by modification (obscuring) from, d, sometimes by contraction from cm 
(properly awy 

In Arabic writing there are vow'el signs only for a, i, u] the combined 
sounds ay and aw are therefore retained uncontraeted and pronounced as 
diphthongs {ai and au), e. g. aijy Arab, saw/, and Arab, ‘ainain. It was 

^ In proper names the LXX often use the diphthongs ai and au where the 
Hebrew form has e or 6. It is, however, very doubtful whether the a! and ail 
of the LXX really represent the true pronunciation of Hebrew of that time ; 


only in later Arabic that they became in pronunciation J and o, at least after 
weaker or softer consonants j e£ pS Arab, lain, ben, Dl' Arab, j/Umjm, t/om. 
The same contraction appears also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and 
liatin {eav(ia, Ionic 9 ama’, plmtstnm ^ plosfrum), in the French pronunciation 
of ai and au, and likewise in the German popular dialects (pge for Auge, &c.). 
Similarly, the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. 
e. g. the a in modern Persian, Swedish, English, &e.).‘ 

/j 2. The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants 
(n, 1, !:«), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 

for a still longer period afterwards (cf. § i &), must in the main have 
passed through the following stages ® 

(ft) The need of a written indication of the vowel first made itself 
felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, or of an entire 
syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of the word. The first 
step in such a case was to retain the original final consonant, at least 
as a vowel letter, i. e. merely as an indication of a final vowel. In 
point of fact we find even in the Old Testament, as already in the 
Mesa' inscription, a n employed in this way (see helow) as an indica- 
tion of a final o. From this it was only a step to the employment 
of the same consonant to indicate also other vowels when final (thus, 
e.g. in the inflection of the verbs the vowels 5,® «, e). After the 
employment of 1 as a vowel letter for d and ^2, and of ^ for e and I, 
had heeii established (see below, e) these consonants Were also em- 
ployed— although not consistently— for the same vowels at the end 
of a word. 

C According to § 91 i!> and d, tbo suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. in the noun (as 
in the verb) was originally pronounced in. But in the places where this 
tn with a preceding a is contraeted into 0 (after the rejection of the H), we 
find the n still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e. g. nh^D Gn 49*^ 
of. § 91 e;^ so throughout the MbSa' inscription !lh''3 (also 

nja, nilj nbnpfjn ; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscription 
M6§a', 1.8 = PO) Ms dags is unusual, as also HSJn I. 20 if it is for PSyti*! 
his chiefs. The verbal forms with n suffixed are to be read nS^RsV (1. 6), 
nSRDNR (I. 12 f.) and (1, 19). "•"* 

^ _ As an example of the original consonant being retained, w© might also 
include the ^ of the constr, state plur. masc. if its e (according to : | 89 d) is 

e Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short d alone 

ot all the vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced 
with short a. ' ^ ^ 

2 Cf. especially Stade, ieW.der ff»-.,p. 34ffi 
According to Stade, the employment of n for d probably took place 
first in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in 
n_, as 

* The form IJlTi contradicts the view of Oort, Theol Tijds., 1902, p. 374, that 
the above instances from the Mfisa'-inscription are to be read benhu, bahu, lahu, 
winch were afterwards vocalized as bmo, bo, lo. 



existing consonants were retained as vowel letters and were fnrtlier 
applied at the end of the word to denote the respective long vo-wels. 
Finally also will in the first instance have established itself as 
a vowel letter only where a consonantal ^ with a preceding a had 
coalesced into 4 or a. 

The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with /* 
the above assumptions. Here (as in the inscr.) we find all the long 

vowels, which have not arisen from original <iiphth,ongs, without vowel letters, 
thus aaxh, fW (or |»>D) ; nfeK, ^P, On the other Mnd 
(from jmaMfa’), *11]? (from 'aud ) ; JD^D also, if it Is to be I’ead jD'D, isan 
instance of the retention of a which has coalesced with i into L Imtanees 
of the retention of an originally consonantal K as a vowel letter are D^niKD , 
and K'lp, as also 3 ^^!. Otherwise finals is always represented by 
n ; riffiljt j n^n , mi ^ n^ps . To tMs B* alone -wonM form an exception, (ef. 
however the note on § 96 ), instead of DP (Arab, yaum) day^ which one 
•would expect. If the reading be correct, this is to be regarded as an 
argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long vowels was lost 
at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) the vowel 
letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to what 
Iras been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the Mesa' 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, pi'l (=jaiton, as the 
Amfidiv of the LXX proves), pPlH (5. from au), and nh'’3 (^ from di), but also 
even instead of (from Mus-), 113 four times, 

nh3 once, for np and njlp (from Aaii) b or 

^ Thus there occurs, e.g. in Meiit. i, 1. 3 = 'pD '* 11 ^ the tico sons; 

elsewhere 3 for ’3 (but "iD in the HeSa' and Siloam. inscrr.), t for HI i^the 
latter in the Siloam inscr.), fUD = ‘’1133 (so M 6 §a') or ^D''33, &c. Cf. on 
the other hand in MeSa', 33K-'’33K (unless it was actually pronounced 'antikh 
by the Moabites !). As final a is represented by 11 and and final i by 
so final -a is almost everywhere expressed by Via MMa‘, a-J^d always in the 
Siloam inscription. It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew oi’thography 
also once passed through a period ip which the final vowels were left always 
or sometimes undenoted, and that not a few strange forms in the present 
text of the Bible are to be explained from the fact that subsequently the 
vowel letters (especially T and '•) were not added in all cases. So Cliwolsonj 
‘Die Quieseentia ’’in in der althebi’.Orthogr.,’in Trataus: duCongres . . . des Orien- 
ttth'slesj Betersb. 1876 ; ef. numerous instances in Ginsburg, J«i!rod., p. 146 ff. 

® ‘'3i?55^n is the more styange since the name of king is represented 

as A-u si’ in cuneiform as late as 728 b.c. 




yery doubtful cases in § 8 J;), indicated by a vowel letter- 


aiid ni) the vowel letters are 
habitually employed to express long vowels which do not arise 
tbrougb contraction, and %ve even find short vowels indicated. The 
conclusion is, that if there ever was a period of Hehrew writing when 
the application of fixed laws to all eases was intended, either these 
laws were not consistently carried out in the further transmission of 
the text, or errors and confusion afterwards crept into it. More- 
over much remained uncertain even in texts which were plentifully 
provided with vowel letters. For, althoogh in most cases the context 
was a guide to the correct reading, yet there Were also cases where, 
the many possible ways of pronouncing a word, more than one 
appeared admissible.* 

3. When the language had died out, the ambiguity of such a writing 
list have been found continually more troublesome ,* and as there 
was thus a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 

points everything hitbeiio left uncertam was most 
accurately settled. It is true that there is no historical account 
of the date of this vocalization of the O. t. text, yet we may at 
least infer, from a compaiison of other historical fiicts, that it was 
gradually developed by Jewish grammarians in the sixth and seventh 
centuries a.d. under the influence of difierent Schools, traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
tradition.^ They mainly fol lowed, though with independent regard to 

J* Thus e.g. 3pP can bo read qdfal, qdtal, qdtol, qim, qami qum, 

several of these forms have also different senses, 

important of these differences are, (a) those between tb« 
of the Babylonian Scdiools, and the Occidentals 

. d70d., p. 24i ff. Both sets of variants are given by Baer in the append icS 
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Vowel .IjMterB md: Vowel Signs , : , 3 ^ ' 

the peculiar nature of th© Hebrew, the example and pattern of tho 
older Syrian punctuation.* 

^See Gesenius, Gesch. d, hehr. Spr., p. 1S2 ff. ; Httpfeld, in Tkeol, Studim u, 
Kritikm, 1830, pt. iii, who slio^vs that neither .Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs ; Berliner, Seiirdge zur hehr. Gramm, irh Tdtm. u. Midrasch, 
p. 26 ff, ; and B. Pick, in Hetrate, i. 3,p. 153 ff. ; A.br. Geiger, ‘ZurFaManim- 
[Punctuators-]Literatur,’ in Md. Zisckr.Jur Wissensch.u.lehmf x. Breslau, 
1872, p. 10 if. 5 H. Sirack, Pro%omeMa miica in Vet. Test. Hehr., Lips. 1S73; 

‘ Beitrag zur Gesch. des hehr. Biheltextes,’ in TheoL Stud.u, Z«‘t, 1 875, p. 7'36 k., 
as also in the Ztschr. J. die ges. luth. Theol. u. p. 619 ff. j ‘Massorah,’ in 

the Protest. Eeal-Enc.^, xii, 393 ff. (a good outline} ; A. Merx, in the Verliand- 
htngen des OrwUalistenUongresses m Berlin, i. Berlin, iSSi, p. 164 ff. and p. 188 ff. ; 

H. Graetz, ‘ Die Anihnge der Vokalzeiehen im Btebr.,’ in ifowafescfen/. GescA. 
u. Wissensch. d. Jvdenth. , 1881, pp. 348ff, and 39S ff.j Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
S^ireites uher die Enistehung der hehr. Punktation, Euhrort, 1885 ; Harris, ‘ The 
Eise ... of the Massorah,' JQR. i. 1889, p. 128 ff. and p. 223 ff. ; Mayer-Lanihci-t, 
REJ. xxvi. 1893, p. 274 ff. ; J. Bachraoh, Das Alter d. biU. Yocalisation u, Accen- 
tuation, 2 pts. Warsaw, 1897, and esp. Ginsbnrg, Introd. (see § 3 c), p. 2871?. ; 
Budde, ‘Zur Gesch. d. Tiberiens. Vokalisation,’ in Orient, Siudien su Ehren 
Th. Noldekes, i. 1906, 651 ff. ; Bacher, ‘ Diakrit. Zeichen in vormasoret. Zeit,’ 
in ZAIV. 1907, p. 285 ; 0 . Levias, art. ‘ Vocalization,’ in the Jemsh Encycl. — 
On the hypothesis of the origin of punctuation in the Jewish schools for 
children, eff J. iDdrenbourg in the Eer. CnA, xiii. 1879, no. 25. 

4 . To complete the historical vocalization of the cdnsonahtal text f 
a phonetie system was devised, so exact as to show all vowel-changes 
occasioned by lengthening of words, by the tone, by gutturals, &c., 
which in other languages are seldom indicated in Writing. The pro- 
nunciation followed is in the main that of the Palestinian Jews of 
about the sixth century A.B., as observed in the solemn reading of tlie 
sacred writings in synagogue and school, but based on a much older 
tradition. That the real pronunciation of early Hebrew is consistently 
preserved by this tradition, has recently been seriously questioned on 
good grounds, especially in view of the transciiption of proper names 
in the LXX. Nevertheless in many cases, internal reasons, as well as 
the analogy of the kindred languages, testify in a high degree to the 
faithfulness of the tradition. At the same recension of the text, or 
soon after, the various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, id) were 
added, and the accents (§ 1 5). 

§ 8 . The Voivel Signs in part'lcular, 

P. Haupt, ‘ The names of the Hebrew vowels,’ JAOS. xxii, and in the JoJms 
Hopkins Semitic Papers, Nowhaven, 3901, p. 7 ff. ; C. Levias in the Hehr. Unio-n 
CoZZ. Annua?, Cmcinnati, 1904, p. 138 ff. 


to his critical editions. Our printed editions present uniformly the text of 
Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben-Faphtali, 
and of numerous later corruptions. 

1 See Geiger, ‘Massorah bei d. Syrern,’ in ZDM9. 1873, p. 148 ff.; J. P. 
Martin, Hist, de laponduation on de la Mossorc clwz les Syriens, Par. 1875 ; E. Nestle, 
in ZDMG. 1876, p. 521; ff. ; Weingarten, Die syr. Ilassora nacli Bar Hehraeus, 
Hallo, 1887. 
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Preliminary Eoniark. 

The next two sections (§§ 8 and 9) have been severely criticized (Philippi, 
TiiLZ. 1897, no. 2) for assigning a definite quantity to each of the several 
vowels, whereas in reality are merely signs for it, s, 0: ‘whether 

these are long or short is not shown by the signs themselves but must be 
inferred from the rules for the pause which marks the breaks in continuous 
narrative, or from other circumstances.’ But in the twenty-fourth and suh- 
sequeat German editions of this Grammar, in the last note on § 8« [English 
ed. p. 38, note 4], it was stated ; ‘ it must be mentioned that the Masoretes 
are not concerned with any distinction between long and short vowels, or in 
general with any question of quantity. Their efforts are directed to fixing 
the received pronunciation as faithfully as possible, by means of writing. 

For a long time only sevm kings were reckoned (vox mmor. in 

Elias Lovita §urcq and Qibbu.s being counted as one vowel. 

The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is a later attempt at a 
scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not invented but 
only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhlol, cd. Eittenfa. i 36 a, 
distinguishes the five long as mothers from their five daughters).’ 

I have therefore long shared the opinion that ‘ the vowel-system repre- 
sented by the ordinary punctuation (of Tiberi.as) was primarily intended to 
mark only differences of quality’ (Slevers, Metrische Stuilien, i. 17). There is 
however, of course a further question how far these ‘ later ’ grammarians 
were mistaken in assigning a particular quantity to the vowels represented 
by pai-ticinar signs. In Philippi’s opinion they were mistaken (excluding of 
course i, e, 0 when written plene) in a very great number of cases, since not 

only does __ stand, according to circumstances, for E or «, and for 4 of «, 

but also __ for 5 or S, and for 0 or 0, e. g. nas and out of pause kibfe’ 
qa'Sn (form but in pause kuhid, qaton. 

I readily admit, with regard to Qames and S^gol, that the account formerly 
given in § 8 f. was open to misconstruction. With regard to Sere and Jiolem, 
however, I can only follow Philippi so long as his view does not conflict with 
the (to me inviolable) law of a long vowel in an open syllable before the tone 
and (except Pathah) in a final syllable with the tone. To me 
&c., IS as impossible as e.g. 2iy = ‘Smb or = SomM, in .spite of tliV analogy 

cited by Sieyers (p. 18, note i) that ‘in old German e.g. original l and ii 
often pass into Sand 0 dialectically, while remaining in a closed syllable. 

a 1 . The full vow-els (in contrast to the half- vowels or vowel trills, 

§ 10 a-f), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§ 7 a), are as follows : — 

First Class. A-soimd. 

^ ^ Qa 77 ies denotes either d, d, more strictly 5 (the obscure 

Swedish a) and as T (liand), rd’shn 

j j (heads), or ^ (in future transcribed as <3), called Qdtans 

hdidph, i.e. hurried Qames. The latter occurs almost 
exclusively as a modification of it ; cf. c and § 9 
\ 2. ___ Pdthuh, d, ri 3 hath (daughter). 


* Instead of the no doubt more accurate transcription E, E we have 
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Also 3. ^ S^gUy an open i (I or as a modifi^^ either 

in an xintoned closed syllable, as in the first syllable of DS*].! ^adMwi 
(your band) from yMkMm — or in a tone-syllable as in flDS ; 
cf. xdcrya, and on the really monosyllabic cbaracter of such forma- 
tions, see § 28 e. But >S^^( 3 ?in an open tone-syllable with a following 
b as in g^Bna (cf. § 75/), yadekha (cf. § 91 i), is due 
to contraction from cty. 

Second Class. I~ and S-sounds. 

{ 1 . fftreg with yod, almost always as (righteous), h 

2. -V- either » (see Below, i), as Q''pW mddtqtni, 6n\j ortho- 
graphically different from (Dp'>^I^), — or ?, as Ip"]^ 

sidqd (his righteousness). 

/ 3. Seri or .Sere with yod~t 6* g* hUM (his house). 

either L but rarely (see heloxr, t), or c as sem (name). 

^ j ^ere can only he e, in my opinion, in few cases, such as 

I those mentioned in § 29 /. 

I 4. S^gbl, d, a modification of e.g. Mfsi (gi'ound-form 
A ^|fa) J ”1^ laK (ground-form s?«). 

Third Class. V- and O-sounds. 

! i . ^ S4req^ usually 4 , TW mMh (to die), rarely 4. C 

2. _ Qibh'As, either e.g, sMlam (ladder), or 4, e.g. 

gumu (rise up), instead of the usual 
3. ^ and ~ ffdlem, & and o, i^^p qol (voice), ruhh (inultitxide). 

Often also a defective for t! ,* rarely i for 0. 

On the qxxestion whether -n. tinder some circumstances 
represents d, see § 93 r. 

On Qdmes ^dt4yih=^ o, generally modified from it, as “pn 
Adg (statute), see above, a. 



retained S, 4 in this grammar, as being typographically simpler and not 
liable to any misanderstanding. For Qawes Aafepft, in the previous German 
edition expressed by I, we have, after careful consideration, retni-ned to o 
The use of the same sign for n (|) and a, shows that the Massoretes did 

not intend to draw a sharp distinction between them. We hnust not, how- 
ever, regal'd the Jewish grammarians as making a merely idle distinction 
between Qdmes ruMb, or broad Qames, and Qdmes hatuph, or light Qames. It 
is quite impossible that in the living language an a lengthened from. «, as in 
cldhdr, should have been indistinguishable from e.g. the last vowel in 

or the first in D‘'f''1p.— The notation d, I, 5 expresses here the vowels essen- 
tially long, either naturally or by contraction ; the notation a, g, 0 those 
lengthened only by the tone, and therefore changeable j d, e, o the short 
vowels. As regards the others, the distinction into i and i, u and u is 
sufficient ; see § 9. — The mark * stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, whenever this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate 
syllable of the word, e. g. 

^ These modified from d, aj'e very frequent in the language. The 
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d The nam&s of the vowels are mostly taken from the form and aetioa of the 
mouth, in producing the various sounds, as ftHS openinff ; :'nS a wkk parUng 
(of the mouth), also 12^ (~J) breaking, parUng (cf. the Arab, tesr) j p* 1 *>n 
(also p'ln) nmroio opening i ciosiMS*, according to others /Mancss, i, ©. of 
the mouth (also QS ^ fidbiess of the mouth). |*Di 5 ® also denotes a slighter, 
as pl'tjl and (also D^B fl 3 p) a firmer, compression or contraction of 
the mouth. B^gU (i?i 2 D hunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So 
rii‘^p2 (t/jj-fifi points) is another name for 
e Moreover the names were mostly so formed (but only later), that the 
sound of each vowel is heard in the first syllable C|^Ci 5 for |^Cp, WB for 
’1*? for t^S) '; in order to carry this out consistently some' even write 
Sagol, Qomes-kaiuf Qiihhus. 

J 2. As tli6 above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, aft&r which it is to he pronounced, 1 m, 1 rd, 
*?, re, 2 rd, See. The Faihak called furtivum (| 22/) alone forms an 
exception to this rule, being pronounced 5(5/ore the consonant, O'*”* 
(wind, spirit). The (without ii'aw) stands on the left above the 

consonant, h rd (but ^=id). If as a vowel letter', follows a conso- 
nant which is to be pronounced wdth d, the point is placed over its 
right arm, thus ; but e.g. D^ 3 , since N here begins a syllable. 

^ Ko dot IS used for the Hoiem whoa 0 (of Course without todio) is pro- 
nounced after siji or before sin. Hence ionS (hating), KW n®i5 (to bear), 
rndfe (not ; but hwjgj- (a watchman). When 0 precedes the 
sm, the dot is placed over its right arm, ©. g. E’ai) yirpoi- (he treads with the 
feet), (those who carry). 

In the sign 'j, tlie 1 may also be a consonant. The *{ Is then either to be 
read oia (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, 
HP lending) or. w 5 , when a vowel already precedes the 1, e.g. fiy' 
’awon (iniquity) foe |hy. In more exact printing, a distinction is at least 
made between (ico) and 1 (i, e. either 3 or, when another vowel follow''s the 
waw, 010 ®').'; 


Babylonian punctuation (see § 8 g, note i) has only one sign for it and tone- 
bearing Father ;aee also Gaster, ‘Die Unterschiedslosigkeit zwisohen Pathach 
u. begol,’ in ^ 4 IF. 1894, p. *• 

/'vl the erroneous use of the term tnelo pwn, only in Germany, for surer, 
(hence als^pimpunoed melu pum to indicate ?i), see E. Nestle, ZOMO. iqoa, 
P - 597 ff- ; Baeher, Ibid., p. 799 ff., Melopum ; Simonsen, ibid., p. 807 if. ^ ^ 
The usual spelling and m a takes the words certainly rightly as 
Hebrew substantives; according to De Lagarde (Goli. gd. Anz. 1SS6, p. 
and so previously Luzzatto), }‘Di5 and nna are rather Aram, participli, like 
Dages, &c., and consequently to be transliterated QdinBs and Pdcha/i. 
in acquainted with asystt m of vocalization different 

in many respects from tne common method. The vowel signs, all except V 
arc there placed aZ«n-6 the consonants, and differ almost throughout in forint 


1 
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3. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of ia h 
the middle and n_^ at theword (§ 9 a-d, /)j 

represented owZy hy vower signs, bat the long vowels of the !*• and 
U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which the letter 


and some even as regards the sound which they denote: = a, = tone- 
bearing a and (?, — -i- = 0, 0, JL. or !?=«. In an unaharpened 

syllable = toneless d and i, and also Hafeph Pathah ; _=_ = toneless e and 
Hateph S°ghol ; = *, -:h. = -i_ = d, and IJateph Qames. Lastly in tone- 
less syllables before Lageg, -£- «=d, -ZL _Z_ -J— JS^ssa. §®vvii is 

The accents differ less and stand in some cases under the line of the consonants. 
Besides this complicated system of the Codex Baby lonicus (see below) and other 
MSS., there is a simpler one, used in Targums. It is still nneerfcaiu whether the 
latter is the foundation of the former (as Merx, Cfirest Targ. xi, and Bacher, 
ZDMG. 1895, p. 15 if.), or is a later development of it among the .Tews of South 
Arabia (as Praetorius, ZBMG. 1899, p. 181 ff,). For the older literature on 
this Babylonian punctuation “l^iP3), as it is called, see A. ilarkavy and 

H. L. Struck, Ealalog der kehr. Bibelkandschr. der Kaiserl. offentl. Bibliotheic su 
St. Petersb., St. Petersb. and Lpz., X875, parts :i and ii, p, 223 fif. A more 
thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile 
edition of the Froplietarumposimorum codex, BabylonicusPetropoUtanm {Si. Petersb., 
1876, la. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, in the 
synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Cidmea. The MS. has been shown by 
Ginsburg {Recueil des travaux rediges en memoiro . . . de Chwolson, Berlin, 1899, 
p. 149, and Inirod., pp. 216 if., 475 f.) to contain a recension of the Biblical text 
partly Babylonian and partly Palestinian ; cf. also Barnstein, The Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis, London, 1896, p. 6 f. Stack edited a fragment of it in Hosea 
et Joel prophetae ad fidem cod. Babylon. Peirop., Bt, Petersb, 1875. Cf. also the 
publication by A. Merx, quoted above, § 7 h, md Ms Ghresiomathia Targumica, 
Berlin, 1888 I G. Margolioutb, in the PSBA. xv. 4, and M. Gaster, ibid. ; 
P. Kahle, Per »wasorfii. Text des A. T. nach d. Qbei'lief, der babyl. Juden, Lpz. 1902., 
with the valuable review by Ealilfs in GGA; 1903, no. 5 ; Mestle, ZDMG. 1905, 
p. 719 (Babylonian J?. According to the opinion formeidy prevailing, 
this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed in the 
Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western or 
Tiberian system, although a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Eecentlj'-, however, Wiekes, Accents 0/ the Twenty-one Boohs, Oxford, 
1887, P* 3:4211, has endeavoured Co show, from the accents, that tho 
‘ Babylonian ’ punctuation may certainly be an Oriental^ but is by no means 
*/ie Oriental sj’stem. It is rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later 
and not altogether successful attempt to modify, and tlms to simplify, the 
sj'stem common to all the Schools in the East and West. Stack, Wise, 
Jahresb. der ZDMG. 1879, p. x 24, established the probability that the vowels 
of the superlinear punctuation arose under Arat influence from the vowel 
letters KT (so previously Pinsker and Graetz), while the Tiberian system 
shows Syrian influence. 

A third, widely different system (Palestinian), probably the basis of tho 
other two, is described by A. Neubauer, vii, 1895,, 361 ff., and 

Friedlander, ibid., p. 564 ff., nnd PSBA. 1 896, p. 86 ff. ; O. Levias, Journ. of 
Bern. Dang, md Lit., xv. p. 157 ff. ; and esp. P, Kahlc, Beitr. zu der Gesch. 
der hebr. Punktation,' in ZAW. i^T, p. 273 ff. and in Der masoref. Text des A. T. 
(see above), chiefly dealing with the Berlin MS. Or. qu. 680, which contains 
a number of variants on the biblical text, and frequently agrees with the 
transcriptions of the LXX and Jerome. 
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points is determined more precisely by the ¥OweI sign standing before, 
above, or within it. Thus — 

‘' may be combined with Mwg', *Senv C-r-? ^-rr-). 

Vwitli §i%req m.d HoUm i^ and 1).* 

In Arabic the long a also is regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. ^AUph 
so that in that language three yowel letters correspond to the three 

vowel ; classes, la Hebrew is rarely used as a vowel letter: see 5 ofe 
and § 33gf. 

2 4. The omission of the vowel letters when writing I, tt, S, 6 is culled 

soriptio defectiva in contrast to seripio plena. D^P are written 
plme, dpp , ^\>_ defectim. 

Cf. Bardowitz, Btitdim zm Qesck. cUr OrtJiogr. im Aimeir., 1S94 ; Lidzbarslii. 
Ephem.,i. 182, 275 ; Marmorstein, ‘ Midrasch der vollen u. defekt. Sohreibune,’ 
in Z^W. igoy.'p, 33 if. : ’=” 

Ic So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing is con- 
cerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one or the 
other is admissible, Thus the full form is necessary at the end of the 
woid, foi 'it, 0, d, i, e, e, as well as for d in nth 9 f)> also generally 
with d, d (cf. however § 9 4), e,g. 6 d| 5, (But the 

Masora requires in Jer 26^ 44«^ Ezr 6^1; 2 Ch 

Zp 2® [perhaps an error due to the following 'j for Is ^ 4 
[followed by for JeraS” .11^3 for 7.%) On tbe other band tbe 
defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 

e.g. D'^a (?2,ai*ow) for ftpia, n1|0 for niWD. 

I That much is here arbitrary (see § 7 g), follows from the fact that sometimes 
the same word is written very differently, e.g. 'rtb'pn Ez 1 6» : ’nbpn and also 
23* J ch I 35 Quly it may be observed, 

(a) That the soriptio plena in two successive syllables was generally 
avoidedpcf. e.g. raybut Q'Kpa; but dW- fe' nlfe • ' • ' 

anKSD. . ■ ■ “■ ’ 

regularly in post-biblical 

Hebrew) the full form, m the earlier the defective, itmore usual. 

m 5. In tbe cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel-letter 

which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. 1-—, 1*' ^ i 1 

be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, since it 

tad, the Towel letter, are alee called by the grammarian., SSZtZ 

inMelrm (J olms Hopkins IJniv. eirculara, 




I. First Class, A-smnd. 

1. Qa'mes wlien it represents a long ay is, by nature and origin, 
of two kinds ; — 

(1) The essentially long A (in. Arabic regularly written, which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25 c), e.g. 3 ^? 
¥ihdhh (writing) ; vei’y seldom with a following K, as 2 S la*'* 
(see the examples in § 'jaj?).® 

The writing of QKj? Ho for D )5 would only be Justifiable, if the « h 
of this form were to he explained as a contraction of M ; of. however 
§ 72 cs ; JXTNeh 13^® for {dag) is ceiiainly incorrect.— The rarity of the 

« in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part become an 
obtuse d; see below, g. 

(2) a, lengthened only by positioit (i. e. tone-long or at all events C 

lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27 e-A), either in the tone-syllahle 
itself (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by ^ see 

below), or just before or aftei’ it. This sound is invariably lengthened 
from an original d,® and is found in open syllables, i. e. syllables ending 
in a vowel (§266), e. g. lahl, qdtdla^ 

yaqdmu, ’dstrit), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in 


f In MSS. 1 and in such combinations as * 0 ^ are even marked with 
Mappiq (§ 14 a). 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which K has lost its consonantal 
sound by coalescing with a preceding a, § 23 a-d. 

® In Arabic this «■ is always i-etained in an open syllable. 
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a consonant, a8 “1’ , 32 l 3 (valgar Arab. yMf hanMh). la a closed s^diabie, 
however, it can only stand vrhen this baa the tone, ^21, ; whereas 

in an open syllable it is especially frequent the tone, e.g. 12*1, 

^ 5 ^. Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens 
most commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, cf. § 89 a) 
the original short d {Patliah) is x'etained in a closed syllable, while in 
an open syllable it becomes S^^wd (§ 27 i)% constr. state 

{If'Jckdm) ] 233 , 233 {d^hhCir)i For examples of the 

retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of d lengthened from «, see 
§ 93 

d In some terminations of the verb ( 1 ? in the and sing. masc. perf, 

.,1 in the 2nd pi, fern, of the imperat., as well as in the 3rd and 2 nc! 
pL fern, of the iinperf.), in i2K thou (masc.) and in the suffixes and n , 
the final d can stand even without a vowel letter. A n is, however, 
in these cases (except with 2) frequently added as a vowel ietter. 

On --qr- for 0 see below, /. 


C 2. Pathah, or short «, stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in 
a closed syllable with or without the tone In places 

where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable was 
originally closed, and a helping vowel (c?, i) has been inserted after 
the second radical merely to make the pronunciation easier, e.g. ^n| 
(ground-form nahl), riJ2 (Arab, bait), see § 28 tZ, and with regard to 
two cases of a difierent kind, § 2Cy h. Otherwise d in an open 
syllaole has almost without exception passed into a (~), see above, c. 


On the very frequent attenuation of a to ef. below, /«. On the rare, ami 
only apparent union of Pathah with K (K_), see § 231!, end. On « as 

a helping-vowel, § 22/ (PaiAaA /arfeMm), and § 28 e. 


jf 3 , Seg5i g |jy origin belongs sometimes to the second, but most 
frequently to the first vowel class (§ 2 7 o,p,u). It belongs to the first class 
when it is a modification of a (as the Germ. Bad, pi. Bader; Eng, 
pi. men), either in a toneless syllable, e.g. £ 33 ^ (for yadkliem), or with 
the tone, e.g. px from W, p.p Ai'ab. qam, npp Arab. qdmh. This 
S^g 6 l is often retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at the end 
of a ^sentence or of an important clause (in pausd), as pnv 

irndmii, sdddg). As a rule, however, in such cases the Pai/iaA whiS 

underlies the is lengthened into e.g. npp, J2p. a S^qol 

apparently lengthened from but in reality traceable to an 

original d, stands in pausal forms, as '2Q (ground-form pdry)ST.. 

^ ' (originally consonantal) follows 
thisSegol,see§r5yvand§9r;&. . , , 
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§ ... :'of ife sevemi Fbwels 

IT. Second (]la$s, I~ aiid: Sl-sounSs^ ' 

4. The long 2 is frequently evea ia the consonantal writing indicated 

hy ' (a written ; hat a naturally long ?/ can be also 

written defectively (§ 8 i), e. g. {righteoiis), plur* sadc^ig'iw; 

/mrs), plnr. ’Whether a defectively yiTiiiQn llireq is long 

may be best known from the origin of the form ; often also from the 
nature of the syllable (§ 26), or as in ^^7' Metheg attached to 

it (§ 16/). •• 

5. The short (always* written dsfectivelj/) !^ especially frequent h 

in sharpened syllables , '’S^) and in toneless closed syllables ("litDtp 

psalm); of. however in a closed tone-syllable, and even If *1, with 

a helping S®g61, for wayyiphn. It has arisen very frequently by 
attenuation from a, as in from original ddhdre, (ground-form 
sMq)f or else it is the original i, which in the tone-syllable had 
become 5, as in {thy enemy) from (ground-form 'dyib)? It 
is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in n^3, § 28 c. 

The earlier gi'amxnarians call every ffireg written/i4ly, ffireg jnafifWMw ; every 
one written defectively, ffire^ parmm,^a mhl&ndmg distinction, so far as 
quantity is eoncerned.' 


6. The longest ^ (more rarely defective ~, e.g. '5^ for i 
Is 3®; at the end of a word also n — ) is as a rule contracted from ay 
(ai), § 7 a, e.g. {^palace), Arab, and Syriac haikal. 

7. The Sere without Yddh mostly represents the tone-long c, which, k . 

like the tone-long d (see c), is very rarely retained except in before 
the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an original It 
stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, e.g. "if? (ground- 
form stphr) look, (Arab, sioiut) sleep, or with Metheg (see § 16 d,f) 
in the secondary tone-syllable, e.g. my request, let us go. 

On the other hand in a closed syllable it is almost always with the 
tone, as |3 son, dtemh. 



Exceptions ; (a) e is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in I 
monosyllabic words before Maqqeph, e.g. “pjl Nu 35'*®, as well as in the 
examples of nasog W/or mentioned in § 29/(on the quantity cf. § 8 & 3 end) ; 

(t) in a toneless open final syllable, .Sere likewise occurs in examples of the 
nasog '‘dkSr, as KP Ex 16^®; cf. Juq®®. 

8. The S®g61 of the I(E)-class is most frequently an e modified from Jit 
original?, either replacing a tone-long e which has lost the tone, e.g. 


^ At least according to the Masoretic orthography ; cf. Weilhausen, Text 
der JB&. Sam.jp, 18, Rem. 

® Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. 1SS4, p. 77) in these cases often gives d for t. 
® Cf. the remarks of I. Guidi, * La pronuneia del ser5,’ in the Verhandl. des 
Hoinnliurger Orient-Kongr. of 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 208 ff., on Italian e, for 
Latin *, as in /ed!e=/tdc)»,pece=p*ce»j. ^ 
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*1?? from f?? {give), {thy. creator) from *1??^ or in the case discussed 
in § 93 0, ‘*'>11? from the ground-forms Mlq, %zr ; cf. aiso §64/. 

S^gol appears as a simple helping-TOwel in cases such as *110 for sipliT, 
<2^ {oryigl{^ 28 e). 

III. ThM Glass. U- md O-sminds. 

71 9 . For the U-£ound thei’e is— 

(1) the loyig either (a) written fully, ^ e.g. h'^'^i^jornuiary), 

or (&) defectively ^vritten ; ; 

(2) the short mostly represented by Qihbds, in a toneless closed 
syllable and especially common in a sharpened syllable, in e.g. 
{table), n2D {booth). 

O Sometimes also 'll ia a sharpened syllable is written e. g. flS^n f 102''^ 
Jb s'?, D ^>!3 Jer. Is 5\ b'lSn^ <Jn 2® for:n 

For this m the LXX write 0, e. g. ’OdoXkdp., from which, however, it 
only follows, that this it was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX 
also express the sharp Hireq by e, e.g. The pronunciation of 

the Qihius like the Glerman U, which was formerly common, is incorrect, 
although the occasional pronunciation of theU-sounds as il in the time of the 
punctators is attested, at least as regards Palestine » ; of. the Turkish huMU 
for the Persian bulbul, ihe pronunciation of the Arabic dunj/fS in Syria as 
dunyS, 

P 10. The O-sound bears the same relation to U as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four varieties 

(i) The 6 which is contracted from aw (—au), § 7 u, and accord- 
ingly is mostly written fully ; e.g. D'S? (a tvMp), 

Arab, sauf, {iniquity) from nS]l?. More rarely as 

{thine ox) from liK? Arah.7«wr. 

q (2) The long b which arose in Hebrew at an early period, by a general 
process of obscuring, out of an original d,® while the latter has 
been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written in 
the tone-syllable, in the toneless, e.g. Arab. 

Aram, qdpl, Arab. ’Udh, Aram. ’Hdh, plur. pi^ (fep), 

Arab, sdq ; laf (hero), Arab, gdbhdr ; DJiln {seal), Arab. hMdm ; pis') 
{pomegranate), Kv&h. rUmmdn \ {dommim), Aram. and 

Arab. sUlidn', (pfiaca), Aram. 0^^, Arab, sdldyn. Sorae- 
times the form in 4 also occurs side by side with that in d as and 
{coat of mail ; see however § 29 u). Cf. also § 68 6. ; 

r (3) The tone-long 5 which is lengthened from an original tl, or 
from an 0 arising from 4, by the tone, or in general according to the 


^ Cf. Delitzsch, PAj/siotos-is w. Ifwsifc, Lpz. 1S6S, p. 15 f, 

Cf. above, 6, end. On Jerome’s transliteration of 0 for d, see ZAW. 1884 
P-75. 
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laws for the formation of Byllahles. It occurs not only in the tone- 
syllable, but also in an open syllable before the tone, e. g.tJ'l’p (ground- 
form qUds) sanctuary '^1*3 for baora/^/it., 104 ^, as well as 

(with Mefheg) in the secondary tone-syllable ; iSy'3. But the 

original 6 {u) is retained in a toneless closed syllable, whereas in 
a toneless open syllable it is weakened io S^wd. Cf. ^3 all, but 
"i?! {7c61), ab (Milam) ; Vopb and where original ^t is 
weakened to yiqi%t, Av&h. yaqf UM, This tone-long $ is only 

as an exception written fully. 

(4) Qames-katuph represents 0 (properly «, cf. § 8 a, note 2 )modified S 
from it and is therefore classed Iiei’e. It stands in the same I’elation to 
Holem as the S^gU of the second class to Sere, "bs kSl, bif*! icayyaqmn. 
On the distinction betwmen this and Qames, see below, w. 


11 . The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the t 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels :— 


First Class : A. 

Second Class : I and E. 

Third Class ’. U and 0 . 

original d (Arabic 

e, from original ay 

i 0, from original aw 

KV). 

{ai). 

(au). 

'' or __ long i 

^ or — d obscured from d. 

^ or _ 

tone-long d (from 

__ tone-long e (from 1) 

— tone-long 0 (from 

origi nal a) ch iefly i n 

generally in the tone- 

original d) in the tone- 

the tone-syllable but 

syllable brit also just 

syllable, otherwise in 

also just before it. 

before it. 

an open syllable. 

__ (as a modification 

e. , 

0, modified from a. 

of a) sometimes a 



tone-long <s, some- 
times \ v 

short &. ■' 

; short ■ h , 

«_:short a, especially' 

j*_ » attenuated from 


in a sharpened sylla- 

a ; see h.'] 


ble. ■■ 

Utmost w'eakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 


or 

or 


Eem. On the distinction between Qanie, l and Qames-Jiahiph} , 'll 

According to § 8 a, long S or a {qames) and short 0 or I {Qames-hahizyh) arc in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same’ sign e. g. 

Dj? qaaif "bs hbl. The beginner %vho does not yet know the grammatical 

^ These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in 
connexion with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metkeg (§ 16 c-e). 

COWLXX JiJ 
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origin of the words in question (which is of course the surest guide) ^ may 
depend meanwhile on the following principal rules : ■ 

I. The sign is 6 in a imdess dosed syllaUe, dnm sneli 

a syllable can liave only a short vowel (§ 26 0). Tlie aboYe case 

occurs— ,, 

(a) When &Hod follows as a syllaHe-divkler, as in nosn MM-ma 
(wisdom), ’dM-?a (food). With Metkeg — is d ifi) and according 
to the usual view stands in an open syllahie with a following Shed 

e.g. (she ate) ; hut cf. § 16 i. 

{h) Wlien a' 'closed syllable is formed^ by Dag J /or^^, e.g. '22n 
Mnnmi (have mercy upon me); but D ''?!3 (with Meiheg, § 16/^) 
bdtttm. 

(c) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 
a following Maqqeph (§16 a), e. g. S'lKn “!53 kdl-Iidr’adani (all men). 

In ^3510 and Pr 19'^ with ^3 is replaced by 11 conjunctive accent 

{Mer^Jcha) ; so by Darga, Ju 19® %vith npD, and Ez 37® with mp®! (so Baer after 
Qinihi; ed. Mant., Ginshurg, Kittel DSp'!). 

{( 1 ) In a closed iinal syllable without the tone, e.g. M.^a?/yagwrt 
(and he stood up). — In the cases w'here d or m in the final syllahie has 
become toneless through J/aggep/i (§ 16 a) and yet remains, e.g. 
n 3 n"a ^-3 Est Gn 4"\it has a Metheg m correct manuscripts 

and printed texts. 

In cases like n©| Imnmd, the tone shows that is to be 

read as d. 

V 2. The capes in wdiich — appears to stand in an open, syllahie axid yet i-s 
to bo read as 0 require special consideration. This is the case, (d) when 
Hafeph-Qames follows, e.g. his mrk, or simple vocal S'^wd, e.g. 133)1 ar 
goad ; 133113 Jo 4'' ; 133533 ^ (so ed. Mant,, C 4 insb.) preserve Tp 86*, ef. 16’ and the 
cases mentioned in § 48 i, note, and § 61/; other examples are Ob ii, Ju 14^®) ; 
Eaieph-Pathah follows in (so Ginsburg; Baer *?|n^’»i 5 ) i S 15b 

24 ^b (so Baer, Gn 32*®, others ^ 332 )) ; (b) before another Qcltsox- 

laiuph, e.g. thy work ; on '>i"! 33|!4 and Nu 23b see § 67 0 ; (c) in 

the two plural foi’ms i 3 ''^ 3 i? sanctuaries and roofs (also written '' 3 j 3 

and ''3^). In all these cases the Jewish gi'ammarians regard the Mdheg 
accompanying the — as indicating a Qames rahabh (broad Qames) and 
therefore read the as « ; thus zm-^Io, dd-r^ldn, pu-ul^khn, (ju~ddsim. But 
neither the origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations iji Hebrew 
and in the cognate languages, nor the transcription of proper names in the- 


* In the B.abylonian punctuation (§ 8 g, note) n and 0 are carefully distin- 
guished. So also in many MSS. with the ordinary punctuation and in 
Baer’s editions of the text since 18S0, in which is used for 0 as well as 
for Cf. Baer-Belitzsch, Liber Jobif p, 43. But the identity of the txvo signs 
is certainly original, and the use of -^r for 0 is misleading. 
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LXX, allows us to regard tWs view as coiTeet. It is just possiWe that Qames 
is here used loosely for a, as tlie equivalent of 5 , on the analogy of &c., 

§ 93 q. As a matter of fact, however, we ought no doubt to divide and read 
po'®-Zo (for po'-Zo), ito'S-PIcM, godct-Sm,— Quite as inconceivable is it f or Mtfhcg to 
be a sign of the lengthening into d in (Ex ii®), although it is so in 'JKZl 

M-^ni (in the navy). Since here the a of the article appears under the i 3 , 

§ 10. The Half Vowels and the Byllahle Divider (Sewa). 

1. Besides tte fall vowels^ Hebrew has also a series of vowel Cl 
sounds which may be called (Sievers, 3inrmelmhah). 

The punctuation mates lise of these to repx'esent extremely slight 
sounds which are to be regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct 
vowels from an earlier period of the. language. They generally take 
the place of vowels onginally short standing in ojpm syllables. Sxicli 
short vowels, though jireserved in the kindred languages, are not 
tolerated by tbe present system of pointing in Hebrew, but either 
undergo a lengthening or are weakened to S%a. Under some 
circumstances, however, the original short vowel may reappear. 

To these belongs first of ail the sign —, which indicates an ex- 5 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half e (J_). It is called 
which may be either simple {S^wA simplex) as distinguished 

from the compound (see/), ot vocal S^wd {S^wd mobile) m distin- 
guished from quiescem, which is silent and stands as a hiei’e 

syllable divider (see i) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

The vocal stands under a consonant which is closely united, as C 
a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, either (a) at the 
beginning of the word, as q^tdl (to kill),d!5_^D13 (M^ 

or (b) in the middle of the ■word, as qd-fld, yiq-fM. 

In foi'mei' editions of this Grammar was distinguislaed as medium d 
when it followed a short vowel and therefore stood in a supposed ‘loosely 
closed’ or ‘wavering’ syllable, as in According to Sievers, 

Metmche Smdien, i. 22, this distinction niust now be abandoned. These 
syllables are really closed, and the original vO'wel is not merely shortened, 
but entirely elided. The fact that a following B®gadk“phath letter (§ 6 m) 
remains spirant instead of taking Dagei Une, is explained by Sievei’s on the 
‘ siqjposition that the change from hard to spirant is older than the elision 

^ On the older and certainly the only correct form (as in Ben Asher), 

see Baeher, ZBMG. 1S95, p. 18, note 3, who compares Sewayya, the name of 
the Syriac accentual sign of similar form ■-X_ (— Hebr, Zaqepli). The form 
customary in Spain since the time of Menahem b. Saruq, is due 
to a supposed connexion with Aram. 113 ^ mf, and hence would originally 
have denoted only S^wd quiescens, like the Arabic sukun (rest). The derivation 
from (stem 312 ^', Levias, American Joum. ofPhilol., xvi. 28 ff.) seems 

impossible. 
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of tlie vowel, and that the prelastoric waZo/rai became malakkai before being 
sliortencd to nialkM\ In cases like iSD3 (from KB3), (from njv’’) the 
dropping of the Dafje'i forte shows that the original vowel is completely lost. 

C TJie son.nd e has been adopted as the normal transcription of simple S' ini 
molile, aiihough it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to 
other vowels. The LXS express it by €, or e-ven by^j, Xepovfiip, n''“!|bi5n 

a\\T]\ovia, more frequently by a, Sapov^K, but very frequi-ntiy by 

assimilating its indeterminate sound to the following principal vowel, 
e. g. D"iD 5dSopa, nb$!^ SoAopcur (as , well as SaAwjBwr), niSBS SojClawt?. 

NatomijA.i A similar account of the pronunciation of S*^md is given 
by Jewish grammarians of the middle agos.^ 

How the S^^im sound has arisen through the vanlsliing of a full vowel is 
seen, o.g. in from ftardM, as the word is still p,rononneed in Arabic. 

In that language the full short vowel regularly con-espoiids to the Hebrew 
5%=d mol'ile. 

f 2, Connected -witli the simple &^wti mMile is the com.po‘imd 
or Ildtqdi (correpiim), i.e. a the pronunciation of w'liieli is more 
accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There are three 
A'’i«!i-gouuds determined in this way, corresponding to the three vowel 
classes (§7«):— 

(-^) e-g. 

{■^) Ildteph-S^gdli e.g, ”ib.X to say, ; ; 

These JfdtTf ks, or at least the first two, stand especially under the 
four guttural letters (§ 23 J), instead oi a. simple iw mobile, 
since these letters by their nature ref|uire a more definite vowel 
than the indeterminate simpile mobile. Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the is uecesearily vocal, 
can never have a S^wd^mmphaa. 

On -=r the shorter Hatef as eonapared with ef. § 27 ». 

Eem. A. Only ^ and _ occur under letters which are not gutturals. 
flatiph-Paiha/i is found instead of simjile (especially mot/fe), ehieflv 
(fl) under strengthened consonants, since this sti'engthening (commonly 
called doubling) causes a more distinct pronunciation of the moMe, 

tiranches, Zc 4IZ. According to tlie rule given by Ben- Asher (which, 

? I"" MSS. and is therefore rejected 

P]' fa insburg, Inbod., p. 466 ; cf. Foote. JoknsIIopkins bbiii'. Cimilars, June 1903, 

‘ The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and LidhTHanscriJJS^ 
of Phoenician words, e.g. Malaga, gubuHm (SchrOder, D« ptdMs. 

p. 139 ff.). Of. the Latin augment in momonhV with th© Greek 

in Teru^a, T€rvp:j«€TOj, ana the old fiirm jnewordi. 

2 See especially nauydi, pp. 4 f. and 130 f. in Hutt’s edition (Lond. 

TiVr?l to P; 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844) ; Ibn 

Ezra s SaJiofh, p. 3; Ge.^ienius, LehrgtNiude dar heW, Spraelic, p, 68? The ManurJ 

vayp. of pronouncing mohilg : so too the Aitoe Aa-t^amirw, ed. b 
and btraek, Lpz, 1879, p. 12 ff. Cf. also Schreiner, ZA IT.' vi. 236 if. ^ 
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71 fj), the ffaieph is mcessary'^ when, in a strengthened medial consonant 
with S^wd (consequently not in cases lihe , &c.), preceded by a Pathah, 
the sign of the strengthening {JDages fork) has fallen away, e. g, v^,ri (but ed, 
Mant, and Ginsb, praise as.' ^ns^KjRl Ju i6’*! ; no less nnirersally, 

where after a consonant with S^icd the same consonant follows (to separate 
them more sharply, and hence w’ith a metheg always preceding), e. g. 
fp 68'^ ; Mant. and Ginsb. Gn 27’® (but not without excep- 
tions, e.g. Ju s’-®, Is 10^; Jer 6®, and so always ‘*J3r! helioM me, 

beiioid «S5 on 2 before the suffix see § 20 b); also in eei-tain forais 
underXapa and Pel after a long vowel and; before the tone, e. g. Gn 

3^7 . v5-,3 ^ 103^ p 3^ (but miw ^ 721^ c£ Ier42 I Ch 29“, 

because the tone is thro'wn. back on to the a. After B .S®«?c6 remains even 
before the tone, as ^2')3 ^ &c. ; but before Mtiqq6f K|“nS^_J^_ Baer Ex 4’®, 2Si_v, 
Jer 40^®, but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. ■'b!8) * ; (b) under initial .sibilants after ?! 
coimlative, e. g. nW Gn 21®; cf. Jer 488®; nnW Is4sW j n*1f^ Lv 25®-^ ; 

Gn 2786 ; Nu 23« Is Dn 9^®, cf. 1 K 1421, a K 9”, Jb 14I Ec 

emphasize the vocal character of the S'hcd. For the same reason under 
the emphatic D in Jer 22® ; ef. Jb 338® ; after Q 6 ph in (so Baer, 

but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. 'J 5 ^) Ez 23^1 ; ■“ 2 ' 12 !| S 5^“5 cf. Jer. 32® y, under 

Eel in^TinK (ed. Mant. ■' 2 K) Gn ^ 28®; even under D Ezr 26^^ ; 

under 2 Est 2® 5 so labL, Ginsb., but ed. Mant. na) Dt 241® ; (cj under 

sonants, sibilants or QopJi after i, e. g. pW) Gn 21®, cf. 30®® and Ez 21® (under 
p); nhDK ^12’; IJ^Dnn Jer 221®; nhlD Jos n®; ”il 2 D 2 ^ 74®,— for the 
s.am6 reason as the cases under 6®; according to Baer also in 
I S 30® j Gn32i® after 0 (cf. § 9 0), as well as after a in n2''^pjl D3r 

9’®rn|2in^Gn 

B. The is less restiucted to the gutturals than the hrst tfWo, //. 

and stands more frequently for a siihple .§®«:d jjiobiis when an original O-sound 
requires to be partly preserved, e. g. at the beginning, in ''K2 (ground- form 
rffy) vision {gL § 93 s) ; ^n)523 2 Ch sG®, &e., Q^re (E«f;J‘ '' 212 ) ; 
Ammonitish women, 1 K ii^ (sing. n'* 3 i! 3 iy); J|D 3 T for the usual Ez 35®, 
from Nu 23®, Jer 31®®, and elsewhere before suffixes, cf. § 60 a; 

inpnp Ms pate (from 2p"jp) 7” &c.; Is 18^ Cfre. Further, like 

it stands under consonants, which ought to have Dage^ forte, as in “Hp^ (for 
nnpb) Gn 2®. In this example, as in i K 13^ ; HSM 2 K 7^® ; and 

Jer 22®°, the Hatep%~Qames is no doubt due to the inllucnce of the 

8 See Delitzsch, ‘Bemerkungen iiber masoretiseh treue Darsteiiung dcs 
alttestam. Textes,' in the Ztschr, f luiU, Theol. m. Kirche, voh xxiv. 1863, 
p. 409 ,.ff." 

8 On the tincertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under «, see 
Minhai shay (tho Masoretic comm, in ed. Mant.) on On 12® aaid Ju 7®. 

® Bon- Asher requires „ for (even for S'’ted quiesceas) generally before 
a guttural or “J ; lienee Baer reads in 2 S 15® " 22,22 ^ ^ iS'^ > 49 ’“ \ 

65® Pnin ; 68** 5 ^8’ 3 '^*’’ j Jb 29*® ; cf. Delitzsch, Psalms, 

1 2’^, note. ’ 
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following giitfciiral as well as of the preceding U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed 
after ^ in similar cases Eaf^li-Paihah is preferred, see above, ; but with 
. cf. also 1 ^ 3 D Is 9®, ic®®, 14®, where, the U-sound must necessarily be 

admitted to have an Influence on the immediately following.) In 
(i4-|®/i.oj-) Jb 1 7® it is also influenced by the following 0 -souiid. In ''DDp 
j S 2S® the original form is DDp, where again the 0 represents an 0. It 
is only through the influence of a following guttural that we can explain 
the forms Est 2« | Pr 28“ ; nhnM Jer 49^ ; Is 27^ ; 

ny^_^NVPn 8^® ; f 2 K 2^ (Baer’s ed. also in ver. ii) j 

D^nni^h 2 Oh 34I® (ed. Mant., Opitius, &e. Pinally in most of tlio 

examples which have been adduced, the influence of an emphatic sound 
(pj L 5 , cf. also Ru 2®-’^), or of a sibilant is also to be taken into account, 

? 3. The sign of the dmpU ' B&tx&B also as a mere syUahle 

divider. In this case it is disregarded in proiinneiation and is called 
^^ix'd quiesceiis. In the middle of a word it stands under every con- 
sonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on the other hand 
it is omitted except m final'} (to distinguish it better from final j), 
'^4^ tdng, and in the less frequent case, where a word ends with 
a mute after another vowelless consonant as in f/ww fem. 

(for fenn /ids^ watered!, he 

J'ooi: capfew, f/iow but 

/,> Howeveiy in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final S*'ivd 
comes soniewhat nearer to a vocal especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening of a final vowel has taken place, viz. ’««« from 'JRK ^aiti {’anU), 

from (cf. in this form, the 2nd sing. fern. perf. Qal, oven 

0 ^ 3 , after a vowel, Gn 16®, Mi4W &e., according to the' readings of Baer), 
3^1 from n 3 |''), &e. The Arabic actually has a short vowel iii .analogous 


,21 


I 


forms. In 5“];3 borrowed' from the Indian, as' also in (go^) Pr ; 
and in 'p:addas (for which we should expect SjDiB) Pr 30®' the final 

mute of itself attracts a slight vowel sound. 


mayo serve for the present, that (i) o%d is always jwofei'fe (a) at the beginning 
0 a wor (except in § 97 5, note) 4 (6) under a consonant with 

Detffes forte, 0. g, gtd-d^pMi ; ■ (c) ■ after another : S^tca, e. g. yigfhi. 

o^the word see ahove, i). (2)^^icd is »mcscsus’'(a) at the 
c.i.a ot a .\oid, even in the ; (6) before another 

§ 11 . Other Signs ivldch affect the Reading. 

Very closely connected witli the vowel poiute are the reading-signs, 
which were probably introduced at the same time. Besides the 
diacritical point over b* and ly, a point is jilaced iinihin a consonant 

' On as an ending of the 2ud sing. fern. perf. Qal of verbs seo 
5 75 m. 
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to show that it has a stroBger sound. On the other hand a horizontal 
stroke {RSfM) over a consonant is a sign that it has not the stronger 
sound. According to the different purposes for which it is used the 
point is either (i) Dages forte, a sign of strengthening (§ 12) ,v or 
(2) 3 agel lene, & sign of the harder pronunciation of certain con- 
sonants (§ 13); or (3) dlappiq, a sign to bring out the full consonantal 
value of letters which otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7 5), especially 
in the case of n at the end of the word (§ 14 a). The which 

excludes the insei-tion of any of these points, has almost eatirelj gone 
out of use in our printed texts (§ 14 c). 

§ 12 . Dag€§ in general f mid Bage^ forte in paiiicvlar. 

Cf. GraetZj ‘ Die inaniiigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut. des Dagescli," in. 
Monatsschr. fur Qesch. u. Wiss. d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 ff. and 473 ff. 

1. BageS, a point standing in the middle of a consonant,® denotes, a 
according to § r r, (a) the strengthening ^ of a comonmxt (DageS forte), 

or ( 5 ) the /iarder pronunciation of the letters 
{Dagd lene). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
onr printed texts, see § 1 3 c. 

The root in Syriac means to pierce through, to hore through (with sharp ]) 
iron) ; hence the name Dages is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, hj puncture, point. But the names of all simihr signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly may in the 
Masora have the sense : acuere (literam), i. e. to sharpen a letter, as well as to 
harden it, i. e. to pronounce it as hard and without aspiration. acuens 

(literam') would then be a sign of sharpening and hardening (like Mappig 
P^sp proferens, as signum prolafionis), for which purposes a prick of the peji, or 
pioicturc, was selected. The opposite of Dagc^ is nST soft, § 14 e, and § 22 n. 

2. In grammar Dagd' forte, the sign of strengthening, is the more q 
important. It may be compared to the sicilicus of the Latins {Lxieuhis 
for Luctdlm) or to the stroke over rh and w. In the unpointed text 
it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading signs. 

For the different kinds of Dage''s forte, see § 20. 

Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. 1902, p. 376, maintains that * the Masoretos recognized 
no distinction between Dage^ lens and forle. They used a Dagei whore they 
considered that a letter had. the sharp, not the soft or aspii-atod sound.’ 
This may he true; but the old-ostabiished distinction between the two kinds 
of Dagei is essential for the right understanding of the grammatical forms. 

2 Wau) with Dage'^ (S) cannot in our printed texts he distinguished from a 
ivuw pointed as Sureq ( 1 ) ; in the latter case the point should stand higher up. 
The ^ u is, however, easily to he recognized since it cannot take a vowel before 
or under it. 

3 Stade, Lehrb. der hehr. Qr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, rightly insists on the 
exjjression strengthened pronunciation instead of the older term doubling, since 
the consonant in question is only written once. The common cxpi-ession 
arises from the fact that in transcription a strengthened consonant can only be 
indicated by writing it as double. 



staid be praaomgd wth their Origtal hard sound (without nl!;' 

S • -tfi Cecil! s iilniost cxcIusivpIv #if i * * « 

eyllsWea In the middle of th tort's 

from Doga fine, since the latter alwavs'ha!"" *'“‘i'>guish< 

iJugef taeneta bas; accottn% SJ! - ' "I! "■'-« 

^^e/orte, but in % [t ts ™““ 

editions, though ^o^ers ^nefnS'n*^ eo^’o^^’eeduscripts, as well os in Ti ’ 

■It IS inserted in consonants 4 -t, is Hatefs iii.seuH.sed in s »« 

expressly to the heginS^! to eSf 

pieeedes in close connexion, e. g. i/' 2^'’ ? eonsonajii 

the coalescing of the two Zamech is avcli. 1 ^ e^ing to tJie Dr, gel 

>»«i-si(not»,djo..i). ,, , .‘i ru «,»o» lito IBflD 

, iu ‘b, .oJ^lir^' tai;.-ed.Ld., 

"mZ.rSr”'^’’ “tat in On fs.’ ^ ■' =" *'• C» "Itave 

(S. JwSiS”’.?' n' ?■— I’nlital, 

3. TOeuAtgee /one is placed ia a fir rt P' ' ' 

necessarily excludes its aspiration e".r rtneiigtlieiiiiig 

r t-xoij, o.g, irom ^a:s. 


lie also a poiat ,c«,:„ consonant s 

K as a Sim fhnf +Tars s 

eonsonaats and not as vow5 letted ?, ‘™ *° > 

re only used ia tlie consonautal i “'' *>« 

never be a vowel Jetter in tho * -i-i of words (sine 

^«uei in the middle of a wonn p « 

«^?a7i (her land) which has i ^ 

^ S" a ooasonaatal 

<^ifferent from <"12f"!^ , 

T ;- “^f* '(to:: the 'earth' 

™ “»» «■< 
as L^t ;“f -b!.h hrhlgs o^rj 

V ' 7ne.. same sigti; was selected j 



1 ' 


\.yM:ud,e,isa,b] Mappiq ^andMaphl ': 

consonants, n.g. ^f7 Jv/ W with N, t, i, to niarh them expressly as (/ 

For the various staLiri 2 7““ ^ 

Mge^s), see Ginsburg, TAe MmsSah Mter^R treated w" 

aieextremely frequent), in tbe Fer/mwrfwf Af fi!!?? 

Berlin, i. i8Sr, p. iz6 ff. Tba ^ ^ 

the 3Lasorapoinfcto‘ different schools found in 

that every audiWo N shouTbe pSr it 

(«“■ Vheretho p“nt tn‘ti'taten”ot' ^‘' 

' iiv ' ' '' soft), a iiorizoiital stroke o\''er the Ir+f 

IS tie opposite of both kinds of Baaes %ml Man - t <• *'‘® ^ 

I>aqe^ hne Tn pv ^ Ma^inq, hut especmlly of 

7) K7 . ' r>- ^ ^ manuscripts ereiy ns2122 letter 1ms either 

ai?^ ewe or e.g. In modern p rr 

(C»apt Sinsliurg's tst ea.)ij,rp/,| is used o.Jy\he.r r„t“ f 
or requires to be expre«I„“Ld 

§ IS. Aeee?ifs, 

On the ordinaiy accents (see below e) of W w, ; i t • _ 

[rari„„so/&^„e«(s],E5delheim j's)/"' !=•»¥» 'BEtJb « 
write on the aoocntsfwith a S’ wT 

Q'^SD X 3 [ne Accents fif f! / 'T’ see also beltjw) 

exhaustive invesligUou in EubIM, ■ 3 Z rTt f »" 

(6XoIudvoofthehootsriDN),ed®J;kiLm7rp^^^^^ *v «. B,hrl/, 


(190J), i6j- ff. ojj i jArt»;«n r f ■A.caenteB 2DMG ' ce 

relation of the various 7;ij:l’'oraacl“ 

ird system, see abort T« 


London, 1906,-On the accents of the Baol-f A'ii' / '« 

non nun ^rrrato, la,„ .y ” «s nts,! «• B«.r 

weiftatS 


^^^ Jownal of mi.Xii., l%r p 'Vli ff ■ Oxford, ; Mitch<.|T, h,’ 

p* 144 «• ; Baer and Stradc, BiMukelac~i;'am!uu 

the Hebrew alreuto ““'’'““°gly shown, the majority of 

■conjtmctivi':r:d:^t«— ■‘A '-o 

fion-marfe found in Greet gospel-boo^; 1“ ut 
purpose was to regulate minutely .be ’pubie 
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text. The complete transformation and amplification of the system 
(in three different forms, see § 8 <7, note), which soon caused the Jews 
to forget its real origin, is clearly connected with tho gradual change 
from the speaking voice in public reading to chanting or singmg. 
The accents then served as a kind of musical notes.^ Their value 
as such has, however, with the exception of a few traces, become 
lost in transmission. On the other hand, aecordiiig to tlieii onginal 


the Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
called MilnC [Avora. i.e. accented below®), e.g. (]dfdl‘ a word 
which has the tone on the penuitima is Mil'H (Aram. accented 

above), e.g. <mMeJch, Besides this, in many cases a secondary tone. 
is indicated in the word by MUheg (cf. § i 6 ). Examples such as 
Ts 50^ Ex I 5 ^ 12^®, La 2'®) are regarded by 

the Jewish grammarians as even jyrofarwoytom^ 
d 3. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into 
those which separate {Distinctivi or Dmnini) and those wbicli connect, 
{Conjunciivi or Servi). Further a twofold system of accentuation is 
to be noted : (a) the common system found in twenty-one of the 
Books (the i.e. twenty-one), and (0) that used in the first three 
Books of the Eagiograpka, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, for wLieli 
the vox memor. is from the initial consonants of the names, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, or more correctly, according to theii- 
original sequence, Q'''Kn (CikJp tidn), so that means the 

• accents (sing. ayK) of these three Books. The latter system is not 
only richer and more complicated in itself, but also tnusicaily more 
significant than the ordinax'y accentuation. 

^ On the attempts of Chi’istian scholars of tho sixteenth century to express 
the Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZDMG. 1.SS9, p. 534. 

® At the same time it must not be forgotten that the value of thoMecent 
as a mark of punctuation is always relative ; thus, e. g, ‘Athndh as regai'ds the 
lc^(^l structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very important 
in Gn at another, one "which is almost iniporceptibio (as in 

» ‘Above’ in this sense means what comes before, ‘ below » is what comes 
after ; cf. Baoher, ZAW. iqo'?, p. 28); f. 

* Of. Delitzsch on Is 40^. 



became common amongst Christian grammarians, originated in the Scm- 
Hnhm S. S. ex acceniibus of Sam. BoMius, Eostock, and, as the source of 



But PdsSq (— restraining, dividing, also incorrect iy called P*siq):is neither an 
independent accent, nor a constituent part of other accents, but is used as a 
mark for various purposes ; see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer’s 
editions, and Wickes, Acc&iis of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 fi'., "where Paseq is 
divided ini^o distinciipum, emphaUmm, homonymimm, and eMpkonicim. The con- 
jecture of Olshausen {Lehrh., p. 86 f,), that Pas6q served also to point out 
marginal 'glosses , subsequently interpolated into the text, has been further 
■developed hy E. von 0 rten:berg,'"*'Die''Bedeutu.ng''d'es,'Pas©q''fiir:^Q.uellen 8 chei- 
dung in den BB. d. A. T.,' in Progr. des Pomgymn, ■m/Werden, ' tBSy ^ &.n 4 in the 
article, ‘Pasequ. Legarmeh,’ mAJAlF. 1887, p. 301 if. (but seeWickes, ibid. 

1888, p. 149 ff. ; also E. KOnig, in the Ztsehr. f. kin-hl. JViss, n. kirchl Leben, 

1889, parts’ 5 and 6 ; Maas, in Hebraim, v. 121 ff., viii. <89 ft.), Priltorius, 
ZDMG. 1899, P 683 IF., pointed, out that Pa.-sc'j' (which is pi-o-masoretic and 
quite distinct from L^garmffi') besides being a divider (used especially for the 
sake of greater clearness) also seiwed as a sign of abbreviation. For further 
treatment of Paseq see H. Qrimme, ‘ Pasekstudien,’ in t ho Bihl. Zischr., i. 337 ff,, 
ii. 28 ff., and Psalmenprolleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902, p, 173, where 
it is ai’gued that Paseq indicates variants in a difiSeult sentence ; J. Kennedy, 
Tlte Note-line in the lleb. Scriptures, Edinb. 1903, with an index of all the occur- 
rences of Paseq, p. 117 ff. Accoi’ding to Kennedy the 'note-line', of which 
ho distinguishes sixteen different kinds, is intended to draw attention to 
some peculiarity in the text ; it existed ioirg before the Ma-soretes, and was 
no longer understood by them. See, however, the review's of E. KOnig, Thed. 
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Segolta (seven times altogetlier) wlieii this w 

at: the head of the sentence ; cf. Gn i 9’V &c. 

4 a. 2aqeph gadol, and 

^ liDj? Zlqeph : qaton. : The names refer to their musical 

character. As a disjunctive, Little Zaqeph is hy nature 
stronger than Great Zaqeph ; but if they stand together, 
the one which comes first is always the stronger. 

5. (_„) StnSD TiphJia or Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive 

before Silluq and ’ Athnah, but very often the pri iicipal 
disjunctive of the whole verse instead of ‘Athnali; always 
so when the verse consists of only two or three 'vvords 
(e.g. Is 2“), but also in longer verses (Gn 3 

6 . ' 

7. (“) Zarqa, fostjposiiwe. 

8 a, (“) Pa§ta, postpositlm,^ and 

8; b. (-— ) Yethibh, prepodiive, and thus different from M^hiip- 
pakl). YOvMbh is used in place of Pasf.a, when the latter 
would stand on a monosyllable or on a forotoned ord. 
not preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9. (__) Tebhir. 

10 a. (— ) EJins Gereg or DpD Thres, and 

10 5. (--) a'Jna Geras4yim"or Double Geres, used for Geres, wl.t- n 

the tone rests on the ultima, and ’Azla does Jiot ja-eta-de. 

1 1 a, (— ) Pazer, and 

1 1 b. (— ) bilS nta Pazer gMdl (Great Pazer) or n")S 'J-lp Qarnc piifira 
^{cow-horns), only used i6 times, for special enii>hasis. 

1 2. (-L) Tdiga gedfila or Great T^liSa, 2>rejiositive. 

*3* (I-7-) Lfigarmeh, i.e. Munah (see below) with a following- 

stroke. 

Stud. n. Krit 1904 p. 448 ff., G. Boev, TLz7ig~o5, no-'s, and csp 7 A 7 Kl^r- 
inann, Ikeol Lit.-Matt, 1904, no. 13, with whom Ginsburg agrees {Yurhund- 
J«. Or.-Jmrjres,es von 1903, Leiden, 1904, p. 210 ff.) in sliowing 
t lat the tiadition with regard to tlie 479 or 4S0 uses of Paseq is bv no mean's 
unitonn. uhe purpose of Paseq is clearly recognizable in tlio five old rules ■ 
as a divider between identical letters at the end and beginning of two words • 
between identical or very similar words ; between words which are abs, . Intel v 
evil-doer); between words -whiclv are liable to bo 
between heterogeneous terms, as ‘ Eleazar the 
High Pi lest, and Joshua , But the assumption of a far-reachm' >- critieai 
H?Sr<P doubtfuL-cf-. also tiie impurSt artSi by 

p S p BiMkuruC, 

‘ If the word in question has the tone on the peiiultima, PaSta is placed 
over It also, e. g, ^nh Gn 1 ^ ; cf. below, I 

2 xxr-* i_ , ^ 


§ 9 -. ''O 


The: jimenfs , -'"St 

14. ■ (— -) TO^D Muuah. 

1 5. {^) !||TO IWmppakli or t||nD Sralipakli, , 

16 a. {-J) 'my‘ig or KanWi MeiekM, an<3 

16 5, (_) nfea 'D Merelika kliepMla or Double Mer%lia. 

17. (_) Darga. 

18. (— ) ^^!^ ’Azl5, wiien associated -witli G&reS (see / abore) also 

called Qadma. ■ 

19. . (-— ) nSbp T®lisa q®taiini or Little T®likf9 |30sfjJ0sAt'®e. . 

20. (-^) Galgal or n'V Yk-ak 

[21. (_) ' Me’ajT'^la or May®]!, a Tariety of Tiphba, 

seryes to mark the secondary tone in words wliicli have 
Sillu(| or '“Atiuiah, or which are inrited 'hj Maqqeph 
with a word so aceeutnated, e.g. Gn S’*'*’.] 

II. The Accents of the J 3 ooh 

A. Distinctivi. 

1. (_) Silluq (see above, I, i). 

2. (j“) ‘6lfe w®ydred,' a stronger divider than 

3. (~) ’Athiiah (see above, I, 2). In shorter , verses 'Aihniih 

suffices as principal distinctive ; : in longer verses *'Oie 
w^fuTed serves, as^ such, andyis, tlieii. mostly,' follotved .by 
’Athnah as the principal disjunctive of the second half 
of the verse.; 

4. (~) Il®hhi®' gadol (Great RsbhD'). 

5- (“) R^bhi®'* mugras, i.e. R®bh!^' with Geres on the same word. 

6. (— ) Great Salseleth (see above, I. 3 6). 

7. (r^) ^iniAr (Zarqa), m f^ostpositive, is easily clistinguiBhecl 

from n'l^ SinnoTith' similarly' placed,' which is 
independent accent, but staiids ' only over an open syllable 
befoi’e a consonant -which has Mer^Idia or Mahpakh. 

8. (— ) Eebhi«’' qatdn (Little R®bhri') immediately before 'OKV 

weydred,.:'" ' 

9- (wr) '^"1 to the right underneath 

the initial consonant, e.g. (consequently it does not 
mark the tone-syllable). ^ 

1 Wrongly called also MSr^ba m®hupp5kh rnahpaMahim). altliongh 

the accent underneath is in ho way connected with Mei'“kha ; cf. Wiekos, 1. e,, 
P- 14- 
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(~) Pazei’ (see above, I, ii a). 

II «. (|~) ir®liuppakli l®garmeh, i,e. Mabpakk with a following 
. stroke;,; ' . 

I h. (|— ) ’Azia l®garmSb, i.e. ’Azla with a following stroke. 

/ ,B.,, ;C0HJ0NCTm. . ' 

(~j-) ller®kha (see above, I. i 6 a). 

13. ( — ) Munah (see above, I. 14). 

14. ‘Illuy or Munah superior. 

(„) Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and tbiis easily 

distinguished from Ko. 9). 

(_) 0 algal or Terah (see above, I. 20). 

I 'y. (__ ) Mehuppakh or Mahpakh (see above, I. 1 5). 

]8. (— -) 'Azla (see above, I. 18). 

19. (—) SaMleth qefcanna (Little Salseletb), 

Tlie last tiiree are distinguished from the disjunctives of 
the same name by the absence of the stroke. 

20. (—) ^inndrithi see above under Fo. 7.3 


Remarks., ,on , thb,' A.ccents.. ;: , 

1. As Signs of ike Tom. 

1. As in Greek and English (ef. et/ut and dpii, compact and compact) so also in 
Hebrew, w'ords which are written with the same consonants are occasionally 
distinguished by the imsition of the tone, e.g. bam}- (they built), ?:;£ Idnu 
(in us) ; niDj? qdma (she stood up), qamd (standing up, /em.j. 

2. As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its 
initial consonant. In the case of prepositives and postpositives alone (see 
above, e) the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent. 
In many MSS. as well as in Baer’s editions of the text, the postpositive sign 
ill foretoned words stands also over the tone-syllable after the analogy of 

Palita (see above, L^S a, note); e.g, G-UI9S* so the prepositive 

sign in cases like Wl Gn 8 ^ 3 . 

II. As Signs of Punctuation. 

9 ]l 3 ; lu respect to this use of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period 

which doses witfh Sillu(^, or in tho figurative language of tho graTnuiarians, 
as a province (ditio) which is governed by the great distinctive at the end. 
According as the verse is long or short, i. e. the province great or small tlieri' 
are several subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors of greater 
and smaller divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also 
parts according to the law of dichotomy (see Wiekes, The Accents 

29 ff )* — When two or more eryitiraleni; accents (Zaqeph, 

J ’^^bich precedes marks a greater 

division than the one which follows ; cf. e. g. the Zaqgph, Gn 
n 4. In general a conjunctive (Servus) unites only such words as are closely 
connected in sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an 
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adjective. For the closest ooimexion hetween two or more words ifasgSpA is 
added(|i6a). ■ '~ 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of 0 
disjunctives -with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute 
details to strict rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to 
the above-mentioned works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall 
only notice further the rule that in the accentuation of the books D^Kn, the 

WMiffJ-tijr before Silliiq, and the D®/n: before 'Aihndh, must be changed into 
conjunctives, unless at least t%vo toneless syllables precede the principal 
disjunctive. For this purpose §®wi\ mobile after Qanaes, Sere,^or Ilolem: (with 
Metheg) is to be regarded as forming a syllable. After 'Old w^ydred the ' 
’Athnah does not necessarily act as pausal (cf. Delitzsch on f 45^). The 
condition of our ordinary texts is coiTupt, and the system of accents can 
only be studied in correct editions [see Wickes’ two treatises], 

6. A double accentuation occurs in Grii 35®*, from onward (where p 

the later accentuation, intended for public reading, aims at uniting vv. 22 
and 23 into owe, soas to pass rapidly over the unpleasant statement in v. 22) ; 
and in the Decalogue, Ex so® ; Dt 5® Here also the later (mainly 
superlinear) accentuation which closes the first verse writh S'lSy (instead of 
'JS) is adopted simply for the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce 
the original l%velve verses (with sublinear accentuation) to ten, the number 
of the Commandments. Thus D’'] 31 ? at the end of v. 2 has Silluq (to close 

the vorse) in the lower accentuation, but in the upper, which unites vy. 2-6 
(the actual words of God) into a single period, only E«bhi®''. Again 'JB, 
regarded as closing v. 3, is pointed (pausal Qames with Silluq), but in 
the upper accentuation it is ‘'iS with Pathali because not in pause. (Originally 
there may have been a third accentuation I’equiring and IJS, and thus 

representing vv. 2 and 3 as the first commandment.) Further the upper 
accentuation unites vv. 8-11 into one period, while in vv. 12-15 tlii® lower 
accentuation combines commandments. 5-8 into one verse. Cf. Geiger,- 
Urschrift u. Uhersetmngen der Bibelf p. 373; Japhet, op. cifi, p. 15S, and esp. 

K. J. Grimm, /otes HopftrMs Uiur. Circ. xix (May, 1900), no. 145. 


§ 16 . 0 / Maqqepli mid MetMg. 

These are both, closely connected with the accents. a 

1. Maqqeph i.e. binder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the upper pai-t of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are regarded as one, and therefore have 
only one accent. Two, threcj or even four words may be connected 
in this “way, e.g. every h&rh^ Gn r-’', 

all that he had, Gn 25®. ’ ^ 

Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as to, -ni? b 
until, "by “QlS i/ywMther, almost , 

always found with a following MaqqSph, provided they have not beco’ue 
independent forms by being combined with: prefixes, ^ e. g, 7yD, QyD, in which 

case Maqqgph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqqsph is replaced 
by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9 «, 1 c), as, according to the Masora, 
in Dt27®, 2 S 20®®, Jer25®®, 29®®, Eep^ in the case of "bs bxj ^47®, 60®, Pr 3’* 
in the ease of “HS, the objective particle. Longer words are, howevei*, con- 
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the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are to he preferred to the 
S'nSj i.e. what is writt^'n in the text, and are actually to be lead 
instead of it. 

On this account the Towels of the’ inarginal reading (the aiq 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to iindei stand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be applied to the 
marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the KHhtbh) its own 
vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer 42* occurs in the text, in the 
margin '“ip wms. Eead -m taa (or according to Jewish tradition 
in the text, in the margin A small circle or asterisk in the 

text always refers to the inarginal reading. 
b 2 , Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, 
and are therefore left unpointed, are called 'IP ^1 {scriptum ei 
non %endwm), e.g. m Jer 38‘®, DK 39’^ pm' 5 Conversely, words 
not contained in the text, but required by the Masora (as indicated 
by ilie insertion of their vowels), are called 'pp, e.g. 28 8'*, 

Jer 31®. See farther Strack, J^rolegomma Oriizca, p. 8 ^ ; DiMtike 
/m-i'aim'm, §§ 62, 64 p Blau, Masoretische UnteTsmlmngen, p. 491!’. 

C 3 . In the case of some very common words, which are ahvags to bt; 
read otherwise than according to the it has not been con- 

sidered necessary to place the in the margin, but its vowels are 
simply attached to the word in the text. This Q^re ^erpetuum occurs in 
the Pentateuch in (Qer6 N'll) wherever Kin stands for the feminine 
{§32 1 ), and in (K®tMbh U?3, Q®r^ always, except iu Dt 22''-' 
(but the Sam. text always has K'n, nnyi). The oi'dinary explanation 
of this supposed archaism, on the analogy of Greek 6 wats and t) wa??, 
our child, iB inadequate, since there is no trace elsewhere of this epicene 
use ; lyi for niya is rather a survival of a system of orthography in 
which a final vowel was written defectively, as in cf. § 2 n . — 

Other instances are: (Q. "'#!) On &c.,’see the Zexicon., 

and Baer and .Delitzsch, Genesis^ p. 84, and below, note to § 47 & ; 

(Q- prbpmdy ; nim (Q. mK the Lord), or (after 

'inK) ni'iP (Q. D'IiSn) propeidy niny 3^^^ 102 m, and § 13!^ ry, 

note) ; on I 3 ' 3 f , for 'if, see § 97 d, end. 

d 4 . The masorctic apparatus accompanying the bililical text is 
divided into (a) Jfasom marywaZfg, consisting of (a) Mawra ignar- 
ginalis) magna on the upper and lower margins of MSS. ; (/ 3 ) Masora 
{marginalia) parva between and on the right and left of tlie columns ; 

instead of 9% -whieh was formerly common but is properly a past tense 

(*= Zeefem esi), see KautzBoh., Grawija. cies J3iiZ.%4ra»i., p. 81 , note. 
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formula NPiH loitliout 'Athnah or Sopli-pasiiq i.e. although no 'ABmah i.r 

Soph-pasuq is written. 

3 ioith, before names of vo-vvels or accents, as ^j>t3 |*D13 ii'Hh Zatfipk 

used instead of Pathalx (§ 29 1 '). — ^2 as a numeral =:fM)o, as in D'DyC "3 tte,; 
accents, nspm, see nSpD. K"53 - i«3''“inK' N'nW)3 (Aramaic) in amther copy ; 
pl- fnpW3.— &?"D3==a^nnK DnSDB in omr books, 3113 (Aram.) o/ft>r. 

, fenn mar&ed WZ& (or ^ ^3 Zm/j |)agfe. 

n'yt fern. (Aram.) swnli, 

profane, not sacred, e.g. '3'“tK Gn 19® because not referring to God. |*!!n 
except, ipn written defecthety, also imntmg as 't? '^n 'aUph is oipiUed, 

OyD accent (see 3) ; in Hiphil to chant an accent, 
siiperfluoits. 

|!S3 (Aram.) Mfd, as adv. CTi 

— (Ai*am., from won esl) = the form is ml found olhowliore. 

'^^yyO ammitely corrected. i.e. writtx-n pienr, nts£.fea 

(§ 15 c). (i 15 c). separated, tlio name of tbi- 

strangely formed Nuns before a. i>5”JPP that tckkli is read, 

the name for all the 0. T. Kcriptm-cs, JlXptp jiwrS. 

n3 fern. nri3 quiescent, i. e, not sounded. concealed, i. e. only retaiaed 

orthograpbicalljr. 15)33 « point. 15)35 pointed. 

H'^'D see 3, ]'D'D erripeiov, sign, esp. a mnemonic ivord or, frequently, siuttnee. 

'■]D = D53p'toffti. ?l"-'D = p5Da ?jiD (§ 15/), 

15Kiy coiffWMi of a page. ^ 

p5DS a m'asoretic ven-se. K)1p3 a .space, esp. in tlie pliraso p5D3 y313K3 ''E 

a space within a verse, e.g, Gn 3522; ef. H. Griltz, Monaischriftfnr aesch. il in.-s. 
dies Jude.ntums, 1S7S, j.). 481 If., and II. Strack, ibid. 1S79, P- ff- 
'P^'P.p! «ec above, c. Dllp properly 31)3 frm. mi?3p poinfai 

with Qame.p t^lip yeader of the sacred text, 
isnsi^ nnsi, '•nsi (Aram., all fem. sing.) large. 

nn'n word (consisting of more than one letter). n''5l5n suspensa ($ s „ 
note 3). iin (Aram.) hco, " 




CHAPTER II 


PECULIAEITIES AND CHANGES OE LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE 

§18. ■■ 

The changed which idee place in the forms of the yarions parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of Certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to syllables 
and the tone. 

§19. Ohanges of Gonsonants. 

(I The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inllexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commiitation, assimilation, 
rejection, addition, transposition, softening. 

1. Commutation'^ may take place between consonants which arc 
either homorganic or homogeneous (cf. § 6 q), e. g. to 

eocuU, nnV, Aram, to he xmary, and to press, 
and "'?p to close, and to escape. In process of time, and 
partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and rougher sounds 
especially were changed into the softer, e*g. PD| into PDf' to Zauy//, 
into to reject, and the sibilants into the corresponding mutes : 

1 into 1, {jf into D, V into D. In many caSes these mutes may be 
regarded as a retium to an earlier stage of the pronunciation. 
i The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
lexicographical treatment of sterns^ than to grammatical inflexion. 
To the latter belong the interchange (a) of n and ID in Hithpa’el 
(§ 54 > (^) of ' I in verbs primae Y6d (§ 69), for * 1 ^ 1 , &C. 

h 2, Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a strengthened letter, as illustris for inlustris, ajero 
for adfero, crcXhaii^dvo) for avvXaiMjSdvto. In Hebrew tliis occurs, 

^ Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forschungen, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 ff. (‘Lautverschie- 
btmgen’). 

2 See in the Lexicon, the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 
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(«) most frequently witli J, e.g. (for mhi-Umi) ff&m there., c 

(for mm-ze) from this, (for he ghm. 3 is not Bssimiliitcil 

after the prefix 5 , e.g. ^ 33 ^, nor as a rule before gutturals (excepit 
Eometimes before n), nor when it is the third consoiumt of the stein, 
e.g, (cf. however .^3 for fidihdnta) except when another Min 

follows, cf. § 440 ; nor in some isolated cases, as Dt 33 ®, Is 29^ 58''*, 
all in the principal pause ; on and f (58®, see § 51 and 

(h) Less frequently and only in special cases with n, *1, e.g. d 
(for yilqoJi) he takes] for mithdahhm", K^syfor yithtamma ; 
iov tUhhdnm] for ; nnx for ’ahadt] but in i S 4 ” for r)hb 

read probably 

(c) In isolated cases with n, 1, ', e.g. 5^3^ prithee! if from ^^3 
1 and I mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dages, however, is omitted whbn 
the strengthened consonant would stand at the end of a word, since 
the strengthening would then be less audible (§ 20 I), e.g. '«o« 
(from 'uwp), W io gfw (from i5f«i5)* 

The cases are less frequent where a weak letter is lost in pronunciation^ 
and. in place of it the preceding stronger sound is sharpened, i. e. takes 

e.g.3n5*^p from^nn^IDp (§ 59 Sf). for (§ diie) is an Aramaism. 

3, Complete tabes place only in the ease of weaker 

sonants, especially the sonants 3 and 5, the gutturals N and n, and the 
two half vowels 1 and Such rejection takes place, 

(а) at the beginning of a word {apliaeresis), when these weak con- h 
sonants (t?, ', k 3 ) are not supported by a full vov/el, but have only 
Sew^, e.g. 33113 we, also3303«^; S!'!! for 3511 • ni5 for npjj; for 

’’H for 'iis Ez 2 '”. 

Aphaeresis of a Aveajc consonant Avith a full vowel is supposed to occur in 11 / 
JU19I1 for 1i;j; in nftn 2 S 22^' for n|in 3 j in for Je 42«j on 
EZ17® for .npb, and on EjHil Ho 11® for DHi^b, sec § GO g, end. In reality, 
lioAVOA’or, all these forms are to be regarded merely as old ttixtual eiTot's. 

( б ) In the middle of a word {syncojge), Avlmn Sf^wa. precedes the /p 
weak consonant"; thus in the case of N (see furtlmr § 23 h-f ami 

^ Such a suppression of a letter is sometimes inaccurately called *' backward 
assimilation’. 

2 Syncope of a strong consonant (y) occurs in ''2 prithee ! if this stands for 
’ga (see Lexicon), also in ni' 312'31 Am S®, K^thiNi for (cf. f), and 
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§ 68 h~]c), e.g. in for As a rule in such cases, however, 

tlie X is orfchographically retained, e.g. for Syncope 

occurs frequently in the case of n, e.g. for ^brlinb (§ 23 /j and 
§ ,3d w), b'BP! for b'b^q; (§ 53 «)• 

Syncope of X with S«w4 occurs in such cases as 'JINS for 
(cf. § 102 m) ; Zc I I®.' On the cases in which is wholly 

omitted after the article, see § 35 c?. 

Finally, the elision of Y and ■> in verbs n"b (§ 75 h) is an instance of 
syncope. — On the syncope of n between two vowels, see § 23 h. 

I (c) At the end of a word {apocope), e.g. rfba pr. name of a city (cf. 

Gilonite) ; where K though really rejected is orfchographically 
retained, &c. On the apocope of 1 and' in verbs Pi'^, see § 24 
and § 75 a. 

Bolder changes (especially by violent apocope), took place in earlier 
periods of the language, notably the weakening of the feminine ending ft 
oth to n„ a, see § 44 a, and § 80/. 

m 4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic* with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. and 
am (cf. xdcs, ex^es ; ^mtus, French A prosthetic Jl 

occurs probably in scorpfoii ; cf. Arab, ’us/itr bird (stem 4?a/om). 

?l S. Transposilion ^ occurs only seldom in the grammar, e.g. "ilSRK'n 
for iSB'fin (§ 54 &) for the sate of euphony; it is more frequent ia 
the lexicon and :jf| taml, nbtpb' and niob’^ gufmmt), but is 
mostly confined to sibilants and sonants. 

0 6. Softening occurs e.g. in 22)3 star, from kauJedhh^kawMbh for 

Jeabhkahh (cf. Syriac fawraS = ro6ra6); ntebto phylacteries hv iapi- 
mphCth ; according to the common opinion, also in man from* ’ins, 
cf. hoM^ever § 96, 

§ 20 . The Strengthening {Sharpening) of Gansonants. 

a 1. The strengthening of a consonant, indicated by Bages forte is 
necessary and o,sscsPi\s\. {Bages necessariunC^ 

(a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 


m nb| Jos 19S for nbj?a (as in 152D). Probably, however, npSJ»i1 and nba an 
only ciencal errors, as is undoubtedly Uto Am S® for *Yk'3 res'! 
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■witliout an intermediate vowel m thus w’e have ^2ri| for 

and for 

(&) in cases of assimilation (§ 19 6-/), e. g’. ii?! for 
In both these cases the DageX- is called conipemativum, 

(c) When it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e,g. ipS he has 
learned, he has, taught {Bagd chamcterisiicum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dages 
forte, to preserve a preceding sbort vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26 e), e.g. for (f maltm; 

cf. § 93 e« and hk, § 93 

This coalescing of two consonants as indicated above does not take^ place f) 
when the first has a vowel ov mobile. .. In the latter case, according to 
the correct Masora, a com^mmd should be used, preceded by Meiheg, e. g, 

pointing is not used befox-e the suffix 'f], 

e.g. 713*1311 Gn 2’j*, but the first 3 has a vocal otherwise the .second 3 

would have JDageH lene. Also when the former of the two eonson^ants hai 
been already strengthened hy Dagei fwte, it can only have a toml y^'d, and 
any further contraction is therefore impossible. This applies also to cases 

Where Dage^ forte has been omitted (see below, m), e.g. properly 

kal-lHd, The form ' 333 n if (not 'SiSn) might be explained as iinperat. 

Pi'elK'' 333 n ; if it were imperat. Qa 5 the non- contraction of the inonosyllabio 

root would bo as strange as it is in mst? Jor 49®®, aud in the iuxperf. DITw’' 
Jer 58. • 

2. A consonant, is sometimes strengthened merely for the sahe of 
eupho7iy [Dages eufhmieum), and the strengthening is then not so 
essential. This occurs ^ — 

(a) when two words are closely united in jxronuiiciation by Dages 
forte conjunctiruni-. (i) in the first letter of ti monosyilfible or of 
a word having the tone (or occasionally the countcr-toac) on the first 
syllable,- when closely connected with the preceding word, if that 
Avord ends in a tone-bearing Qames (fl-7-) with 7nohile pi'ceeding, 
or a tone-hearing *!_, — called pH'l (i. e, €omf>ressed) by the Jewish 
gi*amniarians. 

The term monosyllable here and in /(by § cSe) includes Segholates like 
*^9?, as well as foi-ins like and twen fyis, 

^ Cf, Baei’, ‘De primarum voe.abulorum litei-arixm dagessiitioxie,* in liis 
Liber ProverUornm, Lpz. iSSo, pp. vii-xv ; F. Priitorixis, ‘ Ubor don Urspnnig 
des Dag. f. conjunctivuro,’ in ZAW. 1883, p. 17 if. (ascribed to nxx original 
assimilation of Jh or 3 ). 

alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably take.s 

the Pages forte conf when HE^'D with a conjunctive accent preeeiles. Ex 
152*, . 
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Some limit the iise of the Ij%iq to the closest connexion of a monosyllable 
^vith a following B^gadl^phath, Howevei', it also applies to cases like N 5 “n 3 ^> 
Nu 226; Gn 2^ ? and even with AV>f, TjrnjJlD Pr 151'; 

Gn43’°, In all these examples the tone, were it not for the 
Maqqeph, would be on the ultima of the first word. 

Rem, I. When HI this, has Maqqeph after it, a Bageiforie canj. always follows, 
even if the next word is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the 
initial syllable ; thus not only in Jer 23G, but also in Nu 13^^^ 

1 Ch 32 *. In "N 5 n|n Gn 19® (where Maqqeph is i*epresented by a conjunctive 

accent, § qiq i c, and § 16 &), the S®ghol coincides with the secondary tone- 
syllable. On the origin of Bag. f. conj. after “np (for n?3) what?, see § 37 h, c. 

0 2. Such casesas flKS HW Exis^-^*, the and HSbS in ver. ii, ver, 13, 

^ot belong hero. In these the Bages can only be intended 
for Pafir. ?ene, see § 21 d. 

f (2) In tlie first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the tone 
on the first syllable after a closely connected wizTcZ ending in n_ or 
^*^ch a mil el is called by the Jewish grammarians p'nrip ''flK 
(Aram. = IIeh. pifTID nHN) ventem e longinquo (in resj^ect of the tone). 
The attraction of the following tone-syllable by Dages forte conj. is 

the exigencies of rhythm, e.g. ri'n^ f 68 ^^; 

(so ed. Sfant.^bnt Ginsburg and Kittel K| 

Is 5 f The Mil'll may, however, 

_^a subsequent retraction of the tone (nc/sSg’aMr, S 20 e{ 
nf n^-y Gn i“.-^The prefixes ?, 3 , a„d } alone do not take 
Cages in this^ case, except in V, always, and ^ ipS. Such 
as \P nw^n Gn 21“ ‘inif ^ 26^0 ,213 npm jb and 

even I, 50^ (i.e. the cases where the ‘lonri; thrown ^ 

_ ultima on to the syllable which otherwise would have 
fet/ieg), are likewise regarded as mm. On the other Jiand e. ir 

-When words are closely united hy jYaggeph the same rules apply as 
above, except that in the first word Metheg, in the secondary tone ties 
of the accent, cf. n|-n^y Gn i>*; Sfn^jn Gn 
le DageS is used when the attracted word does not begin 
|nncipal tone, tut with a syllable having nsrt 

37 ^} ‘^PP.,t Is44®^; iTinyp ni'^y jiy 0-29 ^ -j 1 ,1’ " 

Gn”). btto- (hence e. g.' 

tZjT\ZT (BO Boon tat not 
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a B®gadk®p]iath, £3 J 5 N 3 Ex 15^^ (cf. however fthove, 4 ) ; Jos 8®® ; 

^ 77^® ; fc^'n'fS Jb S^’*’.— It is doubtful whether wa ' should include here those 
oases in which Bagel fmU occurs after a word ending in a toneless «, sucli as 
tKS 5 lD!lp On i9«, Ex 1231 ; Ex 12W pk^), Bt 22*; also On nf, 1 8 8^® J 

Ju 18^®, Estd^® (where P, Haupt regards the Bagel as due to the onclitie 
character of the i?)', HoS^O; Jer49S0; 1815®. When wo 
explained the Bagel in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonie 
(see above, § 13 c, and Belitzsch, Psal»?e», 4th ed. on ^ 94’'-* we Gspedally 
had in view those cases in which the consonant with baa a .S%«. Tlio 
extension of the use of to consonants with a strong vowel, seems, 

however, to indicate that these are eases of the iTrllD 'fS^, which Was 

requii'ed by some Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other 
hand, the Bagel forte in *' after a preceding i {f and even after « 

94^2), is due to an attepipt to preserve its copsong.ntal power ; see KOnig, 
Lehrgeh., p. 54 6 . . 

(6) When a consonant with ShoA is strengthened l>y Dages forte h 
dirimms to make the ShvA more audible. In almost all cases the 
strengthening or sharpening can be easily explained from the character 
of the particular consonant, which is almost always a sonant, sibilant, 
or the emphatic cf. IjV 25®, Dt32®^(for IS 33* 

(where, however, is to be read); cf. Ka3^^, .Tb 17-, Jo i’* 

(with d); Is 57*^ (with 5 ?) ; Ju 20'^V i ^ (with 1); Gn 49“''’' (and 
so always in ''5|)y Ju s®®, Ct i^andnl^iW f 89®®); Ex 15’', Dt 33“, 
Ju 20®, I S 28« {py ; Ex 3®, Is sS®, Am f 141®, Pr 4*® (v*) ; Pi* 27®® 
(s?) ; Is 5®®, Jer 51®®, Neb 4^ (^). Also, with 3 Ho 3® ; With 3 

Is 9®, Jer 4^; with B 1 S lo'h In many instances of this kind the 
inlluence of the following consonant is also observable. 

(c) When a vowel is to be made specially empimtic, generally in i 
the i)rincipal pause, by a D ages forte affeeiuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in a following sonant, Ju 5^ 

22''® (®p); Ez 27’-® (in 3); in B Is 41'^, Jer 51®®, perhaps abo 
Jb 21’® (Wril). 

id) When the sonants b, 13, 3 are strengthened hj Dages forte Jirma- A' 
tivimi in the pronouns MSB, mn, and in %diy? cf. also Bi33, 
naa ivhereby ? B 135 how much ? (§ 102 k, 1), to give greater firmness 
to the preceding tone- vowel. 

3 . Omission of the strengthening, or at least the loss of the Bages I 
/o? 4 e occurs, 

(a) almost aheays at the end of a word, since here a strengthened 

) The ordinary reading -inanin, where B is without Bagel, is only in- 
telligible if the n has Pa;?e?. ’ 

Also in ^ 45^® read Tj^BiBiii^S with Baer and Gtinsbiu'g, following Bon 
Asher, and in Pr 30^^ Bn|!^y (Beii Naphthali '', 3’'2 and 'jTit!?). 
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consonaiit cannot easily be sounded.^ In siicli cases the pi ©ceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§ 27 c?), e. g. 

13 y with a distinctive accent or after the article, froni 

DDJtj hut e. g 15 garden, 02 daughter, the final consonant 

virtually sharpened. On the exceptions tliou (fem.) and 

ii/iow (fern.) /msiS yivcw Ez ifi^j See § lo i;. 

m (6) Yery frequently in certain consonants with mdbiU, &hiGQ 

the absence of a strong vowel causes the strengtheuing to be less 
noticeable. This occurs principally in the case of V and t (on ] and .! 
after the article, see § 35 b; on after “HD, § 37 &) ; and in the 
sonants 0,® 3 and b; also in the sibilants, especially when a guttural 
follows (but note Is 62®, VSDKDj as ed. Mant. and Ginsb. correctly 
read, while Baer has with compensatory lengthening, and others 
even On 27®-®®; 38®* for 0 i K 7®* ; 

-ni 3 ‘^« I K 19“ from Prj, Ez 40'® and f 104^®; 

Jon 4”, Ex 8* &c.) ; — and finally in the emphatic p.® 

Of the B^gad¥phath letters, 2 occurs without Dages in Ju 8 ® ; 
3 in Ez 32-''“; 2 in 'niJ Is {not in jer49*), 

supposing that it is the Participle Niph'al of nn 3 ; lastly, B in ’iVOB 
Is 22“. Examples, ''Dsl (so always the preformatiye ^ in the 

imj>erf, of verbs), ' 33 n, 'KDSl, 

nxpp, &o, In correct MSS. the omission of the Dages is indi- 
cated by the Ddphb stroke (§14) over the consonant. However, in 
these cases, we must assume at least a virtual strengthening of the 
coimonoini {Dage^ forte implicitum, 8 e& ^ 22 G, ond). 

(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22 &. 

n Eem. I. Contrary to rule the strengthening is omitted (especially in the 
later Books), owingto the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, generally 
hire^ (cf. mile for mille), e. g. Ip'n) he makes them afraid, for fPlB) Hb 2^'^ (Where, 
however, it is perhaps more correct to suppose, with ESnig, a formation on 
the analogy of verbs yqi, and moreover to read Ijil'II) with the LXX), flip'! 

IsjoUfornlpb 'V'' 

0 2. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the strengthen- 
ing is supposed to he made by the insertion of a following 3, Thus for 


^ So in Latin /el (for/e«), gen./cZZts; mel, mellis; os, ossis. In Middle High 
(jrcnnan the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, 
but only m the middle “(as in Old High German), e g. val (Fall), gen. raUes i 
swam [SGhicamm\&o,,Qiimm, Deutsche Gramm., 2pAed.,L 

* Dage} forte is almost always omitted in » when it i.s the prefix of the 
participle Pi'el or Pu'al, hence ifr 104® ntlijtpn loho layeth the beams, but ntlPSil 

t/ie roc/ Ecio>8 (of. nSNPSn/Aewo?-*, &c.).*'''^ ' 

9 According to some also in 13 in Is i?!®; but see Baer on the passage. 
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n’' 3 |y? 7 ls 23“, read nW (oi* n’lAyD) and for WCjj La 32®, road \'S^k la 
Nu 33^® iaiap is not an instance of compensation, (see § 67 0, ond). 

§ 21 . The Aspirai ion of the Tenues} 

•» ^ ■» n ,t • TriA t 1 ..xj. . 


DageS Um, is to be regarded, according to tile general analogy ol 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which tlie 
softer sound was wealcened (§ (in and § 13). The original hard sonncl 
is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a consonant, hut 


{therefore)^ ‘'IS fV 'es p^ri {fmiMree ) (&) at the heginning of a section, 
e. g. Gn or at the heginning of a sentence, or even of 

a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent (§ 15 d), 
although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The distinctive 
accent in such a case prevents the vowel from influencing the following 
tenuis, e. g. ’’O!!! and it was so, that whm, Ju 11“ (but 
Gn i*). 

Eem. I., The vowel letters H, ^,1, K, as such, naturally do iiot close a C 
syllable. In close eonnexioii they are therefore followed by the aspirateti 
Wgadli^pMfh, e>, g. On the other hand, syllablo.s are clo.sed by 

the eonsonantar Vand ^ (except Is I el 5 Ez23*2. 

VI' 68^®), and by c! with Mappiq ; hence e. g, there i.s Ba/je^ Ime in Ori'B and 
alway.s after niHh since the Cfre perpetuim of this word (§ 17) asstimes the 
leading 

2. In a number of cases BageS lene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in ( 
close connexion. This almost always occurs with the prefixes 3 and 3 in the 
combinations 33 ^ 33 ^ S 3 (i. e. when a E^gadk^phaih with §®wa pi*ecedes the 
same or a kindred aspirate) and D 3 (see Baer, L. Psalmantm, 1S80, p. 92,® on 
ip 23®) ; cf, 0. g, I S 25I, Is 10®, 34®' Jb 19® ; 23 is nneertain ; 33 , 33 , and 

33 according to David Qimhi do not take Dagea, nor 23 , 33 , and 23 accord- 
ing to the i>iMMi 5 re 7 ia 4 fomm, p. 30. Sometimes the letters, oven 

with a full vowel, take Bage^ before a spirant (and even before 3 in nti^'pns 
I IC 12®®) ; cf. the instances mentioned above, § 20 e (mostly tmws before j>?). 

In all these cases the object i.s to prevent too great an accumulation of 
aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always represent the 3 and 

1 Cf. Delitzsch, Ztschr.f. luth. Thcol u. Kirche, 1878, p. 585 if. 

® Also L. Promrhiorum, 1880, Praef. p, ix ; and Dikcluke ha-famm, p. 30 (in 
German in Konig’s ieftn/et.j i.p. 62). 
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SD, even at tiis beginning of a syllable, by x i XaXSaioi, i’aptpap, 

&e.-~Tlie forma 'ibns (after ‘’Wlpbp Is 54!^ and (after Jer 20® 

ai-e doubly anomalous. 

( 3 ) III the middle of words after *S'%'d quiescens, i.e. at the 
beginmng of a syllable immediately after a vowelless ^consonant,' 
mi^l yirpa (he heals), have killed; hut after S^wA mobile, 

e. g. (lieaZ f/mw), ri'133 s7ie was /ie£K*«/. 

On fljjtOp, and similar forms, see § io4'. 

Whether Shea be vocal and consequently causes the aspii'ation of a follow- 
ing fenwis, depends upop, tl>e origin of the particular form. It is almost 
always vocal 

(а) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. ^SPI 

pursxie ye (not ’iSn) from iJl'Tl ; (hot because originally malam, 

*'3 bp from the ground-form malk, 

(б) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. D3__., 

(D_j since §“wa mobile is .chai’acteristic of these forms (see § 58/; § 91 S)- 

Rem. Foitns like thou (fern.) hast sent, in whicii avo should expect 

aspirated H after the voavcI, cf. Ex 18°, have arisen from , 

&o. ; Pathalt being here simply a helping vowel has no influence on the 
tennis ; cf. § a8 e. 


§ 22 . Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

four gutturals n, n, J?, N, in consequence of their peculiar 
have special characteristics, but {s‘, as the Aveakest of 
sounds, and sometimes also j; (which elseAA'here as one of the 
gutturals is the opposite of N), differ in several respects from 
the stronger n and n. 

1 . They do not admit of Pages forte, since, in consequence of 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see belorr', note i), the 
strengthening of the gutturals was hardly audible to the Masoretes, 
But a distinction must he drawm between (a) the complete omission 
of the strengthening, and (5) the mere cc/m of it, commonly called 
doubling, hut better, wWwqtZ strengthening. ^ 

C In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural avouH stand 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened or Uiodified.* 


The exceptions bxHpJ, Jos 15®® (sqq Minliai shay, on tliis passage), 2 K 14’, 
and J os I 5®b may perhaps be due to the eliaracter of the p . 

® Cf. terra and the French tern, the German Roile and the French role; 
German eiroUig md French dj-dle. The omission of the strengthening shows ji 
oetenoration^of the language. Arabic still admits of the strengthening of 


. §22 c?yj Pcculiw'itics oj^ tlw GuttuTciIs 'jy 

For a distinction must again be drawn between tbe full lengthening of 
into mostly before K {almiys under tlm n of*tlie 

article, see § 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before n , and 
least often before n—and the modification of Fathah to 
mostly before a guttural Mth Qumes. In the other case (virtual 
strengthening) the Dages is still omitted,- but the strengtheniiK-- is 
nevertheless repded as having taken place, and the preceding vowel 
therefore remains short. This strengthening occurs most 

frequently with n, usually with n, less frequently with y, and very 
seldom with K. Examples of («) iKD, amn, aj?a, nnn xan' (for 
; also IIPK, ^nn, &nnn (see more fullV on im pointing 

^ ^ 35).~Of {h) (from rainhlti 

im &c.--In all these cases of virtual strengthening the 
Dages forte is to he regarded at least as implied (hence called Daqcs 
forte implicitum, occuUum, or deliteseens). 

2. They prefer before them, and sometimes after tliem (of /«) d 
a short A-sound, because this vowel is organically the nearest akin’ 
to the gutturals. Hence 

(a) before a guttural, Fathah readily (and always before a n. y 
c osing a syllable) takes the place of another siiort vowel or ’ of 
a rhythmically long a or 0, e.g. H^l sacrifice, not zcl^rk^ report, 
not seme. This is more especially so when a was the original vowel 
of the form, or is otherwise hdmissihle. Thus in the Impenit ami 
Impmd. Qal of guttural verbs, send tIiou, r^) ke will send (not 
yidoli ) ; Perf. Pi'el (but in Pansa n.^|J'') • ibm he will desire (not 

j np and he^ rested (not u>ayya^^o|) ; a youth. In rktf 

ana a is the original vowel. 

Rom. In such cases as 1 

. , V •!> ^4r> has no consonantal C 

value, ana is only retained orthographically (see § 23 a). 

^*^(1 hetcropneom long vo»el, i.e. after all except Qams, f 
the W gutturals (consequently not n), when standing at the end 

furtivmii) between themselves and the vowel. This rutliah is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded Ufon it. It is thus inerelv an 
ortiographio indication not to neglect the guttural sound in "pro- 
nunciatlon, e.g. ptl ..,W, »i3, jin, n'jliiin, gi3; ( when eonsonanta! ,1 is 

the iitLSl, buM. ie ‘h» influonet of 

w should 

intemicdiate vowel w.. not so noticeable .os beCa tC. “ 
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final it necessarily takes Mappiq);-bat Q. g. ^m, Scc., since here the 
rapicll^?^ uttered 4 is no longer heard. 

^ ^p-5 in some Swiss dialects of German, is analogous ; a furfin 

Paikali js here involuntarily intraded before the deep guttural sound. Tn 
Aiabio the same may te heard in such words as mesiak^ although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZAW. iv. ^o) write Zmt 
times a, instead of furtive Paihalt, o.g. Hi NtSe, ’leSSojJa (also ’laSdov), 

I Rem. I, The guttural may also have an influence upon thofolloiolng vowel 
especially in Segholate fomis, e. g. “lyS (not m'Sr) a youth, !?yg (not po’Sl) dmf. 
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Maqqeph). Gf. § 87 «. The isfc pers, sing, finperf. Pi'Sl regtilarly has 
Likewise „ is naturally founcr under H in cases wheie the arises 

from a weakening of an original a (e.g. '‘IS h'on, ground-form ’®i/)} nnd __ 
if there be a weakening of an original « (e. g. 'iS a fleet, ' 33 J aflicUont ct 
§ 93 35;®)- ■ 

(b) In the middle of a word after a long Towel, a IJaUph-FaiJm^ takes the p 
place of & simple S^icd mobile, e.g, n 3 |?D iT^lin (see f 63 23) ; but if a short 
vowel precedes, the choice of the is generally regulated by it, e.g. 

Per/. Eiph. I'Mn (see aboye, i), Ivfin. (regular form j Per/, 

Moph. ADVn (regular form l^Dpn) ; but cf. db 6®* (§ 64 ct). 

5 . The 1, which in sound approximates to the : gutturals (§ 6 c), g 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. . 

(а) The exclusion of the strengthening, instead of which tlie pre- 

ceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e.g. he has blessed for 
birrakh, to bless ioY barrdkh. . 

(б) The preference for b* as a preceding vowel, e.g. and he saw p 

(from “Ipjl both for “ 30 *^ he turned bmhymxH for 'iW anti 

he mused to turn bach. 

The exceptions to a are morritth, Pr 14^®; JTn 3 hhiiiruth and T["w' Mjrrr’ch, .S' 
Ez 16* (cf. Pr3®) ; Cts®; iSif"; DH^n 1 S io« 17"% 

2 It 6® ; Ju 20^® (cf, § 20 h) I fj'TnD i S 23®®, 2 vS ; also on account 

of p'ni (§ 20 c) Jer 22®®, Pr 15^, 20®®, 2 Ch 26'® ; and on account of p'lTlD 
(§ 20/) i S 15V Jer39« Hb 3I®, Pr n»S Jb 39® EZ96. A kind of virtual 
strengthening (after jb for |D) is found in ’l.wbD Is 14®. In Samaritan and 
Arabic this strengthening has been retained throughout, and the LXX writi' 
c. g. Xdp/ 5 a for .“Tib'. 

§ 23 . The Feebleness of the CkiUiircih and n. 

1. The N, a light and scarcely audible guttural breathing, as a rule a 
entirely loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without 

a vowel at the end of a syllable. It then remains (like the German 
h in roh, geh, merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g.' 

(but when a syllable is added with an introductory 
vowel, according to h below, we have, e.g. since the N 

then stands at the beginning of the syllable, not 

(cf, however, I 74 fl), Gk|d (for ?»asa’«a), Similarly 

in cases like & 5 Dn, K"]?), &c. (§ 19 Z), and even in (see 

above, § 22 e), the only retains tin orthograpluc significance. 

2. On the other handj N is in general retained as a strong con- 

sonant whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. ION ^ or when it is 

protected by a J/atejp/r aft^ a short syllable, e.g, and finally, 
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when it stands in a closed syllable with quiescent after a pre- 
ceding S^ghdl or PathaJi, e.g. nmar, ycedImA. 

Even in such cases the consonantal power of N may be entirely lost, viz. 
C (a) when it^would stand with a long vowel in the middle of 
a word after .S'«u;d mobile. The long vowel is then oceasionally 
thrown back into the place of the and the N is only retained 
orthographically,^as an indication of the etymology^ e.g, heads 
(for two hundred (for Ez for 

a Jseh 6® for Jb 31^, Dn for Q5ND; 

for nnxa is ro®-’; D^ttph Mtim, i S 14®® for D>‘Dh (cf. § 74 h, and 
§ 75 ou); Eu 34'^, from go always m’tsn or 

I K 14IS, Ml 1% Sec., for nixan. Sometimes a still more violent sup- 
pression of the X occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then 

r preceding syllable, e. g. naxb work for 

(as in the Babylonian punctuation), PXJ?Df) for 
or ?1X»b if/ie Ze/i! /lanc?, ground form 

d (h) Wlien it originally olosed a syllable, la these cases N is 
generally (by § 22 m) pronounced with a Hateph, or The 
preceding short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthen^ and retains 
t e following X only orthogvaphically, e.g. Nu 11® for (cf 
Ju 9 ), and n^lxa Jo 2« for nbxj for nbxb ; d^ll'^x) for * 

but the contraction does not take place in fo 10”. The short 

vowe IS retained, although the consonantal powei: of x is entiijytt 

c“. 

fomer with « and the latto with I „„d i, e.g. 

OM om, word n also is wH.ton tor nb; „a* for ^ jh st (“!: 

5 ^ ^ entirely dropped fof 

ng V’*;.!' for 

,. 2 & 20 j Jer 8“ for>iX£3W'V' o S 29'“’ n f ’’ 

^ '^J.i Jb 22® for mxi; >m2n I Ch xi;«' 

y-f jet Is37 -°) ; nm Jh 29® for nXDn.J in mD 

^ ^er 22. .p. ^ upquestiona.I, a eorrup.on of 
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I K (for the strengtiiening of ilie following coiisoxmiit by 

Dages compensates for the loss of the ; in Ez zcF, if for '*' 04^0 
(but read wi til Coriiill), the preceding vowel is lengthened; cf. 
above, c. On for see § 68 g. 

Rem. I, In Ai*amaic the N is much, weaker and more liable to change than ^ 
in Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a 
firm consonant. According to Arabic orthography, serves also to indicate 
a long whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter 
after Qames ; as in QKj? Ho i o’* for Di^ he rose up ; tyX”! Pr lo*, 1 3"® for poor ; 
but in 2 S 11’ the I£'®Wii &78 the messengers, is. the true reading; cf. § 7 &. 

2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the N, instead of a compound h 
S^im, takes the corresponding full vowel, e,g. “lilN girdle for ; of. § 84 a, A", 
and the analogous cases in § 52 », § 63 p, § 76 d, § 935- (D\bnk^.' 

3. An X is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final fc, i, or d, e. g. ?/ 

for wil'T Jo lo"* (before !), Is 28’®, These examines, however, 

are not so much instances of ‘ Arabic orthograpliy as early scribal errors, 
as in Je lo-’’ for and in ip 139"® for Cf. also XbT^ 

Eon® (§ 7.5 «) ; for 'ipj ; ish for if-, XiSX for iEX Ihcn {encMc) ; 
Xlai. for 121*1 myriad, Nek 7oa-7a. On and X^H see § 32 /s. 

4 . The n is stronger and firmer than the X, and never loses its k 
consonantal sound (i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a word’ except in 
the cases noted helow, in which it i.s completely elided by syncope. 
On the other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel 
letter, unless expx'essly niaxdced by Mapqdq as a strong consonant 
(§ 14 a). Yet at times the consonantal sound of rl at the eiid of 

a wox'd is lost, and its place is tahen by a simple fi or moi’e correctly S, 
with Ilaphe as an indicatioix of its noix-consonantxd character, e.g, nV 
to her for Zc 5”, &c. (cf. § 103 g, and §§ 58 r/, 91 e) ; cf. xilso for 
(fi’oin in px’oper names like &c. — Finally, in veiy many 

cases a complete elision of the consonantal n takes place by syncope: 
(a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a 2n'eceding 
??xo&x?e (see above, c, with X), e.g. for (the n of the xxrticle 

being syncb|)ated as it alxnost always is) ; for D^’'n 3 [but see 
§ 3S n], t}) 6 m for for ; perhaps also Dn'-Ja” for tjnhnp: 

Ez 2 7®. (b) By contraction of the vowels pi'eceding and following’ the 
n, e.g. iD 5 D (also wiitten nfa’iD) from siisahu (a+u—d).—~A. violent 
suppression of n together with its vowel occurs in D2 (from Cin2), &c, 

* Only appai-ent exceptions are such pz-oper names as !?Xn^J?j T? 2 ?n*!S, which 
are compounded of t'tyo words and hence are sometimes even divided* 
Cf. forms like i?X|n for ^XHtn, Another exception is n-SriB^, the I'eading 
of many MSS. for the artificially divided form n^&TtS') in the pi'inted 
texts, Je 46^0^ 
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/ Eem. In connexion witli 5 and «, a H wliieh only marks tlie vowel endhii; 
is occasionally changed into 1 or V (iNT^nkl, 'lin^nin Ho 6 % and with 
any vowel into K in the later or Aramaic orthography, but especially with 
«, e. g. sle^, i/, 127® for ; i(m 3 eT 2f^ for nfe'J, See. Thus it is 
evident that final n as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 

§ 24. Changes of the Weak Letters ^ and \ 

Philippi, ^I)tfiAM.wprflc;ie der smit. Konsonanten 1 imd ’ (mentioned above, S s ?» 
no e i)j a thoiough investigation of their phonetic value as consonantal, i^ e 
non-syllalnc, vowel-sounds, not palatal or labial fricatives ; cf. also E, Sieve'rs,’ 
MetnscheStudien, i. 

a 1 and '' are, as consonants, so weak, and approacli so nearly to the 
corresponding vowels m and i, that under certain conditions they very 
readily merge into them. This fact is especially important in the 
tonnation of those weak stems, in which a 1 or ' OGCurs as one of the 
three radical consonants (§ dpffi, § 85, § 93). 

1. llie cases in which 1 and '' lose their consonantal power, i- e. 
nierge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
ot words; at the beginning they remain as consonants.^ 

TJie instances may he classified under two heads : 
h {a) men either l or > Wiih fixdescent Shed stands at the end of 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (m or i). It then 
merges in the homogeneous vowel, or more accurately it assumes its 
vowel-character (1 as w, •> as i), and is then contracted with the 
preceding vowel into one vowel, necessarily long, but is mostly 
retained^ orthographically as a (quiescent) vowel letter. Tims 
for huwhd; re'!fory*^jae; so also at the end of the word, e. g. 'n:3J? 
a Hebrew, propiy fem. nmy, pi. D'jqny (and D^ay) • #y Jb 
fov IW (of. nwa I S OS- mmu). On the other hiid’ if ffie 1 - 
ceding vowel be heterogeneous, l and ^ are retained as full consonants 
(on the pronunciation see § 8 m), e.g. quht,\\the month of Shu/ 
nation ^ revealed. Bat with a preceding « the 1 and ^ are mostly 
conti acted into o and e (sec beloiv,/), and at the end of a word thev 
are sometimes rejected (see below, g), " 

Oomplole syncope of ) before ! occurs in 'N iahiid for 'IX ■ 'S 

fcr 1?; 1 Jt3,„ ; 

S§ 84«c, e, 93y]. 

^ 0 , an .... ,S6- ■" 
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Tima an initial Rafter tlie prefixes 3, h, wliicli would tlien Ije € 
pi-onouuced with t (see § 28 a), and also almost always after d? (see 
§ 102 5), coalesces with the i to t, e.g. ?Vi ,hulah {for ''^3), 

and Judah, as the Nile, Judah, ’’d'D from the 

hands of. 

(6) When 1 and f without a vowel would stand at the. end of tlse (I 
word after quiescent 6 'hvd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
ortbographically I'eplaced hy n (e. g. '333 from hihhyf, as well os the 
regularly formed weeqnng; cf. § 93 a;) or become again vowel 
letters. In the latter case ' becomes a homogeneous dlircq, and also 
attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding vowel hocomcs S>hvii 
(e. g. ‘'IS from qnry, proj^erly ; t is changed sometimes into 

a toneless ti (e. g. from tuhvS). 

Eem, In Syriac, where the weak letters more readily become vowel sounds, e 
a simple i may stand even at the beginning of words instead of ^ or \ Tim 
LXX also, in accordance with this, write ’JooSd for 'imaa for 

Hence may be explained the Syriac usage in Hebrew of drawing back the 
vo%vel to the preceding consonant, W'hich properly had a simple vocal S'hcd. 

e. g. (according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali .Ter 25®® for (so 

Baer), Ec 2^^ for p“iri) 3 , cf. also the examples in § 20 h, notcc ; cveu 

'tb 29®^ (in some edition.?) for =lVn 3 . According to Qiinlu (see § ^7 ?>'! 
i?bp'' was pronounced as igtol, and thei-efore the ist i>er.?. was pointed 
to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian punctuation always has ?' for <1 
in the ist pers. 

2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in wduch 1 mul f 
quiesce after such vocalization and coutractioii, the following ndes 
may he laid down : 

(a) With a short homogemo^is vowel 1 and '> are contracted into the 
corresponding long vowel (fl or i), see above, h. 

(&) With short a they form the diphthongs d and e according to 
§ 7 a, e.g. 3'^ from 3'O^D 

Eem. The i-ejeetioh of the half vowels *1 and “i (see above, occurs especially ^ 
at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel («), if according to the ^ 
nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in 

^ According to Abuiwalid, Ben-Xaphtali regarded the Todh in all .such cases 
as a vowel letter. 

2 Inshances in which no contraction takes place after S are, tjb'D'P i Ch 1 2* ; 

Ho 7'^ (but cf. § 70 Z») ; “ty>n ^ 5® (fro-, the locatives nflpl, 

&c.— On the suffix for •{)_<,_ see § 91 I.— Sometimes both forms an- 

found, as nSiy and nSiy; cf. 'H living, constr, state 'n. Analogous is tin- 
contraction of niD (ground-form mawt) death, constr. DID ; py (ground-foj-in 
'«j/n ['am]) cj/e, constr. py. 


G 2 
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vc‘rl)s e.g. originally , since ii after the rejection of the 

stands in an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to «. The 
n is simpiy an orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also for Ulaw.^ 
On the origin of , see § 75 e ; on as perf. and part, of D^p, see § 72 h 

and 2; on &c., from see § 69 &.-On the weakening ofl and ^ to N 
see § 93 a-. 

§ 25 . UncJiangeahle Yoiveh. 

a hat vowels in Hebrew are imcbaugeable, i.e. are not liable to 
atlcnuahou (to Sewji), modification, lengthening, or shortening, can 
he ImoAvn with certainty only from the nature of the grammatical 
torms, and in some cases by comparison with Arabic (cf. § i m). This 
holds good especially of the those Ion o* W 

oiature or oontmcUon, distinguished from those which are only 
engtheued i. e. on account of the special laws which 

in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. The 
atter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or in 
. le division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced to 
a mere weni: 

1 . The essentially long and consequently, as a rule (but cf. S 26 p 
§ ^ 7 unchangeable vowels of the ^ f 

Zv T ^ letters which aceom’ 

houndarg, .ome. The defective writing (,S 8 0 is indeai common 
enough e.g. ^DV. and for for ^^33 ; fp 

, tie t2 m % IS just as necessarily long, as in bm, 

tl.0 ooloitf ’ilT r amo.g 

W instances of this Idnd in Hebrew, cf. S o M 2 q o The , ’ i fi 
ong d and the * AefoL'c iil a 

V an accu rate knowledge of the forms. ^ dislmgaisheil 

»« A''sf ilc lA’ ytf 

But ™ in i,„otc J”; tSnCd B- f. 

for 3Nn3, to. ’ ■ ™ “§"'30*1 M me, -cl, by a Ucenco 
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8 . Sliort vowels iu closed syllables (f ad 6)j wbicli are not filial, are (I 
as a rule uncliaageable, e. g. nsSttO 

kingdom • similarly, sliorfc vowels iu sharpened syllables, i. e. belbre 
Uagel forte, e. g. 2|l thief. 

4 . Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to F 
the omission of the streiigthening in a guttural or "i, have aiisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, and now stand iu 
an open syllable, e. g. for mr’ew ; ijia for 5«rraH4. 


§ 26 . ByllctUe-formation'^ and Us Influence on the 
Quantity of Voivds. 

Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long a 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening, or change into vocal S^wd, 
depends on the theory of syllahle-for^nation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require consideration. 

1. The fnfifabsy liable. A syllable regularly begins wdfh a consonant, 
or, in the case of initial 1 and '» {cf. note on § 5 5 ), a consonantal vowel.* 
The copula is a standing exception to this rule. According to the 
Tiberian pronunciation 1 and is resolved into the corresponding vow<.‘] 

^ before Shod, and the labials, e.g. "^ 5 * 1 % J the Babylc inian punr- 
tuation in the latter cases writes T, i.e. \ before a full vowel. 

2. Tlie final syllable. A syllable may end— 

{a) With a vowel, and is then called au or simfle syllahlo, 
e. g. in where the first and last are open. See below, & 

(6) With o?re consonant, and is then called a simjrl'g dosed or com- 
yound syllable, as the second in 32 ^. See below, o, p. Such are 
also the syllables ending in a strengthened consonant, as the first in 
^*^2 See below, g. 

(c) AVith tico consonants, a c?os<?^ syllable, as d 

Cf. below, r, and § 10 f-Z. 

3 . Open or sirnple syllables have a long vowel, whether they have V 
the tone as in 'fs m thee, he goes, or are toneless as in 

a. hunch of grapes.^ A long vowel (Qames, less freqixeiitly Sere) is 

j Cf. 0 . H. T(.>y, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ uljucr. Jimrnal of FMloL, 1SS4, 

]>. 494 if. ; I-I. Sfcrack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language,’ JMjraicu, 
Oct. 1834, p. 73 hv 

2 We are not taking account Iiere of the few' cases in winch initial Fed;/ is 
represented as simple g by being written 'K or K, see § 34fi, and especial ly 
§ 47 &, note ; nor of certain other cases in Which N with an initial vowel ha^ 
only a graphic purpose, though it is indispensable in an unpointed text. 

3 In opposition to tbis fundamental law in Hebrew (a ?o»^ vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is found always in Arabic, and Bemetiincri 



especially common in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel) 
e. ff. dn! 3 , 

D V T J ♦ T ' *T J T 

vowels in syllables occur : 

,/ (a) In apparently dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping TO%vel 

iiom monosyllables, as &rooA:, Aojise, iins kt him increasef from nald, 
tiayt, 2/irb ; cf. also the ending of the dual (§ 88). But see § sS e. 

(&) In the verbal suffix of the ist pers. sing. me), e. g. (Arab, 

qataMm). The uncommon form however (Gn 30S cf. § 59/),' proves that 
the tone-be.aring Pafhalj pi-oduces a sharpening of the follpwing sonant, and 
tJius virtually stands in a closed syllable, even when tlmKim is not expressly 
written with Dagel In cases like blN) (§ 102, end) PathaJi is retained ii\ 
IJie counter-tone after the K has become quiescent. 
h (c) Sometimes before the toneless local 90 c), e. g. nn|nD towards ihe 

wildernm ; only, however, in the constr. state (r K u/'-), since the toneless 
suffix n__ does not affect the character of the form .. 


re^reTs. 

Although it is certain therefore that in Hebrew^alsm at an e-u- 
.•.An vowels Avore pronounced in open syllables, it 
whether the present pronunciation is due merely to 
milowed m the solemn recitation of the O.T. text < 
should have still to explain, e. g. 11. 
and 14 in an open syllable into s and 0. 

_ That these protonic vowels are reah'^' I 
XIV. 343 f., from tho transcription of Hebr 
(.Syriac) punctuation, and e.g. from tin 
regards Iheir 1 ‘ 

by tho Masorotos to p; 

This explanation of the 1 
disappearing, is certainly right 
to the Masoretes, see the n 

regularly has a short vowel (lahibn, 

f ®’>^en in Hebrew, when tho 

however, bo |coreecUoTsm“^^ IlTum Pjtni'e v 

m an open syllable hefovo +im i f , voaaoI is inoy 
becomes is mo 


are in-onoiinced in Arabic im, gMld^ %iahl 

■lior period, 
may still be doubted 
) an artifleial practice 
- On this hypothesis we 
undoubtedly very old lengthening of i' 

■e really Jong is shoAVii by Brockelmann, Z4, 
'rCAv proper names in the Nestoriau 
Arabic Tbrahim = bmDK. He 
lengthening m the syllable before the tone as a means^iJonted 
) preserve the pronunciation of the traditional vmvols 
- .. - ™e^pretomc vmvels as due to a precaution against their 
... j , as to whether the precaution can be ascribed 
previous imte.^ For the prctonio vowel the Arabic 
yaqian, &c.', the Araniaic simnlv h. 
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contained in the ^afep/j (see § 102 d and § 1014 cQ. To the same category 
lielong also the cases where these prepositions with Hireq stand before a 
consonant with simple mobile, 6. g. ‘13*13^ ‘ID"]?, &e» 

, (c) In forms like ptn;"/ y«Ya(-s®-gtt (they are strong), Sj^;ya po’s ekka (thy A* 
deed). These again, are cases of the subsequent opening of dosed syliaWea 
(hence, e, g. sipin); also occurs) ; is properly ; cf. generally § 32 n?, 

end, and § 28 c. ' ^ 

Such eases as Kn.nri, D''r:N (§ 96), Jnjnnn (i d? w) do not come under this I 
head, since they all have « in a virtually sharpened syllable ; nor does the 
tone-boaring S'^ijhol in suffixes (e. g. and other cases, iior S%7idl for d 

before a guttural with Qennes (§ 32 c). On ^ ^ 

4 . The indejDendenfc syllables witli a firm Towel wliiek have been M 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant witli 
vocal S^wa, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal S'-'wa 
never bas the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable that it forms practically one 
syllable wdth it, e. g. (cheek) (sickness) no| 3 '; 

•lu^'dhiL This concerns especially .the prefixes 3 , See §102. 

The Select moMe is no doubt in all such eases weakened from an original ft 
full vowel (e, g. Arab, yaqtulu, ?]3 Arab. Inka, SiG.) ; from this, howe%*er, 

it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of opm 
syllable, for this would be even moi-e dii-ectly opposed to their fundamental 
law (viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllables), than are the 
o.vcoptions cited above, f-k. Even the use of Metlieg with §Va in spoeial 
oases (see § 16/) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masorotu.s. 

6. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, rvhen without tlie o 
tone, necessarily have sliort vowels, whether at the beginning or at tiie 
end of words, ^ e. g. qiimi, flDSn wisdov/, 

and he turned hack, (wcii/^dqcm). 

A tone-hearing closed syllable may have either a long or short vowel. 
hut if the latter, it must as a rale be either Puthah or S^ghbl." The 
tone-beai'iug closed penultima admits, of the vowels, only the toim- 
long d, e, 0, not the longest I, d, tl; of the short vowels, only a, c, not 
'b -U; 0 (but on 1 , and d, see § 295^). ThusA^J'Bp! (3rd pi. m Iinperf 
Hipb.) but “iblpprl 3rd j)l. fem., and (2nd pi. masc. Imperat. Qal) 

but n3?Dp fern. 


1 In exceptions such as Gn 42® (where is required by tbo cliaraeicv 

of tho^ form, although the (dosed syllable lias lost the tone owing to tlio 
following Maciqepb), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pa-onunciation ; 
similarly E is sometimes retained before Maqqeph, e.g. "D‘^ Gii 2’®; “J‘9 Gn 

2 See § 9 e,/. i occurs thus only in the particles DX, Dy, ftp: hut the.so 
usually (ftp always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqqcqdi. Cf. also 
such forms as 3^)1 § 26 r and §75 g. 
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^ 6* A Bjjecital kind of closed syllables are tlie sharpened, i,e. those 

which end ill the same (strengthened) consonant with which the fol- 
lowing syllable begins, e. g. ’SJN Ud-U. If without the 

tone, they have, like the rest, short vowels ; but, if bearing the tone 

either short vowels as ^^ 2 , ^3|n, or long; as ntsn. 

see^§ strengthening of a consonant at the end of a word, 

r 7 . Syllables ending with tivo consonants occur only at the end of 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, 23'»1; but some- 

txmes^ra, as or Ilolem, KK'p 'of however, § ib i. 

imally the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use of a 
helping vowel (§28 e). 

§ 27. The Change of the Vowels, especially as regards 
Quantity. 

n Tlie ciwiigesm sound tliroogh which the Hchrew longuage passed 

erf of tiro T t “““-‘i-'’ 

erf ol the 0.1 (sec § e k), have especially affected its Towel system. 

itrAo I 'T r®'’ 1 “ “aispemaUc 

or the miderstaduig of most of the present forms of the iammao-e is 

h X aw r r ’>-» t'« llselC:;,: 

we at r„t f ,t ‘"’O ilcthods, 

we an u e at the following facts as regards Hebrew • 

only a hal -vowel (i-W ,«oi,7e), where there origijily stood a i d 

tm r ;r' fe-'O'-rf-fo™ -mm) a Ipn, (gA* 

form rujheoum^, li-D,, (Aral, jaum), *p. (MA (A « 

inthe oirr* toue-Virc: i;:!; 

corresponding tonc-Ionr^wZ d’into“ f So'- 1 “*° 

4 voris iXr;f;XVrr“^^ ot wee^ened, theL toni 
are still further shortened or red,.c i T”'' oi'. oocasioiuiiiy, 

».'0 entirely lost ^ 

Arab, mcfur) rain, when in close dependence nil r ■ ' ®'. ” 

in the coni/met state), become, TOD • ^ following genitive 

dual cmetruet (with hit •’““1 

to «)'5?V [on th ts f fet -ylhllJe 

«^orin.t;nJ:riS^ 


I 
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According to § 26, the following d#ails of Towel-change mufct he 
observed 

1. The originul, or a Mildred short vowel reappears — - (I 

(а) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§26 0). Thus, hand, 

but the hand of Yahwe} 15 son, but the son of the hhiy, 

i’S the tohole, but Ci^n''?3 the whole of the people ; so also when a tone- 
bearing closed syllable loses the tone on taking a suffix, e.g. 

but '^51^ i!% finally, when the tone recedes, Dp', but 

(tea7/2/%dm); but 

(б) To the same category belong cases like ">SD hook, but 'IDp nip 

book; holmess, but holiness. In spite of the helping 

vowel, DSD and are really closed syllables with a tone-long vowel; 
wlien the syllable loses the tone, the original I or o (joroperly ii) re- 
appears. 

The same is true of syllables with a virtually sharpened final con- 
sonant: the lengthening of original v to c and to 0 takes place only 
in a tone-hearing syllable ; in a toneless syllable the t or b (or <?) 
remains, e. g. QX mother, but 'DK my mother; pH ?twa, plur. Q'lTD; but 
ijJ strength, ’ly (and 'ly) my strength. 

2. Tim lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, C- 
takes place — 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general 
to the following syllable, .e. g. /iC /ias kiUed him; 

primarily from Hp^D. Similarly <X mostly becomes d even Imfore 
a suffix beginning with wroMfe; e.g. from 

from DpW. 

{b) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the f 
strengthening of its final consonant (a guttural or lies), c, g. 51;? 
for birrakh, Bee ^ 22 c. Of. also § 20 «. 

(c) When a weak consonant (i<, 1, 1) following the short vowel 
quiesce.s in this vowel, according to § 23 a, <^> d, § 24 / e. g. for 
where the losing its consonantal value, loses also tlic power of 
dosing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

{d) Very frecpientiy through the influence of the pui<AV.-, i, e. the//. 
pi'iiici])al tone in the last word of a senteuce or clau.se (§29 k). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35 a). 

3. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently / 
moved foiward, or \vhen, in the ceKs^rwei stofe (see § 89), or otherwise 
ill close connexion with the following Word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone4ong) inay^ by a change in the 
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division of syllables, be weakened mobile, or even be entirely 

lost, so that its place is taken by the mere syllable-divider (.S%*d 
qamce 7 is). Examples of the first case are, name, pi. ntojy, but 
name, tmS'of tlmr n£Lmes,"^^^^ word, constr. st. " 13 '^; 
riqhfeousness, constr. si an examine of the second case is, nsni 

blessing, constr. st. n3*i3. Whether the vowel is retained or becomes 
(n‘=J, "OT, but OB', and which of the two disappears in two 
consecutive syllables, depends u|)on the character of the form in 
question. In general the ride is that only those vowels which stand 
in an open syllable can become 

Thus tlie change into takes place in-— 
h («) The a and c of the first syllable, e, specially in the infleximr 
of nouns, e. g. word, plur. 3'’"!33 ; !?n3 great, fern, j 33^ heart, 
nnb tmj heart] but also in the verb, she loill reiwrw, plur. 

nynviljl , and so ahvays, when the originally short vowel of the prefixes 
of the Imperfect comes to stand in an oj^en syllable which is not 
On the other hand, an a lengthened from a before the tone 
is retained in the Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the secondary 
tone, e. g. ; cf. § 49 i. 

(6) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a, e, 0 of the ultima, 
especially in verbal forms, e. g. fem. qdfla] 
ijiqiHd; but note also rpSin, &c., according to § 47 ?« and 0 . 

The helping vowels are eititer entirely omitted, e.g, ^^tng (ground- 

nialk), tm/ king; or, under the influence of a guttural, are 

< . 

weakened to Ilateph, e.g. "lyj llJ/J Jns hay. If the tone remains 
unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the lengtheniiig 
of the word, e. g. pausal-forra for vlpipi . 

Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shoitened, and the seeor.d 
changed into Cf, 333 word; in the plur. 3''333; -vnih heavy 

3n'133 (cf. § 28 a) their words. On the attenuation of ibe cl to 
•I, see fnrtheiv^, t. 


Kem. I. An 0 arising from aw~au, or by an obscuring of d (see § 9?)), 
soraetimos becomes m, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. QlpJ TtiP^py 
Paradigm Pe>f. Niph. of Q^p) ; fem. with suffix, 'pWD; 

The not uncommon use of !l in a sbarpened syllable, as Ez 20’»* (for 
'pn 3 , ef. also the examples in §90), is to be regarded as an ‘ortliographic 
licence, although sometimes in such cases m may really have been intendtHl 

6 stand, in a tone-bearing 
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closed final syllablej and 5 __in a toneless syllable, e.g. I3?p'‘ ar?V, 

Qp^ jussiye, ?t>r7n'OT aWsfi, anA he arose. The only iristance of sS in an 
ultima ydiicli has lost the tone is Ex 1 6*® (see § 67 «). Similarly, of 
vowels of the J-class, e, i, and g stand in a tone-bearing closed final syllable, 
and e in a toneless syllable, e.g. he will raise, Dp' let kun rake, Dpn and he 

misef. The only instance of * in an ultima which has lost tlie tone is rm 
-Tu 9«3 (see § 67 p). 1 -Vi 

QP /v we not infrequently find (aeeording to § q/'i ‘i 

a (t, e) as a modification of « : ® ^ j 

. (a) In a closed antepenulfcima, e.g, in the proper names and 

where iXX ’Afii- = ^'3K, which is eertainly the better reading, ef. Uliimr’ 
I>ie semit. Eigemamen, xgoi, p. 12 ; or in a closed pennltima, e.g. but 

also ?/0Hr hand, for ^jadVcMm. In .all the.se cases the character'of the 
surrounding consonants (see § 6 g) has no doubt had an influence. 

(b) Eegdarly before a giittural with Qames or Ilafe^^h Qames!, Q 
where the strengthmiiug has been dropped, provided that’ a lengtheii- 
3 i;g of the Fafhah into Qames he not nec8.«sary, e.g. k/s broihers, 
for ahaw; B’n|/a?se, for kakal; nns governor, constr. st. f na 7 Dns 
coal', 'pD tAe living (with the article, H for H); DWn;; jq'u 23’“, &c.', 
and so always before n and n, as see § 35 £ 

Before n and V S%‘hCl genei-ally stands only in the second syllable 
before the tone, e.g. D'nnn the niotmtains; fipn the gniU', immediately 
before the tone Pathah is^ lengthened into a (pi-etonic) Qanm, e.g. 

oyn; but cf. also Ku Sb Before the weak consonants 

N and D (cf. § 22 c, q), the lengthening of the Pathxh into Qame^ 
ahncst always takes place, e. g. 3 N*n the father, pi. ; BiNhn tlio 
//(?«£?, pi, D D"t4"\rT, Exceptions, n“jn ioioards the mountain, in 

the tone-syllable, for hdrra ; (pr, name) for Qn 0 as 

a: form of the inteiTogative 1] (n), see § 100 n ; on HD for DD (?ip), 

§ 37 /. Einally, Ex 33=* also comes partly under thi.s head, in 

conserihence of the doss of the strengthening, for and 

for ■ • — V 

confonint ^ ^Se) is inserted after the second 

consonant Thus t he ground-form kalb (dog), after receiving a helping S-ghoL 

^ modified into n^3 (also in ^nodern Arabic pronounced Mh)fgarl^onm 

mtb a helpmg mj. The .^r^ne phenomenon appears also ' 

rf c-t ’ ^ ^^PlP^dre begoifm tkee, from 'fldivwith the suffix • cf. Iv 1 1« 

■ 3- - , and § 44 d. Espeefolly is this the case in a largo number of 


So the LXX write MeAxiCfde/f for 
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from tlie ground-form ga/?, when combined with singular aufftxesj e.g. 'p'lS 
•nay rigkkmamis, iox mdqi. 

t {h) In a loosely-closed syllable, i. e. one followed by an aspirated BegadJifphatli, 
as QSOT 2/oMr Hood, for DDOT, and so commonly in the sh const/*. of 
segholates from the ground-lorm qatt, e. g. '*153 from (ground-form Mtjd) 
a garment. In most eases of this kind the attenuation is easily intelligible 
from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident from a com- 
parison of the dialects, that the attenuation was eonsistently carried out in 
a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown iu 
the proper places.^ 

4. arises, in addition to the eases mentioned in 0 and p, also from 

the weakening of <z of the final syllable in the isolated cases (n~^ for n„) 

in I S aS*-’' (? see § 4Sd), ^ 2o^(?), Is 59^, Pr 24“ (see § 48!) ; for examples of 
Locative forms in n-~ see § 90 s end. 

y 5. Among the Aafep/i-sounds is shorter and lighter than and con- 
sequently the vowel groups., is shorter than „ ; e.g. Di'tN Edom, 

but (Edomite), shortened at the beginning because the tone is thrown 

forward; DDX ('Oncih} truth, Snm his truth tB'S.^Oudden, pi. 

but ; but also con^’erselj’- fern. cf. § 63/, 3, 

6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimitation of vowels, 
i. q. the change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in oi'der tu 
prevent two similar, or closely related vowels, from following one ajiothcr in 

the same word.'^ Hence for Id W (unless). Cf. also p:S'n from )*!in ; 

from from Tjin ; in?? from nsS; DTJ} from stem ; 

most probably also liV) offspurig, ‘ligj? porcupine, for , 'Qp ^ see § dS c, note.-— 
On the proper names and which were formerly explained in the 
same way, see now PriltoriuS; ZDMG. 1905, p. 341 1 


§ 28 . The Rise of N'ew Vouds and iSt/llahies. 

to § 26 m a lialf-syllahle, i. e. a comsouant with S^wa 
ays weakened from a sliort vowel), can onl}' occur in close 
on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
follows, the first takes a full short vowel again.® This vowel 
is almost alwajTs I/ireq. In most cases it is probably an attoiuiation 
an original d, and never a mere helping vowel. In some instances 
analogy may have led to the choice of the 2 . Thus, according to 
§ 102 c?, the prefixes 3 , S before a consonant with molfit- 
become 2, e. g. 'IStI, 'TS?, before ) they are pointed as 

(from hi-’fhiUa, according to § 24 c); so too with IFd//- 
eojmlathe, e.g. rri^nh for attenuated from "T. The first half- 

’^ Analogous to this attenuation of d to i is the Lai, tango, aflingo : taxus. 
prdhxits ; to the transition of a to e (see above, a), the Lat. cargo, derem \ 
spargo, mnspergo. r , f , 

^ Cf, Barth, Lie iYomiM(d6ddMwg in dm semitSpr., p. xxix : A Muller Theot 
ICnt, 1892, p. 177 f., and NeAle, ibid., p. 573 f. ^ h ‘ 

becomes •! before a simple S'ova, of, § 104 e. 



Ikfjphol, and so almost always in llie iiifin. constr. after ? (§ 45 0) ; m 
isolated cases also with 3 , as "ISt? Jer 17^ 

2. If a guttural with llatejph follows, the original a of the prefixes h 
is retained before Hateph Pathah, hut before Hateph Seghol or Hateph 
Qames it is modified to the short vowel contained in the //rtfep/i. 
Thus arise the vowel groujis -zT-p-, -?r-rv > vrws 

to serve, to eat, in sickness. On the Metheg with every 
such short vowel, see § i6yi 8. Sometimes here also a fully closetl 
syllable is formed. In such a case, the prefix tahes the short vowel, 
which would have belonged to the suppressed Ilaieph, e. g. for 

3 b_n^; Dbn^ is 47“ for ntpqb (see § 67 cc); “ibKb but also and 

even Jb 4®, cf. Gii 32’^ So always in the Infin. and Iinperat. Qal 
of the verbs njn to he and iTH to live, e. g. io he, and he ye; 
even with |b, as on which cf. § ica h ; but ntni. and he, 

and live, have e instead of t under the prefix. For the Metheg, cf, 
§16 /, e. 

3 . When a JTatejph in the middle of a word, owing to tlexional C 

changes, would stand before a vocal ^hvil, it is changed into the short 
vowel, with which it is compounded. This applies especially to cases 
in which the llateph stands under a guttural instead of (juiescent 
Shod, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g.“lb^^ ha will stand 
(for “ibV'), hut plur. ’nJpJtiL for and foi* nik^iiMkhl 

{they have turned themselves), thy loork, cf. § 26 h. The syllables 
are to be divided yad-m^-dkit, and the second « is to be regarded 
exactly as the helping Pathah in “lyi, &c.‘ 

4 :. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- (I 
sonants (§ to i, § 26 r), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emplmtic consonant (t 3 , i>) or a tenuis (viz. e.g. Ob', tel Mm 

turn aside^W^. a'ivi he caused to eZrzn^, JplDS thou (fern.) hast, said, ^ 3)1 
ttnd lhe wept, 'Yfd\ and let Mm have dominion, and he took caytive. 

This harsh ending is elsewhere avoided by the Masora/ which I? 
inserts between the two final consonants a helping vowel, usually 


^ In Ju 16^3 read not (with Opitius, Il.alin and others) b'lKD . 

* With a final the only example is ^Dto Pr 30®, where several MSS, and 
printed editions incorrectly have ^ without D.ag6S. Instead of this masoretio 
c.i,price we should no doubt read P]DiPI , 

3 An analogy to this practice of the Masora is found among the modern 
Boduin, wlio pronounce such a helping vowel before h, li, (} ; cf. Spitta, 
Gramm, des arab. Vulgar Aialcktes von Aegypten, Lpz, 1880, § 43 d. 
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il, but with medial or fimil gnltaraJs a l^athah} and after *' 
a Hireq, e. g. md he revealed, for mtyyiyl; Jet il multiply, for 
yirh] ^"p holiness, gmwaik-iQvm quds ] i’n? hruoh, grnnnd-foriu tiahl : 

foi’ sent ; house, gronnd-ibrni hayt. Tlntso 

lielping vowels are, however, to be regarded as exaetly like furtive 
Pathah[^22f,g)", they do not alter the monosyllabic characti'r of 
the forms, and they disappear before formative sufllxcs, e. g. "Khi? jn y 
holiness, nn!|| honie-ivard. 

f 6. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a sim^ile under the 
influence of the qmise, see § 29 7 n; on initial K for see § 23 h. 

§ 29 . The Tone, its Changes and the Pause. 

a 1, The principal tone rests, according to the Masoretic accentuation 
(cf. § 15 c), as a rule on the final syilalile, e. g. D'pS'n 

/Hip—iu the last five examples on the funnative additions 
to the stem. Less^ frequently it rests on the p'enultima, as in ribp 
night, iiDij; but a closed penultima can only have tbe tow 

if the ultima is open (e.g. Dpb] njDp), ^hiUt a closed ultima 

can as a rule only be witbout the tone if the penultima is open e -v 
see also below, a. * 

h A kind of counter-tone or secondary stress, as opposed to tlie 
principal tone, is marked by 3 Iethcg (§ i6 c). Words whicli aie closely 
united by Maqqeph with the following word (§ 16 «) can at the most 
have only a secondary tone. 

C 2. The original tone of a •word, however, frequently shifts its phice 
in consequence either of changes in tlic W'ord itself, or of its cl'us<. 
connexion with other words. If the word is increased at the end the 
tone IS moved forward {deseendit) one or two jilaces^ according to’ the 
length of the addition, e.g, Ip'l loord, plur. fipn:;!':? ^o?^r irord^- 

^pholythmg,glnv.n^y']P; with suffix with Waiv con- 

secuhve Ip, DP]. On the consequent vowel-changes, see § 27 / i-m, 
a 3 . On the other liaud, tho original tone is shifted from the ubinni 

to the penultima (asceradfi) : 

d On, tile apparent exceptions &o cf k -n 1 /> . n • j ~ ~T 
N has entirely ]ost its consonantal val'L, ami is oiayUaincd ortr*'' ' u'!‘ 

are Km sen, K)a valley, (also ^ 5 ), vmily (Jb jowb/i IE**). 

a vowd pwe?d™, in Sdl-lo^SfotrtlTff " 

regarded as a really full vowof but mortiv^ ^ iVi?/?®// in not to be 
IS from (§ 75 r), . . ^ uacnation. An analogous ca.so 


P 
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(ff) la many forms of tlie Imperfect, untler the iafluent’e'‘f>f a pre-r 
fixed Waw consecutive ('). see § 49 0-1?), e, g. he tcill say, and 
he said; he ■icill go, a«d he ivent, Cf. also § 51 n on the impf. 
Niphal, and § 65 g, end, on the impf. Pi'el; on these forms in Pause, ^ 
when the 1 consec. does not take effect, see below, p. 

(b) For rhythmical reasons (as often in other languages), when C. 
a monosyllable, or a word with the tone on the first syllable, follo'vvs 
a word with the tone on the ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence 
of two tone^syllahlesd This rhythmical retraction of the tone, however 
piriK 3lD5 receding, &s it is called by the Jewish grammarians), is only 
admissible according to a, above, provided that the penultiraa, which 
now receives the tone, is an ojien syllable (with a long vowel; but 
see g), whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e. g. Gii ih 4’", 27-", Ex i6'h ^ 5", 

104^*, Dn 1 1’®, or a closed syllable with a short vowed, e. g. 

Gn 3'®, Jb 3’*, 22"®. ■ The grave suffixes Q3-, DH-, in- are exceptions, 
as they never lose the tone. Moreover a fair number of instances occur 
in which the above conditions are fulfilled, brit the tone is not retracted, 
e. g. esp. with n^n, and before Nj cf. Qiinlii, Mihhlol, ed. llittcuberg 
(Lyck, 1862), p. 4t>, line i3ff. 

Although Sere can remain in a closed ultima which has lost the tone, it j' 
is perhaps not to he regarded in this case (see § 8 &) as a long vowel, At 
any rate it then always has, in correct editions, a retarding Mctheg, no 
doubt in order to prevent its being jn’onounced as S^'gkbl, e.g. HP, 

Nu 24^*; cf. lNrui7^''‘, Jii 20“, Is 66’"*, Jer 23®®, Ez 22“ '^37^ and even with 
a followiiig/wri!M^<3 Pathah Pr i^®, 1 1®®, &o., although tlmre is 110 question 
here of two successive tone-syllables. In other cases the shoidening 
into S^ghCd does take place, e.g. tjMri uoho smiteth the anvil, 41", 
for ayk I K i 6®‘.— The retraction of the tone even occurs 

when a half-syllable with a S'-'wii mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e.g, 1 9®, and frequently; 28‘; 'b 


^ Even Hobrewjn-ose proceeds, accoi-ding to the aceentuaiion, in a hind of 
ianiLic rhythm. That this %Yas intended by the marking of the tone, can be 
seen from the use of Metheg. — dos. Wijnlioop in Darche hannm'gah site leges de 
acceniits Ilehraicae lUiguae ascensigne, Ludg. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, 
on onphunic and syntactical grounds, the numerous eases in which tbe usual 
retraction of the tone does not occur, o.g. ^^n Is 45b where tho object 

probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus ; but cf. also Am 4''3. Ih-atorius, Uehn- 
den riieJavekk. Accent ipi Heir,, Halle, 1897, has fully discu-ssed the nascg 'agor. 

2 The reading (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ez for D''''“iy is rightly 

described by Baer as ‘ error turpis’. — That an unchangeable vowel in a closed 
linal syllable cannot lose th e tone is shown by Prilton us from the duplication 
of tho accent (see above, § 2 2 /). . . 
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^3i 5. 'p.J/bttls as also when the toiie-syllableof the second word 
is preceded l3y”a half-syllable, e. g. 'If Gn 1“ (on the Dag. /., of. 
§ 20/) ; Gn 15^ (cf. § 20 c). 

O' According to tlio above, it must be regarded as anomalous wlien tlie Musora 

^ tlii’o'vvs back the tone of a closed ultima upon a rirtucdii/^ sharpened syllable 
with a short vowel, G.g. fS i S lo®, § loi a; 13 JbSis^ {.f_ Xiv t;2- j 

^33 pnsb Gn cf. Ho 9^ ; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed peniiltiraa 

to boar the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of tlie tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, 
as in py Qpn 2 S 23 ’ ; yiB' 333 Jb34>»; cf. also Gn 4^^ with Metheg 

of tile secondary tone. We should read either 0153^ or, with h’rensdorlf, 
Massora Magna, p. i67,Gin3b.,Kittel, after Bomb., DPH . Other abnormal forms 
are “is pinM Ex4< (for similar instances see § 15 c, end) and Dt 10®. 

h (c) In see f-u. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (see c, /) is avoided also by connecting 
the words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, 
e.g. 3 ^ 3133*1 ««d /le loro/e i/jcrc, Jos 8®®. 

i 4 . Very imiMrtant changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on tlie 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (verse) or clause. It is 
marked by a great distinctive accent, Silldq, 'Athndh, and in the ac- 
centuation of the books D"sn, ule uo^ytrld (§ 15 Ti). Apart from tliese 
principal pauses (i/ie great pause), there are often pausal changes (the 
lesser pause) with the le-sser distinctives, especially S^golta, Zaqfip)h 
gatem, and even with Pasta, IHphlia, Geres', and (Pr 30’^) Pazer.^ 

The changes are as follows : 

k (a) When the tone-syllable naturally lias a short vowel, it as a rule 
becomes tone-long in pause, e.g. ^121^ ^ D)D; i 3 |:Di 3 , 

An d which has been modified to S^gM usually becomes d in 

e. g. (ground-form qah) in pause 2 K n’^ ; |* 3 ^ |nK’ Jer 2 2®®; 


V In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or fat the end 
of a sentence) 5 ;,cf. e.g. Ex 2i®S Jer 3® [but Ginsb. S| 3 nm], Eu 4^, Ec u« [but 

Ginsb. before 1 Jon/”) [see also § 2910], "HN dS# i S j", 

Is 65'7, Pr 25®, where a has wima/i, are very irregular, butlha lengthening 
here is probably only to avoid the Cacophony sapfidf h'f. In the same way 
nPX’HEz 17^® (with Mahpakh before n) and D^pspEz 378 (with Darga before 

J?) are to be explained. The four instances of '> 3 N for i 3 K apparently require 
a different explanation ; .see § 32 c— The theory'Jf Olslumseii and others tliat 
t ie phenomena of the pawsfl nre dm entirely io liturgical ecm5.iderai.i0ns i e 
that It IS ‘a convenient way of developing the mu.sical value of the fimai 
accents by moans of fuller forms ' in liturgical reading (Siovers, Molr. rUndicn, 
i. 236, also explains pausal forms like as * late formations of tlnl 

by the fact that similar phenomena are still 
Jh^^hmiS vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to 

lujtnmical reasons of a general character. 
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also ill 2 K 4®^ read. with ed. Mant., See. (Baer^Di? — “IS'n berouu-.s 
in iMuse 

Sometimes, however, the distinct and shaker a is inteniiunnHy reiainml I 
in pause, especiallj if the following consonant is strengthened, e. g. Jl* 4‘^'< 
or ought to be strengthened, e.g. UpS 2 S la®, t 3 Is S'^, &e, ; hnt also in other 
cases as WJ?! Gn2 7\ heeaiise from of. below, 6049'*'^; 

2 Oh (so Baer, but Ginsb. ed. Mant. '"’Ipn) ,* and regularly in the, 

numeral y3“]K/ot«r, Lv iiS®, &c. la the accentuation of the three ])-')etic'al 

boohs (§ 154) the use of Faihak with ’AiMah is due to the inferior (vui.^'a! 
force of ’J,t 7 ma. 5 , especially after *( 3 ie vf yorei 15®); uf* 10c", Pr^jC^, aiui 
Qimhi, IlikhM, ed. Rittenberg, p. 5^, line 4 from below. Compare the list of 
instances of pausal & and e in the appendices to Baer’s editions- 

( 5 ) When a full vowel in a tone-hearing final syllable has lost the ni 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal Shod, it is restored 
in iMuse as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, e.g. Jem. 

{^dfla), in pause it), in pause (from sing. 

VW)l m)p, nK^D; =1^!2P^, (sing. The fuller endingsuf 

the Imperfect B and B-r- (§ 474» and 0) alone retain the tone even 
when the original vowel is restored. In segholate forms, like ** 0 ^, 'IS 
(gronnd-fonn lah^, jparj/), the original d returns, though under tlu; 
foi-m of a tone-bearing S^ffhol, thus nf; original I becomes f”, e.g. 
'?fD, in pause 'IfH*; original d (d) becomes d, '.^n (ground-fonu fmtf), 
in pause (§ 93 ®)* 

On the analogy of such forms as &c., the shortened Irn perfects 
'n^^nd “ni become in because in the full forma he 

uill £i3, and lie lfw, the 7 , ■ is^atteiumted from an original d* ' 
Similarly shoulder, in pause (grouiul'-foimi and 

pron. ' 3 K J, in j?aMse ' 3 ^; cf. also the restoration of the original as 
e befoi'e the suffix thp, thee, e. g. thy iwrd, in pause : 

he guards^^^ j hut after the prepo-sitions 2, S, 

B?? the suffix, in p«wse becomes 5|—, e.g. If 3 , ■ / 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultima O 
appeal's also in such cases as "SiN in pfciuse nns thou, in piatisc 
(hut in the tliree poetically accented books also since in 

those hooks ’Atlmnk, especially after ‘Ole v/yored, has only the force 
of a Zaqeph', hence also Br 24“* instead of nriy •)iou\ nny ; 

and in other sporadic instances, like ^|/• 37-" for ^^3 ; in i H 1 2-'' 

‘ Such a pausal syllable is sometimos further emphiusia>d by .sfcreni^thcuing 
tho following consonant, .see § 20 *. 

2 15^3^ ^45®, cf. also ^ 0^31 !/'40^®, is to ho oxjdaiucd in the samo waj‘, hut 
nob Zc 2”, whore, on tho analogy of Jtj (/, wo Hhouif'l expect 
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witli Baer and Ginsb., is to be preferred to the reading of ed. 
Mant.j &c. 

'p {d) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final 
syllable, when not in loses the tone and is pronounced with 

a short vowel, take, when in y>aMse, the tone on the ultima with a 
tone-long vowel, e. g. he died^ hx pause flOT . 

q Of other effects of the jpawse we have still to mention, (i) the transition of 

^ an. V (lengthened from i) to the more distinct a (see above, 1), e-g- 100 

Is iS 5 (ci § 67 »; § 72 dd ) ; fjpj? Is 33® 1 i Ch S^s (beside [, see 37. 
Cf. } ks'OU Is 7« (Sxno Ezr 4’) ; \ Jer 23’^ ; O^SD Ob so ; t Ex 31^^ ; 
: Et'lXM Vs 12“ (below, § 51 m)— k E. D.]) ; ISn" Gn 1 S 15®® ; 

nn^O i/'4o’®; pn*in Jbi3®S mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also 
Is 4322, and without the pause 110 X.ia 3*8). So also (shortened from T|b^) 
becomes in pause ; cf, La 3® ; } for jbjt Ju 19®. On S<^{jMl in pause 
instead of Sero, cf. § 52 w, 60 d, and especially § 75 n, on n'ni Pr 4^ and 7 ®- 

7* (2) The transition from d to c in the ultima; so alwaj’’s in the formula 

5 (for IJ?) /or eivr «wd erer. 

S (3) The pausal (according to § 54 7 c, lengthened from original d) in 

EUhpa'Sl (but not in Fi'el) for Sere, e.g, Jh iS® for l|.^ririb But pausal 

forms like '^nDj (in the atsoh si. "lllDj 1 ^ 51 ?^) hack to a secondai'y form 
of the abs. st. “IHO, : 

f (4) The restoration of a final Todh which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. I'flX Is 21^®, for ^y 3 , in.!;?, the 

latter also without the Is 568''’®; cf. Jb 12®, and the same occurrence 
even in the word before the pawsfi jot 32®'^, Is 2 P®. , _ 

U (5) The transition from dor 0 to din pa?.csfi; as Is 7*', if it bo a locative 

of and not rather imperat. Qal of 43'^ ; W 

Gn 49® ; fiptpi Gn 49®’’ • perhaps also j^“j^ i K. 22®'*, Is 59^®, andTlbpi^Jp Is 28'®, 
cf. 2 K 2i’®. On the other hand the regular pausal form pSn'' (ordinary 
imperfect corresponds to a perfect psn (see § 47 7t). 

I? (6) When a Paihak both precedes and follows a virtually sti’engthencd 
guttural, the second becomes a in pause, and the first acconling to 

§ 22 c and § 2 7 5, e.g. 'nK my brothers, in iMuse 'nx . Similai-ly in cases where 
an original PathaJi after a guttural has been attenuated to f out of pause, and 
then lougthenod to e with the tone (cf. § 547c), e.g.dnjflb but in pause dr jn** 
Dt 3288; cf. NuS®, 23’®, Ez s’®, i/'/35“.-~On pausal for iii iniin’., 

imperat., and iraperf. of verbs n"tj, see § 75 7 dt. 
tv [Other instances of the Ml vowel in lesser pause, whei’e the voice would 
naturally rest on the word, are Gn 15^* ’ndy, Is 8’®, 40®*, H04I®, 8^ Bnh/®, 
and very often in such cases,] 



SECOND PART 

ETYMOLOGY, OE THE PAETS OF SPEECH 

§ 30. Stems ami Moots h Bilitemli TrilUeTaly mid 
Quadriliteral, 

1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this 
peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of thi’ee con- 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 
modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in the 
vowels, e. g. (p^V or pb:y; the 31’d pers. sing. perf. does not occur) 
it loas deep, pby deepyp'0 depth, a vallep, pitam. Such a stem, 
may he either a verb or a noun, and the language commonly exhibits 
both together, e.g. Fit he has sown, yi| seed ; 03^ he teas %»fse, dD2n 
a vnse man. Por practical purposes, however, it has loug been tlio 
custom to regard as the stem the ^rd 2 ^ers. sing. Berf. Qal {see f 43), 
since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, without any formative, 
additions. Not only are the other forms of the verb referred to this 
stem, hut also the noun-forms, and the large number of particles 
deiived from nouns; e.g, he was holy, liolimss, 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal Z? 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e. g. to stone, Pl<3 
to bray: and on the other hand, the noun sometimes exists without 
the corresponding verb, e, g.d3l^ s^owe, 233 somA. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, w'hich are not now found in Hebrew, generally 
occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, it may be assumed, 
as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, also possessed them. 
Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem TiS'md become compact, hard) 
corresponds to and the Aramaic verb {to be dry) to 233. 

Eo,m. I. Tlio .Towisli grammarians call the stem (i.e. the .^rd pers. sing, c 
Porf. Qal) y'Ya' root. Hence it became customary among Christian gram- 
marians to call the stem radix, its throe consonants Kiferae mdicn/cs, in 
contradistinction to the litlerae serviks 6t fdrmative letters. On the correct use 
of the. term root, see g. 

^ On the questions discussed hero compare the bibliography at the head 

of § 79' 
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d 2. others regard the three stem-consonants as a root, in the sense that, eon- 
siclered as vow&Ubss and nnprononncoable, it I’ej^ resents the comnioii foundation 
of the verbal and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable 
world, from which the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden 
root, e.g. , 

■ Eoot : the indeterminate idea of nth'ne'. 

■ ' ^ , ' — — _ — " 

Verb-stem, llhti he Ms reigned. Noun-stem, king. 

For the historical investigation of the language, however, this hyiiothesis 
of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. Moreover, 
the term root, as it is generally understood by philologists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see/). ^ 

e 3. Tlie 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally 
in Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. The monosyllabic forms have only ari.sen 

by contraction (according to the traditional explanation) from stems which 
had a weak letter (Vor') for their middle consonant, e.g. Dj? from qaieam; 
or from stems wliose second and third consonants az*e identical, e.g. "1^ and 
“inx (but see below, §§ 67, 72). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no 
doubt arisen, through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e.g. 
from qdtdld, as it is in literary Ax’abie. 

^ 2. The law of the triliteral .stem is so stz'ictly obseiwed in the 

foa mation of verbs and nouns ixx Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. for the inf. constr. of verbs cf. § 69 b. Conversely 
such nouns, as father, Q?? mother, brother, which were formerly 
all regarded as oinginal monosyllabic forms [nomma miij, 

in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 
g On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
. to a biiiteral base, which may be properly called a root (ratfiai 
primaria, biliUeralts), sinea it iovms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually px’onoiineed with 
(I between the two comsonants, and are represented in writing by the 
sign -v/, e. g. -v/ia as the root of "113, The reduction 

of a stem to the underlying root may generally be aecomplislu'd with 
certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant witli two strong 
ones, or when the second and third consonants are identical. Thus 
e. g. the stems may all be traced to the idea of 

, atritcing, breaking, and the root common to thorn all is evidently the 
two strong consonants 1*7 {dakh). Very frequently, howcvei-, tlie 
development of the root into a stem is effected by the addliiun of 



^ Cf. Philippi, ' Der Gi-undstamm des starken Verbums,’ in JI/orffOTittadji'die 
Fmehungen, Leipz. 1875, pp. dgriofi. 
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a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a siHlant, liquid or guttural’ 
rinally, further modifications of the same root are produced when 
either a consonant of the root, or the letter which has been added, 
changes by phonetic laws into a Inndred letter (see the examples 
below). Usually such a change of sound is accompanied by a modifica- 
tion of meaning. 

Examples: from the root }‘p (no doubt ojiomafopocifi'c, i.e. imitating the //, 
sound), which represents the fundamental idea of carting off^ cutting in pieccSf 
are derired directly and Hi'p io cut, to cut off ', the latter also metaph. fa 

decide, to judge (whence Arab. qdiK, a judge) j also to cut off, to shear, 
5]Xp to tear, to hreah, yup io cut into, ”\Xp to cut off) to reap. With a dental instead 
of the sibilant, tJp^ ^p^ %vhence io cut in pieces, io destroy, to cut down, 
to MU, SJDp to tear off, to pZurfc off. With the initial letter softened, 
the root becomes D3, whence nD3 to cut off, and DD3 to shave ; cf. also D33 
Byi\ to slay {sacrifice), io MU. With tlie greatest softening to 13 and 13 ■ 11:1 h 
cut off', io shear : DIS to heio stone : 1*15 , D13 , 3513 , ^13 , 113 to cut off, io tear off, eat up ; 
similarly IIS to cut into, y"I3 to cutoff; cf. also HISj **113^ “T13. Allied to this 
root also is the series of stems which instead of a palatal begin with a 
guttural (n), e.g. niH to split, cut ; cf. .also pin, lin, and further 

Din, fin, nin, tin, non, Don, q^n, bm, Don, Pjon, nxn, nizn, pvn, nizn 

in the Lexicon. 

The I'oot Dn expresses the sound of humming, which is made -with the 
mouth closed {pdai) ; hence DDH, DIH, Httn, DHJ (DK5), Arab. to Intzv, 
to hum, io snarl, &c. , 

As developments from the root 351 cf. the stems 1J51, lyi, DJH, 35J51, j‘jn, 

Not less numerous are the develoinnents of the root 13 (IS^ and 
many others.** 

Closer investigation of the subject sxiggests the following ohsorvntions : 

(«) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and arc 2 
themselves not used. They represent rather the hidden germs (smma) of the 
stems which aiDpear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so 
short as to consist simply of the elements of the root itself, e.g. DPI to he 
finished, i:>|1 light. The ascertaining of the root and its meaning, although in 
many ways very difficult and hazardous,' is of great lexicographical importance. 

It is a ■wholly different and much contested question whether there ever Avas 
a period in the development of the Semitic languages when purely MUeral 
roots, either isolated and invariable or combined with inflexions, served for 
tlie communication of thought. In such a case it would liavo to bo admitted, 
that the language at first expressed extremely few elementary ideas, which 
were only gradually extended by additions to denote more delicate shades of 
meaning. At all events this process of transformation ■would belong to 
a period of the language which is entirely outside our range. At the most 
only the gradual multiplication of stoas by means of phonetic change (see 
below) can be histoi'ically proved. 

(Z)) Many of these monosyllabic Words are clearly imitations of sounds, and /;■ 

** That aU Irilitoral stems are deidved fi-om biliterals (as Ivilnig, Lohrg. ii. i, 

370 ; M. Lambert in Studies in hamur o/A. Kohut, Berl. 1897, p. 354 ff.) cannoi 
be definitely proved. 

2 Of. the interesting examination of the Semitic roots QR, KR, XR, }<y 
P. Ilaupt in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lmg,, xxiii {igo'^), p. 241 IT, 
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sometimes coincide -vvitli roots of a similar moanius' in the Imio-riermnnie 
family of languages (§ I h). Of other roots there is dclinito evidence that 
Semitic linguistic consciousness rogardecl thenr as onomatopoetie, whilst the 
Imio-Germanic instinct fails to recognize in. them any imitation of sound. 

J (c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6 r) to be 
regarded as the older, from which a number of later stems probably aroso 
through softening of the consonants ; ef. and '‘{^2^ pillf and. pnb', pjllf and 
pyt, and l^jy^ D^y ; pp”l and T[3"l, and the almost consistent change of 
initial 1 to In other instances, how'ever, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, o.g. nyL3, Ilebr. ny'D. Finally in 
many eases the harder and softer stems may have been in nse together from 
the first, thus often distinguishing, by a hind of sound-painting, the intensive 
action fi'om the less intensive ; sec above )‘yp In cut, t?5 in ahear, See. 
lU (d) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. pp^ Dp, D3, Til, 15 never 
D5, D3, Ip. Within (triliteral) stems the fii'.st and SGeoiul consonants 
are never identical. The apparent exceptions are either duo to reduplication 
of the root, o.g. 111 (jip .^2®, IssS^®), Arabic Nltil, or result from other causes, 
of. e.g. n33 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom 
identical except in what are called concave stems (with middle I or '*), 
o.g. I'D, {li*; note, however', (15, D’X', and on Jb see 

§ s5/. Tlie second and third consonanls on the other hand are very fre- 
quently identical, see § 67.^ 

fl (e) The softening mentioned undtu- I is somotinios so great that sirong 
consonants, especially in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vow’ols ; 

cf. § 19 0, and Lv 16® if it is for blbljl, 

O (/) Some of the cases in which triliteVal stems cannot w’ith certainty be- 
traced back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots — 
a simirle method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex idea-!. 

p 3. Stems of /otzr, or even (in the case of nouns) of //re consonants “ 
are secondary formations. TJiey ai’ise from an extension of the triliteral 
.stem: (a) Ly addition of a fouith stcm-conh-onant ; (/») in some oases 
perhaj.)H Ly coiiijiosition and coiitractioii of two trilitoral steins, Ly 
Avhich means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stems wLioL Inivc 
arisen from reduplication of the Liliteral root, or from the mere re 2 )C- 
l it ion of one or two of the three original stem-consonants, e.g. ^3.^3 
from ^13 or inino from lilD, are usxialiy not regarded, as quadri- 
llierals or quinqucliterals, but as coQijuyational forms (§ 53 ) ; so also 
the flny-woids xvhich are formed with the [irefix D', as ninjip’ y/aiua 
from 3np, correspond to the Aramaic conjugation SapKH, 

q Eein, on («). The letters r and Z, especially, are inserted between ihe fir.st 
and second radicals, e.g. Dp2, dp13 in eat vjp ; D'3'1'^ .= D3tp .wjj.'re (this 
insertion of an r is especially frequent in Aramaic) ; HDy^T i/nt viiid from ?|yT 

^ Consonants which arc not found together in I’oofs and stcm.s arc called 
incompatihle, They are chiefly con.sonants belonging to tlie samt' class, ('.g. 53 

p5, p3, D1, Dl, It, Dt, pt, Dip JIN*, Jin, &c., or in the rev('rse order. 

^ ® In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
bcmitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. 


^ r,s,$i I03 

io h$ hot. Cf. Aram. ijS'iy io roll, expanded from !?ay (conjugation Pa‘vJ, 

corresponding to the Hebrew Fi'el). In Latin there is a similar expimsion 
of scid, tud, jug into Jindo, scinda, tundo, jungo. At the end of wox-ds the 
commonest expansion is by means of b and f, e. g. JtlS aae, /D “]!3 garden-land 
(from D’l|), ypSS coroZift (y^ia cM^i) i cf. § 85, si. 

Eem. on (Z;). Forms such as 

of death j- were long regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them 
ail was uncertain. Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted 
to explain from Hebrew sources, have since proved to be loan-imxls (§ i i), 
and consequently need no longer be taken into account. 

4 :. A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed s 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjeciiona (§ 105), 
which, as being direct imitations of natural sounds, are independent 
of the ordinary formative laws ; {b) the Tronouns. Whether these 
are to he regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed stems, 
or as relies of a period of language when the formation of stems followed 
different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, the many 
peculiarities of their formation® requii-e special treatment (§ 32 ff'.). 
On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully develojied stems, 
although in many instances, in consequence of extreme shortening, 
the underlying stem is no longer i-ecognizahle (see § 99 ft'.). 

§ 31 . Grammatical Btructure. 

P. Dbrwald, ‘Die Pormenbildungsgesetze des Hebr,’ {JUlfshndi fitr Lehnr 
dcs Berlin, 1897, is recommended fox’ oeeasional reforeiice. 

1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation), a, 
and their inflexion, are eff'ected in two ways : (a) internally hy changes 
in the stem itself, partieularly in its vowels: {h) externally by tlio 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression of 
grammatical relations (e. g. the comparative degree and some case- 
relations in Hebrew) periphrastically by means of seixarate words 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntaiyv » 

The oxteriiiil metbod (&) of formation, by affixing fox'mative syllables,^ 
wliieh oceui-s o. g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more ancient. 
Yet other families of language, and particulaidy the Semitic, at a very eai-iy 
period had recour.se xxlso to the internal method, and during their yonUifiil 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. Bui; tlie con- 
tinuous decay of this power ixx the later periods of language made syntactical 
circumlocution more and more necessary. The same i,)roces.s may b(5 seen 
also G.g. in Greek (including modern Greek), and in Latin with itsAluixxanco 
offshoots. 

1 iSo expresslyNSldeke inAAlY. 1897, p- 183 ff. ; but most probably it i.s to 

bo road darkness from the stem [Arab . zalima, to bo dark]. 

2 Of. Hupfeld, ‘ System der semitischen Bemonstrativbiidung,’ in the 
Zlschr.f. d. Kunde des MorgenL, vol. ii. pp. I24ff., 437 ff. 
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C 2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. Tho 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive ^^1?, &c,). This is accompanied in 

numerous eases by external foimatibn also 

and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 

as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons of 
the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the most 
part still perfectly clear (sec §§ 44, 47). It is also emjiloyed to distin- 
guish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case-endings, on 
the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew (see § 90). 



CHAPTER I 


THE PEONOUH 

. Brockelmann, Se»Ml Sprachwm., -p. 98 ff. ; GnindriSR, L 296 ff. , L. Eeiniseh, 

‘ Das personl. Eiirwort u, die Verbalflesion in den chamito-seinit. Spi'aehen’ 
{Wiener Akad. (ler Wiss., kjoq). 

§ 32. The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronoun. 

1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) belongs Cl 
to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 30 d). It must 
be discussed before the verb, since it plays an important part in verbal 
inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun served* 
(like the Gk. eycS, mV Cat. egoju^ and their plurals) almost exclusively 
to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135 d). They 
are as follows: 


Singular. 

1. Com, in pause 

'W, in pause j 
(RK)j in _paMs«'j 
^ 1 n:nK or nm 
1/. EK (*'?iX pi'opei’ly **P^), P 
1 in pause j 

„ f ni. he ifi). 

VOT} she (it). 


rthou. 


Plural. 

t. Com. in 1 

, in pause 


2. 


3* 


(/. (nsp); jm (|JRK) 
m. an (-an), n^n 


we. 


l/e. 


f. nan after |ij , ?n 


they. 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of those 
pronouns with their shortened forms {^pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm 
A at the end of this Grammar. 

RiiJMAEKS. 

I. First Person. 

1. The form is leas frequent than The former occur-s in C 

^ On the prevalence of '•SbK in the earlier Books compare the statistics 

collected by Giesebrecht in ZAW. iSSr, p. 251 ff., partly contested by Driver 
in the Journal of Philology, 18S2, vol. xi. p. 222 ff. (but of. his Introduction, ed. 

P- 135? hue I f.), but thoroughly established by KOnig in Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 
^^93) PP- 4640". and 478, and in his Einleitimg in das A, f,, p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest books Is not found at all, and hardly at all in the Talmud. 
[For details see the Lexicon, s, v. ijX and 'SbX.] 
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and Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects 
the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 0 most probably results 
an obscjuring of an original d (cf. Aram. Arab. 'and). Tho pausal 

form fJK occurs not only with small disjunetivo accents, but oven with con- 
junctives ; so always in 'iX '•n as I live ! also Is 49^* with Munah, f 119^*^’ with 
Merkha (which, however, has been altered from and twice in Mai 1®. 

In all these cases there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization 
already established and the .special laws regulating the syst('.m of jiccentuaf ion. 
cl 2. The formation of the plural, in this and tlio other persons, exhibits a 
certain analogy with that of tho noun, while at the same time (like the 
pronouns of other languages) it is characterized bj-- m.any differences and 
peculiarities. The short form UX from which tho suffix j»-^doriv<Kl 

occurs only in .101*42® K^thibh. Tho form (cf, § 19 h) only in Ex 
Nu 32®*, La 3®® ; !l 3 n 3 iiipawse, Gn 42^^ ; in Ai*abie nahnu is the. regular form. 
In the MiSna U!i4 has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

3. The pronoun of the ist person only is, as a rule in languages, of the 
common gender, because the person who is present and speaking needs no 
further indication of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in 
Greek, Latin, English, &c., this distinction is also lacking^ and still more 
the 3rd person who is absent. 

II. Second Person, 

4. The forms of the 2nd penson PIN DPlN HJPN &c., are contracted 
from 'anta, &c. The kindred languages have retained the n before tho Pi, e. g. 
Arab. ’ctn/d, fern. 'dntt, thou 5 pi. 'dntum, fern, 'antimna, ye. In Syriac PlJN, 
fern. ’nSN are written, but both are pronounced 'at. In Western Aramaic 
P 13 N is usual for both genders, 

n) occurs five times, e. g. ^ 6^, always as KHhlhh, wdth nriN 
three place.s PIN appears as a masculine, Nu 11'®, Dt 5®^, Ez 28’^. 
The feminine form was originally 'PIN as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopie, 
This form is found seven times an K^ddbh (Ju 1 Iv 2 K 4*®-'®*, 8^, Jer 
4®®, Ez 36”) and appears also in tho corresponding personal ending of verbs 
(see § 44/), especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as 'J'nbQp, § 59 a [c'J ; 

i as tho ending of tho 2nd fern. sing, of the imperative and imperfect. 
Thoffinal i was, however, gradually dropped in pronxmeiation, just as in 
Syriac (see above,/) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The ' 
therefore finally di.sappeared (cf. § 10 7 c), and liouce the Masoretes, even in 
these seven passages, have jxointed the Avord in the text as 'PIN to indicate 
the Q^re PlN (see § ip). The same final appears in the rare (Aramaic) 

foi*m.s of the suffix ' 3 _L, '5'-^ (§§ 58, 91). 

i 5. The plurals DWN (with tho second vowel assimilated to the fi ‘in. form) 
and [PIN AvUh tho tone on the ultima, only partially correspond to the 

assumed ground-forms 'antumu, fern, 'antinnd, Arab, ’intiim (Aram. j^lPlN 
jlPl^N) and dnhinna {Avnm. PPIN, |'^ 3 N). The form |PN is found only in 
34 ®i (so Qimhi expressly, others [PN); HJ^N (for w-hich some MSS. liuve 

V In Phoenician andMoabite (inscripiionof MeSa', line i) it is written 'JJN, 
without the final In Punic it was pronounced unec (Plant. Poen. 5, i, 8) 

or anech (5, a, Cf. SehrSdor, Phoniz. Sprache, ]>. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is anaku, in old Egyptian aneJc, Coptic ano/c, noh 
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nsn^) only four times, Tiz. Gn gx®, Ez 341’ ! in 13"® fiRH (befoi-e a 12 ) is 

oven used as feminine. 

IIL Third Person. 

6 . (a) In and {?m and 7 ji) the N (corresponding to the ’Elifqf pro- Je 

Imrjation in Arabic, ef. § 23 i) might be regjirded only as an orthographic 
addition closing the final long vowel, as in &c. The H is, however, 

always xvi’itten in the case of the separate pronouns,’ and only as a toneless 
suffix (§ 33 a) does KhT appear as ’in, while N’n becomes H. In Arabic (as in 
Syriac) they are written in and TI but pronounced /rikcd and 7 uV«, and in 

Vulgar Arabic even Mmim smd Jdyya. This Arabic pronunciation aloixo would 
not indeed be decisive, since tho vowel complement might have arisen from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and’; but the Ethiopic 
( — Jm’a-iCi) for NlH, ye'^ti (~hi’a-ti) for N’ll (cf. also the Assyrian ya-u-a for 
Kin’) show that the K was original and indicated an original vocalic termi- 
nation of the txvo words. According to Philippi {ZDMG. xxviii. 172 and xxix. 
371 ff.) Kin arose from a inumitive Semitic ha-m^ K’n from Jia-ya, 

( 7 ;) The form Kin also stands in the consonantal text of the I 

Pentateuch ® (with the exception of eleven places) for the fern. K'n. In all 
such cases the Masora, by the punctuation Kin, has indicated the f/rt; K’n 

(Q^re perpeiuum, see § 1 7). The old explanation regarded this phenomenon as 
an archaism which was incorrectly renxoved by the Masoretes. This 
assumption is, howex^er, clearly untenable, if xve consider (1) that no other 
Semitic language is without tho quite indispensable distinction of gender in 
tho separate pronoun of the 3rd pers, ; (2) that this distinction does occur 
eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gn 20®, 38^®, Nu 5’®-’^ KIH find 
K'n are found close to one another ; (3) that outside the Pentateixeli the distinc- 
tion is found in the oldest documents, so that the K’n cannot be regai'ded 
as having been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic ; (4) that those parts 
of the book of Joshua which cei-tainly foi'med a constituent part of tho 
original sources of the Pentateuch, know nxdhing of this epicene use of K^H. 
Consequently there only remains the hypothesis, that the wi'iting of Kin for 
K’n rests on an orthogi-aphical pecnliax-ity which in some i-ecension of the 
Pentateuch-text was almost consistently followed, but wxxs afterwards very 
properly rejected by the Masoretes, The orthogi-aphy was, however, peculiar 
to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is unnecessary to follow tho Masora in 
writing K’n for KIH in i K 17’®, Is 30“, Jb 31", or Kin for K'n in ^ 73’®, Ec 
5®, I 01129’®* The Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the cori'eot 
form in the K^thibh throughout. Levy’s explanation of this sti’ange practice 
of the Masoretes is evidently right, viz. that originally KH was written ; for 
both forms (see b, note), and was almost everywhere, ix-respeetive of gendei*, 
expanded into Kin. On the whole qxxestion see Di'iver, iet#’cits (iix Hatrpt’s 
Bible), p. 25 f. In the text Driver always reads Kn. 

7. The plural forms DH (nt|n) and nsn (after iJre^a-es Jn) are of doubt- 

ful origin, but Dn^ niSn hsive pi-obably been assimilated to nSH which goes 
back to a form luBJirt. In Western Ai'am. pliinj iisn (pUfl, pSK), Byv.hewiin 

’ In the inscription of Eing MeSa‘ (see § 2 d), lines 6 and 27, we find Kn 
for K^n, and in the inscription of ’ESimm'azai*, line 22, for K’n, but in the 
Zonjirli inscriptions (see § i m) both Kn xind in occur (Hadad i, I. 29). 

“ Also in twelve idaccs in the Babylonian Codex (Prophets) of 916 a. d. ; cf. 
Baei', EzecMel, p. loS f. ; Buhl, Canon and Text of the 0 . T. (Edinb. 1892), p. 240, 
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(’miiln), Arah. himu (archaic form of 7jKm), and Elhiop. hOmu, an o or w is 
appended, which in Ilobrow seems to reai)poar in the poetical suffixes 
i»4., (§ 91 1, 3)- - 

n In some passages stands for the feminine (Zc 5'®, Cfc 6®, Ru ; of, 
the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3i’d fern., § 135 0 and § i*(5 0* 

For the quite anomalous Qn"“iy 2 K 9^® read (Jl.) 32*^^). 

0 8. The pronouns of the 3vd person may refer to tftmjfs as well as persons. 

On their meaning as dcJHOJwh-atte see § 136. 

§33. Fro jiominal Suffixes. 

Brockelniann, Semit. Sprachioiss., p. 100 f.; Grundrinit, i. 306 if. J. Eariii, 
<Beitrilge ziir Suffixlehro de,s Nordsomit.,’ in tlie Joian. of Sem. Lan.j., 

1901, p. 193 If. 

(t 1 . The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (fclu; 
separate pronouri). given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative.^ The accusative and genitive are expressed by forms, 
usually shorter, joined to the end of rerb.s, nouns, and particles {pro- 
nominal suffixes or simply suffixes) ; e. g. (toneIes.s) and 1 (from dAw) 
eum and eius, 'iH'riJjttp J have killed him (also ^i?), or (witli 

ah'd contracted into d) thou hast killed him ; (also 'inpw) 

luae eius. 

The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, a.s well 
as in the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others ; in Greek, Latin, 
and German we find only slight traces of the kind, e, g. German, er gab’s for 
er gab es ; Greek, varrip fwv for rraT^p k(iov ; Latin, ecawi, eccos, &c., in Plautus 
and Terence for ecce eum, ecee eos. 

h 2. The ca.?e wliich these suffixes represent is — 

(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (cf., however, §117 a’), 
e. g. Wn^Dp I have killed /i-m. 

C ( 6 ) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like 7 rar/}p fiov, 2 ')ater 
eius). They then serve as possessive pronouns, e. g. ’pN {’dhh-t) mp 
/flt/wr, iO’lD his horse, which may be eitiier equus eius ov equiis suns. 

d (c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e. g. ’J'S, literally interstitium mei, between me (cf. meu 
cuMSOi) I but '53n behold me, ecce me, 

C {d) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic ease-system, the dative 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Tfehrew ai-e 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases (Jj sign of tlie dative, 

I in, | 1 ? from, § 102 ), e.g. to him {ei) and to himself (sibi), in 
Aim, 'sltt (usually '‘S&O) from me. 


^ On apparent exceptions sec § 135 d. 
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3. The suffixes of the and pei'son &c.) arc all formed with f 

a /.--sound, not, like the sejiamte pronouns of the and person, with a 
)!-sound. 

So in fill the. Semitic languages, in Efchiopic even in the verbal form 
/iasi/cilM— Hebr. 

4 . The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the stiffix of the noun (the g' 
genitive) coincide in most forms, but some differ, e. g. — me, qiu/. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Qi-ammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pro^ioim and the suffixes ; a fuller treatment Of the wta? suffix anil the 
mod© of attaching it to the verb tvill be found in § 58 ff., of the noun~suffi:c in 
§ 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of advei’bs with suffixes § 100 0. 


1 . Sing. 


§ 34 . The Demonstmtive Pronoun. 

m. ni 5 \ . Plur. com, (rarely 

f nk'i (nf, 


) these. 


Eem. I. The feminine form has undoubtedly arisen from nxt, by- 
obscuring of an original a to 0 (for Nl = nt cf, the Arab. hd-M, this,irxasc . ; for 
n as the feminine ending, § 80), and the forms rit, both of -which are rare,® 
are shortened from 31 ^* 1 . In 132^® it is u.sed as tx relative, cf. below. In 
Jer 26®, K^ihibh, nJlK-fn (with the article and the demonstrative termination 
n_^ is found for DKt. The forms and are the plurals of HI and nXT 
by usage, though not etymologically. The form occurs only in the 
Pentateuch (but not in the Samaritan text), Gn 19®-“'', 26®-^, &c. (8 times), 
.always with the article, pKil [as well as frequently], and in 

1 Oh 20® withoiit the article [ef. Di-iver on Dt Both the singular and 

the plural may refer to things as weli as ijersons. 

2. In combination with pi-epositious to denote the oblique ease we find nijj 
fo this (el for ^, § 102 g), to tliis (fern.), to these ; nrn« 

nKt"n^ Itanc, hos, also without “TIK, even before the verb ip 75®, 


a 

b 


c 


&c. Note also np'q''ri!p iJreti'am 7 nmis (i K 21"), &e. 


^ In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sonud (hence called 
the demonstrative sound) which, however, sometimes interchanges with a 
sibilant. Cf. Aram. T|]j metse,, /cm. (this) ; Sansk. sa, sd, (at ; Gothic 

sa, so, iJiafa ; Germ, da, der, die, das\ and Eng. the, this, that, &c. Cf. J. Barth, 
•Zum semit. Demonstr. d,' in ZDMG. e,g, isqflt , and 633 If.; Sprachwiss. Vnter- 
suchungen mmS&nit., Lpz. 1907, p. 30 ff. [>See the Lexicon, s. v. HI, and Aram. 
Nl, ''*1.] 

^ That ni may stand for the feminine, e'annot bo proved either .from In 16®® 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos 
® ni 2 K fd®, and in seven other i)lace.s ; it only in Hos 7’®, ^ 1 32^®. 

* According to Kuenen (cf, above, § 2 ii) and Driver, on Lev iS®” in Haupt".s 
Bible, this is due to an error of the 2>unetuators. It goes back to a time 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel lettoi-, 
and hater copyists wrongly omitted the addition of the H. In Phoenician 
also it was, written but pi-onouneod i 7 j/ according to Plautus, Ihicn. v, i, 9- 


no 
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^ 2. The secondary form ’'T occurs only ui poetic style, and mostly for 

the relative, like Ouri/iai for to/io [see Lexicon, s.v.]. Like (§ 36), 
it serves for all nninbers and genders. 

€ Rem. I. This pronoun takes the article (r!|n, according 

to the same rule as adjectives, see § 126 w ; e.g. Hin this man, but Ht 
is the, man. t 

2. Rarer seeondai'y forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are n_t?ri 

On 24«5, 37IP ; fern. Ez 36''«; and shortened ipH, sometimes masc., ns in 
Ju ( 520 , I S 17'Si 2 IC 23”, Zc 28, Dn S’o, sometimes /cct,, 2 K 4^0 : ef. i S 14^ [and 
30^0 LXX ; see Commentaries and Kittel]. 

^ 3. Th© pei'sonal pronouns of the 3rd pei’son also, often have a demonstrative 

sense, see § 136, 

§ 36 . The Article. 

.1. Barth, ‘ I)er heb. u. der aram. Artikel,’ in Sprackioiss. XJntct'such. sum Semit., 
Lpz. 1907, p.47ff. 

1. The article, which is hy nature a kind of demonstrative jmonouu, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is dedued by it. It usually 
takes the form ■[?, with a and a strengthening of the next consonant, 
e. g. the mn, the river, the Levites (according to § 20 m 
for 

Rem. With regard to the Dage^ in ^ after the article, the rule is, tliafc it is 
inserted when a n or J? follows the h e. g. the Jacs, D'aj/'jn the tceart/ 

La40 Q<^re is an exception), but &c. Uage^- 

stands after the article in the prolix Ip in certain nouns and in the 
participles Pi‘rl and Pu’al (.see §520) before H*, J? and “I, except when lh<} 
guttural (or *1) has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable ; thxis 
Ez 22P, the cave, ip 35 ^^ (cf. Jb 38^, i Oh 4^^) ; but 

jl ^ 1042 (Eo 4^2, 2 Ch 23^2 } before y p 103*) ; Hi^^Vipn Is 2312 . 

Jos 6-*“. Before letters other than gutturals this iO remains without Bageg, 
according to § 20 >«, ' 

2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according to 
§ 22 b) cannot jirojierly he strengthened, the followiiig cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (of. § 27 <?). 

(i) In the case of the weakest guttural, N, and also with ") (§ 22 c 
and q), the strengthening is altogether omitted. Consequently, the 
Patbah of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qames j c. g. the father, “iriKn the other, the 
''Nn the man, “liNH the light, Q'nSxn 5 Sco^, the foot, 
the wicked, 

from JllSB'Kn (ef. verso 14 and 

Ru;ir*,;''Ja:9«,.‘2 S^iasSS,. Ahn^K; ; 
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orfhograpliically retainecl, for Jer 40^ (cf. yel'se 1) j Eo 4'*^ 

for ^DKH ; ti'lSnn 3 011 32 « for 'n^n Ccf. ^ 

■ -!|T, 5. ■ ,, • “IT' ■ , , -:iT 

(2) III tlie case of tlie otlier gutturals eitlier tlie virtual streugtlien- e 
iug takes place (§ 22 c ) — especially with the stronger sounds n and 
n, less often with y — or the strengthening is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Paiha^ of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regai'ded as closed ; in the second case, the Pathali is either 
modified to S^gMl or fully lengthened to Qames, That is to say 

A . When the guttural has any other vowel than a (—) or d (-^), f 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and n the article regularly remains 

n ; e. g. n^nn that, ^I'nn the months the force, the zuisdom. 

Before n, a occurs only in ’’DO G-n 6^^ [not elsewhere], Is 3", 

D'SShn Is Ip [not elsewhere]; before n, always in 

(2) before y the Pathah is generally lengthened to Qames, e.g. 

the eye, Tyn the city, “^ 5^0 servant, plur. D'l^yn ; i K 12®® ; 

also in Gn 10^^ 'Piyf] hs the better reading. Exceptions are 
Ex 15I", a'llV,:? 3 S 5«-^ Is 42'", Is 242, D'pjln Is 65”, Pfh 

Ez 2 2% d'Dfp Pr 2« and nnVyn Pr2’^ I S i(y\ Eg i i‘; but 

Gn 3«, Pr lo^". Of. Baer' on Is 42'®. 

B. When the guttural has a (— ) their //, 

(1) immediately before a tone-bearing or !y the article is always * 

n, otherwise it is p ; e-g- people, inn the mounlam, llVn ^iu 

pause) the eye, '1111 to'^eards the mon,ntain\ hut (according to § 22 c) 
l^'llfl if/m mou'/itahis, l^yi the iniquity. 

(2) before 1 tlie article is invariably 1 without regard to the tone; i 

e.g. DIOiv man, ill the festival, 

G, When the guttural has — the article is D before 1; o,g, h 
the months ; 1 >i 31 . 1 |; in the waste places (without the article ''ns 
h6JprdbMth) 'Ez , nielli Ez 36^-®®, cf. 2 Ch 2pi hut n before i?, as 
ClDyn if/te s/maucs E.U 2 ^^ 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form, 
of the article, 

Rem. I, The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article ‘h I 
is generally considered to have been ^n, the b of which (owing to the proclitic 
nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, as in ni) from i/iZgfl/i, § 19 <?. This view was supj)orted by the form 
of the Arabic article (pronounced hal hj some modern Beduin), tho ^ of 
which is also assimilated at least before all letters like s and t and before I, «, 
and r, e.g, ’af-Qur’dn but his-sclntt (Beduin Jias-sana)— Hebi*. n 3 |jn iht year, 
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But Barth (Amcr, Joum. of Sem. Lang., iSq 6 , v- 1 ff.)j following Hupfeld and 
Sfcade, ha's shown that the Hebrew article is to be connected rather with the 
original Semitic demonstrative Arab, hada, Ar&m. MdSn, &c. The 

sharpening of the following consonant is to be explained exactly like the 
sharpening after \ consecutive (§ 49/; ef. also cases like n?|2j n©5> 

§ loaVc), from the close connexion of the fta with the following word, and the 
sharpening necessarily involved the shortening of the vowel.® _ . 

'JU The Arabic article is supposed to occur in the Old Testament in !D''Sppt5 

1 K 1011.12 ^aiso a Ch smidal-wood {'?), md in hail, 

ice=>ty''3a (Arab, ^i&s) Ez 38®®, but this explanation can hardly be 

correct. On the other hand, in the proper name Gn 10®® the first 

syllable is probably Ood, as suggested by D. H. Miiller (see Lexicon, s. v.) 
and Ncildoko, Sitmmgsher, der Berl. Akad., 1S82, p. 1186. Pr 30®!, com- 

monly explained as = Arab. a?-gaM)w, the militia, is also quite uncertain. 

7 h 2. When the prefixes 3^ b, 3 (§ 102) come before the article, the n is 
elided, and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the S ’wa 
(§ 19 h, and § 23 k), e. g. in iAo heaven for D;PB»n| (so ^ 36®) ; D^b for 

nynij to the people, 07i the mountains, in the months ; also in Is 41®, 

read “iQys instead of the impossible “13^3. Exceptions to this rule occur 

almost exclusively in the later Books : Ez 40®®, 47®®, Ee 8^, Dn 8^®, Neh 9''®, 
i2®V 3 Gh 10®, 25^®, 29®®; ef., however, i S 13®®, 2 S 21®®. Elsewhere, e.g. 

2 K 7^®, the Masora requires the elision in the Q®r(5. A distinction in meaning 

is observed between di®n3 about this time (Gn 39®^, i S 9^®, &o.) and D^*'3 
o/all (Gn 23®^, &c.). After the copula I (and) elision of the H does not take 
place, e, g. Dynh , 

0 3. The words eartl^, "in mountain, feast, By people, "13 hull, always 

, appear after the article with a long vowel (as in paMse) ; flNH, “inn, jnn, Dyn, 
n3n ; cf. also |inX ark (so in the absol. st. in 2 K 12’®, 2 Cli 24®, but to be 
read fllN), with the ai-ticle always pnNH. 

• ^ 86. The Relative Pronoun. 

The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinahle 
{who, which, &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further 
' |§ 138 and 155, In the later books, especially Eccles. and the 
late P.saluis, also Lam. (4 times), ,Ton. (i'), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once), — and always in the Canticle (cf. also Ju 7^", 8-“, 2 K fd^), 'y' is 
u.sed instead ; more rarely Ju 5', Ct i' (Jb 19“®?) ; once before 
Ju 6®^ (elsewhere ^ before a guttural), before n even f Ec 3’'*, and 
according to some (e. g. Qimhi) also in Ec 2®®. ® [See Lexicon, s. v.'j 

An original form han, propo.scd by ITngnad, ‘Her hohr. Art.,’ in OLZ. x 
(1907), col. 310 f., and ZBMG. 1908, p. So if., is open to grave oldedions. 

® In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected ])y Eating' (ed. by'l). U. Miillcr 
ijx BpigrapMsche Denlayidler atis Ai-ahien, Wien, 1889) the artlch'is H, and also 
in a North Arabian dialect, according to E. Liitmann, Safa-ins<-hriflun p. 2 
Rem., and p. 34. ‘ / ■* ’ 

® The full form "1*^!!< does not occur in Phoenician, but only B'N ( ?), 

pronounced osse, esse (also «s, es, is, ys, us), or — especially in the later Punic 
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§37. The Piterrogative and Imlefiniie fiTonomis. 

1. The interrogative pronoun is wtio^ (of persons, even before Cl 
plurals, Gn 33®, Is 60®, a KiS®^ and sometimes also of things 01133®, 

Ju 13’', Mi i'’ ; cf. also ’*P“ri2 lahose daughter ? Gn 24"®; idiom ? 

wAo??!?)— HD, np (see h) zvhat? (of things). — whicJi? what? 

Tlie form •np, -p^ &c. (follo’wod hj Doges fmie mijunct': even in Hlisb &o., 1 } 
against § 20 »i) may be explained (like tlie ai’t, "H § 35 1, and -T in the imperf. 
cmisec.) from the rapid utterance of the interrogative in connexion with the 
following word. Most pi’obably, however, the Dape^ /orie is rather due to 
the assimilation of an originally audible n (Pip, as Olshausen), whieh goes 
back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mani : so 
W. Wright, Comparative Grammar, Cambridge, 1890, p. 124, partly following 
Bbttcher, Hehrdische Grammatik, §261. A ground-form mmii would most easily 
explain JD {what?), used in Ex 16^® in explanation of JD rnxmna, while jp is 
the regular Aramaic for ivJio, Socin calls attention to the Arabic mah (in 
pause with an audible 193, S). Observe further that — 

(а) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqqeph, “Pip takes a follo’wing C 

Dage^ (§ 20 d), e.g. T[^“np ivhat is it to tlm? and even in one word, as Oplip 
what is it to you ? Is 3’® ; cf. Ex 4^ Mai and even before a guttural, DHD 
'Ez^fiKmiWi. j 

(б) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of or (e. g. Ju 14’**, Ct 

1 S 20’) a conjunctive accent, either HD is used with a virtual strengtheiring 
of the guttural (§ 22 c), so especially before H, and, in G-n 31®®, Jb 21®^, before H 
— or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the latter case either (cf. § 35 e~k) 

d is fully lengthened to Qames (so always before the H of the article, except in 
Ec 3^2 ; also before Pipn, HSH, and Hb 2^® befoi-e J?, Gn 2 Iv 8'® befoi-e 
and "1) or modified to especially befoi-e h, and generally before n. 

The omission of the strengthening also takes place as a rule with H n JJ 
when they have not and then the form is either HD or np, the latter 

especially before h or 37, if ITar/gejj/t follows. \ - 

The longer forms HD and flD are also used (hD even before letters which 
are not gutturals) when not connected by Jfag'Q’epij but only by a conjunctive 
accent. As a rule Pip is then used, but sometimes Pip when at a greater dis- 
tance from the principal tone of the .senteiiee, Is 1®, ^4®. (On Pip in the 
combinations nB 3 , PlSil. and even PID^ i S 1®, ef. § 102 k and I.) 

(c) In the principal pause Pip is used without exception ; also as a rule / 
with the smaller disJimcUves, and liimo&t always before guttmAls (Pip only in ' 
very few cases). On the other hand, PID more often stands before letters 
which arc not gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone 
of the sentence, e.g. i S 4®, 15’*, 2 K ITag I® (see Kohler on the passage), 

10’®, Jb ; cf., however, Pr 31^, and Delitzsch on the passage. 

2. On 'P and Pip as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicimque, ^ 
quodcunque, and as relatives, 4’s qui, id quod, Sic., see § 137 c. 

and in i.he l^oenuhts of Plautus (s«, sf, sy, su). Also in Now Hebrew -V 
has become the common form. Of. SehrGder, Phon, Sjnric'lic, p. 162 IT. and 
below, § 155 ; also Bergstrilsser, ‘Has hebr. Prilfix H*/ in ifAir.’ 1909, p. .jo ff. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE VERB 

§ 38 . Oeneml View. 

(I VcrLal stems are either original or derived. Tlioy are usually 
divided into— 

(a) Yeihal stems proper {prhdtive 'rer&s), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e,g. he has reigned, 
h [b) Verbal derivatives, i.e. secondary vei’hal stems, derived from tin; 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. to sanctify, to sanctify oneself, tioin 

to he holy. Those are usually called confagations (§ 39). 

C (c) Denominatives, i. e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin 
causari, ymedari, and Eng. to skin, to stone), or even from ])artic]es 
(see d, end) either in » primitive or derivative form, e.g. ^ 13 ^, Qal 
and PHel, to pitch a tent, from tent ; and to take root, 

and to root out, from root- (§52 h). 

d This docs not osoinde the possibility that, for noun.s, from which denomin- 
ative verbs arc derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stein may still be 
found either in Hebrew or in tlie dialects. The nio.-ining, liowcver, is 
sufficient to show that the denominatives have come from the noun, not 
from the verbal stem, e.g. nwb a brick (verbal stem pb to be ichitc), denomin. 
pb to make, bricks i S'?! a fish (verbal .stem Hi!'’! to he prolific'', denomin. : 

. "“ T T < ' T T ' 

P|*2n to toifitfir (from miutm, •winter, stem io ptnek); to 2 Mss the 
summer (from |‘)j5 summer, stem pjp to he ?iot). 

On * Semitic verbs derived from particles ' see P. Haupt in tlie Amer. J’oio-n. 
o/Sem. Zanft., xxii (1906), 257 ff. 

§ 39 . QTowidffovm and Derived fitenis. 

Brochelmann, Sew, Sp 7 -achiviss,, p. 1 1 9 fi’. ; G^-undriss, p. 504 ff. 

(I 1 . The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect ip the form of the pure stern 
• (i.e. in Qal, see e) is generally regarded, lexicographically and gram- 
matically, as the ground-form of the verh (§ 30 a), e. g. he has 
Mlhd, 153 he was heavy, (bj? ])£ tvas little?' Erom this form the other 

^ Of. W, J. Gerber, Die hebr. Verba denom., insbes. im iheoL SimacligcU'. desA, T, 
Lpz, 1896. 

® For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hobrew-English Lexicons 
is usually given in the Infinitive, e. g. *10^ to learn, propexdy he has learnt. 
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pei'sons of tlxe Perfect are derived, and the also is connected 

•with it. or like the Imperative and Infinitive construct in 
sound, may also be regarded as an alternative gx'ound-form, -vvith 
which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 

In verbs (i.e. with 1 for tbeir second radical) the stem-form, given both 5 
in Lexicon and Givammar, is not the 3 rd sing. mase. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), bnt the form with medial 1 ^ which appears in the Imperative 
and Infinitive ; e. g. n'liy to return ( 3 rd pers. perf. 10 ; the same is the ease 
in most steins with medial "I, e. g. /o iMd£fe. 

2. I'rom the pure stem, or Qal, the derivative stems are formed O 
according to an unvaiying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes , 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e. g. 

to learn, to teach ; 23^ ito lie, to lay ; to judge, 

£320 to contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new qv derivative verbs, e, g. Germ, fcdlm (to fall), fallen (to fell) ; 
tfinhen (to drink), trdnken (to drench) ; Lat. laetere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lactare (to suckle, Germ, samjen) ; iacere (to throw), iacere 
(to lie down) ; ylvoyat, yewdo). In Hebrew, however, these formations 
are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e. g.) in Greek, 
Latin, or English ; and, since the time of Eeuchliu, they have usually 
been called conjugations of the primitive form (among the Jewish 
grammarians P'?'??, i.e. formations, or move corveotly sjjecies), and are 
always treated together in the grammar and lexicon,* 

3. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal d 

modification by means of vowel-change and strengthening of the middle 
consonant (^ISj?, ^P^P, ^P^P; cf. io lie, to lay; to fall, to fell), or 

in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants (^^Pp, ^P^PP), 
or finally in the introduction of formative additions (^Pi??), which may 
also he accompanied by internal change Cf. § 31 h. 

In Ai'amaic the formation of tlie conjugations is effected more by formative 
additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so tliat, e. g. the reflexives vvith the prefix JIH ^ JljSt ^ have entirely 

usurped the place of the passives. On the other hand, Arabic has preserved 
gre.nt wealth in both methods of formation, while Hohrew in this, as in other 
respects, holds the middle place (§ 1 m). 

4. Grammarians differ as to \he mimher jm.d arrangement oi these C 
conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling thean by the 


^ The term Conjugation thus has an entirely different meaning in Hebrew 
and Greek or Latin grammar. 
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old gi’ammaticai terms^ prevents any misunderstanding. The simple 
form is called Qal (i’B %7i«fhecause it has no formative additions) ; the 
others being weighted, as it were, with the strengthening 

of consonants or with formative additions) take their names fioni the 
paradigm, of IiBhcis d 6 n&,^ which was used in the earliest Jewi»sh 
grammatical works. Several of these have passives which aie dis- 
tinguished from their actives hy more obscure vowels. The common 
conjugations (^including Qal and the passives) are the seven following, 
but very few verbs exhibit them all : 

Active. Passive. 

1. Qal JcilL (Ck § 

2. Niph'al io oncscZ/ (rarely passive). 

3. Pi el to hill many, to massacre. 4. Pu'al 

5, Hiph'il to cause to kill. 6 . Hoplfal 

‘J. Hithpa'C‘1 to kill oneself. [Very rare, ITothpaal ^I 3 pr,n,j 

There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of wdiich, 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ S5). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and tlioir arrangement 
is more appropriate. Acooi’ding to the Arabic method, tlie IToIn-e-vv con- 
jugations would stand thus: i. Qal; 2. Pi'rl and .n lK<'n and Pun! ,sce 

§ 55 Z>'' ; .{, Hqjh'il axi^ Hoplt’al; 5. IliHipn’r! and HotkjiaUil : 6. HiflipiWi (.see 
§ 55 l>) ; 7. Itiph'al; 8. Hithpa'el (see § 54/); 9. iVci iseo § d). A more 
satisfactory division would bo into tin-eo cLasses: (i) The intensive f'i'ii with 
the derived and analogous forms and ITitltiHi’iil. (2) The causative Jlip/i'/l 
with its passive Soph'al, and the analogous i'orins {Saph'U and Tlp/ii 1 ). (3) Tlie 
reflexive or passive Ifip/t'ah 


1 This paradigm was borrowed from tiio Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Baehor, probably first adoj^ted throughout by Abuhvalid. It was, liow- 
cver, unsuitable on account of the gutiuml. and wa=!. therefore, usually 
exchanged in later times for “IpS, after the example of Moses (>imld. Tlii?, 

verb has the advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old 
Testament. On tho other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistijictnecs in 
the pronunciation of some of its forms, e. g. WppS, bnqpS. The paradigm 
of commonly used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is 
especially adapted for the comparative treatment of tho Seiniti(i dialects, 
inasmuch us it is found with slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. Sip) in all of 
them. It is true that in Hebrew it occurs only throe times in Qnl, and oven 
then only in poetic style (^i- 139’-* jb . y^t it is wortli ‘retaining as 

a model which has been sanctioned by usage. Mor<^ smdous is tlje defect, 
that a number of forms of the paradigm of i?bp leave, tho beginner in doubt 
as to whether or not there should bo a Dof/A' in tho If ijcidh'^' phudh lettor.s. and 
consequently as to the correct division of tho syllables. 
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§ 40 . Tenses. Moods. Flexion. 

A, TJngnaflj ‘ 3 >ie gegenseitigen Beziehuiigen der Verbalformon im Grund- 
stamm des semit. Verbs,' in ZDMG. 59 (1905), 766 ff., and Ms ‘Zmn hebr. 
Verbalsystem in Bdtnige sur Assyrioiogie ed. by Fr. Belitzsch and P. Ilaiipt, 
1907, p. 55 ff. 

1. "While the Hehrevv ver'b, owing to these derivative forms or fi 
conj ligations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the inatter of tenses and moods. The verb has 
only two i{CJzs6’-fornis (Pe?/eci 5 and J’wjper/ecif, see the note on § 4'7 a), 
besides an Impci'ative (but only in the active), two Injinitlves and 

•A Particijde, All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 

§ 106 ff.) or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly so 
called (besides tbe Imperfect Indicative and Ini2)eraiive), only the 
Jussive and Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications 
of the Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

2. The inflexion of the Perfect^ Imperfect, mid Imperative us, io h 
persons, differs from that of the Western languages in having, to a 
great extent, distinct forms for the two genders, which correspond to 
the different forms of the pteo'sonal pronoun. It is from the union 
of the pronoun with the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these 
tenses arise. 

The following table will serve for the beginner as a provisional C 
scheme of the formative syllables {cifformatives and pirfomiatives] 
of the two fcuscs. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Of. § 44 ff. and the Paradigms. 
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§ 41 . Variations from the Ordinary Form of the 
Strong 

(I The same laws which are noriually exluhitccl in stems with strong 
(unchangeahle) consonants, hold good Tor all othei* veibs. Devia- 
tions from the model of the strong verb are only modifications due to 
the special character or weakness of certain consonants, viz. ; — 

{a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicah) is a guttural. 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants. The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb. 

(j {h) When a stem-consonant {radical) disappears by assimilation 
(§ igh-f), or when the stem originally consisted of only tw'o eon- 
sommis {verbs T'S, and V'y, as Wp, §§ 66, 67, 72). 

C {c) When one of the stem-consonants {radicals) is a weak letter. 
In this case, through aj)haerosis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various iniportant deviations from the regular form occur. Cf. 

§ 68 ff. for these verbs, such as 

(I Taking the old paradigm as a model, it is usual, following the examplo 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem S, the second 
y, and tho third Hence the expressions, verh for a verb whose first 
radical is N {primae radicalis [sc. lite)-ae] N) ; V'y for tmdiwi radmlis 1 ; for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated to form a third. 

I. The Strong Verb. 

§ 42 . 

As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for tlie weak verb, a 
statement of the general formative law's should precede the treatment of 
specialeasGS. ■■ 

Paradigm B, together with tho Table of the personal proformaiivos and 
afformativos given in § 40 c, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. 
A full explanation of them is given in the following sections '§§ 4.V-55'), whore 
each point is elucidated on its first occurrence ; lluis e.g. the inflexion of the 
Perfect, the Iniiierfect .and its niodifiealions, W'ill be found under Qal, &c. 

A. The Puee Stem, or Qal. 

§ 43 , Its Form and Meaning. 

a The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is 
wdth (t {PatJiah) 111 the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44 c). There is also a form with e {Sere, originally 1 ), 
and another with 0 {Holem, originally u) in the second .srllablc, both 
of which, how'ever, have almost always an witratisitive-^ meaning, 

1 But d‘. such instances as Jer 4S'->. In Arabic als^transitl^e'v'imb.s are 
found with middle i, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with B in the second 
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and sei-ve to express states and qualities, e.g.'^5| to 
to l)e small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle a, a verb middle g, and a verb middle 5 are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example nn 3 is chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the Dage^ lene is to be inserted or omitted. / 

Eem. I. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence u 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive mean- 
ing. The Qames of the first syllable is lengthened from an original d (of. 
Arabic qiitdld), but it can be retained in Hebi*ew only immediately before the 
tone, or at the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Meiheg\ 

otherwise, like all the pretonic vowels («, e), it becomes S^tcd, e. g, 2nd 

plur. masc. In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always 
reduced to S®wa, as ^?t3p = Hebr. btip. The intransitive forms in Ai’abie are 
qcitUa, gdiuld ; in Hebi-ew (after the rejection of the final vowel) * being in 
the tone-syllable has been x’egularly lengthened to e, and u to 5 . 

2. Examples of denaminaUxes in Qal are : ”ipn to cover wUh pilch, from “IttH C 
pitchy n^D to salt, from nbo salt ; “( 3 ^ (usually Eiph.) to hwj or sell com, from 
" 13 !^ com ; see above, § 3S c. 

§ 44 . Flexion of the Perfect of QaU 

1. Tlie formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the d 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem. sing, and 3rd pi. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, 
which contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in 
meaning if not in form, as a Participle or nerhal adjective. For the 
3rd pern sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent 
in the finite verb is sufficient : thus, he has killed, thou hast 
killed (as it were, killing thou, or a killer thou), a killer toast thou— 
HRK ^Dp V JiQ teas fearing, i/e were fearing The 

ending of the ist pers. plur. (^ 3 — ) is also certainly connected with 
the termination of lii? ice (§ 32 h,d). The afibrmative of the 

ist pers. sing, ('fl) is to be referred, by an interchange of 3 and n 
(ch § 33 /), to that form of the pronoun which also underlies 
In the i; 7 «nZ person !1__ (originall)’’ fl-^, cf. below,/) is the mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80 c), and ’S is the 
tennination of the plural ; cf., for the latter, tlxe termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dna in Arabic and 4 (often also P) 

syllable. Honce P. Haupfc (Proc. Awut. Or. Soc., 1S94, p. ci f.) prefers to 
disfcinguisli them as verba vohmtaria (actions which depend on the will of the 
subject) and involuntaria (actions or states independent of the will of the 
subject), 

1 Of. Niildeke, ‘Die Eudungen des Perfects’ (Unfersuchimgen c:ur scrnif. 
Gramm, ii.), in ZDM&. vol. 38, i). 407 ff., and more fully in Beitrugn c:ur sem. 
Pprat/i/r/ss., Strassb. 1904, p. 15 if. : 

^ According to Naldeke, he., p- 419, the original Semitic terminntion of the 
1st sing. Perf. was most probably ku ; cf. tho Ethiopic qatalku, Arabic qalaliu. 




in Ilebrew, also (in the construct state as the plural termina- 
tion of inasc. nouns in literary Arabic, 

2. The characteristic of the second syllable becomes S^'ioA 

before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it wmuld otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as 5 hut inpaMsc 

Befoi'e an aftbrmative beginning with a consonant the Pathah i-einains, 
whether in the tone- 


in pause 

&c.) or before it. In the latter ease, howmver, the Qcimes of the 
tirst syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal Shod ; as 
cf. § 2>j i and § 43 5 . On the retention of a with 
Melhecj oi the eounter-tone in the Pe?/. m'lmoutive, cf. § 49 i. 

Rom. r. Verbs g in Hebrew (as in Etluopic, but not in Arabic or 

Aramaic) generally cliange the J?-sound in tli eir inflexion into Pathah (frequently 
so e%’en in the 3rd sing. mase. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common vei'bs miildle d may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed pennltima, which does not readily admit of .S'ero, 
and never of I/ireq, of which the Sere is a lengthening (cf. § 26 p). On the 
other hand, Sere is I’etained in an open syllable ; regularly so in the weak 

stems (§ 74 6 '), before suffixes (§ 59 «)j and in the pausal forms of llie 
strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e. g. it clamth, Jb 29^“ (not 

nra, cf. 2*S Jb 41I® j even (contrai’y to § 29 3) in a dosed pausal syllable, 
e.g. | 3 | 5 , Dt 33^® (put of pause |5^,Ts 32®®) ; but Is 33®, &e., according 

2. iii some weak stems wiidffie a, the PaffiaA under the second radical some- 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes and, in one example, 

Thus from and mou shalt possess it, Dt 17^®; DWl’l Dt i<y ; 

4b frequently; from to bring forth, to heget; s'? 

(cf. Nu ii®b Jer a®'?, isU*}; from ; Mai 3®“ ; from 

I have asked him, 1 S i®® (Ju 13®), and three times CSiFlSN^ l S 121®, 25®, Jb 
Qimhi already suggests the explanation, that the 7 (^) of these forms of 
and Biqi js the ofiginai Vowel, since along with and Khj are also found 
and £hv (see the IieXieon). The j)ossibilitj' of this explanation cannot 
bo denied (especially in the ease of see § dps) ; the i in these forms 
might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of a (§ 27 s), 
such as must in any ease be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is 
worthy of notice that in all the above cases the i is favoured bv the character 
of the following consonant fa sibilant or dental), and in most ’of them also by 
the tendency towards assimilation of the vowels (cf. § 54 It and § 64/). 

3. In verbs 5 , the //oZem is retained in the tone-syllable, 0. g. kn),*' ihvK 

didst tremik ; patese for '^_^ Uiey twe ads; but in a toneless p.Io.sed 

syllable the original short vowel appears __in the form of a Qames hafurdt ; 
Trips'! I have prevailed against Mm, \p 13® ; (see § 49 li\ then shalt thon he 

able, Ex jS® ; in a toneless open syllable it becomes vocal S'lnl, e. c-. n^'V' 
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Aramaic), e.g. it is gone, Dt saSC; ,nn|^’31 Is .2315 (in the Aramaic forai, 
for nn3^3)) ; from a verb Dam, cf. § 720. This original feminine 
ending -aWt is regularly retained before suffixes, see § 59 a ; and similarly in 
stems either in the form ai/j (which is frequent also in stems § 74£')r 
or with the Paihak weakened to vocal Shed before the pleonastic ending n_ ^ 
e. g. nn^a § 75 t in Ez 31® the Aramaic form ^?^33 occurs instead of nn33^. 

2iid wjasc. nn for (differing only orthograpliically), e. g. thovi hast 

dealt inacheroushj, Mai cf. i S 15®, Gn 31“ (nwna which is twice as common , 
as Pina, of. § 66 /i) ; Gn 21®®, 2 S 2 K 9®, Is .2®, 4 56® (so also in Eipli'il . 

2 K 9'^, Is 37®®, ^ 60^). 

2nd Jem. has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in thou weniest, Jer 31®^ ; h 

cf. 2®®, 3^'®, 4^® (but read the ptep. JiyiptJ', "with the LXX, instead of the 2nd 
fem.)546ih and so commonlj’- in Jeremiah, and Ez (16^®, &c.) ; see also Mi4^®, 

Ru 3®-4 ''iriDSnj &e., is really intended, for the vowel signs in the text belong 
to the marginal reading (without as in the corresponding pronoun 

§ 32 i*- The ordinary form has rejected the final i, but it regularly 
reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 59 a, c). 

1st pers, comm, sometimes without Yodh, as ^40^®} 1642®, l K i 

Ez ifi®® (all in liHhibh), ^ 16®, without a Q®rS; in 2 K iS®° also FilD^ is 
really intended, as appears from Is 36®. The Q®r6 i’equires the ordinary form, 
to which the vowels of the text pi’operly belong, whilst the K®thibh is 
probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. . 

|n as the termination of the and plur, ni. for Dfl Ez 33®®, might just possibly k 
be due to the following fl (cf., for an analogous case, Mi 3®®, § 87 c), but is 
probably a copyist’s error. Plur. and/em. in nJIH- (according to others n2fl-) 
Am 4®, but the reading is very doubtful; since H . follows, it is perhai>s 
merely due to dittography ; cf., however, niiRX § 32 t, 

Srdphfr. comm, has three times the very strange termination j^l® ; fW’lb Et / 
S®-^® (both before i4, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a 
hiatus), and in the still more doubtful form J3pS Is 26^®; on p in the Imperf. 
see § 47 m ; on the affixed K in Jos 10®^, Is 28^®, see § 23 f. 

It is very doubtful whether, as in most Semitic languages (see § 47 c, note), m 
the 3rd/em. pEwn in Hebx’ew was originally distinguished from the 3i’d masc. 

Other Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasms) 
or Arabisms. They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, 
but as a return to original forms. 

4 Where the Masora apparently x'egards the ''Jjl as the termination of tlie 
2nd sing, fern., e.g, in Jer 2®® (twice). Mi 4^®, it has rather taken the form 
as ist pers. sing. (cf. Stado, Gramm., p. 253); so in Ju 5'', whore on 

accoiznt of verse 12, must either h.ive originally been intended as 2nd sing, 
fern., or i.s due to an erroiieous pronunciation of the form JlDp as FDp instead 
of 3rd sing. /em. nop (as LXX). 

® That these examples can hardly bo referred to a primitive Semitic ending 
■un in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Noldeke in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 409 
If. ; cf. also ZDMG. vol. 32, p. 757 f., whei'c. G. Hoffmann proves that the ter- 
minations in Nun of the 3rd jilur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are 
secondary forms. [See also Driver, ii'et. 3’enses®, p. 6 noie.] 



jp?Mn by tlie terminaiion n as in Biblical Aramaic. OTldeKe {ZBMG. 38 

ri884'’, p. 41 1) referred doubtfully to the textual readings in Bt 21J, Jos 
jgi2.i4.i3, Jer ai®, 22®, where the Masora uniformly inserts the termination f-, 
and to G!n 48“ in the Samaritan Pentateuch, Q-n 49^^^ i S 4'", Neh i gW. 

In his Seitr&ge sur sm. Sprachmss., p, iq, however, he observes that the eon., 
struetion of a fern, plural with the 3rd sing, fern, is not unexampled , and also 
that n is often found as a-mistake for 1. On the other liand Mayer Lambert 
Wm sme de Qere ketib, Paris, 1891, p. 6 ff.) explains all these K,«thibh, as well 
as ^ 73® Jer 50® (?), and (against Noldeke) i K 22^® (where H is undoubtedly 

the article belonging to tho next word),Jb 16^® (where the masc. 'IB requires the 
marginal reading), also Jer 48^, 51®®, Ez 26®, f 681 ^, as remains of the 3rd /m. 

plur. in n Tiie form was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the 

(later) form of tho ^rd fern, sing., but tended to be retained in the pex'fect of 
verbs T\''b, as h'n E^Uiibk six times in the above examples. 

, 5. Phe aiformatives ri , (Jlj, 'ijl, are generally toneless, and the forms 

Avith these inflexions are consequently MiTel &c.) ; with all the other 

afformatives they are MUra‘ (§ 15 c). The place of the tone may, however, he 
shifted : {a) by the pause (§ 29 i-v), Avhenover a vowel which has become 
vocal §“vva under the second stem-consonant is restored by tho patise ; as 

for for and for (’Nb'b for ; (&) in 

certain cases after wCiio consecutive of tho Perfect (see § 49 h). 

6 . Contraction of a final B with the Jl of the allbrmative occurs e. g. in 
'm 3 Hag 2®, &o. ; cf. Is 142® &c., in the Per/. Po'el; Dt 4®® in the Hiph’il of 
nnty ; Is 21®, &c., in the HipJi’U of Contraction of a final 3 with the 

afformative ?! occurs in ^ 3 ri 3 Gn 34^® ; in Niph. Ezr 9^, cf. 2 Oh 14^®; in IlipJi, 
2 Ch 29®®; with the afformative HI in the Imperfect Qcd Ez ; prei 
Avhere with Baer and Ginsburg n|2nj|l is to be read, according to others 
n||"lPl (cf- in FoM n|3ip)]1 Ez 32®®), but certainly not ^vith the Mantua 

ed., Opitiua and Halm 5 with HI in the Imperat. lliph. Gn 4®®, Is 32®. 


• § 45 . The Infinitive. 

F. Priitorius, ‘Uober den sog. Inf. absol. des Hebr.,' in ZDMG. 1902, p. 546 ff. 

1 . The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly siieaking, independent voiois 
{verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive constmet (in Qfd 
sometimes incorrectly is used in vei'y various ways, some- 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with nn accusative of the object (§115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (ViDpi) to MU^ § 114/), and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu- 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal sometimes also bbp^^ obsem-ed from 
original q dtdt), is’ restricted to those cases in which it einpliasif:os 

^ Of, the analogous forms of the noun. § 03 #. 
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the abstract Terhal idea, •without regard to the subject or object of the 
action. It stands most frequently as an adverbial accusative with 
a finite verb of the same stem (§ 1 13 A-a).^ 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity ^ 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absoL are reflected in their vocalization. 
The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 5 of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For according to f 84^, e, goes back to the ground- 
form gStiil, 

Other forms of the Infin. constr, Qal of the strong verb are — C 

(a) , e. g. 22^ to lie, On 34’ ; to sink, Ec 12^ ; especially with verbs 

which have ii in the second syllable of the Iinperf. : hence sometimes also 
■with those, whose second or third radical is a gitttural (frequently besides the 
oi'dinaiy form). All the examples (except 22^, see above) occur in the 
closest connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61 c). In 
Ez 21^3 the Masora seems to treat n2D^ (verso 20, in pause n2D_i3) as an 
Infinitive = ; probably n2l|^ shoiiid be read. 

(b) and, attenuated from it, and n^Dp (which are 

feminine forms'* of and bbp, mostly from intransitive verbs, and sonae- 
times found along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e. g. 

to be guilty, Lv 5^®, n2nK to love, nwb to hate ; nK"))!?, often in Dt., to 

fear } n3pt to be old} HKIp to meet (in § 19A) ; HMlb to He down, Lv 20W; 

to anoint, Ex 29^“; wasA, Ex 30*®, &c. ; (also a subst.=» 

tiKchanness, like H^IOP) io he unclean, Lv 15®^? to approach, Ex'36®, &c, j 

cf. Lv 12*"'*, Et 11®®, is 30^*®, Ez 21'*®, Hag i®; also to be fm off, Ez S®5 
n^Dn to pity, Ez iG® } cf. Ho 7^. On the other hand in H^pn Gri ly*®, tlie 
original d has been modified to S ; cf. rij^tn Is &e. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner (^JPPP but cf. also Arab. maqUd) there occur as 

Infin. Qal ; to send, Est 9^*® ; to call and ypp to depart, Nu 10® (Dt 

lol^')} npp to take, 2 Ch 19b &c. ; to carry, Nu 4*^ &e, (cf. even 

Ez 17 ®) } also with a feminine ending H^yp to go uj), Ezr 7®, &e. ; cf. for these 

forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De EloJiistae Pentaleuchici sermonc, p. 50, and 
Straok on Nu 4®^. 

(d) nSop in Gn S’; nyD) Nu 14*®; probably also Ex 31®, 35®®. 

2. A kind of Gerund i.s foimed by the Infm. constr. with Ibe prepo- fi 
sition ; as ad mterjlciendnm, ad cadendmn (see § 28 a). 


The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. ^Dp forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. ground-form quldl). In the Paradigms the InJ, constr., as 

the principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive 
simply. 

® According to the remark of Elias Levita on Qimhi’s Mihhlol, ed. liittenb., 
1 4 a, theso feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the 
preposition b. 
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^ The blending of the with the Infmi. constr. into a single grammatical form 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, cf. C4n 34'? • 

ii8^\ with iJaiyej iaie in the £i = lin-pol; hence, also lig-fol, &e. ; but bbis 
6mW, «Tb4« ; ^2533 838*. Exceptions N3si’ Nu 4®, ; fimh tnmy 

Jer iw, iS’ 3128;. nh|?J):Jer 474; pnbfs Jer, il“, &c., piinj) 2 Ch 34” ; 

according to some aiso 33D^5 Hn 21* and. 2 Ch 28^® (Baer £^33^) ; on 
the other hand Gii 352® ; "13]3 Jer 172. For the meaningless 
Ezno^read 

§ 46 . The Imperative. 

(I 1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, i^bp (properly which 
is for an original g'MMZ), a (see below, e), the same in pro- 

nunciation as the forms of the Infiu. coiistr. (§ 45), are also the basis 
for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47).’ They represent the second 
person, and have both fern, and pliu\ forms. The third person is 
supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109 6); and even the second 
person must always he expressed by tlie Jussive, if it be used with a 
negative, e. g. ^^bpri-^N ne occidas (not ^bp"i 3 K). The loassives have no 
Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, as Niph'al and Hithpael" 
b 2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing. fern, and the e nd p/ar. miasc. 
and fem. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47 c). 
In the same wa}'', the Imperative of the 2nd sing, tnasc., in cominou 
with the Impeidect, admits of the lengthening hy the ‘pciTiu'iogicvni 
(§ 48 ?'), as, on the other hand, there are cei’taiu sliortenwl ibrnis of 
this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 

C Ei'in. I. Instead of tbe form [jbp (somotimos also ph:ut\ e.g. Ec i?,’-' ; 
before Maqrjcph "[jup with Qamcs liahtph), those verbs which have aii a in iJu‘ 
final syllable of the Imperf. (i. e. especially verbs middle r’) make their 
Imperative of the form ^Dp, e.g. £^ 3 !? drcsi,! (Forf. mb and cbb' ■ 2yJ lie 
down ! in pause 22^ iB ‘ -t'’ 

d 2. Tlxe first sylitible of the sing. fern, and plur. raase. are nsuallv to l.(> 
pronounced with S<‘wamohih (qifli, qiipu, and so '3D&!, &c., without loa, 
and even with Metheg, Ex 1321 ; but cf. '’SDK Jer 10'", and with the 
same phonetic combination 'Sbn Is 47® ; see analohmis cases in § 9, nn ■ less 
fregucntly we find an 0 instead of the 1, e.g. 'dIjD rule, Jny’o. '^y^hz’draw. 

E3 3 2 20 ; Jer 212 (cf. '3nn is 4427^ ; on 'rpDj?' i S 28s Q^>r, ^pyv Jm-. 3 32'.' 
(cl. I K jp), see § lo g. This 6 arises {sco abt»ve, a) from a sin«-iiKr i 

.lit;;, '*ol. tgSi, S;; 

IS fo only fcwic© (l^i7 Tfil' -J 

closely appimimafcing in meaning to the ^ ‘Uid 
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arise from a -vveakening of the characteristic vowel ii 

They, or’ at least some of them, must ratheir be regarded with Barth {ZDIia. 
1SS9, p. 182) as analogous to the original i-imperfects. See further analogies 
in §§ 47* and 48^; 61 &, 63 n. _ . < . 

The pmtsal form of the 2nd plur. masc. is ^“ifa i K from , £7 

&c. ; similarly the 2nd sing. fem. in jMHse is ’''laj? Is 23I2 ; even without the 
pause Ju Am. ; tjp*iDi? ^ 2S^, mh, (cf. with this also &c., 

§ 48 0; from nb^, ■'HW lo 221. 

3. In the 2nd plur. lem. jybb occurs once, in Gn 4^^ (for njyDb) with loss 
of the n__ and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 
Also instead of the abnormal Ex 2^® (for should 

perhaps read as in Ru i^® (of. i" and i^®). 

On the examples of a 2nd plur. fem. in Is 32^1, see § 48 f. 


§ 47. The hnperfect and its Inflexion. 

1. The persons of the Imperfect,^ in contradistinctio-ii to those at OL 
the Perfect, are formed hy placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or I’ather before the absti'act 
form of the stem As, however, the tone is retained on the 

characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2 'ml sing, fem. 
and the '^rd and 2 nd gdur. masc.) passes over to the affonnatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the affonnatives of the Perfect, only one consonant (', 3) 

remaining in each form. But as this pi’eformative combined with the 


1 On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 ff. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice : — Tlie name Imperfect is here used in direct contrast to the Perfect, 
and is to he taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Ferf. denotes in genei*al that which is concludeil, completed, 
and past, that which has happened and has come into effect ; but at the same 
time, also that which is repme?nfed as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time oi‘ even be actually still future. The Imperf. denotes, on the 
other hand, the tepinmnf/j the unfinished, and th.B continuing, that which is,iust 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and heheej 
also, that which is yet future ; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or 
in a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf,). It follows from the 
above tliat the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes 
only one side of its meaniiig. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names 
for the Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence 
of the Greek grammarians, and alter their example by the Arabs, and finally 
by Jewish scholars, has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanio 
scheme of three periods of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign 
to the Semitic tense-idea, which regards an occurrence only from the point of 
view of completed or incomplete action.-^In the formation of the two tenses 
the chief distinction is that in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the 
indication of the pex-son is added afterwards for precision, while in the 
Imperf. the subject, from which tho action proceeds or about wdiich a condition 
i.s predicated, is expressed by a prefixed ]5ronoun. 
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stem-form was not always sufficient to ex2>ress at tlie same time 
differences both of gender and number, the distinction bad to be 
further indicated, in several eases, by special aformutives. Cf. tbe 
table, § 40 c. 

h 2. The denvation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the 
affoimatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

^ In the>st pers.]>b^sv plur. bbpi, k probably connected with 
and J with ; here no indication of gender or number by 
a speoiaL ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 
Ai’abio points to the ground-forms YiqtM and naq}Ml : the t of the 1st 
plur. IS, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a 
Ihe of the ist sing, is probably to be explained by the pre- 

fcrence of the H for this sound (of. § 22 o, but also § 51 pj; according 
to t^nnhi. It arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
jetween PtDjpis’ (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and yop), which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced 
C Ihe prefprmative n of the setwr iiersons ground-form 

&c.) IS, withGut doubt, connected with the n of mK, &t, 
and^the afformatwe V of the 2nd fern. sing. \SDpri with the Tof the 
original feminine form 'flN (see S v 

masc ^ ^ lhe aJorwiaftw>!of the and 

masc. plur. (m its more complete form, ?=l, see m) is the sim of 
t » plm-al as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect, (§44 4 3,. 
the Imperfect, howerer, it is restricted in both pel's to the 
masoiilmc, whde the afformative nj (also j) „f t],s grf and 2nd pl„r. 
1cm. IS probably coimected with mh eae and njnN (fern ) 
d The preformatives of the tKri persons (. i„ ’the masc. fep', 

form plur. 1%!, ^ 'j. - 

TO have not yet met wifi, any satisfactory explanation. 


plur. 


With n might most obviously be comparoj ^ 

is to 1.0 read), Mi ‘ 

nsjKn Mi6n is probably for^"r«P - t ^ 

r ' = L,' ,,,, A ^ l*?P - 111 , Is 1012 for is « , m 

and converselyipti^jj^i ig for ^e>cr>N* = nDb rW * V ' 

I S i4« is probably for or ri'K^N • in 2 S ^,8 rin ' 

the LXX, an error for . “V • . " 

corresponds to the Hebrew' -is tbo'n 'V * i- the simple t 

This is also the proplr inder oM 

indeed, it is used in the 3rd pirn- iSti for ‘hoit Hobrew, 

there only foi^tho nnseuli ^hulrcd 

safalu, fem. gafalnd, Eth. gd'm^ ^dtm. -^ram, 5 foZw, leui, _A,rab. 
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ending O— of nouns, and of the 3 rd fern. sing, perfect. For the 
afforinatives ^ (f*i) and n| , see c. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes € 
befoi’e tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afforraative 
n3. Thus: (but in pause 'S’’©?!?, &c.), 

Eem. I, The 5 of the second syllable (as in the inf. conste. and imperat.), f 
being lengthened from an original it in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long ^ 
(§ 9J-). Hence it follows that: (a) it is incorrectly, although somewhat 
frequently, written jpleMe; (6) before Maqqeph the short vo web appears as 
Qames ^iafuj}h, B. g. and he wrote ihere^ JosS®^ (but cf. also Ex 21®'^, : 

Jos iS^®) ; (c) it becomes before the tone-bearing afformatives and 
(see above, e ; but Jerome still heard e,g. iezhvdmi for '’3^31^ ; ef. ^AW. ir. 83), 

^ Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead of a shortening to ^ 
S^wit, exhibit a long u : QH Ex 18®®, immediately before the principal 

pause, but according to Qimhi (ed. Eitienh. p. 1 8'^),ed. Mant.,Clinsb. ,Kittel against 
the other editions, with the tone on the ultima ; lihowise Hitt 
Ru 2® ; (in principal pause) Pr 14^ In the first two cases perhaps 

and ‘'■}i5yri (for ^t3S^), &c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive 
effect of the pause ; in Pr 14® is to be road, with Augiist Muller. 

2. The 0 of the second syllable is to bo found almost exclusively with transi- th 
tive verbs middle a, like i?^p. Intransitives middle a and 5 almost always take 

a (Fathah)^ in the impf., e.g. ^5*?, T?!! couch, 35^, 33?^) to lie doion 
to learn is also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself) ; 
to become great (but cf. and imperf. (3^) to dwell and to inhabit, ^533 
imperf. to wither) ; also from verbs middle 0, as |bp to be small, the impei'f. 

has the form JbPb 

Sometimes both forms occur together ; those with 0 having a transitive, t 
and those with d an inii-ansiiive meaning, e.g. “li’p) he cuts off, ~iXp) ififi to 
off, i.e. to short ; impf. 0, to overcome, Ex 17^® ; imp'f. d, to be overcome, Jb 14^®. ; 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. 'Tjti') and ■?]©’) 
ho bites, p£in_'[ and he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 

meaning=7^e bends, in Jb4o^'^). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle .and 
third guttural, cf. § 645 ; § 65 b. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63 «), 

V'V (§ byp), (§ 69 b), and N"S3 (§ 68 c), and in from fflJ to give, 

instead of « or 5 a movable Sere (originally t) is found in the second syllable. 

A trace of these toimperfeets ® in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be 
found in 2 K 7®, since |DD otherwise only occurs in Qal. Wo call tliese 

throe forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowml impf. 0, impf. a, 
impf e. 

3. For the o,rd sing. fern, ^bpll (^tig-fol), Baer requires in i S 25®® lJ’3Bi3l 

(but read with ed. Mant.,&e. For the 2nd sfnsr./em.C'^bpW) the form 

1 This a is, however, by no means restricted to intransitive verbs ; 

apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65 b), it is to be found in |"a and and 
in many verbs and i'‘'a (§§ 69--7I). 

® Cf. Earth, ‘ Das i'-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,’ ZBltG. 18S9, p. 177 jff. 


is found in Iss?®, Jers^, Ez 22*, 23®®, in every case after the regular 
form; but cf. also Ez 36K In Is 17^®, whei'e the and fem. precedes and 
follows, probably 'ni is to be read with Marti for bf'lin.— For the 

^rd pliir. fem. we find in Jer 49!^ in pause ilFIME (for and 

thrice (as if to distingiiish it from the 2nd pers.) the form ■with the 

pi'eformative ' (as always in Western Ai'am., Arab., Eth., and Assyr.), in 
Gn 30®®) I S 6W, Dn 8®. On the other hand, appears in some cases 

to bo incori'eetly used even for the fem. of the 3rd pei-s. or for the masc. of 
the 2nd pers. as HinyS'E Ju 5®® (where, however, perhaps n|nfe’E ia to 
1)0 ro.ad), and Old®, for 2nd sing, mase., according to Olshausen a corruption 
ofllj, ; in Pr 1 2®, 8® for ilpPl read njl.ri as in Jb 39®® ; in Ex ii® read 
bxipn with the Samaritan.-~In Is 27^^, 28®, as also in Jb 17^® (if we read 
'•TOID with LXX for the snd Tllpfl), it is equally possible to explain the 
form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies our finding 
in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of the 
Impf., analogous to the Arab. Jllodits energicus I, with the termination dnna. 

I For nJ we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly 
after imlw camecufivc, simply nd, e. g. Gnip®®-®®, 37'^, Ex GS-i®, 15®®, Nu 2^5®, 
Ez 3'-®, iG®® ; in Arab. alway.s nd. According to Elias Lt.‘vi(a 
(2 S 13!®) is the only example of Ihi.s kind in ihe strong v(>rb, Tbo form 
naViAiril (so also Qimlu and od. Maiit. ; but Eaer, Ginsb. rijns'ilyil) fir 

they iccre high, Ez 16®®, is irregular, with "* inserted aflcr the manner of 

verbs and V'y, § 67 d ; §721; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 

9)1 4 . Instead of tlie plural forms in ^ there are, especially in tixe older 

liooks, over 300 forms* with the fuller ending- p (witli N nn f)ni'ar/0(ji- 
cum), always bearing the tone ; cf. § 29 ???, a, ml § 44 I ; on its retention 
before suflixes, see§ 60 e; also defectively Ex 21*®, 22'*, &:c. Tliis 
usually exj)resses marked emphasis, and consequently occurs most 
commonly at the end of sentences (in the principal pause), in which 
case also the (pausal) vowel of the second syllable is generally retained. 
Thus there arise full-sounding forms such as fJicy collect, 104®®; 

they tremhh, Ex 15*“; ye shall hear, Dt i*' : cf. Ex 34*®, 

with '/haqeph qatou, Athnah, and SiJhiq; Jos 24*®, ivith Segolta; Is 13® 
and 17'® with Zaqeph qaton, 17*" with /ithnah and Silluq, qr"’ after 
tmio cormc. Without the pause, e. g, 1// ii® HlJ'p cf. a®. Gn 

i8®“ 44*, Nu 32®®, Jos 4® Is 8*®, Vb 9*®,"rai 2® (I^Wp^ 

and 3 Ju II*® after wma cos'isec. 

Some of these examples maybe partly due to euphonic reasons, og.cortaiulv 
Ex 17®, Nu 16®®, 32®®, I S 9I*, I K9®, ami often, to avoid a hiaius beibro b? nr 3)^ 
It was,_ however, the pause especially which exerted an inflmmce on the 
restoration of this older and fuller termination (cf. § 159 c, note), as is mani- 
fest from Is 2611; they see mi; may they sec awl humno 

1 [See details iu E. Bfittcher, LeJirh., § 930 ; and cf. Eriver on i S 2I®.] 
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ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the Impei-fcct 
of the derived conjugations.^ In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier (old 
Arabic iind) is the regular termination j but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become M. 

With an affixed K we find (in the imperf. Niph'al) Jer roV evidently 

an error for , caused by the preceding — In la since 

D follows, the d is no doubt only due to dittography. 

5. Corresponding to the use of p for ? there occurs in the 2nd sing, fem., q 

although much less frequently, the fuller ending (as in Aram, and Arab. ; 

old Arab. M), also always with the tone, for generally again in the 
principal pause, and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the 
penultima; thus Eu cf. i S 31^^, 13 45^®. 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the 0 which had become Shed in the ^ 

forms &c., see above, e; similarly, the imperfects with a restore this 

vowel in pause and at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to a, hence, 
e.g. ’’^3331, 3^333). This iniiuence of the pause extends even to the forms 
withoutafformatives,e.g. ^35»^j ill pause ^33M. But the fuller forms in tin 

and in have the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels •& and i in a 
closed final syllable never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

7. On the numerous instance.s of passive forms in the imperfect, mostly 

treated as Hoph'al, see § 53 M. ■ 

§ 48 . BlioHening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and 
Imperative. The Jussive and Oohortative. 

1. Certain modifications wtiicli take place in tke form of tlie a 

imperfect, and express invai-iafily, or nearly so, a distinct sliade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for tlie want of specitil 
forms for the Tenpora relativa buA. for cei’tain of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, tliere exists also h 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortatim), n shoi’tened form (the 
jussive).^ The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the ist 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the and and 3rd persons, 
and less frequently in the 1st person. The laws of the tone, however, 
and of the fm-mation of syllahles in Hebrew, not infrequently pre- 
cluded the indication of the jussive hy an actual shortening of the 
form ; consequently it often— and, in the imperfect forms with 
afformatives, always — coincides with the ordinary imperfect {indica- 
tive) form. 

In classiear Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, beside-s the indicative ydqiitlu, («) a subjunctive, ydqtida ; (ii) a 


3 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit tbo Nun, %vbei’e it is 
■found in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings ; cf. i K with 2 Gh 
; 1 K i2'‘\ 2 K ii5 with 2 Cli ii* 23^ 

2 The perfect lias only one form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, 
to express mood-relations (see § 106 p). 
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nissive y&qtut\ (c) a double 'energetic' mood of the impf,, and 

yaqtulan, in pause the last term tlma corresponding to the Hebrew 

cohortative. 

C 3. The characteristic of the cohortative form is an « ('“)—) affixed 
to the ist pers. sing, or plur., e.g. from It occurs iu 

almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak verl) 
(except of course in the passives), and this final n_ has the tone 
wherever the afformatives Vand ^-r- would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the n_ cohortative, the movable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal foi'm becomes e. g. in Qal 

I toill ohserm, in Pi el Ut us hrmlc asunder, -jr 3®; on 

Is i8‘‘ Q‘^rB (cf. also 27*, Ezr 8®, see 1 10 1^; with the KHMbh of 
these passages, compare the analogous cases &c., § 4^ <7.— On 

the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final syllable is retained 
as tone-vowel before the < 1 -—, as (e. g.) in Hiph, / tviU p 7 -aise. 

In pause (as before and i), the vowel which became .§hvd is restored 
as tone-vowel; thus for the cohortative the pausal form is 

cf. Gn i8®h Is 

(I The change of n„ into the obtuse n__ seems to occur in i S 28^®, unless, 
with Hestle, we are. to assume a conflate reading, and ITlp^l ; and 

with the .^rd pers^ yS' ZoS M syllable sharpened by a following hagei forte 
conjtthct. ; of. similar cases of the change of n_^ into the obtuse n__ in Z and 

in §§ 73 d, 8of, 90». In ^ 20^, howevei', with suffix— is probably 

intended. An n__ cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is 5^® (twice) ; 
Ez 23®®, and again in ■verse 16 aceoi-ding to the but in bnih these cases 
without any effect on the meaning. Probably aiwther iustanco oc<'urs 
in Jb although there nSl?F! might also, with Qiinhi, be regardful ;is 2nd 
masc. For the doubly irregulai* form nONiSiR Dt 33®® (explained by Olshansezi 
and Konig as a scribal error, due to a confusion with 11X120 inverse 74), read 
niXiho. For ^jnxi20 Jb 22®i the noun t|J 1X12J1 thine increase, might be 
meant, hut tho Masoi'a has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending 
aZA, instead of n__j before the suffix, on the analogy of the 3rd sing, feni, 
porfeet, see § 59 a j on 10X201 i S 25®'*, see § 76 h. 

6 The coAorZaZfre expresses the direction of the will to an action and 
thus denotes especially self-encoiiragement (in the ist plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an opZnZzw, &c., see § 108. 

J -i. The general characteristic of tho jussive form of the imperfect 
is rapidity of pronunciation, cojnhined wdth a tendency to retract 

^ Probably this a goes back to the syllable an, which in zVrabic (see above, 
Kern, to V) is used for the formation of tho ' energetic ’ mood, and in Hebrew 
(soe the footaoto to § 58 oftou stands bofore suffixes. 
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the tone from tlie final Byllable, in order by tHat means to express 
the urgency of tbe command in tbe very first syllable. Tbis 
tendency has, in certain formSj even caused a material shortening of 
tbe termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
apjsears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, h) the nature of the form does not admit of any alteration. 

It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the jussive 
in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by a 
change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in /oral from the indicative^’ 
only in IHph'U (juss. ind. and similarly in the weak verb, 

■whex’ever the imperfect indicative has t in the second syllable, e. g*. 
from 2^: impf. Iliph. juss. 2m; from ffiD, and HDJ; also 
in Qal of the verbs and as ind. ind. in all 

conjugations of verbs n"^, so that the rejection (apocojie) of the ending 
in Qal and Iliph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e. g. Qal ind. , 
juss. ^51 ; Eiph. ind. nbsi, jxxss. ^ 5 ’ ; and in the Fiel from the 
indie. (called ap)Ocopated imperfects). But almost alP tlie plural 
forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, except that 
the jussive excludes the fuller ending do the forms of the 

2ud sing, fern., as ''! 5 ‘> 6 p 5 , admit of any cliange in 

the jussive, nor any forms, whether singular or plural, to which suffixes 
are attached, e. g. us ind. Jer 38'^ as jussive Jer 41^ 

The meaning of the jussive is similar to that of the cohortatlve, h, 
except that in the jussiye the command or wish is limited almost 
exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd j)ers. On special uses of tbe jussive, 
e, g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the ist pers.), see § 109 h. 

5 . The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion i 
with the- imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 
(by i1__, Arab, irnper. enerpic??,.?, with tbe ending -cm mi or in pause 
-a) and sliorteniiig. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of ”ib^ guard is sjjipp . 3-5?, nn|y 

Jer 49"; lie dozen; /lear, in lesser pause 

^ Only in ist pinr. do we find a forv shortened forms, as ‘1X^*3 i S 14 -'®, 
parallel with cohorfcatives ; and N33 la 

- On the reading rT]tp3' (i. e. ^rmi''rd, according to the Jewish grammarians), 
required by the Masoi-a in tp 86^, ii9’8'? (ef. also Is 38^*, and ^ 16^), see 

§ g v; on naii^D, Ju 9® K^ih., see § 46 <?. ' ' 


in Niph'al Cf., However, also !i~>3p se^, 

On 25"“, notwitHstanding tHe impf. ^3^' ; Jb 33’^ (cf. Jei' 46 '*)j 
H ut impf. ; nsDK collect, Nu 1 1*” (for 'DK of. § 63 Z and tlie plural 
=!SPN‘), Hut and inasc. : f 1413. Barth (see above, § 47 ?: 

note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfecta in i, cf. § 63%. 
On tbe other hand, nnnj? 69^® (also Imperat. 3ip Lv ph &c.), hut 
impf. Without n, we have the form '^P NU23” Ju 19'^ 

2 Oh 25’h The form in pause becomes nVtBp, the form 

becomes e. g. Dt 33^^ But also without the pause we find 

rraife Ju KHh. and npOy ■v^ 26® on which see § 46 <?. On 

the other hand nWT nb'^S^ iTnyj Is 32 ^^ are to be explained as 
aramair.ing forms of the and plur. fem.* also for v, ii read ^•'310, 
and for 1 2 read nibp. 

k The shortened imperative is found only in verbs n'^b , e. g. in Pi el 
from nW. The shade of meaning conveyed hy the imperatives 
with n_ is not always so perceptible as in the cohortative forms of the 
imperfect, hut the longer form is frequently emphatic, e. g. tqj, 

give, give up I 

I Rem. The form njJ''T for nj/ 4 , best attested in Pr 24^^ (wliere it is taken 
by the Masora as imperat., not as iiifin., nyi) is evidently duo to the influence 
of the n Avliich follows it in close connexion (so Sfcrack, on the analogy of 
Jb 31^) ; for other examples of this change of a to S^ghol, see al)ovt', under d, 

§ 73 d, and § 8o i. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether nsp Ju 9"'’ (from 
nm) is intended for HBI and not rather for the conmion form of the 
impei’ative Pi'U HSl. In favour of the former explanation it m.ay be lu-ged 
that the imperative HNi* (from follows immediately after ; in favour of 
the latter, that the ending n_, with imperatives of verbs is not found 
elsewhere, and .also that here no guttural follows (as in Pr 24^^). 

§ 49. The Perfect ami hnijerfect vnlh irdip Consecutive. 

ll 1. Tlie use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, cf. above, § 47, note on a), is ])y no means 
restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the most 
striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of teiise.s ^ is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 

^ The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this iieculi.arity, oxiM'pting 
the Phoenician, tlm most closely related to Hebrew, and of ooin-se tho 
Moabitish dialect of the Mo^a' inscription, wliich is pracfically i<lenti(‘al with 
Old Hebrew. It also appears in tho inscription of “i:3T of Hamatli (cf. 
Nttldeke, ZA, 1908, p. 379) where we find Nti’XI and I lifkd up my hand, 
’Jjy'l and he answered me, after a perfect of narration. 
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vei'b stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2 K In those days teas HezeJdah sick imto dexith (perf.), 

Isaiah . . . cams (imperf.) to him, and said (imperf.) to him, &c. On 
the other hand. Is 7''’', the Lord shall (imperf.) li/pon thee. . . 
days, &c., 7^®, and it shall come to j^ass (perf. in that day ... 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by ^ 
a pregnant (called lodio consecutive^), which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinai’y ivdiv coimlative, but which sometimes (in the 
imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by wdw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the tone 
and consequently are liable also to other variations. 

2. Tlie wem consecutive of the imperfect is (a) pronounced with c 
Pathah and a Pages forte in the next letter, as and he killed', 

before X of the i.si{ joers. sing, (according to § 22 c) with Qames, as 
bbjpXI; and I killed. Exceptions are, Ez i6^“ accordijjg to the 

Dikduke ha-famim, § 71 ; also 2 S i'® according to Qimhi ; 

but in Ju 6® should be I’ead according to Baer, and in both 

places in Ju 20®. Pages forte is always omitted in the preformative 
), in accordance with § 20 m. 

(b) When a shortening of the imperfect form is 250ssible (cf. § 48 g), d 
it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51 n), after imiv consec., e.g. in 
Hijjhil (§ 53 n). The tendency to retract the tone from the 

final syllable is even stronger after imw consec. than in the jussive. 
The throwing hack of the tone on to the jpenultima (conditional upon 
its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29 a), further involves 
the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the ultima, since the 
vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed syllable, e.g. jus.s. 

1 This name hesi expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for Ijy avfjo 
cofisecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
that the loHw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with 
the verb. As soon as icaw, owing to an insertion (e. g. a negjitive), is separated 
from the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the pterfcct ccnsccutiix, the 
perfect instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Boohs (IjOV. , 
Num., Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Rnth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin 
with the imperfect consecutive, and others (Exod., i Kings, Ezra) with u-Cav 
copulative, is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books 
now or oiiginally preceding them. Of, on the other hand, the independent 
beginning of Job and Daniel, It is a merely superficial description to call 
the waw consecutive by the old-fashioned name wZio conrersh-e, on the ground 
that it .always converts the meaning of the respective tenses into its 
opposite, i.e. according to the old view, the future into the preterite, and 
vice versa. 
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witll waw consec. Qi’Jl and U aros 6 (§ 67 <« and a;, § 68 § 69 f , 

§ 71, § 72 4 and aa, § 73 e)d 

C In thejfwi; pers. sing, alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (4 to 6, i to e, and then 
to dandl) are not usual/at least according to the Masoretic punctuation, 
and the apocope in verbs occurs more rarely ; e.g. always (or 


as implies wa’dqom); and I saw, more frequently than 

KINI, § 75 On the other hand, the form with final n__ is often used in 
the ist pers. both sing, and plur., especially in the later books, e. g. 

andl sent, Gn 32®, 41“, 43"^ Nu 8’® as in Ju 6®, iS 2-*, 

2 S 12®®, and often, probably a sort of compensation for the lost 3); 
eTu6“ 12®, 2 S22®-*, ^|/■ 3®, 7®, 90^", 1 19®®, Jb i^® 19^®, Ez 7®, 8®®, 9®, 

Nell 2'*®, 5"®’’^®} 6”, &c. — Sometimes, as in 1^3®, with a certain 

emphasis of expression, and probably often, as in Ju io“®, 
before N, for euphonic reasons. In Is 8" may have been 

originally intended ; in ■f 73'® and in Jb 30'®® . In Ez 3® read 

nbaki or PiSaki, 

TVS IT T • I T 

,/* This ■! is in meaning a strengthened traic copulative, and resembles in pro* 
nmiciation the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula («•«).* 
The close connexion of this wa with the following consonant, caused the latter 
in Hebrew to take DageS, especially as a could not have boon retained in an 
open syllable. Cf. ni 33 , TO?, HBb (for wliere the proptisilions 3 and 
and the particle 3 , are closely connected with HD in the same way (i 102 tii). 

^ The retraction of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in ntsi? (for 
nsb § 102 1 ). — TJie identity of many consmitm forms with jnssives of the 
samo conjugation must not mislead us into supposing an intimate redatiou 
between the moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
(and the I'etraetion of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by tlio 
strengthening of the preformative syllable, while in tho jussives the shorten- 
ing (and retraction) ‘belongs to the character of the form. 

// 3. The counterpart of wdio consecutive of the imiierfect is icftw 

consecutive of the jyerfect, by means of which perfects are placed as 


1 The plm-al forms in |1 also occur less frequently after mho consccutico ; cf., 

however, Ju 8^ iii®, Am G®, EZ448, Dt 4“ 520. The 2nd fern. .sing, in 

P_ _ never occiirs after coHSfaaiVe. 

2 In tho 1st plur. 4 ® is the only instanc(' in which tho vowel 

i-emains unreduced (cf. niEJ'Jl, i.o. 35 !sy| 1 , 4» (/rr 2 lt%. On tho 

treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and inlinitive J\'iph‘aJ< see 
: § $r n. * 

» In usage the Hebrew wem does duty for the Arabic /« (icaw upodosis, see 
§ 143 cl) as well as tecL. ’ 
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the sequels ill the future to preceding; actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw in in form an oidinary waw., 
copulative, and theiefore shares its various vocalization (1, 1, as 2 K 7“*, 
and 1); e. g. after an imperfect, See., and so it happens — and it 
loill happen. It has, however, the effect, in certain vex'hal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 
'*Fi3^*'n I loent, consecutive form and I will go, Ju i®, where it is 
co-ordinated with another cmsemtim, yf}xie\i again is the con- 
secutive to an See further on this usage in § 112. 

As the first of the above examples shows, the Qames of the fii’st syllable is t 
retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now 
in the secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Mctheg. On the other 
hand, the 0 of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone 

necessarily becomes 0, e.g. Ex 1 

T ; tjy: 7 

The shifting forward of the tone after the wdw consecutive of the perfect is, fC 
however, not consistently carried out. It is omitted — (a) always in the 
I st pers. pi., e. g. On ; (b) regulaxdy in Hiph'il before the alformati ves 

n and see § sgr ; and (c) in many cases in verbs and n"b, almost 

always in the 1st sing, of X"!? (Jer 29^*), and in if the vowel of the 
and syllable is i, Ex 17®, Ju 6^®, &c., except in Qal (only Lv 24®, 

before K) and the 2nd sing. masc. of Hiph'il-forms before Nu 20®, Dt 20^®, 

I S 15®, 2 K 13’-'^; similarly in Pi'el before Ex 25^^, Jer 27^. On the other 
liand the tone is generally moved forward if the second syllable has e (in 
Gn 27’^® &c.,in Ex 40*, Jer 33®, Ez 32^) ; hut ef. alsonK'1^1 Lv 
and frequently, always before the counter-tone, Jo4”^ ^ 191^.^ With « in 
the penultima the form is Is 14*, and probably also Jer 2®, -312, 

I S 10^ with little T®li?a, a postpositive accent. r 

Eut before a following the ultima mostly beai's the tone on phonetic I 

grounds, e.g. "^5^ Gn Ex 3I®, Zc 6^® (by the side of 06^31), &c. (cf., 
however, before Gn 17’®, Jer f-’’, Ez 36®®),; “DN ^'*301 

Ex 25!^, Lv 24® (but also “flK ''1)''^^'! 35®^). Likewise, before H, Am S®, and 

e.g. Gn 26^®, 27I®, Ly 26®® (efi, however, 3^®!) j on verbs 

see § 67 k and es. 

(d) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause, ')H 
e.g. Ry 32^*1 Dt 11®®; R"if3KV Is 14*, Ju-i*; sometimes even in the lesser 

pause, as Dt 2®®, Ez 3®®, 1 S 29® (where see Driver), with Zaqeph qatnn ; and 
frequently also immediately be/ore a tone-syllable (according to § 29 e'\, as in 
r!|l nR3|^;j'j Bt 171^, Ez 14I®, 17®®, Am i^-®-i®-i® — but also R3 Rp^’n'l Dt 21”, 231^, 
24H iiv8«. . 


^ The irr’Ggularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from 
following conflicting theories, not that of Ben Aser alone. 
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^ 50 . The Participle. 

a 1. Qal Las both an active paiticiple, called from its form 
tod a passive, Pahtl! 

Pft'ilZ is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, wliicli still 
exists througliout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebi-ew (see, however, § 5 2 e), 
just as in Aramaic the passives of Pi’el and JlipJi'il are lost, except in the 
participles. But instances of the form quttal are better regarded as remnants 
of the passive participle Qal (see § 52 s), so that must be considered as 
an original verbal noun ; cf, Bartb, Ao»HznaZ627d«H£f, p. 173 
h 2. In the intransitive veihs mid. e and mid. 0, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form with the 3rd sing, of the 
perfect, e.g, sfepmp, from “hr (only orthographical ly different 
from the perf. fearing; cf. the formation of the participle in 
Niph'al, § 51 a. On the other hand, the participle of verbs mid. a 
takes the form !?tDp (so even from the iransitive to hate, part, 

The 6 of these forms has arisen through an obscuring of the d, and is 
therefore unchangeable, cf. § 9 g. The form (with a changeable 
Qames in botli syllables), which would corres2:)ond to the forms 
and is only in use as a noun, cf. § 84®/ The formation of the 
participle in Pi'U, Hipfill, and J/ft/tpa'cffollows a different method. 

3 . Partioiides form their feminine or and their j)lural 

like other nouns (§ 80 e, § 84® r, s, § 94). 
d Rem. I. From the above it follows, that the a of the form is lengthened 
from a, and consequently changeable (e.g. fern. ; and that the (3 of on 

otlier hand is obscured from an unchangeable In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qdiil corresponds to the form qdtB, and the part. gdiU to 
qofsl. In both eases, therefore, the S of the second syllable is lengthened from i’, 
is consequently changeable (e. g. , plur. D vtpib ; , constr. pi. ‘•‘laSp 

■iJ'Din ^ 1(5®, instead of the form goM, is an anomaly; it is possible, Iiovv- 
ever, that TI'DiR (incorrectly written fully) is intended (cf. rt'^b 2 K 

the imperfect Mph’il of 'i\'Q\ The form in Is 29^^, 3S® appears to 
for ?]Dh but most probably the Masora here (as certainly in fT’Ci’’ Ee 
intends the 3rd sing, imperf. Hiph., for which the better form would be 
I Oh 27®o, being a proper name and a foreign word, need nob 
bo considered.— (constr. state of with d in the second syllable, 

occurs in Dt 322® (cf. moreover, § 65 d). On D^ifl Is 41^ (for set' § 29/. 

3. A form like the pass. ptep. PtthlZ, but not to be confused "with it, is 
sometimes found h-om intransitive Teris, to denote an inherent qualitj' o. g". 
I’^m /aithfia 5 operate, Jer ig'®, &c. ; HilDSl tnisffnl, Is 26®, ^112’? / DSlTy 
dwtnte, Is 6 i 2 i ; and even from transitive verbs, linK humUitni, 
ht^ viindful, f Is sf; of. 

constr. st. DW in the formula nin' f/ie word (properly th«: 
jcMsgeriw^ o/tte Zord, &c., ia always written defectively. ^ 

® Cf, A’‘ollers, ‘ Das Qktil-partizipiuui,’ in ZA. 1 903, p. 3 1 3 if. 
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B. Veeba Beeivativa, ob Deeivh» Conjugations. 

§ 61 . 

1. The essential characteristic of this conjugation consists in a ft 

prefix^ to the stem. This exists in two forms : («) the (probably 
original) prepositive nd, as in the Hebrew pei'fect and participle, 
although in the strong verb the d is always attenuated to ? : for 

original nd-quidl, participle infinitive absolute sometimes ^^^3; 

(6) the (later) pi'oclitic ??z. (as in all the forms of the corresponding 
Arabic conjugation VII. Hnqdtdld), found in the imperfect for 
yinqdM, in the imperative and infinitive construct, with a secondary 

n added, (for hmqdtel), and in the infinitive absolute The 

inflexion of Nipfial is pei’fectly analogous to that of Qal, 

The features of Niph'al are aceoi’dingly in the perfect and participle the & 
prefixed Aim, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the DageS in the 
first radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In 
the ca.s6 of an initial guttural, whicli, according to § 22 b, cannot take Dagel 
forte, the omission of the strengthening invai'iably camses the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (see § 63 /t). 

2. As regards its meaning, NipKcd heai’s some resemblance to the C. 
Gieek middle mice, in being — (a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. 1*0^3 
to thrust oneself {against), 1P^3 to take heed to oneself, (f>vkd<r<Te<r6at., 
li0D3 Jo hide oneself, to redeem oneself \ cf. also n35?3 to ansioer for 
oneself. Equally characteri.stic of JSHpJdal is its frequent use to express 
emotions which react upon the mind ; DD? to trouble oneself, to 
sigh {to bemoan oneself, cf. oSnpeo-^ai, lammiari, contristari) ; as well 
as to express actions which the subject allows to happen to himself, 
or to have an effect upon himself {NipKal idler atiruni), e. g. to 
search, to inquire, Niph. to alloio oneself to be inquired of J.?, 6^^, 

Ez I4^ &c. ; so the Niph. of to find, to warn, to correct, 
Jer 6”, 31^^ &c. 

(&) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action, e.g. “13^ to a^ea^,Niph. cl 
to sq)eak to one another', £35tt^ to judge, to go to law with one 

another', fV) to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, cf. the and 

deponent verbs /3oiAa'ecr0at (“5?^^), /xd;)(€<r0a6 (PD|^?), altercari, hictari 
(nS3 to strive with one another) proeliari. 

(c) It has also, like Ilithpiael (§ 54 /) and the Greek middle, the C 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself {sihi), for ojie- 

^ Cf. A, Kieder, Be linguae Hehr. verbis, quue vocemiur dcrivata nifal ct, hitpacl, 
Gumbinnen (,Progr. dcs Gymn,), 1S84, a list of .all the strong Niph'.al forms 
(Si) aiidHithpa'el forms (36) in the Old Testament j and especially M. Lambert, 

^ L’emjdoi du Nifal en HCbreu,’ REJ. 41, 196 ff. 

2 See Philippi in ZBMG. 18S6, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1S94, p. 8 f. 
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eelf, e. g. io ask (sonictliing) /or oneself (i S 20 ®'^, Neii I 3 ®)j cf. 
alTOVfial ere Tovro, evBvaraarOai to ^ut o?l (oneself) (i ttmic, 

f {d) hi consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, Ni^Kal comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive^ of Qal, e. g. *1^' to bear, Nipli. to be born; to bury, Niph. 
to be burned. In cases where Qal is intransitive in meaning, or is not 
used, NipUal appears also as the passive oi Fi’ el and HipKil, e.g, “I?! 
to be m honour, Pi'el to honour, Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pu al 
’123) ; ini Pi'el to conceal, Hiph. to destroy, Niph. passive of either. 
In sucli cases NipUal may again coincide in meaning with Qal 
Qal and Niph. to he ill) and even tahe an accusative. 

^ Examples of denominatives are, “) 3]3 io be born a male, Ex 34^® (from “ 13 | ; 
but probably "12^n should Irere be read) ; 33^3 cordatim Jb (from 
22b cor) ; doubtless also n 323 to obtain children, 6n 1 6®, 30®. 

The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Fiph'al simply 
as tlie passh'e of Qal ; tor Niph’al has (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows), 
in no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special 
conjugation ('inqdtala) corresponds to it with a j^assive of its own. Moreover, 
the forms mentioned in § 52 e point to a diffei’ently formed passive of Qal . — ■ 
The form ^^ 5 X 33 Is 59®, La 4^*, is not to be regarded as a passive of Niph'al, 
but with KOnig and Cheyne as & forma mixta, in the sense that the punctuators 
intended to combine two optional readings, ^^X 33 , pei'f. Niph., and perf. 
Pu'al [cf. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Altliough the passive use of 
Niph'al was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably common, it 
^ is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use. 

t Rem. I, The infln. absol, ^ 5 iJ 3 p 3 is connected in form with the perfect, to 
which it bears the same relation as i?il 3 p to ^t 3 p in Qal, tho d in the second 
syllable being obscured from an original a. Examples are, Pjb 23 0-1131®® ; 

Ju II®®; ^ 5 X ^3 X S 20®-*®, all in connexion with the perfect. 
b Examples of tho form i^biDH (in connexion with imperfects) are, ihSH Jer 
32^ ; Lv ; once Ez 14®, where, perhaps, the subsequent 

has led to the substitution of X for P.— -Moreover, the form {>Di 5 n is not 
infrequently used also for tho infln. absol.,® e.g. Ex 22®, Nu 15®!, J)t 4®®, i K 
20®®. On the other hand, S') PSPS should simply be read for the wholly 
abnormal f)'P 3 P 3 \p 68® (commonly explained as being intended to correspond 
in sound with the subsequent ?]P 3 P, but probably a ‘forma mixta combining 
the readings f]P 3 P 3 and tlb^Sl). ’ 

Cf. Halfmann, BeUriige sur Syntax deriebrdischen SpracHe, x. B&ck,'WiiU’:iih., 
1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gyran.-Programm), statistics ofthe Niph'al (Pu'al, iToph'al, 
and qatul) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaningof Niph. and its relation to the passive ; the selection 
of periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary 
criticism. , 

® But, like ?bi 3 P, only in connexion with imperfects, except Jer /. Barth 
is therefore right in describing (Nominalbildung, p, 74) both forms as later 
analogous formations (in addition to the original Semitic i 3 ^bp 3 ), intended 
to assimilate the infinitive to the imperfect which it strengthenk 
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Elision of the H after prepositions is required by the Masora in Pr I 

24!'^ (for ' 3 n 3 ), iS'inS Ez 26^® and Pjtsyjl La 2“ ; also in verbs fl''''!’ Ex 10® 

; 34®* and Is verbs V'Ji Jb 33®® It is, however, 

extremely doubtful whether the inJin. Qal of the KHlnhh is not rather intended 
in all these examples ; it certainly is so in La 2^^, cf. ^ 6 X®. 

2. Instead of the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, Pathafi- often occurs 

in pause, e.g. Gn 21®; cf. Ex 31^'^, 2 S 12^® (with final B-') ; 17®® (with 

p)5 Jon 1® (with 0 ) ; see § 29 q. Ixi the 2nd and 3rd plux% fem. Pathali pr*e- 
dominates, e.g. fli’lDjR Is 65^^ ; Sere occurs only in K« fi’oin pj?, 

and hence, with loss of the doubling, for ri|2jyr)j cf, even nJplWjjJ Is 60^.— 
With Nun paragogicum (see § 47 m) in the 2nd and 3rd plur. masc. are found, 

&c., in pause ppnn®, pnoEiri, &c. ; but Jb (cf. 24«^) 

3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in s), or the imperative is followed ' 7 ^ 

in close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word w'ith the tone on the first 
syllable, the tone is, as a rule (but cf. p 3 .H^l Gin 32^®), shifted back from 
the ultima to the penultima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tone, 
takes S^ghol instead of Sere; e.g. H 2 Ez 33^®; Sb "Ipy*! < 3 -n 23®!; in the 
imperative, 13®. — So always '?jb (since counts as 07 ie syllable) Gn 

24®, &c., cf. I S 19®; and even vrith Pathak in the ultima, Jb 18^ 

(but cf. ! 3 ''nl 5 _X 2 S 21^^). Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gn 32®®, Ezr 

S®®) the tone is not tlirowm back, in spite of a tone-syllable following, the 
retraction has become usual in certain forms, even when llie next word 
begins with a toneless syllable ; especially after 1 conscc,, e. g. “It?©®! <3rn 7®® ; 
Dn^*1 Nu 21^ and frequently, 25®; and always so in the imperative 

“ID^n Ex 23®!, Jb 36®^, and (before Metheg of the counter-tone) Dt 24®, 2 K 6®. 

On the avoidance of pausal-forms in the imperative (Am 2^® with Silluq, Zc 
2^^ with Athnah), and imperfect (Pr 24^, &c.), see § 29 0, and note ; on the 
other hand, always ubsH, tsbs), &e. 

In the impe-rative, ^ 2 f 3 p 3 , for ^3f2pn, with the rejection of the initial fl, O 
occurs in Is 43®, and in joel4®i in pause ^V 2 p 3 (cf. Jer 50®) ; but in these 
examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. The 2nd sing. 

impoi’ixt. of yiBJ is always (with H . pamgogioxmi) nj)2^n swear to me, 

Gn 2i®3, &c. (also if) njinijin Gn 47®!, i S 30®®). 

4. For the ist Sing, of the imperfect, the form ?S 3 pK is as frequent as 

e. g. I shall he inquired of, Ez 14® ; I will swear, Gn 21®^ ; ef. 16®, 

Nu 2310, Ez 2c®®, and so always in the eohortative, e. g. nOpSi;? l iodZ avenge 
wic, Is 1®'*; cf. I S 12®, Ez 26®, and in the impf. Niph. of (§ 69 i). The 
Babylonian punctuation admits only t under the preforniativo of the ist 
ptmson. 

^ Pi^el cmd P'lJhal, 

1. The characteristic of this coiijugatiou consists in the strengthening d 
of the middle radical. From the simple stem qatal (cf. § 43 h) the 
form (cf. the Arabic conj. n. would natui-ally follow as 
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tli6 jpcTffi.ct of tliG 8iCtiY6 (-Pt diy Tlio Ptilhuh of tli6 fiTst sj'lluble is, 
Iiowever, wiih one exception (see m), always attemxafed to i in tlie 
‘jperfecl. In the second syllable, a has been i*etained in the majority of 
eases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be called Pi al ; but 
very frequently ' this a also is attenuated to %, which is then regularly 
lengthened to e, under the influence of the tone. Cf. in Aram. 
but in Biblical Aramaic almost always On the three cases in 

which a before a final s or D has passed into bqq beloWj J.— 

Bleuce, for the '^Td sing, masc, perfect, tliQXB arise forms like 

‘IS?, &c.— Before afformatives beginning with a con- 
sonant, however, d is always I’etained, thus 
In the Ats (ceSaoZ. ?h!i2, ohscux'ed from constr. 

imj^erfect im^eratwe and partioi^U (p^^) the original 

« of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal .yhed of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; of. the Arabic 
iiuj)orfect yiiqdttil, participle 

The yafS6‘/re (i’-M'uZ) is distiixguished by the obscure vorvel w, or 
vciy rarely v, in the first syllable, axid w (in qiause a) always in tile 
second. In Arabic, also, tbe passives are formed througbout with fi 
in the first syllable. , of both these conjugations is 

analogous to that of ^aZ. 

Rem. I. The preformative D, wliich in the I'emauiiiig conjugations also i.«. 
the prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or 
indefinite (ef. § 37) pronoun qilis 9 quicunque (fern. i. e. neuter, HD) ; (d’, § .S5 e. 

2. 'fho Dages forte, which according to the above is charaetoristie- of tlte 
whole o^Pi'cl and Pu'al^ is often omitted (independently of verbs middle gnilural, 

§ 64 d) wlien the middle radical has S^im under it (ef. § 20 m), e. g. for 

Ez 17*^; 5 n &|?3 2 Ch 15;^ .(but in the ijuperaiftre always I's 2S'', 
&c,), and so always in The vocai character of the .SVi under 

the liiera datjessanda is mvaeiimm in such cases (according to § 10 h) expressly 
emphasized by its tahing the form of a.ffufeph, as in nnj^^ Gn 2"®, with 
owing to the iniiuence of the preceding «, cf. for Ac.; On cf^, Ju 

I In tlic imperfect mHparUcipte the S^tod under the preformatives tllakph- 

Paihahmidcv S? in the 1st sing, imperfect) serves at the .same time as a character- 
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passives of Qal. He reckons as sach all those pe^ficfe, of which the P«'cl(-wliich 
ought to exjjress the corresponding active) is either not fdund at all, or only 
(as in the case of with a dilferent meaning, and which form tlieir 
from another conjugation, generally Niph'al. Such pej/ecfe are the 
quttal form of the stems (imperfect Is i20), *ii’V 

npi?, flbK', TIDEJ^. Barth (see helow) adds to the list the apparent 

Pu'al-per/ecis of ID, HJl, 3 Sn, n“ 13 , nSS, nil?, mV, and of verbs 

with middle 1 (hence with m of the first syllable lengthened to o), 5“in, mn 
Jb 33 see § 6> ?n], y"lt, pit, ; also the infinitives 

absolute iurTi i“l*n Is 59’^®. In these cases there is no need to assume any 
error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening of the second radical 
may have taken place in order to i-etain the characterislie H of the first 
syllable (ef. Arab, qutila as passive of qatMa), and the a of the second syllable 
is in accordance with the vocalization of all the other passives (see § 39/)* 

Cf. § 52 s and § 53 u. 

2. The fundamental idea of Pi'el, io which all the various shades jT 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is to busy oneself 
eagerly -with the action indicated by the stem. This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the strengthening 
of the second radical, appears in individual cases as~(a) a strengthen- 
ing and re/petition of the action (cf. the intensive and iterative nouns with 
the middle radical strengthened, § 84^),^ e. g. PD^* to laugh, Pi el to jest, 
to make sport (to laugh repeatedly) ; to ask, Pi'el to beg ; hence 
when an action has reference to many, e. g. to bury (a person) 

Gn 23‘‘, Pi'el to bury (many) i K and often so in Syr. and Arab. 
Other varieties of the intensive and iterative meaning are, e. g. nns to 
open, Pi'el io loose) iSp to count, Pi'el io recount : [cf. 21 ??, 

Kg'), b>sn, ban; nnsp, nnp]. 

The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging 
causing others to do the same. Hence PiU has also — (6) a causative 
Sense (like Hiph'U), e, g. 210 ^ to learn, Pi'el to teach. It may often be 
turned By such phrases as to permit to, to declare or hold as {the declara- 
tive PUP), to help to, e.g. n*ri to cause to live, p'?? to declare mnoceni, 
to help in child-bearing. 

(c) Penominaiwes {see ^ 38 6) are frequently formed in this conju- ^ 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expi'essed by the noun, either to foi'in or to make use of it, e. g. Illp 
to make a nest, to nest (from ip), to throw dust, to dust {ivomP^lf), 


1 Analogous examples, in which the strengthening of a letter has likewise 
an intensive force, are .such German woi'ds as reichen, recken (Eng. to reach, to 
rack) ; streicken (stringo), strecken : at'. Strich (a stroke), Sirccke (a stretch) ivacker 
from VKichenj others, in which it has the ca^^sa^^l•e sense, are ste/tea, sfeffcfin ; 
wachen (icatch), wecken (wake) ; rikkco to/bring to an end (cf. the stem riKu to end, 
in T(\os, Tc-keco) ; yeivaco to from the stem yiveu to come into Icing (cf. ‘yevos),^ 
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my to gaAer the elmis together (from fJV), S’.??? to MvitU hi three ya«s, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from. 13^?^); probably also '^3'| 

to sj)eak, from "i?*! a word. Or again, the denominative may express 

taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun 
Pi dl, cf. our <0 shin, to hehead, to hone), e. g. from 

root out, to extirpote, 33t prop, to injure the tail lienee to rout 

the rear of an army, to attach it', to rtwish the heart} to 

remove the ashes (I?'*!!), to free from sin to break ang 

one's hones (£3^^; cf., in the same sense, Dlifrom D’ja); to lop) the 
houghs, Is I o-'’^ (from fl'VP « hough). Some words are clearly denomina- 
tives, although the noun from which they are derived is no longer 
found, e. g. to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this sense in 
Qal), and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones ; cf. our 
to stone, used also in the sense of taking out the stones from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive (^Pual) follows naturally from the 
above, e. g. Pi'el to seek, Pu'al to he sought. 

t In Pi'(^ the litoral, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been 
retained, when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, o.g. n^3, pm to Mimver, 
Qal to rerm/, also fo mtfifrafc, i. e. to make the land bare. 
k Also with an intransitive sense IH'el occurs as an intensive;! form, but onl}' 
in poetic language, e.g, nnn in Pi'el to he hrokm in piem, Jer5n'’®j *1113 to 
tremhle, Is 5P'’, Pr 28^* ; to he drunlcen, Is ; [tSJJlD to hc/av, Eo 12®] ; brd, 
in Is 48®, 60^1 instead of the Pi'6l of nnS the Niph'al is eerteiinly to be read, 
with Gheyno. 

I Kem. I. The (more frequenf) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second 
syllable appears especially before Maqqeph (Ec 9^'’’, 12®) and in the middle of 
sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the fiontenee (in pamo) 
the form with Bere is more common. Cf. Is 49'*! with ^'^.3 ,Tos 4^'*, Est ; 

Ez 33® with Ec 9^® ; psp 2 K with 129'* 5 but Qamesnever 
appears in this pausal form. The 3rd sing. fern, in pause is always of the form 
nSiap, except ny2p Mi 1'^ ; the 3rd plur. always as the 2nd and 1 st sing, 

nr^^ist plur. of course as (but always Wa3 and 

33pi£ip. In the 3rd sing. per/, to speak, n33 to pardon, linti 033 fo'mish 
clothes (also D33 Gn49^i) take S^gJwl, but become in. pause ”13“=! ^ 033 (2 S19®®) ; 
thepawsal form of ”133 does not occur. 

OU Pathah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, 
Gn 41®^, i3t;0 he made me forget, to emphasize more clearly the play on the 
name 

2. In the imperfect (and jussive Su infinitive, and imperative Pi'H fas also 
in mthpa'el) the Bere in the final syllable, when followed by Matiqiph, is 
usually shortened into S^ghol, e.g, he seeks for himself, Is 40=0 ; 

sanctify unto me, Ex 13®. Pausal-forms with S^ghul ijistead of Bcrc, as Pjm'*! 
Pfc 32^^, 3ni« Ho 2® (ct Ex 32® in the infinitive, and C4n 21® in the participle); 
owe their origin to some particular school of Masoretos, and are wn-ongly 
accepted by Baer; cf. the analogous cases in § yc n and hk. If the fina'l 
syllable of the impeifect PitU has Pathah (before a guttural or ”!), it remain.s 
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even in pause -, ef. § 29 s and 65 e. In the ist sing, inipeifecfc the e-sonnd 
occurs in two words for J^afeph-Pathah, -ander the preformative N; fTTtX 

liV 26®^, 5^^, 12I* and Zc 7^^ (in accordance with § 23 1).— Before , 

the full plural ending (see § 47 m) the Sere is retained in pajise, e. g. 

ip 58^ (but Gn 32^0 cf. 2 K Dt 12*; so before Sillug[ ^ S8®, Jb ai’’’- 

and even before Zaqeph qaton Dt 7®. Instead of forms like 

ai’e also found, e.g. Is 3^®, 13^®, in both cases before a sibilant and in pause. 

Also ^ 55^® occurs as the 2nd sing, imperative (probably an intentional 

imitation of the sound of the preceding J?^ 3 ) and (for qarraWi) Ez 

3. The infinite absolute of Pi' el has sometimes the special form given in 0 

the paradigm, e.g. ID} cas%«nc?o, iiS^®; cf. Ex 21^®, i K 19^® (from a verb 
ii"b ) ; ip 40® (from a verb ; but much more frequently the form of the 
infinitive construct (^tSp) is used instead. The latter has also, in exceptional 
cases, the form (with i^attenuated to t asinthe23er/’ec<), e.g. in i CI18® ; 

perhaps also (if not a substantive) "IDp Jer 44®! ; and for the sake of assonance 
even for infinitive absolute in 2812^* On the other hand, dW 

Dt 32®® and “lD'4 Jer 3^® are better regarded as substantives, while "ID'H Ex 6®®, 
Nu 3^, Dt 4'!® (in each case after Di'D), Ho i® (after in all of which 

places it is considered by Kbnig (after Qimhi) to be infinitive construct, is really 
perfect of Pi'U. 

The infinitive construct Pi'el, with tho fern, ending (cf. § 43 d), occurs in p 
n“T,D} Lv 26^® ; rriDT p 147^ ; with D of tho fern, befox’e a suffix llPlpIti* Ez 16®®. 
On the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram. inf. Pa'il (flb^p), see § 84^ e. 

Instead of tho abnormal 1 ''aDXjp (so Baer, Is 62®) as ptcp. Pi'el, read 'DXD 
with ed. Mant. and Ginsburg. ' ’ 

4. Iix Pu'al 0 is sometimes found instead of in the initial S3dLablo, e.g. (t 

D'nXD d2/ed red, Ex 25®, &o., Na 2*, cf. 3'^ 5 Ez 16*, ip 72®®, So’b According ^ 

to Baer’s reading also in p 62^, and so also Ben Aser, but Bon hTaphtali 

It is merely an orthographic licence when H is written fully, e.g. 
iH' ju iS®®. 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pu'al we find 2 jia Gn 40^®, — Eo instance of the in/, f- 
const)', occurs in the sti'ong verb in Pu'al ; fx*om r\"b with suffix iniSJ? ^1321. 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pu'al without the pi'cfoi'mative (D), ,v 

e.g. Ex 3® ; ik' (for Ju 13® ; 2 K 2’®; nnyb Is 54I1. Th 4 c 

particiifies ave distinguished from the pei/ec< (as in Pfiph'al) by the a of the final 
syllable, Eor-other examples, see Is 30®^, Ec 9I® (whei*o accox-ding to 

§ 20 n, staixds for 'p) r='pyp) ; but, accoi'ding to the Masora, no# Ez 26^®, since 
Mil'el can only be the perfect. The rejection of the p may bo favoured 
by an initial D, as in Is iS®-® (bxXt also ; Pr 25®® (wdiere, hoxvevoi-, I'oad 

^ 10 ^) ; in the participle Pi'e# JXD Ex 7®®, 9® (always after DX, but cf. 

also Jer 13I®, where, howevei’, DpXDn zzrdpXCpn is to be read, with 

Broekelmann, C/nadriss, p. 264 f.) and "ITO Zp 1®^ (and Is S^-® ?). Notice, 
however, Barth’s suggestion (Nominai&fidwMj, p. 273) that, as tho active of 
forms like 72 X only occui’s in Qal, they are iperfect participles of fiirnier 
passives of Qal (see e), and in Jer 13®®, 23®®, perfect participles of Pi'ol. — On 
yS’ip Ez 45®, see § 65 d. 
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§ 63 . lIv^Kil and HopKal, 

a 1. The characteristic of the active [HipKtl) is a prefixed n (on its 
origin see § 55 i) in the perfect D (with the a attenuated to % as in 
FiU), which forms a closed syllable with the first consonant of the 
stem. The second syllable of the perfect had also originally an <1; 
cf. the Arabic conj. iv. ’aqtctU, and in Hebrew the return of the 
Patliah in the 2nd and ist pers. &c. After the attenuation of 

this (2 to ?, it ought by rale to have been lengthened to e in the tone- 
syllaljle, as in Aramaic , beside ^^ipD in Biblical Aramaic. Instead 
of this, however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by 
but sometimes written defectively — ; cf. § 9 gr. Similarly in the 
infinitive construct end in the imperfect and participle 

and which are syncopated from and § 23 A 

The corresponding Arabic forms {jtiqtU and muqtU) point to an 
original % in the second syllable of these forms. In Hebrew the regular 
lengthening of this ? to e appears in the strong verb at least in the 
,;Wm;eaud in th.& wiperfect consecutive (seew), as also in the i 7 npe 7 ’aiive 
of the 2nd sing. masc. (seew) ; on njSppR § 26^5. On the 

return of the original ■{tin the second syllable of the Ttiperat., Jitssive, 
Sic., under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 6g/. 

h In the passive {HopKaT) the preforraative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable lias a (in pause «), as its 
characteristic, thus;— Per/, or Jmqm'f. i’^P' (syncopated 

from ^^pn)) or Pnk ^OpO or ^OpO (from ^^pn»); but the 
infinitive absolute has the form 

Tims the characteristics of both conjugations are the D preformative in the 
jmrfect, impaaUve, infinitive •, in the imperfect and participle Eiph'il, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the Jfopit'ai 0 or it 

C 2. The meaning of HipTiU is primarily, and even more frequently 
than in PiiU (§ g2g), caxisative of Qal, e.g. to go foi'th, Hiph. iJo 
hrmg forth, to lead forth, to dratvfo 7 'th ; liJ'liJ to he hdlj/, 'E-iph. to sa^ictify. 
Under the causative is also included (as in Pf'e^) the clecforaifw sense, 
e. g. p''’^^‘n to qyronouiice just ) to inahe 07 ic an evil doer (to pro- 

nounce guilty) \ cf. rpJJ, in IHpKll, Jb 9®, to o'epresinit as perverse. If 
Qal has already a transitive meaning, IliplCU then talces two accnsative.s 
(see § 1 17 cc). In some verbs, PiU and IJiphll occur side liy side in 
the same sense, e.g. periit, Pi el and Hiplfil, ; as a I'ulo, 

^ ^ This I may have been transferred originally from thes imperfects of verbs 
V'SJ, as a oonvonient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, 

to the imperfect of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole of iltw/i'ii; so 
Slade, Philippi, Praetorius, ZAW. 18R3, p. 52 f. 
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however, only one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they 
differ from one another in meaning, e. g, ‘tns grmem esse, Pi'el to 
honour, Hiph'il ifo hring to honour, also to males heavy. Verbs which 
are intransitive in Qal simply become ti'ansitive in lliplitl, q. g, HDJ 
to how oneself, to hoio, to hend. 

Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, d 
moreover, according to the Hebreio point of view (and that of the Semitic 
languages in general, especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which 
toe have to express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being repre- 
sented by the Hiph'il-form. To these inwardly transitive or miensw Hiph'ils 
belong : (a) Hiph'il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a 
concrete or absti’act quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are 
given, for the sake of brevity, with the addition of tlie meaning which — often 
together with other meanings — belongs to the Hiph'il.) Thus ini, VSf', 
to he bright, to shine (to give forth brightness) ; opposed to io become 
dark; "13.1, pTH to be strong (to develop strength), to be iceak; T["1N 

to be long (to acquire length) ; n32 io be high ; Qin to be in tumult, pj?) to cry out, 
y'i'lj P‘3 make a noise, to exult; E]^n io sprout (to put forth shoots), cf. mS to 
bloom, P)3yj pltJ? to overflow; 1330, 1302? to &e sitoni (silentinm facere, 

Pliny) ; pDO to be sweet ; n!32r to hare success ; to be low ; 03K to becnrie red, 
to become white. 

(6) Stems which express in Hiph'il the entering into a certain condition and, a 
further, the being in the same : JOX to become firm, to trust in ; t^’^{3 to ftccowc 
stinking ; 3)1 to become boiling, to boil over ; nbn to become ill ; 3013 io come io want ; 
3313 to become hot; tyS' to become dry, to become ashamed ; 311'* to attain superiority ; 
fSO to become familiar ; 3iy, pp to become awake ; ntt’p to become hard ; 1153, OpO' 
to become quiet (to keep quiet) ; 005}^ to be astonished. The Hiph'il forms of some 
verbs of motion constitute a variety of this class: to drcao near; 33p to 

come near ; pn3 to xciihdrawfar off (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; 
Q3p to come before. 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : t?On to erf; J* 
p^un to flatter (to act smoothly) ; 30'* to act well, to do good ; to act/oolisJdy, 
to act wisely ; l33y to act craftily ; y25? to act submissively ; yy3, y{y3 to act 
wickedly, : godlessly ; 133^, 31)13 to act corruptly, abominably ; to act peacefully, 
to he at peace, to he suhrnissire. 

Further, there are in Hiph'il a considerable number of denominato'ces which ^ 
express ilm bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly regarded ^ 
as causatives,^ e. g. 32r&i to set over the treasury, Heh 13^® (unless H^^NV is to he 

read, as in Nehy®); 333 to bring forth a firstborn; localise to j y3t to 
produce seed ; jO'* {Hiph'il pD'*!)) to go to the right, cf. ^‘*K!0’^n to go to the to/? j D33 
to get or to have hoofs; |3p to get or to have horns; i>32> io produce abortion; ?o 
?f«coK!,e snoic-wMie ; ?o grow fat ; to put forth roots, &c. ; so also according 
to the ordinary acceptation in'>31Xn Is 19®, they have become stinking, from 1321^ 
stinking or flench, with retention of the N prosthetic, § iqw (but see below, p). 

^ The same ideas are also paraphrased hy the verb nb^y (<o make)^ e,g. to 
make fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Jb 158^; to make fruit, io make 
blanches, for, to put forth, to yield, Jb 14*, Ho 8'^, ef. the Lat. coipus, robur, 
sobolem, dmimsfacere,&Xidiheilta.l. far corpo, far force, far frutto, 
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Of a different, land are the denominatives {mm : ftX (scarcely <o up ike 
ears, but) to act teiih the ears, to hear', of. to move tke tongue, to slander, and 
the German iiugehi (to make eyes), /assehi, ndseln, sckwiinseln-, 121 ^ to sell corn ; 
DDty to set out early (to load the back [of the oamel, &c.] ?) ; opposed to . 

ll 3. The meaning of Hojolbol ib (a) primarily that of a jjassm of 
JJi 2 jh% P'oiecit, "fib fi} or 'i\h ft} proiectusest; (l>) sometimes 

equivalent to a passive of Qat, as 02^ to avenge, Hoph. to he avenged 
(but see below, u). 

i Rem. I. The * of the 3rd sing, masc. perf, Hiph'U remains, without exception, 
in the 3rd fern, (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 
from a*.s])ort vowel, and consequently is ohangeablo, is pi'oved by the foi-ms 
of tlio imperatiu and imperfect where e (or, under the influeuce of gutturals, «} 
takes it,s place. In an. open syllable the i is retained almost tliroughotit ; 
only in very isolated instances has it been weakened to S^wa (sec n and 0). 

h 2. The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. ly'yjpri Ju 17^ ; 
less frequently it takes e.g. Am 9® ; cf. Dt 151^, Is 59*, Jer 3^'', 

23®®, 44®®, .Tb 34®®, Ec 10'®. With N instead of H (probably a mere scribal 
error, not an Aramaism) we find Jer 25®. Rare exceptions, where tin? 

form with Acre stands for the infinitive construct, are, e.g. Dt 32® (Sam. i?''ri3n2 • 
read perhaps i?n3n2), Jor 44®-''®®, Pr 25®, Jb i3®(?),' on the other hand, for 
Dt 26’® (which looks like an infinitive Iliph'il with elision of the n, 
for the right reading is simply "lu’yjj, since elsewhere the Pi'Cd alone 

occurs with the meaning to tithe; for Neh lo®® perhaps the inf. Qal 

(“IB^y?) was intended, as in i S (—to take the tithe). At the same time it 
is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a conflation 
of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi'el. 

I Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct the form 

sometimes occurs, e.g. to destroy, Dt 7®®, 28^"; cf, Lv 14^®, Jos 11’*, 

Jer 5o®^ 51®® and H'ilfpn for niliipn Lv 14®® from ; scarcely, however, 
Lv 7®® (see § 155 H), 2 S 22^ (^ iS®), i K ii®« (after ‘IJl), and in the passages 
so explained by ICQnig (i. 276) where appears after propositions®; 

[cf. Driver on Dt 3®, 4®®, 7®®, 28®®]. 

With d in the second syllable there occurs Dp“!!3|n Ez 21®® (ef. the 
substantival iafin. i S 15®®). — In the Aram, manner is foumi 

in Ez 24®« (ns a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph'il (cf. tho infinitive 
Iliihpa'el, Dn n®®). On tho elision of the H after prefixes, .see q. 

1)1 3- In the imperative the * is retained thi'oughout in the open syllable, 

according to i, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61 f/) and 
f\— paragogic, e.g. na'i^'pn attend to, nS®®, as in ed. Mant., Jabl., 

Baer, not X3 as Ginsb. and Kittel: witli the tone at tho end on®v 

nn'pSn ibid. v. 25®, On the other hand, in tho 2nd sing, nijisc. tlte original i 
(cf. Arabic ’dqm) is lengthened to 5, e.g, maJee fiat, and becomes 
before Maqqeph, e.g. N‘r}3pn Jb 22®®.— The 'form i3''tpt?n for appear.^ 

anomalously a few times:' ^94®, Is 43®, Jer 17®® (cf.'§ 69 c and' § 72 ; 

elsewhere the Masora^has preferred tlie punctuation is'apn, e.g. 2 KS®; ef, 

^ 142®.— In La 5® HD'In is required by the Q're for D''3n . 

^ As to tho doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Iliph . 
see Robertson Smith in the Jbwm. of Philol., xvi. p. 72 f. 
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4. In imperfect lliph'U the s/iorter form with' iSere prevails for the jussive 71 

in the $r<i masc. und fem. and 2nd masc, aing.,&, g. make net great, 

Ob ^2. ri'IS' let Him cut off ! tp 12*; even incorrectly Ex 19® and Tijl^ 

Ee 10*®; cf, also ""IJll! Ex 22*, where the jussive form is to be explained 
according to § 109 /4, and "'5^''- 39^® before the principal ptmse. Similarly, 

after 1 consee., e.g. and Me divided, dn 1^. On the other hand, * is 

almost always retained ’in the ist sing., e.g. Am 2® (but generally 

without as "lEDKI Ez 39®® &c.) j cf. § 496 and § 74 /, but also § 72 aa; 

in ist plur. only in Neh 4® ; in the gi-d sing. 105®®. With d in the pi'incipal 
pause *TniEl Eu 2’*, and in the lesser pause, Q-n 49*; before a sibilant (see 

§ 29 g) Ju 61® ; in the lesser pause ?|j5^y La 3®. Before MaqqepJi the Sere 
becomes S^gMl, e.g. ‘i3“ptnyj Ju 19*. In the plural again, and befoi’e suffixes, 
i remains in the forms j ®ven in the jussive and after 1 con- 
secutive, e.g. Ju i8“®. The only exceptions, W'here the i is weakened 

to SHm, are Jer 9®; 1 S 14S2, 31® i Oh 10®; mi?;; Jer ii«; 

n'ISiE') Nell 13I®, if it is Miph’il of , but probably is to be read, as 

in 7®; perhaps also Jb 19® (according to others, imperfect QaZ). The 

same weakening oeetirs also in the imperfect in 3rd and 2nd masc. sing, 
before suffixes, 1 S i/'i®, i K 20®®, ^ and in Jb9®®, unless the form be 
since tbe Siph’U is not found elsewhere. It is hai'dly likely 

that in these isolated examples we have a trace of the gi*ound-foi-m, yagiU, or 
an Aramaism, More probably they are due partly to a misunderstanding of 
the defective writing, which is found, by a purely ortliogr-apbic licence, in 
numerous other eases (even in 3rd sing. 1® -44^®)} partly are intendt->d, 
ns formae mixtae, to combine the forms of Qal &nd Siph’il. Instead of the 
firmly closed syllable, the Masora requii’es in Gn iH W'ith euphonic 

G-a'ya (see § 16 /i). 

5. In the partw/pfe, ^ 135I appears to be traceable to the ground-form, 0 
maqtil ; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction of ^tho 
tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel to S^’ird 

(see above, n) in Cl''3!>np Zc 3'^ (probably, however, £l''2^TO should be road), 
also in Jer 29®, D'''1|^P 2 Oh 2S®® (but as & precedes, and accordingly 

dittography may w'ell have taken place, the participle Qal is probably to be 
read in both places; the reading of the text is pex'haps again intended to 
combine Qal and Ilip/t'il, see above, «,), and in the 0 -c Dni’OP ^ Oh 15®'* &c. 
(where the K^thihh D''‘\X’srip is better).^— The feni. is ordinarily pointed as 
Lv 14®^ ; in pause th'S^D Pr xp’*. 

6. In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as i S 25’^ ',p 

cf. Gn 41®®, 2 K 17^^, Jer Mi 6®, Jb 16®; with the original h in the first 
syllable '*n'’E3n‘l Na 3®. — In ’'nfjXJis ^ I have stained, Is 63®, At stands at the 

: • ! IT : v ■ , ^ ^ , 

beginning instead of n, cf. above, k, on On the other hand, iinpl^ril 

® Most probably, however, (pe7fect PUsl) is to be ifoad, and the N i.s 

only an indication of the change of the per/tet into tbe imperfect, as akso 
previously, by a change of punctuation, £33“VlEVS'»d t^) (instead of ''’1^1 and 
1))) are made future instead of past. Jewish exegesis ’applied these Edoni- 

oraeles to the Eoman (i. e. Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Theol. Literatvr- 
zeiiung, 1887,00!. 292. 
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Is 19® (soG above, g) is a mei'e error of the scribe, who had the Aramaic form 
in mind and corrected it by prefixing n. 

(][ ']. In the impeifed and participle the characteristic H is regularly elided 
after the preformatives, thus b''tp\>‘a ; but it is retained in the mfinitive 

after prepositions, e.g. The exceptions are in the impoi fect, 

m will save for i S 17^’'’, f 116® (in paiisfl) ; lie will praise for nni'* 

Neh II”, ^ 28^, 45” (cf. the proper name iiSW Jer 37®, for which 38^ 

[and PlDin^ ^ 8i«]) ; (§ 70 d) Is 52®, Jer if, iJ-innijl Jb 138] and 

Ez 4622 j in the hifinitive (where, however, as in Mph'al, § 51 I, the 
infinitive Qal is generally to be read) “IWD^ Is 39^® 

Ku 5=2 j faji!? 2 S 19” ; Jer 37” ; Ee f (doubly anomalous 

for pisbnS)) r>nn»5; 26’; ^ S a®®; is 23”; AmS^ 

(certainly corrupt) ; I'ya for ”Pyn2 ^ 73^® (but in the city is probably meant) ; 
ts'^nb Jer 39’ (2 Ch 31I®) ; nilpS Is 3®, ^ 7S"^; Dnim^ Ex 1321 ; ni!?|3 (see, 
however, § 20 ii) Is 33I ; Bt : cf. further, from verbs T\"bi Eu 

Jer 3720; on Dt 26” and Neli lo®®, see above, k 5 for n'inipi! Pr 31® read niflbS 

or ninpjpb. 

^ S. With regard to the tone it is to be obser^'ed that the affonnatives ^ 

and n in Hiph'il have not the tone, even in the perfect with waw consecutke 

(except in Ex 26®® before H, Lv 15®® before t^, to avoid a hiatus) ; but the 
plural ending p (see § 47 w) always has the tone, 0. g. .p 5 ,"}pJ 3 Dt 1”. 

S 9. The passive (Hoph'al) has it instead of Qames hntuph in the first syllabi© 
(^Bpn), in the strong verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but 
generally in the participle, through the influence of the initial D (but cf, 
Pr25«); e.g. 33^n Ez 32®® (beside n33^n 32”) ; TfJjpin TjSk’V 
jjart. 2 S 20®! (beside Pt 3 ^^n Is 14”} iTin^bn Ez id®; in the partic. 

Hoph. without elision of the H: niVSpHD Ez 46®® 5 on the other hand, 
verbs j^'S always have It (in a sharpened syllable) : “lirij “IS) (cf. § 9 m). 

t 10. The infmiiive ahsplute has in Soph'al (as in MiplIU) Sere in the last syllable, 
e. g. !?Enn and n^Dn Ez 16^ ; 'iSn Jos 9®A An infiniiive cmisiract docs not 
occur in the strong verb. 

I I. With regard to the imperative Hoph'al, see above, § 46 a, note. 

11 12. According to BOttcher {Ausfuhrliches Lehrhuch, § 906) and Barth (see 

above, § 52 e) a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'al are, in fict, imperfects 
of the passive of Qal As in the case of the perfects passive of Qal (see above, 
§ 52 e) the question is .asain of verbs of which neither the coi-responding 
causative (i. e. here the Hiph'il), nor the other tense of the same conjugation 
(i. 0. hero the perfect Hoph'al) is found ; so with dp) (for bpP , Qf. yuqmm aB 
imperfect Qal in Arabic) and from Dp3 and |n3 ; flgf from (cf. 
§66g); IM'' Nu 22® from 33K ; }n) from [id' ; Ho io« (ef. Is 33i)’^frora 
“in^; Barth adds the verbs }®'D : (J'inpl Ez 19” from J^riD ; Lev 1 1®® from 
; the verbs Hy : ph Jb 19®® from ppH ; 113) &c. from ilJ13 ; the verb 
V'y : from 5^1 ; the verbs '•^1? : from n'd' and 

On &c., § 73/. In point of fact it would be very strange, 
especially in the case of and that of these frequently used verbs, 
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amongst all the forms of Hiph'il and Hoph'al, only the imperfect Hoph'al 
should have been preserved. A passive of Qal is also indicated in the Tell- 
el-Ainarna letters, according to Kniidtzoh, by a number of imperfect forms, 
which are undoubtedly due to Canaanite influence, cf. Beitr. sur Assyriologie, 
iv. 410. 

§ 64 . liithpaU: 

1 . Tlie Ilithpdel ' is connected with Pi'cZ, being formed by prefixing d 

to i\ie Piel-Biem {qa.ttel, qaitaPj the syllable ^0 (Western AramaicPK, 
but in Biblical Ai’amaic r Syr. Like the preformatife ^ (?0) 

of iViju/i'al, fin has also a I'eflexive force. 

2 . The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in llothpdal b 
(see /i), IIithp5"el, Hithpdlel and Hithpalpel (§ 55 ), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes: 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, or iy, 
the n and the sibilant change places (cf. on this ^netatheds, § 19 n\ 
and at the same time the n after a becomes the coi’responding 
emphatic D : thus to take heed to oneself, for iq 

become htirdensmyie, for i’SDipn; p'^DSH to justify oneself, from P*!!. 

*< ♦ . 

The only exception is in Jer 49 ®, to avoid the cacophony 

of three successive ^-sounds. 

(h) When the stem begins with a d- or <-sound (t, L5, fi), the n of c 
the prefoi'inative is assimilated to it (§ 19 d), e, g. speaMny, 

conversing-, to he crushed, “IDID to purify omself ^'^W) to defile 

oneself , to act uprightly. (An exception occurs in Ju 19 ''",) 

The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3 and 3 , A g, i? 2 |n /<> 
projdiesy , slb well as (cf. Nu 24 % Ez 5 '®, Bn 43121? Hu 21 ''' 

(cf. Is 54 “ 4 69^') j 26 ®"; with W Ec ' 7 '“'; with 1 1s gg'®. 

Rem. Metatliesis would likewise be expected, as in the eases under h, (I 
when n and T come together, as well as a change of n to 1, Instead of this, 
in. the only instance of the kind ( 53 |n Is 1*®) the H is assimilated, to the t> 

— unless indeed ! 13 |n, of 42b is intended. 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, primarily (a) 

of Fi el, e. g, to gird oneself, sanctify oneself. Althougli 

in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly mai-ked, 
it is so in other cases, e. g. Cip.5110 to sTioiv Oneself revengeftil {Nipilt. 
simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances where the. 
IlithpdTd expresses to make oneself ^hsit 'ffliich. is predicated by the 
stem, to conduct oneself as such, i!a show oneself, to imagine oneself, to 

^ A. Stein, Ber Stamm des Jlifhpael ini Babr. pt. i, Schwerin, 1S93, gives 
alphabetical statistics of the 1151 forms. 

2 So also in Hebrew IBnilK 2 Ch 20^®; ef. f 76® 
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iiffect to he of a certain character. E. g. ?h«Zv; oneself ^rcat, 

to aotproiuUy; to slioio oneself 'Wise, crafty ; to 2 ^'^i'lt'nd 

to he ill] to niaJcc, i. e. to feign oneself rich; Nu i6^% 

to maJce oneself a prince ; i S i8^", to act v/i an excited manner 

like a-frophet, to rave. The meaning of Ilithpidel sometimes ooincifics 
with that of Qal, Tboth forms being in use together’, e, g. to mourn, 
In Qal only in poetic style, in Hithpdri, in prose. On the accusative 
after Hithpa'el (regarded as a transitive verb), see § 117 w. 

J (6) It expresses reciprocal action, lihe § 51 d, Q. g. 

to looks upon one another, Gn 42^ I cf. 41®; — but 

(c) It more often indicates an action less directly affecting the 
subject, and describes it as performed toith regard to ov for oneself, in 
one's own special interest (cf, § 51 e). Hithpa'el in such 

cases readily takes an accusative, e. g. Ex 32=* and Ex 33'’ 

to tear of from oneself] £ 3 f‘arin exuit sihi (vestem), npierin solvit .sili 
{vincula)] P Jos 9'®, to take {something) as oneks pfTOirmoh] without 
an accusative, ^)nrin walk about for oneself {mnhulare) ] rihi 

intercede re {see Delitzsch on Is i^'‘) ] to draw a line for oneself 

Job 13^'; on Is 14“, see § 57, note. 


g (d) Only seldom is it passive, e. g. Pr 3 P’® she shall he 

praised ; to he forgotten, Ec 8^", where the rcilexive sense {to 

bung oneself into oblivion) has altogether disappeared, Cf. Xiph'al, 

■■■■ 

Il The passive form Hotlqm'al is found only in the few fullowing examples : 

io Ic defiled, Pfc 24 ^ ; infuiitke D32n k be ^cashed, Lv ny^‘‘^n (for 

nr^'^rir?, the nj being treated as if it were the afformalive. of tire fern, zdur.) 
_ it is made f at, Is 34S, On Hpann, see 1. 

I Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are ‘7n:nn to embmre. Judaism, 
10m (^T^^;) to proris/oji oneself for a Joarneij, from 

provision for a journey {mo ^ f 2 m). " 

' eiS’in ^nmthpcdel the perfect very frequently ,in stems 

/ 1 4?' ’ ?’ retained the ovighvAl Paihah in the flnal svllahle 

{while 111 the ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Fiji, to ; and then loiwth 
ened to B. Dt 4=., • cf. 0 Ch ,,ft tj* ; with 1 cwX : 

SO aJso in the importoct and imperative, o.g. asnnn Ee 71c j Dt i S 

T, f ri'J \ '' t 3 S”, totes tl,o place of ,i In tl.c 

Stst syllcUe ol Uie stem before 6? (of 5 44 il), and in the last iscssage b„f„„. 

?. In the perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Eo satire „f 

mthm’nl (as well as of mtlipm, mthpa’m, mthpalpn, § 35) the original a always 
returns In pause as Qame^, e. g. njKrin ^ 93I ; Er. 7W ; ?r^nn^ ,Tb • 

;?‘^V Jos 3“ ; cf. Jb 33S and § 74 a also appenrs before 

t.ie fuller ending p m the plural of the imperfect (cf. § 47 ,«) in ^ 12^, Jb 
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gSj 16^".— Like the H'Hl (I 53 n), forms occur in IhthpcCU likB n 33 ^n 3 in 

Zc 6'^ ; cf. Am 8^®, and so in. IBtltpo‘el, Jer 49®, Am 9®® ; with c only i.n La 4®. — 
lu the Aramaic manner an infinitive JfiWj'pa'er n^ 33 nnn occurs in Ln ii^® (cf. 
tha HiphHl inf, in Ez 24®®). 

2. As instances of the reflexive (connected with Pi's?) a few reflexive I, 

forms of the verb (to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. Instead 
of nPathah in a sharpened syllable after the 'first radical, these take Qame,f in 
an open syllable, e. g. npSnn Ju i'mpej/eci ‘IjpBll® 21®, The eorre- 

spondingpassivefoim^'liPBjin also occurs four times, Nu i^*", 2®®, 26®®, i K 20®’'. 
According to others, these forms are rather reflexives of Qal, in the sense of 
to present oneself for review, to he mn'ewfid, like the Aramaic ^Ithpe'el ('Western 
Aramaic ^ke Ethiopic taqaflvn,, Arab. Hqiatala, the 

last with the t always placed after the first radical (cf. above, h) ; but they are 
more correctly explained, with Kbnig, as Hithpa^Til forms, the doubling of the 
p being abnormally omitted. — Such a reflexive of Qal, with the FI transposed, 

ocoiu's in dnn!®n (on the analogy of 0 . T. Hebrew to be pronounced DHobll) 
in the inscription of the Moabite king Mesa\ with the meaning of the O. T. 
Niph'al dnSa to fight, to wage tear: see the inscription, lines it, 15, 19, and 32 ; 
in the first two places in the imperfect with warn consecutive in line 19 

in the tnjimWre with suffix, 'd m /n'sj?£rMHTjf a(/awsf Hie. 

§ 55 . Less Common Gonjktgations. 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39 g) some may he classed with a 
Fi‘cl, others with Hiplitl. To the former belong those which arise 
from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one or even 
two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or development of 
the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed hy prefixing a 
Consonant, like the H of Hiph'il. Amongst the conjugations analogous 
to Pi‘el are included the^aasitse forms distinguished hy their, vow’^els, as 
well as the reflexives with the prefix HO, on the analogy oi IlifliixCel. 

The following conjugations are I’elated to P€U, as regards their h 
inflexion and partly in their meaning : 

I. Po'el i^Dip, passive Pd'aJ ^dip, reflexive Hitlipo'll ^dipFin, corrospoudmg 
to the Arabic conj. nr. qatala, pass, qidilii, and conj. vi. reflexive tdqntcila ; 

^diph participle ^dipD, imperfect passive ^dlpy &c. Hence it appears 

tliat in Hebrew the 0 of the first syllable is in all tlic forms obscured from «, 
while the passive form is distinguished simply by the «-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb tlieso conjugations are rather j-are. Examples : 
participle 'ddyd mme adversaj-ij, ^cho would contend with me, Jb 9'’’ ; 
(denominative from (he tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring with the 
tongue) ip loi® K^th, (The Q-re requires ‘’ipb'O nfiuhti as Na i® “Pld 3 =l) ; 
they have poured out, p (if not rather PaVd) ; ‘'Flji'lii I have apxwinted, 1821® 
(unless ’’rty’lin should be read) ; "IJlb) Ho 13® ; to iahe root, passive 


denoiniMtive from nol (but Ilithpo el 

they shall be moved, Jei* 25^® ? iniperf. 46® 5 from a vorb Is 10^ . Plie 

participle fWD Is 52® is probably afoj'ma mixta combining fclie readings 
and ^‘S'bnD. ' 

(P Po'el proper (as distinguislied from the corresponding conjugations of verbs 
V"}} I 6? l and V'JJ § 73 m, which take the place of the ordinary causative 
Pt'gZV expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with 
hostile intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing aim (Ziel- 
stamm), endeavour (Suche-staram) or aZZaeJe (Angriffs-stamm) ; ef. the examples 
given above from Jb 9^®, ^ loi®, and I'ij? t S 18® (probably for ef. 

S', § seelcmg to cast an evil eye). 

With ^tpip is connected the formation of quadri literals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30 p, § 56). 
fl 2. Talel, generally with the a attenuated to t—Pi'M^ {Pi'lal), /btpp and 
; the g in the final syllable also arises from t, and this again from d ; 
passive Pu'lal reflexive JlUhya'lel ippQpnp, like the Arabic conjugations 
IX. ’iqialld and xi. Hqtdlla, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e. g. of colours ; cf. to he at rest, to be yreen, 
passive to be withered, all of them found only in the perfect and with 

no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form SS^'^ read 

; for Ez 2S®*, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with the following read ^S 3 ). These forms are more common in verbs 
V'y, where they take the place of Pt'eZ and Jlithpa'il (§ 72 »i). Cf. also § 75 Ick. 
p, 3. F^'aVal : bcbttp with repetition of the last two radicals, used of move- 
ments repeated in quick succession ; e. g. IHinD to go about quiclcly, to qmlpitate 
(of the heart) ^ 38“, from *100 io go about) passive “)p0)pn to he in a ferment, 
to he heated, to he red, -Jb 16^®, La 1^°, Probably this is also the explanation 
of (denom. from iTlSii’n a trumpet, but only in the parZ/ciple, i Ch 15** 

&c. mil.) for “iS'lSn, by absorption of the first “I, lengthening of a in the 
open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of d to 0. On the other hand, for 
the meaningless !l 2 n Ho 4^® (which could only be referred to this con- 
jugation if it stood for read ^ 30 ,^, the equally meaningless 

\t453read P'IL In both these cases a scribal error (diftography) has 
been perpetuated by the punctuation, wliich did not %'entur6 to alter the 
KHhihh. On the employment of P^’aVal in the formation of nouns, ef. § 84^12. 
Closely related to this form is — 

P 4. Pilpel (pass. Palpal), with a strengthening of the two essential radicals in 
stems ry, V'y, and '"Jl, e.g. issSj to roll, from to 

roll oneself down) i?|i 33 from ^’^' 2 , passive ^ 3 ^ 3 ; cf. also S‘tpXp (so Baer and 
Cinsh. after qimhi ; others KDK'K) Is 14K and with « in both syll;xhle,s 
owing to the influence of np-jp from np Nn 24^^ (ef. however,^ in the 
parallel passage, Jer 4S<» npij?) and Is 220, in the participle ; jbw Is 1711 to 
hedge in, acc. to others make to grow. Probably to this form" also belongs 
the emended reading of Jb 39SO instead of the impossible ; also 

(1907)’ ^ Hebrew/ Amer. Journ. cf Or. Studies, xxvii 
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nXBHD Is 2f, it that form is to be referred to an KDI^D ; perhaps 

also Ez 39® for This form also commonly expresses rapidly 

repeated movement, ■which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 
the sound, ^ e.g. to chirp ', cf. in the Xiexieon the nouns derived from 

ina, ejiiy, and ' 

As we find Na c®; i^nJ-ririPtl Est44; “impOn ^ 

nil. Of the same form is n'if'nX Is 38I'’, if contracted from or 

from the root n or n), *and also inDnpiin tarry ye, Is 29*' (but read 
probably =inp]Rn), cionon?! (in. pause) Gn 1910] &e., if it is to bo derived from 
rirtP, and not Hithpa't‘1 from npnp. 

Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of — //. 

Tiph’el (properly Taph’Sl'^) : with n prefixed, ef. 'wfillP! to teach to 

ivalk, to lead (denominative from ^31 afoot?) Ho ii®; from a stem H"!?, the 
imperfect fTinn'* to contend with, Jer 12® ; participle, 22I® (from Hin <0 he hot, 
eager). Similarly in Aramaic, D 3“15 mferpret, -^vhence also in Hebrew the 
passive participle DliniB Ezr 41. 

6 . SapKel -. frequent in Syriac, e. g. from to flame ; whence f! 

in Hebi-ew flame. Perhaps of the same form is a snail (unless 

it he from the stem and fioiZoio sirakes, ef. § 85, No. 50. This 

conjugation is peril aps the original of Jhph’il, in which ease the H, by a 
phonetic change which may bo exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 

* 

Forms of which only isolated examples occur are 

7. , pa.ss«‘c tabop ; as DBOntp peeled off, like scxtles, Ex i6i^, from 
Plbn to peel, to scale. 

8. bm, in a rain-storm, from Pjlt. 

9. (regularly in Mishnic Hebrew ®) a form compounded of Mph'al 

and Hithpa'cl', as for nDiriil that they may le taught, Ez 231®*; *^ 135 ^ 

probably an error for PfiSHn to he forgiven, Dt 21®. On Pr 271“'’, see 

§ 75 »• 

§ 56. Quad-r inter als. 

On the origin of tliese altogether secondary formations cf. § 30 p. 
While quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the following 
examples of the verb occur : 

^ Cf. Lat. iimiio, iintinno, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German wirncarr, 
kimgJdang. The repetition of the radical in verbs y"y also produces this 
effect; as in pp^ to lick, pp*4 to pound, to trip along. The same thing is 

cxpresseil also by diminulne foi-ms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, e. g. 
cantillo, in, German by -eln, -ern, e. g. flinunern, iriUern, trlipfeln, to trickle. 

2 The existence of a Toph’fil is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal- 
hildung, p. 279. 

® [See Segal, Mihmic Hchi-eto, Oxf. 1909, p. 30 ff.] 


(a) On the analogy of Pz'«Z: dD"]?, vmerfcd he doth ravafje iU '^Soi^ 

from dD 3 , of. Dt 5 . Passive to tjrcio fresh arjain, Jb 33-®. Purtidxt’e 

girt, tloihed (ef. Aramaic ^33 to hind), t Ch 15"'. It is nstxal also to 
include among the quadrilifcerals Jb 26®, as a perfect of Aramaic fonu 

with Pathoh not attenuated. It is more corrutdly, howt-'vor, regarded, with 
Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi'lel formation, from * 5^13 to sprnul out, 
with euphonic change of the first to and the second to t. Moreover, 
the reading ibdd also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in the 
text of Job ; cf. "the Rem. on p. 48 of his edition. 

{h) On the analogy of mph'ilt by syncope and 

to turn to the left (deiiom. from Ctn 13®, 1330^^, &c. On cf. § 532). 


C. Strong Verb yriTH Pronominal Sbei-ixes.^ 

§ 57 . 

The accusative of the personal pronoun, clpi)ciKling on an active 
verl),^ may he expressed (i) by a separate word, ibe accusative 
sign (befoi*e a suffix with the pronominal suffix, c. g. ‘•rix 

he has killed him', or (2) hy a mere suffix, or he h(r,s kilUd 

him. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we uro here eon- 
cemed with it alone.® Neither of these methods, hitwever, is em- 
ployed when the accusative of the jR’onoun is rtjlexire. In that ease 
a x'efiexive verb is used, viz. Niph'al or Ilitlijui'e! !§§ 51 and 5.1), 
0. g. he sanctijiecl himself, not whicli cxjuld only mean he 

sanctified Mmf 

Two points must he specially considered here : the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§59-61). 

1 This subject of the verbal suffixes i.s treated hero in coiuioxion with the 
.strong verb, in order that both the forms of tlio suffixes and the general laws 
which regulate their union with verbal forms may he clearly seen. The 
rules which relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given 
under the several classes of those verbs, 

^ An accus.ativ6 suffix occurs with Niph’al in f iot>® (since Dn ^3 is used in 
the sense of to attack), and according to some, in Is 4421 ; with Eithpa’il Is 14- 
(?n 3 nn to appropriate somebody to oneself us aposscssiun) ; cf, alfovo, § 34/, and 

W, : 

® On the cases where nx is necessary, sec § 117 a. 

* The exceptions in Jer 7I®, Ez 343-«-R> are only apparent. In all tlmse 
instances the shaip antithesis between Qn^ {themsdm') and another object 
could only be expressed by retaining the same vci-b ; also in Ex 5’® after 
Ein active verb serves to emphasize the idea of ihemsdm, ^ 
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§ 58. The Frommmal Suffixes of the Verb: 

Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Yerhuni mit Suffixen im Hehr,, 
part ii, in the Leipzig, 1890. W. Diehl, Das Pronoinen pers. 

suff. . .. des Eehr., Giessen, 1895. J. Barth, /Beitrage zur Suffixlehre des 
Nordsem.,’ AJSL. xvii (1901), pi. 205 f. Brockelmann, Semit, Sprachwiss., i. 
159 f.j (Snmdms, p. 638 ff. 

1. The ftmiominal suffixes appended to the verb express the Cl 
accusative of iliQ 2^^' ^enal jpronoim. They are the following; — 

A. B. 

To a form ending in To a form in the Per/, 

a Vowel. ending in a Consonant. 

Sing. I. com. 'i-l. (in y)ccMSfi 

2. ni. '^_L (in pawse also ^ thee. 


f. T)— •]„ 1]4_, rarely 

3. iin-A, ‘i(n) jd,n. 

f. n_l n„ 114. her. 

Blur. I. com. ’iJ-l 

2. m. D 3 0?-r- yow (vos). 

f. . . . 

3. m. Dn,i D D_ (from QH-A), D4. D__ (from OnA) eos. 

poet.i»A i»-A ’ i»A. 

iTT-> 1-^- ^ 


That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding /orms & 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them i-equire elucidation. 

The suffixes n (and when a long vowel in an open C 

syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the pre- 
ceding syllable; on the other hand, ClD and Sp always take the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. masc. 'iH-A, l^y contraction of a and u after the d 
rejection of the weak Tl , frequently gives rise to 5 (§ 23 k), ordinarily 
written i, much less frequently H (see § 7 0). In ihe feminine, the 
suffix n should be pronounced with a preceding a (cf. below,/, note), 
i\s pA or pA, on the analogy of ahtt; instead of pA, however, it 
was simply pronounced , with the rejection of the final vowel, 

I According to Diehl (see above), p. 61, 03 the 

perfect (see § 59 e), 7 times With the impei'feet, but nevei* in pre-exilie 
ixissages, whereas the aecus. Q 3 riK occurs 40 times in Jer. and 36 times 
in Ezeh.— fan occurs only once as a rertal suffix (Dt sa^Oj uni essj with Kahan, 
Infinitive u. Parlicipien, p, 1 3, Dn'’XSX from RSIS is to be read), while the forms 
15 i^ndf. pi.) and and fn (3rd/. pZ.), added; by Qimhi, never occur. 


a 

To a form in the Imperf. 
ending in a Consonant. 

'3 A me. 
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and with since the n is consonantal; l)iil the weahcnijig tt) 

H™ is also found, see below, g. 

e 3. The variety of the snffix-fonns is occasioned chiefly ])y tlu^ fact 
that they are modified differently according to the foi-ni and tense of the 
vei'b to which they are attached. For almost every sutlix three forms 
may be distinguished : 

(a) One beginning with a consonant, as !)n-- 1 (only after i), 
y_l.j (DH) Dj &c. These are attached to veibal forms which end wiili 
a vowel, e. g. j for which by absorption of the n we 

also get VJjlJ’Dpj pronounced 2^/ ; cf. § 8 ?«■. 
j' (Jj) A second and third with what are called coiuviding vnirtLs'- 
used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (fur 
exceptions, see § 59 and § 60 e). This connecting voirel is a witli 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. the ordijiary 

form of the 3rd masc. perf. with the end fein. suhix, cf. btdow, g); ami 
e (less frequently a) with tlie forms of the ini].erfect jUid inqjerative, e.g. 

also with the indnitivo and partici]>les when these do 
not take noun-suffixes (cf. § 6t n and li). The form i also belongs to 
the suffixes of the perfect, since it has arismi from liowevej', 

§ 60 c?). With '!], £ 33 , the connecting sound is only a vocal 
which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus D 3 . , e ,»• 
’i? oi? or when the final consonant of the vcrh is a guttural, 

^-a- ^nptmse, the original short vowol (V>) rea]qiciii*s as 

S^ghol with the tone (also see y). On Ilia appending (if 
suffixes to the final p of the imperfect (§ 47 m), sue § 60 c. 

g" Rem. r. As rare forms may be mentioned aing. 2nd pera. maxc. (13 Gn 27". 

I K iS*\ &c., in pause also n 3 ,;L (see below, i ) ; fern, '3, '3_.!.„ I'o^^ 

Instead of the form wliioh is usual oven in the perfect (e.e. Jn 

Rz 372®), •]_ occurs as/e»». Is 6o« (as masc. Dt 6^7 2S^'>, Is 301®, ahvays in 
pause)’, with Munah Is 54®, Jer 233h_In the 3nt masc. H Ex ^22', :su if ■, 
in the ^nJfem. without Mcqgjiq (cf. § 91 Ex 2®, Jer Am with 

® Wc have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a .superficial 
description, and moreover the.so vowels are of variou.s origin. The ennncetivf' 
« is most probably the remains of fhn old verbal termination, like the i in 
the and pers./.m. sing. =!n'ri>t:p. Observe e.g. the ITelirow form ,/fai-ani in 

the Arabic qatula-ni, contrasted with Hebrew q^taiai-ni and 
Arabic qalaM-nt Kfinig aecordingly prefers fhe expression ‘ vialie on< 
of the stem', instead of ‘connecting svllablo ' Thr <o.nin c iv , r ? « 

Pratoriu, (ZB.«a 55, ,67 if.) and Barth (II, IJ. ^ ,0, tlah:, “ .i u, 

ho Syriac connective «i in the impcrf. of the strong verb, i.s iriginally due 
to the analogy of verbs '"b (' 3 r,D = ^i^nD from in which the final o 

was used as a connecting vowel fir.st of the imperat., then of the imnf 
(besides many forma with «, § 6o d), and of the infin. and pScJplo ^ 
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retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, btit read certainly 
10^.— -The forms occur 23 times, all in poetry^ 

(except Ex 23SI) [viz. with the perfect Ex 15^®, 23^1, f 73® ; with the imperfect 
Ex 15® (^IDforto), ,^25^ 2110-13, 22®, 45I7, 80S, j^olO; with the 

imperative 1^( 511, sgi®-!®, S313]. On the age of these forms, see § 91 Z 3 ; on 

and j as suffixes of the 3rd fern, plur, of the impei'fect, § 60 d,— 

In Gn 48® K3‘“Dni!3 (cf. i Oh 14I1 according to Baer), D__ has lost 

the tone before Maqqeph and so is shortened to D__. — In Ez 44® j!lD''toVis 
probably only an eiTor for . 

2. Prom a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) //. 
wo find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than 
amongst the noun-suffixes, the foxans and relations of the verb itself being 
more various ; — (li) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer; of. e.g. ‘'54-, (1^®) with (mi/). The reason is that 

the pronominal object is less closely connected with the verb than the 
possessive pronoun (the genitive) is with the nonn; consequently the former 
can also be expressed by a separate word (fit^ in •'flj?, &e.). 

4 . A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and some- i 
times intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting vowel, 
a special connecting-syllable ^ ((m) ® is Inserted between tlie suffix and 
the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the tone, 
the d is invariably (except in the ist pers. sing.) modified to tone- 
bearing This is called the N 4 n energicum^ (less suitably 

demonstrativiim or epentheticuni), and occurs principally (see, howevei-, 
Dt 32^® his) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. ^'“13:373^ he will bless 
him 72^'’) cf. Jer 5*^*), 22”'*; he will honour me 

(^50^^) is unusual; rarely in the perfect, Dt 24^® examples 

like 61130®, cf. § 26 g, § 59 /. In far the greatest number of 
cases, however, this N 47 i is assimilated to the following consonant 
(5, 3), or the latter is lost in pronunciation (so n), and the A'u'ft 
consequently sharpened. Hence we get the following series of suffix - 
forms : — 

^ Thus in ^ 2 SK> occurs five times [four times attached to a noun or 

pi'eposition, §§ 91/, 103 c], and O_ :0nly twice. : ^ 

3 It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllabic, we 
•should not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood 
(.see I, at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohorta- 
fcivG (see the footnote on § 48 c). — As M. Lambert has shown in JJEJ'. 1903, 
p. 178 ff. (‘Be I’emploi des suffixes pronominaux , . .’), the suffixes of the 3rd 
pers. with the impf. without waw in prose are and HSA-, but with 
waw consec. W_l- and n ) or rl__ ; with the jussive in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
always !in4_ HA-., in the ist pers. more often ?3-l- than ^n_l- > s-iid uilways 

nsA., ^ , 

® According to Bartli ‘n-haltige Suffixe ’ in Sprachwiss, Uniersuchungen, Lpz. 
1907, p. I ff., the connecting element, as in Aramaic, was originally in, whicli 
in Hebrew became en in a closed tone-syllable, 

^ So KOnig, Lfi7irj(cJ>., i. p. 226. 



ist j)er3. '14- {even in pause, Jb 7 ’'*, &c,), (for 
2 nd pers. (Jer 22 ®'* in pause and, only orthographical ly 
different, 

713 ™ (Is 1 0 ^“*, Pr 2 ” in pazfse). 

3 rd j)ers. ^3-^ (for ri|_^ for n3_^. 

[isi pers, pZur. *13^ (for 333~)j see the Rem.] 

In the other persons Nun enei’getic does not occur. 

■ Eem. The uncontracted forms with Kun are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex 15®, Dt 3210 [&2s], Jer S2^*); they are never fmmd 
in the srd/em. sing, and ist plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of ^IS * as 1st plur, occurs 
perhaps in Jb 31*® [but read and cf. § 72 cc], hai’diy in Ho 12®; »3f. 
!)32n hehold us, Gn 44^®, 50^®, !N'ui4^® for 33311 (instead of 33311 ; see | 20 jh). — 
^In Ez the Masora requires ! 133 yJ 1 , without BageS in the ilTun. 

■ That the forms with jVMn energiciim are intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pa?ise. Apart from 
the verb, however, Nwi energicuni occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 100 0). 

This Nun is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding 
foi'ms are the two energetic moods (see § 4<S h) ending in an .and whicli 
are used in connexion with sullixcs (c. g. yuqtidandai, or yagtidanna-lia) as Wt 11 
as without them. 


§ 59. The Perfect with Pronominal Sv.tTiLcen. 

1. The endings {afformatives) of the jierfecfc occasionally vaiy 
somewhat from the ordinary form, tvhen connected wdth lu’onomiiml 
suffixes ; viz. : — 

{a) lu the 3 rd sing. fern. i\\Q original feminine ending or i;. 
used for n_. 

If) In the 2 nd smg. masc. besides 3? we find W, to which the cum 
nectlng vowel is directly attached, but the only clear instances of this 
are with ' 34 - 

(c) In the 2 nd sing. fern. the original form of 11 , appears; cf. 

§ 32 /; § 4417* Ibis form can be distinguished from the 
ist pers. only by the context. 

(d) 2 nd plur. masc. 331 for bn. The only example.? are Nu 20 ^ 2 r\ 
Zc 7 “. The/em. in^bip never occurs with suffixes; probably it bad tlu* 
same fonn as the masculine. 

■\Ye exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hipird, as used in cmi- 
nexion with suffixes, since here no further changes take jdace in tin- 
stem itse lf, except as regards the tone (see c). 

^ On 13 — 33 _^ Nu 23^*, see,§ 67 0. 

® On the d as an original element of the verbal form, see § 58 /, note. 
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Singular. 


3. 


3. /. 

2. w. wi’opn, ribapn 

2. /. '•nbapn, 


"tr'.' 


Plural, 


2. m. 

I. c. wljDpn 


Tlie beginner sliould first practise connecting the suffixes with these Riiih'xl 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Pe^ect Qal (see «?). 

2, The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown c 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima ; with the Jieavg suffixes (see e) 
the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations of 
tone, especially in the Pei’fect Qal, occasion certain vowel changes : 
(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before iX-iQ tone^ 
always becomes vocal (6) the original of the second 

syllable, which in the ‘^rd sing. fem. and 3rc? flur. had become 
I’eappears before the suffix, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is 
lengthened to Qames; similarly original ? (as in the 3rd sing. mase. 
without a suffix) is lengthened to e, e, g. i S 18“'^ Pr 19^ 

The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows 


d 


Singular. 

Plural. 

3. m. 


3. /. see g) 


2. m. sec h) 

2. m. 

2. /. 'nJ>^P(n 5 )Dp,see. 7 i) 


I. c. ■'wSdp 

I. c. 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown in 
Paradigm C. It will he scon there also, how the Sere in the Perfect 
Piel changes sometimes into S^ghdl, land sometimes into vocal 
Eem. I. The suffixes of the and and 3rd pors. plur. DS and QH, since they C 
end in a consonant and also ahvays have the tone, are distinguished as heavy 
suffixes {aujfixa gravia) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare 
the connexion of those (and of the corresponding feminine forms |3 and /n") 

with the Jinim, § 91, AVith a perfect 03 alone occurs, xp 118"®. The form 
which is usuallj'- given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before 
DD and |3 is only formed by analogy, and is without examijlo in the 0 . T. 

2. In the yd sing. masc. (esj>Gcially in verbs T\"b ; in the strong verb 

only in Jer 20^® in Pi'el) is mostly contracted to according to § 23 k\ ^ 

likewise in the and sing. masc. ’ifinbap to iPifjDp . — ^As a suffix of the istsing, 
occurs several times with the 3rd sing. 'masc. perf. Qal of verbs not 
only in ^ause (as ' 331 ? ^ iiS®; lijj? Pr with PVii), but even with a con- 
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junctire aocant, as Jb so^O; 'j 5 y i S 28^® (where, however, the reading 
■>335? is also found). With a sharpened 3 : 'IlSf On 3 °®! '' 110 ! 
rr " 1 . The zrdsing.fem. (= has the twofold peculiarity that («) the 

^ ending ath always takes the tone,’" and consequently is joined to those suffixes 
which form a syllable of themselves (^ 3 , 1, H, = 13 ), without a eoanecting 

vowel, contrary to the general rule, § 5^/! (^) before the other suffixes the 
connecting vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back to the 
j)enul(ima, so that they are i^ronouneed with shortened vowusls, viz. ■!]_ — 1 _^ 
ft e. g. ininx s/<e loves thee, Eu 4’®, cf. Is 47’®; she has stolen them, 

Gn it burns ihem. Is 47”, Jos 2®, Ho 2«, f 48^. For W-l-, 

&c., in pa«s/' 3 n__ is found, JerS^’, and'^n_ CtS® ; and also without 

the^jai/se for the sake of the assonance TjnSsft, she teas in h'arail ivith tAec, ibid. 
The form (e.g. Ru 4’®) has arisen, through the loss of the H and the 

consequent sharpening of the H (as in and HS-^ for ^n 3 _^ and n 3 _!_, 
cf. § 58 i), from the form which is also found even in iKU^sc (?ni 13 nK 

T S 18^®; elsewhere it takes in pause the form ^nflPDD Is 59^®) ; so 
from nilS'tpp ; cf. i S i®, Is 34”, Jer 49-^, Ru 3® ; in pause Ez 14’®, alwaj% on 
the authoi'ity of Qimhi, without Mappiq in the ft, which i.s consequently 
alw'ays a mere vowel-letter. 

h. 4. In the 2nd sing. masc. the foi-m IftpDp i.s mostly used, and tho suffixes 
have, therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. ^ 3 ftn 31 ikon hast vast us off , 

thou hast broken us down, \p 60® ; but with the suff, of the 1st sing, tho form 
'SftbDp is used, e.g. 'iftftpft ^139^; in pause, however, with Qarnes, e.g. 
'iripiS? 22®; Ju i’® (with Zaqeph qatpn) •, but cf. also ‘' 3 ft£li* ^ 17® with 

Mer^kha, — In the 2nd sing. fern, 'ft is also written dofectivelj', i S 19’’', 

Ju II®®, Jer 15’®, Ct 4®. Occasionally the suffix is ai)pended to the ordinary 
form ft__, viz. ^ 3 ft;y 3 ^ft thou (/«».) dost adjure us, Ct 5®, Jos a’’'*® ; cf. Jer 2®’, 
and, quite abnormally, with Sere yftftftift thou {fem.) didst let us down, Jos 2’®, 
where ^ 3 ftft‘lift would he expected. In Is 8” 'iftS'.! is probably intended as 
&n imperfect. 

i 5. In verbs middle e, the g remains even before suffixes (see above, c), e.g. 
■^nftX Dt 1 5’®, IftftnftX I S 18®®, cf. i 8®2 ; ^ftWft^ Jb 37®*. Prom a verb middle u 
there occurs l'ft!j 3 ^ I have prevailed against him, f 13®^ from ^3' with 0 instead 
of 0 in a syllable which has lost tho tone (§ 44 <j), 

§ 60 . Imperfect with Prommmml Buffi, xes. 

d In those forms of the imperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the 
vowel d of the second syllable mostly becomes (simple 
sometimes • thus in the principal pause, Nu 35“, Is z f, 62-, Jer 31“*, 
Ez 35®, Ho io'“ ; before the principal pajesg, f i 19®® ; before a secondary 
2)ause, Ez 17®®; even before a conjunctive accent, Jos 23®. Before ^-.-., 

^ exception. £33 would probably oven here have the tone 

(see e ) ; but no example of the kind occurs in the O.T. In Is si i® the imperfect 
IS used instead of the perfect with a suffix. 
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D 3 __-, bowever, it is sborteued to Qames hatwph, e.g. (but in 

pflMse or w energtcum, iee ^ ^ 8 i), D 3 ’]D^\ &c. 

Instead of the form i is used for the and and 

plur. before suffixes in three places : Jer 2^®, Jb 19*", Ct i”, 

Rem. I. ^ 94® is an anomalous form for '^“lSn 2 (ef- tlie analogous 6^ 

^ 30 ^ § ^7 Ziyis'; (so Baer; others Gi\ ^2'® for To the 

same category as belong also, according to the usual explanation, 

(from "liiyn), Ex 20®, 23"^, Dt 5®, and . 3 Dfcis®. As a matter of \ 

fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of QaZ appears to be required 
by the last of these passages ; yet why has the retraction of the 0 taken place 
only in these examples (beside numerous foiuns like ? Could the 

Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex 23”* (on the analogy of which Db 13® 
was then wrongly pointed) have intended an imperfect lIopiLal with the 
suffix, meaning shalt not allow thyself to bo brought to icorship tJiem‘1 

Vei'hs which have a in the second syllable of the imxxrfeet, and imperative, C 
Qal (to which class especially verba tertiae and mediae guUuralis belong, § 64 
and § 65) do not, as a rule, change the Pathah of the imjjerfcct (nor of the inipera-- 
tive, see § 61 g) into S'^wd before suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to (tamey, e. g. ’' 3 ^ 3 !>h Jb 29'^^ ; 

3® ; Jos S®; !^I45^»; butib^nj?) Jer 238, probably . 

a/onna mixta combining the readings and Wlp), cf. § )4 e. 

a. Not mfrequently suffixes with the connecting vowel a are also found ^ 
with the imperfect, e.g. ' 3 ii|l“lJyi Cfn 19I®, cf. 29“^^ Ex 33^®, Nu 22^®, i K 2®^ C/rl, 
1356®, Jb ; also 27'®-®’, Jb 7 '*^, 9 ®*, 13®! (in pidncipal pause); 

Gn 37®®, cf. 16’^, 2 S ii®b Is 36®, Jb 2S®7, i Ch 20®; Is 631® 

(manifestly owing to the influence of the preceding 29’®, 

cf. 2*'^, Nu 21®®, Dt 7^®, 1// 74®; even iiS*®"'®; Ex 2^’, and |n’'ri) 

Hb 2*"^ (where, however, the .ancient versions read ; even )£'']"}) (0 from 
rtto) IIo 8 ® ; cf. Ex 22®®, Jos 2* (but read D3SSjR3) ; 1 *S 18^ li’’®!'/*., 2C* (where, 
however, the text is corrupt) ; 2 S 14® (where read with the old versions T]^!) ,' 

•fer 23® (sec § 74 e), 55®, Ec 4'®.— On pausal S®</ 7 «oi for Sere in Gn 48* 

and (so Baei’, but ed. Mant., Ginsh. ^nv| 3 Nfl 3 ) Ju 16’®, see § 29 g. 

3, Suffixes are .also appended in twelve passages to the plural forms in. £! 

viz. '' 33 ’.i 43 "ld zccll ye break ene ui pieces 7 Jb 19®; (hero necessarily with 

a connecting vowel) Is 6 o®>i® ; Pr 5 ®® (^ but probably eorrupfc) ; elsewhere 
always avithout a connecting vowel ; ''33^‘li?) with two other examples Pr 1 ®®, 

Ho s'"® ; cf. SJ 33 - 1 _ ^ 63^, 9G® ; Jer 5®® ; n 33 _l_ Jer 2®^ all in principal 

pause. [See Eottcher, le/trl)., § 1047 f.] 

4. In Pi'el, Po’Sl, and Po’M, the Sere of the final syllable, like the o in Qal, f 

becomes vocal S^7'jd ; but before the suffixes ^ and h 3 it is shortened to ' 
S^-ghol, e.g. Dt 30^, 41!' 3.^’®, Is 51®. 1171111 a final guttural, however, 

Gn 32®®; also in Pr 4®; where with Qimhi be i-ead, 8 is 

' This form is also found as fennninewithout a suffix^ in Jer 49’^, Ez 37'^. 

In the latter passage is probably to be regarded, with Kunig,' as ■ 

a clumsy correction of the original /p)1, intended to suggest llio reading 
njdlpDl, to with the iisual gender of nlpsy, 

M ■■■■ "■ ' ' ■ 
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retained in the tone-syllable ; an analogous case in mi>mi is Di, 

Less frequently Swe is sharpened to //imj, e,g. JIj x{/', ef. Ex jii". 

Is I '5 5212; so jn po'iai^ Is 25^ ^ 302, 378*, I45‘, and probably also in Qal 'TjSDk 
I S i5«; cf. § 68 h. ^ 

g 5. In the i remains, c.g, Jh 10“ (after kCiw conseaitiv,^ it is: 

often written defectively, c.g. 'Qipab!! tin fiiKi often) ; Imt ef. iibov*;, /, 
Dt 32'^. Forms like n|Tji]^:n thou' endclust it, ^65^^, i S 17-8, are ran-. 
Of. § 53 n. 

h 6. instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fern, (f), the suffix of tlie srd plur. 
masc. (D) is affixed to the affiormative L to avoid a confusion with the pensonai 
ending fl," ef. Gn 26^® (previously also with a iterf. D 17 :;jpp) ; Gn 26^-, 

33^-'’^ Ex 2” (where occurs immediately after) ; 3q’«-20, 1 g fiio (^vhen- 

also anpa is for fnpp, a neglect of gender \Ylueh can only be explained by 
§ 135 0). — For plpl Zc II® read perhap.s with SI. Lambert. 


§ 61 . Infinitive^ Invpemtlve and Pa.HicipIe wilh Fronomlual 

Suffixes. 

d 1. The injlnitke construct of an active verb may hi' constimeil with 
an accusative, and therefore can also take a rcrhid saffx. i. e. tin- 
accusative of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of 
the kind, however, in the 0 . T. are infinitives with tlic verbal suffix 
of the isfc pers. sing., e. g. to inquire of ?«c, Jer 37'. As a ndr 

the infinitive (as a noun) takes woww-sullixes (in tho genitive, which 
may he either subjective or objective, cf. § 115 c), c. g. my passing 
by; h is reigning, see § ii5<.e and e. The infinitive (ftl, then, 
usually has the form qotl, retaining the original sliort viAVel under tin* 
first radical (on the probable ground-form quU'd, see § 46 a). Tlu; 
resulting syllable as a rule allows a following B^'gadk®pliath to be 
spirant, e. g. i 3 p 32 in his writing, Jer 45 ' ; cf., however, ’’PPp Gn 19“* ; 

(£0 ed. Mant. otheis iB 53 ) Bx 12"' ; i Ch 4'*’ : heforJ %- and 
d 3 _^ also the syllable is completely closed, e.g, Ex 23’®, Lv 23™ 

(hut in pause On 27'“), unless the vowel he retained in the 

second, syllable j seed. With the form generally, compaie the 
closely allied nouns of the form (before a suffix or ^^P). 

§ 84 «a; § ijsg. 

h Rem. I. The iiifiri. of verbs which have 0 in the last syllahlo of tho imperpa 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form (jifl before suffixes, e.g. Hidd Ex 21** ; DldJO 

Am 2« (but dPdD Ex 2i«), ii?B 3 2 S po (but i S 2(f), iVuVS? 3 b 
Lv 268s, Ez 3o)« &c. According to Barth (see' above, § 47 / with tho note’ 
these forms with i in the first syllable point to former i-imperfocts. 

C Infinitives of the form (§ 45 c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but 
cf. alsonnS^ Gn 19®®-®®— elsewhere ^ 33 ^ and 133 ^) before suffixes sometimes 
take the form <?««, as Jon i’® (and, with ‘the syllable loosely closed, 
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J u 13*®), anfl Ez 25® j sometimes qitl, \yith the a atteauaied 
to iV especially in verbs tlurd guttural ; as Ijnca . 

-Contrary to § 58/ '' 3 _^ (i Oh iz’’) and W_l. (Ex 14^’) are sometimes 
found with the instead of my following rp 38^^ 

(but Q®re ’’El'l'n), cf. the analogous examples in § 46 e. 

2, With the suffixes and d5___, contrary to the analogy of the corre- cI 
spending nouns, forms occur like thy eating, Gn 2''^; Gn 3^’; 

(others Ob i.e. with 0 shortened in the same way as in the 

imperfect, see § 60. But the analogy of the nouns is followed in such forms as 
DS’l?!? harvesting, Lv 19®, 23®® (with retention of the original ii), and 
DSokb (read mo'os^khem) your despising, Is 30^® ; cf. Dt zo^ ; on 3 ^^° 

(for ''i’DB), see § 747^. — Very unusual are the infinitive suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
xnasc. with 3 energicutn (on the analogy of suffixes with the imperfect, § 58 i), 
as Bt 4®®, cf. 23®, .Tb 33®®, all in pidneipal pause. 

Examples of the infinitive NigiVal with suffixes are, Ex 14^® ; 6’ 

Dt 28®® (in piUfse, verso 24) ; itiSBbn ^ 37®®; DBIBbT Ez ai®® ; B'jb&n 

Dt 7®®. In the infinitive of Pi’ el (as also in the imperfect, see § 60/) the g before 
the suff. B?~ becomes S^ghol, e.g, Ex 4'®, and with a sharpening 
to I D 5'^"}3 Is I*® (see § 60/). In the infinitive Po’el, occurs (with a 

for S or i) Am 5", but probably ’ with Wellhausen, is the right reading ; 

the correction D has crept into the text alongside of the corrigendum Vf. 

2. The leading form of the imiurative Qal before suffixes is J 

due probably (see § 46 d) to the retention of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qMiil). In the imperative also i> is 
not followed by Dage} lene, e.g. hothhhem (not Jcuthhem), &c.'‘ 

As in the hn^erfect (§ 60 d) and inffnitive ifee above, c), so also in the 
mjijerairw, suffixes are found united to the stem by an a-sound; e.g. 
BBIIB Is 30®; cf. 2 S 12™. — The forms which are not 

exhibited in Pai’adigm 0 , undergo no change. Instead of BJpiOp, the 
masc. form is used, as in the 

In verbs mdilch form the imperative a, like (to which class ^r 
belong especially verbs middle and third guttural, §§64 and 65), this 
ft retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened 
to (just as in imperffcts Qal in a, § 60 c), e. g. fwc, 

Is 6®, 26^ f Gn 23®. In Am 9VpJ?W (so ^d. 

Alant., Baei’, Ginsb,, instead of the ordinary reading BJiIb) is to he 
explained, A\dth Margolis, AJSIf. xix, p. 45 fi'., from an originalltB’y^^l, 
as Br!3^nji_ Am 9^ from original — In the imperative 

the form used in conjunction with; suffixes is not the 2nd sing. mase. 

® *’ 511 ?^ Jam®rgM4 i-equired by the Masora in 5^16^ (also ^ 86^^ 119®®" ; 

cf. Is 38’'® and Db^B» belongs to the disputed cases discussed in § g o 

and § 48 'j note. 
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feipD, Init (with ? on account of the open syllable, cf. § 60 g(), 
e. g, ^n£njpn p^esent it, Eal i®. 

h 3. Like the infinitives, the j^articiples can also be united with eitliex* 
verbal or noun-suffixes ; see § 116/. In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes before tlie suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e. g. from the form IS'lh, &c.; 

hut before mohile &c., or with the original %, ^3?^ Ex 23*, 
&:c., 2 K 2 2‘“ (coinciding in form with the i^isimj JmfiCrfect Qal, 

I S 15®; cf. § 68 /i) ; with a middle guttural ; with a third 

guttural, Is 43*, but Jer 2S'®, cf. § 65 d. The form 

with suffix before ^hi'A sometimes like ‘T101? Is 48*', 

!3310n3B sometimes like D3S0^D 52*®. In Is 47*“ ’’wKi is irregular 
for • instead of the meaningless I er 1 5’*’ read 

Also unusaal (see above, d) with participles are the suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
masc. with 3 mergicmi, as Jb 5^; cf. Dt S®, 12’^*®. 

§ 62 . Verhs 'with Gutturals. 

Broclcelmann, Grumlriss, p, 584 ff. 

Verbs wliich have a guttural for one of the tliree radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not aifcct the eoiisonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At tlie nutet, only 
the entire omission of the strengthening in some of the verbs mJddU 
yuttural (as well as in the wiperfect A' ijJt at of xmlm Jir,st 
can be regarded as a real weakness (§§ 63 A, 64 e). /On tlm^ o 
hand, some original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, 
which have degenerated in the ordinary strong verb ; e. g. thed of the 
initial syllable in the Qal, as in ‘ibn:, wlueh elsewhere is 

attenuated to Pbpb— In guttural verbs N and n are only taken 

into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the N in some verbs (§ 68), in a few (§ 
and in most n't (§ 74). lu all tbese cases, however, the N was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the n in vet'bs n"^ wnis never 
anything but a vowel letter, cf. § 75. The really cm^nnanlal n at 
the end of the word is marked hy Jlfa 2 ?j,?f/.~~ViThs c.ojijaining a n 
also, according to § 22 <7, r, share some of the pcculiaiities df (ho 
guttural^ verbs. Por more convenient treatment, the (•ast-s will be 
distinguished, according as tlie guttural is the first, sceond, or (bird 
radicah (Cf. the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those conjugations 
are omitted which are wholly regular.) 
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§ 63 . Verbs First OuthiraL c, g. to stand. 

In tliis class tlie deviations from tlie ordinary strong verL may l)c (i 
referred to the following cases 

1. Instead of a simple S^wd mobile, the initial guttural tal?e.s 
a compound S^wd {^IJateph, § 10/, § 22 Z). Thus the irif^nitives 
^ 3 ^ go eat, and the perfects, 2nd pluQ\ maso. from fSH 

to he ineli'ned, correspond to the forms and DPlp^p; also to 
and so always with initial before a suffix for an original" d, 
according to § 22 0. 

2 ^ When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, either tj 
the two may form a closed syllable, or the Towel of the pre- 
formative is repeated as a JIateph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a, two methods of formation may 
again he distinguished, according as this a remains or passes into 
geghoi. 

Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables after the original vowel c 
of the preformative (always with- 0 in the second syllable, except 
Fjz 23®, &c. from to adorn oneself, and butef. e): 

‘ibni, nb'nil, Jer p® (probably to distinguish it from 

the name Just as iu Jer lo’^ &c., the participle fern. Niph'al of 
is n^n| to distinguish it from &c., and so generally in the 

imperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although sometimes parallel 
forms exist, whieli repeat the d && o, If ateph, e. g, &c. The same 
form appears also in the fmj>er/f3eZ lliplCU "T'Dn;;, &c. Very rarely the 
original a is retained in a closed syllable under the preformative 3 of 
the perfect Nipital'. 01131*''; cf. i S ipy Jos 2’"; also the 

infinitive absolute Est S'*, “IWyJ i Ch 5**', and the p>articip)le feni. 

n^!]I 3 (see above), plur. Pr 27**. In these forms tlie original d is 

commonly kept under the preformative and is followed by Haiepn- 
Fatliah', thus in the perfect of some verbs Tt'h , e. g. n*^y 3 _, &c.; in the 
infinitive absolute, ^isn 3 _ Est if ; in the pariici2)le, \// 89”, &c. 

{b) Of the corresponding Ilateph after the original vowel : d 

(but Jlj 5IS in pause), ‘tby)_, and so almo.st always 

with y and often wuth n iu the inqierfccts of Qal and lliplbll ; iu 
IJophial, ‘IbK'I, cl: also Is 42=^ fennEz i6h 

The <6 of the preformative before a guttural almost always (§22 i, € 
cf. § 2 7 p)) becomes S^fiiul (cf., however, q). This S^yhCd again appears 
sometimes 

(c) in a closed syllable, e. g. always with 

d in the second syllable, corresponding to the imperfects of verbs y"y, 
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with ovigiimi l in the first and a in the second syllable, §67 w, and 
also to the imperfects of vei'bs § 72 /i; but cf, also 

.a.Kl -T^;; inNipli., c. g. Sli™; Am 6>, &c,; in /AjA. TCnn, D’!-?!! 

2K4'', &c.: sometimes 

id) followed hy Jlafejjh-^ffhul, e. g. itn~ 

perfect Qal; 

f Rem. With regard to the .above examples the following points may also 
be noted : (i) The forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard com- 
bination) frequently occur in the same vei-b with forms containing a loosely 
closed syllable (the soft combination). (2) In the mi, siny. impe}:fi‘cl Qal the 
p reformative N invariably takes S'^gkol, whether in a firmly or loosely closed 
syllable, e. g. (with the coliortative na> 2 n??)> (h‘ pause), &e. In 

.lb 32!’^ njjyX must unquestionably he Jllph'il, since elsewhere the pointing 
is always Cohortatives like n3“jrij5t (^n 27^* and «Tb 16®, are 

explained by the next I’emark. (3) The shifting of the tone towards the end 
frequently causes ihe PathaJi of the preformative to change into Sf'ghol, and 
Vico versa, e.g. but nflbW zxA sing, fm, \ P]bN|)., but ; TDpj]^ 

hut with wfav consecutive &c. ; so Gn S» tho plur. of ”iDn»l, cf. 

Gnu®; and thus generally a ch.nnge of the stronger IJakph-S^gkdl group 
into tho lighter Jffafcph-Puthah group takes place whenever the tone 
is moved one place toward the end (cf. § 27 b). 

g 3 . When in forms like tho vowel of the final syllable 

becomes a vocal in consequence of the addition of an afFormative 
(b '-T-, H— ) or suffix, the compound’ of the guttural is changed 
into the corresponding short vowel, e. g. {i/a-a-m^-dhii 

as an equivalent hv-pa'-iti^-dM) ■, is fomil'en. But even iii 

these forms the hard combination frequently occurs; e. g. the?/ 
take as a pledge {cf, in ihe sing. also (also =ip]n).) 

they are strong. Cf. m and, in general, | 22 m, § 28 0. 

h 4 . In ihQ infinitive, imperative, and imperfect NipJha I, where the 
first radical should by rule he strengthened i?£Di3)), the strengthen- 
ing is always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened 
to Sere; for &c. Cf. § 32 0.— For nXl’l!] Ex 25-'’* 

(according to Dillmann, to prevent the prormneiation nbyn, wliicli 
the LXX and Samaritan follow) read nbyp. 

■ ■ . Remarks.' 

I. On Qal. 

I I. In verbs tlie infinitive construct and impemlivc take Hakph-S^gh)l in 
the first syllable (according to § 22 0), e. g. ntX gird thou, Jh 38®, 2 nX lore thou, 

^ (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal : road myx 

w'ith Baer, Ginsb. 
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Ho 3I, ThX sefee fhm, Ex 4^ (on ^SX ,t^e, Ex see § 76 $) y ^3^ eaty 
infinitive with a prefix lhx!^ ^bX^J ^3X3 Is s^*: nhxi? Ec 38. Sometimes, 

*.*;iv J v;iv* ? vtiv ^ yif^ _ » 

however, Sateph^Patkaii is found as well, e.g. infinitive thX i K 6® ; E^'Xn yi3^j| 

Nu 26W (before a suffix “fjbsX, 'fjlDX, D3b3X, § 61 ci) ; of. Dt 720, is®*, 

Ez 25®, 4^' 102®, Pr 25'^ (^^“3DX), Jb 34*®, always in close connexion with the 
following word. With a finnly closed syllable after i? cf. niDflS Is 30® ; 3'Br6 
Jo3 22f. (on Is 220, cf. §84^ n) ; nimb Is 30”, Hag a*® ;, 3lj?n3 Ex 31^ &c. ; 
“ifjgb 2 S iS® Q«re, but also 3t;y3 I Oh 

’’Wb'inn Ju 9®-*i-is ig altogether anomalous, and only a few authorities give Jc 
(Hiph'il), adopted by Moore in Haupt’s Bible* According to Qimhi, 
Olshausen, and others, the Masora intended a pej/ect Eoph’al with syncope of 
the preformative after the H interrogative = *J^b'innn , or (aecoiding to 
Olshausen) with the omission of the H interrogative. But since the Eiph'U 
and Hoph’al of nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the 
intention of the Masora. We should expect thepej^^ci Qcd, 'Plb'inn, But the 
Qames under the falling between the tone and counter-tone, w'as naturally 
less emphasized than in '']3!b3n, without the H interrogative. Consequently 
it was weakened, not to simple but to __j in order to represent the 

sound of the Qames (likewise pronounced as 5) at least in a shortened form. 
The S^ghol of the H interrogative is explained, in any case, from § ico »i (cf. 
the similar pointing of the article, e. g. in D'’^3nnj § 35 k). For the accusa- 
tive after b^H, instead of the usual ftp, Jb 3^'' affords sufficient evidence. 

Also in the other foi’ms of the imperative the guttui'al not infrequentlj' 1 . 
influences the vowel, causing a change of i (on this t cf. § 48 i) into B^ghel, e. g. 
nSDX gailier thou, Hu ii*-®; fiplj? set in order, Sh 33®; strip off. Is 47® (on 

this irregular ef. § 46 d), especially ' when the second radical is also a . 

guttural, e.g. UHX Am 5I®, 3x®^5 ef. Zc 8*®| 3tnx Ot 2*® ; cf. also in verbs 

n"b, sing ye, Hu 21®®, ^147’^ (compared with A3|? answer ye, i S 12®) and 
'bx Jo 1 ®. — Paihalj, occurs in ^nbpn hoM him in %)ledge, Pr 20^®, and probably 
also in ^ 9®"* ('ipin). — ^As a pausal form for ''3"in (ef. thephu'. Jer 2®®) Ave find 
in Is 44®7 iwper/l 3in') with the 0 repeated in the form of a 

EafepJi- Qames. For other examples of this kind, see § 10 A and § 4(5 e. 

2. The lAronunciation (mentioned above, Ho. 2) of the imperfects in a Avith El 
B^ijhol under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e. g. b‘|n'|, DSn)) 
regularly gives Avay to the soft combination in verbs Avhich arb atthe same 
time n^'b, e.g. nim^ nxn|'..&c. (butef. nsn).&c., n'^y^ ed. Mant., 

,Ex 3®'*). Even in the strong verb p|n®p is found along Avitli p|nh Cf. also 
35i'E1 Ez 23® j ''33p]y®l Grn 27®® (so Ben-Asher; but Ben-Haphtali 
Qpbn^l 9“^ and so always in the imperfect Qal pt “Ity Avith suffixes, Gn 
49®®, &c. — ^v3nXjy! Pr I®® is to be explained from the endeaA’Our to avoid too 
great an accumulation of short sounds by the insertion of a long voaa'oI, but 
it is a question whether aa'O should not simply read ttnXFl with Haupt in 
his Bible, Proverbs, p. 34, 1. 44!!. ; cf. the analogous instances under p, and 



oan only be tmdei’stood as a de'v'elopment of (cf. | 64 h on pW' , 
and § 69 a- on Tl^nn Ex 9”^ 5£- 73®}. Pathah lias taken tlie place of Hatep'h- 
Pathah, btit as a mere. helping-vowel (as in FlJlDS? § 28 e, note 2) and wdtliont 
preventing the closing of the syllable. It, is much simpler, however, to take 
it as a. forma combining the readings (impf. Qal) and (impf, 

'Pi'el). ■■ “■ ■ ■" * 

II. On MpIi'U and Hoph'at 

3. The above-mentioned (/, 3) change of to occurs in the 

perfect Biph'U, especially when redw consecutive precedes, and the tone ig in 
consequence thrown forward upon the atformative, e. g. but 

Nu 38 § 18 , 27^“; ‘Ter 15’”*, Ea 2C®^ ; even in the 3rd sing. 

ptHni if/ 77^— On the contrai'y ____ occurs instead of in the imp&ninf- 

JEph% 3 Br 498''’“ ; and iu the inf nitire Jer 31®®. The proformative of “iny in 
llipfi’il always takes a in a closed syllable ; Ex 8^ n'Riyri ; verse 5 “I'lqyH ; also 
verso 25 and Jb 22®. h' 

4. In the perfect Hiph'il is sometimes changed into and in 

iioph’ai __ into (cf. § 23 ii) ; m 5 |?n .Tos f, nbvn iih Ju 

6-*, 2 Ch Na 2®, ahvays before y, and hence evidently with the intention 
of strengthening the eountei’tone-syllable or bofoi-e the guttural. On 
a further case of this kind (riDyf] see § 64 c. Something similar occurs in the 
formation of segholaie nouna of the form fiSti ; cf. | 93 r/, and (on &c. for 

§ 84“ ^;-^In the ; imperfect consecutive ia pJijM the tone is thrown 
hack on to the first syUaWe.. ' On the ifop/j'ai Q'layfn Ex 20^, &c., see § 60 1 . 


III. .TH and n'O 

TT TT • 

5, lathe verbs iTn to 6e, and iTH to live, the guttural hardly ever .'ilTectB 
tlic addition of preformatives ; thins imperfect Qal nbn'’ and HTi'’ ^ Nij^ii’al n'l'I.S ; 
but in Iho peiyfect ffipA'it nW (and 2i^ a’nVi oven without 

irdw consecidiw, Ju 8 ^ 9 ). : Initial fl always has ffafeph-fi'’(j!n,I instead of m«t 
n;n,;n^''n7. he. imn: f-m. Gn2.f<>). 

The 3nd sing. fem. imperaUrc of n;jn is ’^n tfe t/twf, Ez jfiO; the infinitive, 
with sufiix, iSOPn Jos 5®. After the prcfixc.s n, 3 ^ jp (^l^) ^’oth n 
^bd n retain the snnpio ^®wa (§ 28 6) and the prefix takes i, a.s elsowhi're 
before strong consonants with hence in thepciyict Qcd Cjy'n ) , imperathe 
infinitive (cf. § 16/, e). The only exception is the 2nd 

sing. masc. of ihe imperaiite after ww ; ri'ni Gn I2'',&c,, n'ni Gu 20''. 

«SlV ^ .. •'•.S.t.*' ■ 
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^ Yerhs Middle Guttural^ to 

Tlie slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are conJfiued a 
chiefly to the following ^ 

1 . When the giitttival would stand at the heginning of a syllable 

with simple Shed, it necessarily takes a HatepJi, and almost always 
JlatepK-Fathah, e.g. imperfect imperatwe Niph'al 

In the imperative Qal, before the afformatives l and 4 , the 
original is retained in the first syllable, and is followed by 

Ifateph-Paihah, thus, &c.; in the preference of the K 

for Shjhol (but ef. also Jer 13”*) has caused the change from 

« to ; in ’nnty Jb 6^'", even 2 remains before a hard guttural. 

So in the infinitive Qal fern., e. g. to lore, to pine ; and in the 

infinitive with a suffix Is 9® ; the doubtful form nDHK' Ho 5’', is better 

T-:i“: T-:i“ 

explained as tw/fni'iiw Pt'rZ ^ = n]nn!>'). 

2 . Since the preference of the gutturals for the a-sonnd has less h 
influence on the followizig than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
/7 o(?(37?i retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal 
(with tlie fem. ending and retraction and shortening of the 0 and 

§ 45 generally also the Sere in the imperfect Niph'al 

and Pi'el, e.g. he fights, he comforts, and even the more 
feeble S^ghul after ivdw consecutive in such forms as 
Gn 41® (cf., however, i K 12®, &c. But in the imperative and 
imperfect Qal, the fiual syllable, through the influence of the guttural, 
mostly takes Pathah, even in transitive verbs, e.g. 
pyi, pyp ; ”'D3, "in?! with svfiixes (according to § 60 c), im^ierative ' 
'33na, '33^3^, imperfect 

With 0 in the imperative Qal, the only instances are ^jJ3 2 S 13’”; C 
tflKEx 4V 2 S 2^‘, 'tHN Eu 3’® (with the unusual repetition of the 
lost d as IIateph~Qames‘, zndjdur. masc, ii\ pause Neh 7®; without 
the Ct P^) ', Ju Finally n»j;f for flDyr, Nu 33^ 

is an example of the same kind, see § 63 p. Just as rare are the im- 
perfects in 0 of verbs middle guttural, as i3h3b Lv 5*^, Nu 5®" . 

{hnt bvm 2 Ch 26>«); cf. Ez i6=>» ; Jb 35®. Also in the 

perfect Pi'el, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. ^^03 to comfort (cf., ho'wever, ?0?) *5D?j 

^ Euph’al, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of 
Q«I; IJyv/Viiis regular. 

- Also Ju 19® (whei'e QimM would read s®'dd), read s®'ocf, and on the uso 
of the conjunctive accent t,here Barga) as a substitute for Metheg, cf. § 9 u (c) 
and § 16 6. 
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but K and J? alvTiiys liavu s in 3^’^ sii'/ff. — On tb 6 i)>Jiivitii-6 with suffixes, 

cf. § 61 5 . 

' 3. In Pin, Pual, md EitJipael, the Dagel forte being inadmissible 

in the middle radical, the preceding vowel, especially belore ii, n, and 
y, nevertheless, genei’ally remains short, and the guttural is cunse- 
q^uently to be regarded as, at least, vh'iuully sti'engihened, cf. § 22 cj 
e.g. Pin Jos I4h I Km’", Ex 10'^ (cf., ho%vever, 

“> 0 ^? Grn 34’®; l?S>n 3 Ex 15^*, but in the imgjcrfect and jxirticqiU 
&c.; in verbs e.g. np.), infinitive pnb, Piia! fni (but cf. wV 
f 36’® from also the unusual position of the tone in lD 3 i 2i‘®, 
and in the perfect IlitJipa’el Jb 9'™) ; IHthpxin perfect and 

im2)erative &c.; in pause (see §§ 22 c, 2^ g, 29 v, 34 ^‘0 

Nu 8h 2 Gh ; nnn) Nu 23'“, &c. 

The complete omission of the strengthening, and a consequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
t (rit !3 Ez 16'* is an exception ; occurs, Ju 6"*), e. g. i]!? (in 

pause ’ill?), imperfect PrCal Tjia. Before N it occurs regularly 
in the stems 1^???, “IKS, and in the llithpia'n of 5 J’KS, nK“i, 

and riKtJ'; on the other hand, K is virtually strengthened in the 
p&rfects, (once in the imperfect, Jer 29®) to commit adultery, 
to despise (in the _pa»’ftc(p 7 e, hTu 14-®, Is 60“ Jer 23’*; according to 
Baer, but not ed. Mant., or Ginsb., even in the mgierfect Y^'P. 74’''), 

to abhor La 2' (also nfinKp. 89''”) and yjr 109**’; moreover, in 
the infinitive Ec 2“, according to the best reading. Ou the 
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3. The following ax’S a few rarer anoiiialies ; in the imperfect Qal priV' Gn a i® A 

(elsewhere pTORj &e., in pause pnx^, cf. § lo (jr (c) and § 63 «) ; Gn 32® 

(for ; in the perfect Pi‘el Ju 5^8 (perBaps primarily for 

according to Gn 34’° would be expected), and similarly f 51'^ for 

'' 3 ripn''_ ; in the imperatim Fi'el 3 “lp Ez 3^” (cf. aboTe, § 53 ») j finally, in the 
imperatim Miph'il pn^n Jb 13®^ and IJipn 'p 69®*, in both cases probably 
influenced by the closing consonant, and by the preference for Fathah in 
pause (according to § 29 S') ; without the jxauso prni Pr 4^4, &c. ; bnt also 

nnan 104“. " ^ 

4. As infinitive Hithpa'el with a suffix we find Dfc>iTrin Ezr S\ &c, , With IS 

a firmly closed syllable, also the participle Neh 7®* ; Baer, however, 

roads in all these cases, on good authority, D’^n'nn &c. — Tho quite meaningless 

Ez 9® (for which the (fre requires the equally unintelligible 
evidently combines two different readings, viz. iiiiph.) 

and {imperf. consec.)', cf. l\Qnlg,Lehrge'hLmde, i. p. 266 f. — In Is 44^® 

(also in the same verse) an imperfect F 6 'el appears to be intended by 

tho Masora with an irregular shortening of the 0 for j cf. § 55 h 

^ lot® Q*}’e; on the other hand Qimhi, with whom Belitzsch agrees, explains 
the form as Fi'el, with an irregular „ for as in the reading 
R» 2®-’’’ ; cf. § lo 7 i. 

5. A few examples in Avhich N, as middle radical, entirely loses its 
consonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in §733. 

§ 66. Verbs Third Guttural, e.g. to send,^ 

1. Accoi'ding to § 2 2 d, wlien tbe last syllable has a vowel incom- Cl 
patible with the guttural (i.e. not an a-sound), two possibilities present 
themselves, via. either the regular vowel rma?ns, and the guttural 
then takes /wr^zre Fathah, or Fathah (in pause Qames) takes its place. 
More particularly it is to be remarked that— 

(a) The unchangeable vowels ^ {§ 25 b) are always retained, 

even Tinder such circnm stances; hence m/. abs. Qal fa-rt. ^:ass. 

^f , Eipk imfeTf. , part. So also the less firm 

d in the iw/. cowsir. 0$^ is almost always retained : cf., however, 
in close connexion with a substantive, Is 58®, and 5 ?)? Nu 20^; Examples 
of the injirdlive with sufiixeS are Gn 35^ ; iU 5 Si 3 Nn 35’® ; 

Lv x8^V&c. ' . . , 

ip) The imperfect and imperatim Qal almost always have « in the b 
second syllable, sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence of 
the guttural (for a tone-long d, originally ??), but sometimes as being 
the original vowel, thus n^‘f , Ac.; with suffixes , 

see § 60 c. 

‘ Verbs i 1 ''b in which the H is consonanted obviously belong also to this class, 
o.g. to he high, to be astonished, vi'Q'D (only in Eithpalpel) to delay. 
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Exceptions, in tiiG impsi'/eci Jer 5') §*)e) J lU tJlo 

imperative HiD Gn 43“. On such, eases as la 27^ <;f. § 10 h. 

C (c) Whn'ii Sere would be the regular" vowel of tbe final syllabk*, 
both forms (with e« and 4 ) are sometimes in use ; the choiee of one or 
the otlier is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, i.e.;— 
d Item. I. In the absotttfe statue of tlie parikiple Qd, Pi’sl tmdmthpdel, the forms 
nbbi (with suff. ■'nyty, hut hWd (with stiff. and yjRS'D are 

used exclusively ; except in verbs V^'b where we find, in cdose connexion, 
also ypb ■ 4 > 949, ysh is 51^®, Jer 31®®, Is 42®, 44M, Pj^h f 136®, ycb’ Lv 11’, 
all with the tone on the last syllable. — The part. Pu'al is EZ 43” accord- 
ing to the best authorities (Kittel yzi^lp). 

€ 2. Similarly, in the imperf, and in/. iV'i/A'aZ, and in tlie perf. inf. and iwperf. 

Pi‘sl tho (probably more original) form with ct commonly occurs in the body 
of the sentence, and the fuller form with 6“ in pause (and even with the le.sser 
distinotives, e.g. with 15 ®^} ^ 86^ in the i‘»npembTe Pi'fi ; with Tiph/-a 1 K 
in the wftniUve PfSl', Ser imperfect Hiihpa'cl ; Jer 16® imperfect Niph'cil), ct'. e.g. 
yuii) Nn 37“^, with ynsysG®; Et 1®^, even with retraction of the tone in 

tho inf. ahs, ¥ip>h’al yU^’H Nu 30® (elsewhere yp&’H Jer 7®, 12'® twice, in each 
case witdiout the pause); "ygpr! Hb 3®, wdth yppR Ex 13"; to devour 
Hb i'®, Nu .|.®® with y^B . La 2®; for infinitite Hiihpa'el, ef. Is 2S®®. The inftnittre 
■absolute PM has tho form Efc 22'^, i K 1 ; the infiniiii-e comtrucf, on the 
otlior liand, when without the pause is always a.s except Ex 10^,— 
naP Hb 1^® has S, though not in pawse, and even HSPl 2 K 16*, 3 Ch 28^; but 
a in pause in tJiQ imperdtive Niph’al nJKil E2 2i'^; jussive Pi'il 
cf. § 52 M. An example of « in the iwip£ira/'w Pi'it under the iulliienee of 
a dual T is “'IQS Jb 36®, in il\e imperfect PHph'al TSiTl) Nu i 7'®, &c. — In n'lS) 

Jb 1^9 (cf. ^ 92^^, Pr 14**), Bai’th (see above, § O3 n) lind.s an i-impi rfect Qal, 
since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 

'f 3. In the 2nd sing. masc. of the imperaUte, and in tho forms of the jussive an<l 
imperfect consecutive of which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. n.^Xn 

prosper tJwu, HD?’ let him make to intsi, nDb*) and he made to gnm: (su in lliihpalpd 
npnOh), &c., Hb 2®); even in pause x Gh 29®®, and, with the host 

judimrities, I Ch ia” ; Q3ysb) Is ggi is perhaps to bo emended into 
(^^yi^i')). — In the inpiitive absolute Sere remains, e.g. c! 2 .'n to make high-, as 
infinitive consirud n 3 in also occurs in close connexion (Jb 6®®) ; on ybin 
as infinitive construct (i S 25®®-®®), ef. § 53 it. 

^ 2, IV lieu tlie guttiu'al with qitirncent S^u'd stands at tbe end of 

a syllable, the ordinary strong form remaixis wlieu not connected 
■ft'itb suffixe.s, e. g. 'Ijinbb. Bat in tbe 2nd mi(j. fcni. fcrfncl 

a hel-ping-Fathah takes the place of the ^wd, Ipnic* ,lvr 13-'’ (§ 28 e) ; 
also in i iv 14®, riDjS^ is to be read, not . 

/i Rem. The soft combination with compounfl H^icd oeenrs only in the ist plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forms tho tone is thrown 0110 place farther 
forward, e.g. tee know thee, Ho 8“ (cf. f?n 26®®, f 44’®, 132®). Befovo the 

sujjbies and QD, the guttural must have ^ e.g. I will siyid ihcc, 

I S 16’ ; Gn 3197 ; Jer iS®. 

On the weak verbs 4?^^, see especially § 74. 
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§ 06 , Yerhs Primae B-adical!.s Ydn (fa), e.g. to approach, 
Broekelmann, Semii. Simidndss., p, 138 ff. ; Grundrifts, p. 595 ff. 

The weakness of initial 3 consists chiefly in its siilfering a2diacresis U 
in the infinitive construct and imjjerative in some of these verbs (cf 
§ 19 7 t). On the other hand, the assimilation of the 3 (see helow) 
cannot properly he regarded as weakness, vsincc the trilitcval cliaracter 
of the stem is still preserved by the strengthening of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are — 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nun (a) in the infinitive construct. This 
occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a in 
the second syllable of the im.2)erfect. Thus from the stem 
imperfect 12'a'!, infimitive properly but always lengthened by the 
feminine termination H to the segholate form with sw^ta; 

(In 33®; with the concurrence of a guttural to touch, imperfect 
infinitive nj ?5 (also see below) ; V 03 to pZawi, infinitive njJB (also 
y’ 03 j see below) ; on the vei'b iClhfo give, see especially A and ?. On 
the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have o 
in ihxe imperfect, e.g. to fall, imperfect infinitive Vm, with 
suffix ii?S 3 , also Nub®, &c,; cf., moreover, On 20®, &c., 

yiw Ex 19'® (even Jb 6^; cf. Jer i“); with sufix *iy? 5 r fw 15*®, 
Also Is 5 (but Ec. 3*^);; Is I'b 1 8® ; ’ with 'siffix 

28® (elsewhere ri 5 ?|Z, cf. § 74^ and § 76 5 ), 2 S 20®. 

(6) In the imperative. Here the is always dropped iii verbs (7 
with a in the imperfiect, e.g. imperative (more frequently with 
paragogic a, ^£’ 3 ; before Maqqep)h also Gn 1 9®), qjlur. ^Ei’? , &f. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with d, 'Ei'S Eu 2'’* 
(with rrZariZmy Metheg in the second s,yllable, and also nasog 'aher, 
according to § zqe, before E 3 $) 1 ) and ^( 3^3 Jos 3® (before n-'il), i Si 4®® 
(before QSn) and 2 Ch 29®!; in alb these cases without the pause. 
With N 4 n retained, as if in a strong verb, ^n 3 cZ'rtuc, 2 K 4®'* {imperfect 
without assimilation of the B'dn), 2 K 19®®, Is 37®®, Jer 29®-®® ; 
cf. also the verbs n"^, which are at the same tlmej''‘'s; nn 3 Ez 32’®, HTO 
Ex 32®'*, np 3 Ex Sb &c. ; the verb xo^~ (usually ^"^); cf. 

§ 76 5 . But, as in the infinitive, the apkaeresis never takes place in 
verbs wiiich have o in the imperfect, e. g. T 3 f 3 , &c. 

^ Cf. the summary, I 41. 

® The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the un- 
lengtlienod form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by 
Barth ‘the law of comjjensation ’ {fiominalbildung, p. xiii). 
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d 2, When, tliroiigh the addition of a 2>'>'fiform alive, Xun .-stands at 
the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
{§ 19 c); thus in the wi:perfect Qal,^ e.g. for he vM fall : 

iyi": for ijingah, 11?! for yinthi, he ivill give (on this single exainjVle 
of an wi2)e'vfect with original i in the second syllable, el. h)~', also in 
the oZ. B'W for ningas; throughout JJiph'U &c.) and 

Uojflial (which in these verbs always has Qihhu^, in a sharpened 
syllable, cf. § 9 «•) 

The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. the pcr/ecf, injtnilivf 
absolute and farliciiilo Qal, all Pi’el, Pual, &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations ai’c given which clifter 
from the regular form. 

C The cliaracterisiic of these verbs in all foi*ms with a p re formative is ZJajrf.? 
following it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also foiind in 

certain verbs ''"'Q (§ 71), and even in verbs (§ 67). The »i/5m7h’e ntyjj and 
the imperatke also~{yjj (Gn 19®) and }fl, resemble tlie corresponding forms 
of verbs V'S (§ 69).— On nj?!, Hj?, and rinj5, from to talis, see g . — In 
{imperfect Niphlal of D*lp), and in similar forms of verbs V'y (§ 72;, the ful 
writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to bo regarded its 
imperfects Qal of Dp3, &e. — Also pdX Qp 139 **) is not to bo derived from pD3, 
but stands for p^DK (with a sharpening of the D as compensation for the loss 
of the ^), from p^D to ascend, see § 19/, and Kautzsch, Gramtn. des BibL-Aruw.. 
§ 44. Similarly the JTipA'iZ-forms ’Ip'fe'n Ez 39®, Is 44i-''>, and the Niph'al 
^ 78®^ are most pi’obably from a stem p^tj^, not pbd. 

P Rom. I. The instances .are comparatively few in which the forms retain 
their Nun before a firm consonant, e. g. “IdJ, imperfect *lb3' Jer 3'’ (elsewhere 

j also from *153 the paus.al form is always ^“lif3! (without the pause 
Pr 2 o® 8) 5 similarly in Is 29', 58®, 61®, 68® (where, however, is intended , 
140®-®, Pr ,Tb 40®*, the retention of the Nmi is ahviiys connected witli the 
pause. In Niph'al this never occurs (except in the irregular ivf. P]'“3n3 ip 68®, 
cf. § 51 fc), in Jlipk'il .and Iloph'al very seldom; o.g. •|'’ri3M^3 Ez 22®“, 5p?l3n 
Ju 20®^ ; for ^33^ Nu 5®® read ^33^5, according to § 53 q. On the other hand, 
the Nitn is regularly retained in all verbs, of which the second radical is 
a guttural, o.g. pn?! he will possess, although there are rare cases like nn' (als.. 
dn3)) he will descend, Jer 21“ (even Unn Pr 17I®; without apparent x-oason 
accented as MiVil), plur. Jb 21^® (cf. § 20 1 ; the Masora, however, probablv 

I'egards and sUnni imperfect Niph'al from dfin) ; Niph'al &n3 for 131133 
he has grie:c<3d. ' 

g 2. The ^5 of np^ to take is treated liko tlxo Nmi of verbs (§19 d). llonco 
imperfect Qal Hp', cohortativo (§ 20 m) illlp!^, imperatke Hp, in pause jind 

^ Of. Mayer Lambert, < Le futur qal des verbes V''3 » ii. the NP' I 

xxvii. 136 tt ‘J, too s.aj. 

® An imperfect in a (ty^!) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is 
the actual form in xjse in tbia verb. 
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before sWiZ??ares (on Gn 48®, see § 6i sf), jJarngfo^ic form H ''nj?, 

&c. (but cf. also ngS Ex 39I, Ez 37^®, Pr 2o®«, ing^ i K 17^1, perhaps a 
mistake for 'fig P!^, cf. LXX and, Lucian) ; infinitive construct riHg (once HOP 
2 K 12®, cf. § 93 h) ; with nflg^ ; with mffix ; Boph'al (cf., however, 

§ S3 m) imperfect nj?' ; Niph'al, however, is always ng^L— The meaningless 
form np Ez 17® is a mistake ; for the equally meaningless DHp Ho n® i-ead 

3. The verb f }13 to (/we, mentioned above in cl, is the only example of a Ji 
verb with imperfciet in e (|Pl) for ymiga ; “fTO ^ only in Ju 16®, elsewhere 
before “^iR) , &e.), and a corresponding imperative or (very 

frequently) HJIR (but in ^ 8® the very strange reading niPl is no doubt 
simply meant by the Masora to suggest nSfl^^) ; before Maqqeph “|R, /(i»2. *' 331 ^ 

&c. Moreover, this very common verb has the peculiarity that its final Nun, 
as a weak nasal, is also assimilated ; 'Finj for naikdntl, ^n 3 or, very 
frequently, MiRnS, with a kind of orthographic compensation for the assimi- 
lated Nun (cf. § 44 g^) ; Niph'al perfect DiRJi |3 Lv 26®®, Ezr 9L 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to teneth I 
(as D'^a from but contracted to Hit, which is then correctly length- 

ened to n^, with the omission of Bagei forte in the final consonant, see § 20Z ; 
but with suffixes 'ririj &o. ; before Maqqeph with the prefix ^ = " 13 ( 1 ^, 
e. g. Ex and even when closely connected by other means, e. g. Gn 13’^. 
However', the strong fornration of the infinitive construct also occurs in jh3 Nu 
20®^ and Gn 3S® ; cf. § 69 m, note 2. On the other hand, for JRiTlb i K fd® 
read either IPinij or simply just as the i K 17^*, requires riR 

for }nn, 

In other stems, the 3 is retained as the third radical, e. g, iR 3 p^, cf. /c 

§ 19 c and § 44 n. On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of tire Nun with a 
strong vowel in niR 0 (for 1 ^ 03 ) 2 S 22*^, cf. § 19 i,— On the passive imperfect 

ini , cf. § S3 M. 

§ 67. Verbs e. g. ^50 to s'lirround. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Spirachwiss., p. 155 S, ; Grunclriss, p, 632 ff. 

1. A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only <X 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
triliteral by a repetition of the second radical, lienco called vei'bs 
Forms with two radicals were foi'merly explained as being due to 
contraction from original forms with three radicals. It is more correct 


® P. Haupt 0X1 Ju 16® in his Bible, compares the form of the Assyrian 
imperfect iddan, or t'ftoi (besides inddih, iKdmdtw) from xiacfcmu^^ jn3. But 
could this one passage be the only trace left in Hebrew of an imporf. in a 
from jn3? 


[§ 67 h~d 
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to regard them as reirresenting the original stem (with two radicals), 
and the forms with the second radical repeated as subsequently 
developed from the monosyllabic stem. ^ The appearance of a general 
contraction of triliteral stems is due to the fiict that in biliteral forms 
tlie second radical regularly receives Dar/es fork before affoi-matives, 
except in the cases noted in § 22 5 and q. This points, however, not 
to an actual doubling, but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, 
giving more body to the monosjdlabic stem, and maldng it approximate 
more to the character of triliteral forms. 

The development of bilitei-al to triliteral stems {v"v) generally takes 
place in the 3rd sing^ masc. and and 3rd perfooi Qal of 

transitive ve,vh% or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, 0, g. 

150 0^ 33* (but with suffix ''isn, ver. ii); soniL-timcs 
with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive forms, 
as "11^ to mahe strait, to he in a strait; see further details, including 
the exceptions, in aa. The development of the stem takes place («) 
necessarily whenever the strengthening of the 2nd radical is required 
by the character of the form (e.g. , and {h) as a rule, when- 

ever the 2nd radical is followed or preceded by an essentially long 
vowel, as, in Qal, 2110 , 1130 , in Pu'el and Toal, 2110, 1110. 

1 ) 2. The biliteral stem always (except in HqdiiU and the iitqx'rfr.cJ 

iSijolCal, see below) takes the vowel which would liave bi-en required 
between the second and third radical of tlio ordinary .strong J'omi. or 
which stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is cluiracteri.'^fic cd’ 
the form (§ *13 h), e.g. Dl? ajjswering to n?|)ri {o tlie gi-ouud-ffum 


qdtoldt, ISn to tliG ground-form qdialu; i lift ni tire, 20 in 


'-bn 


C 3 . The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under «), for llie jiuipose 
of strengthening the second radicval, never takes place (see § 20 1 ) 
in the final consonant of the word, e.g. DR, 2b, not sn, lb; l;nt 
it appears again on the addition of ufformatives or .suffixes, e. " Ifin 
: : 12D, &c. ® ■ ’ 

d 4. Wiicn the affbrmative begins with a consonant (3, rd, and hence 
the strongly pi-oiiounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a seqyarathg round is insertml between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative. In the qyerfect this vowel is i, 
in the imperative and imperfect , e.g, nilp, lliip, imperfect ni'lDtl 
(for sabb-ta, sabh-nd, iasbhb-na). The artificial opening of tlie syllable 

^ Bofctdxor) A. Muller,lj/xva.'xxxm. 

p. 698 ff. ; Stacie, Lefirhuch, §385 ft, c; KtUilokc, and more rof-enllv W,.l]liiiusen 
Ueber emige Artcn schwacher Verba im Ilebn’ ^Skh~cn v. VorLk vi 
Ibov^^ ^ofctcLer see M. Lambert, liEJ. xxxv. 330 ff., and Brockolmabn, as 
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by tills means is merely intended to niake tbe strengthening 
second radical audible.^ 

Tlxo perfect (for Nu f 64’ (Jer 44^® with SilVuq), ovfin^ C 

(o omission of the sejiarating vowel, approximates, if the text is right, to the 
foz-m of verbs VV (ef. from D^p). 

5. Since the pi’eformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the ^yerfect f 
NifylCal, and of HifliU and Iloph'al throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a Zoagf vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27 e), e.g. imfyerfect HifyKtl for ya-seb, imperatim 
^90 for M-seb, &o. Where the preformatives in the strong verb have 
7, either the original d (from which the ? was attenuated) is retained 
and lengthened, e. g. in imjyerfect Qal for yd-sob, or the t itself is 
lengthened to e, e.g. ^'Q'Q perfect HipliU iovM-seb (see further under 1 i). 
The vowel thus lengthened can be maintained, however, only before 
the tone (except the d oi the IIojyKal, for /w?.-sa&); when the 
tone is thrown forward it becomes according to § 27 A (under 

and n e. g. 3bW, hut imperfect II 

hut n3'’|p]R ■ ’riiorij &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of tho imperfects, tliero is another (common in g 
Aramaic), in which tho imperfect Qal is pronounced Ub*! or Dpi, tlio first 
radical, not the second, being strengthened by Batjes forte, cl'. Qb'l 1 K 9®, 
Dpll Gn 242s; with a in tho second syllable, D 51 Lv iib Is 17*, Hb-’ll 
Is 2®, (See., Dbl Am 5^® and frequently, flbNI Dt9®b &c., DBl (turn intrans.) 

I S 5®, &e., Dpll Lv 24^’, Dbl Ez 47^^, &c., Cn^ (with Dar/c? forte imjdicitmn) 

1 K ; in the plural, ill-JJRl pause ^ 102^®) ; perhaps 

also ^}p1^ t]lp1 (unless these forms are rather to be referred to Mph’al, like 

I S 2O; Jb 242'‘) ; with suffix 5 l 3 Dpn occurs (cf. § 10 h) in Ku 2325; 
Imperfect Jliph’il Dpi, Iloph'al HD'’ , &e. Tho vowel of the preformative (which 
before Bages is, of course, short) follows tho analogy of the ordinary strong 
form (cf. also u and y). Tho same method is then extended to forms with 
afformatives or .suffixes, so that even before these additions the second 
radical is not strengfchenedj o, g. CJn 43 > and they hoiced the 

head ; iinpll. and they heat doim, Db (from PHS) ; I>t 32® ; Ex 151s 

Jb 29®^ (cf., however, ^Dpll Ja iS'-*®, i S 5®, WD) Jer 46®, Jb 4®°). To the 
same class of apizai'ontly strong formations belongs nibfp (without the 
separating vowel, for cf. i S 3^^ and below, p) they shall tingle, 

2 K 21^2^ je,. K^ 3 ,_On the various forms of the Niph’al, soo under t. 

^ Of all the explanations of those separating vowels the most satisfactory 
is that of Eodiger, who, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stacie, 
for the imperfect at least), points to the analogy of verbs We mu.st, 

however, regard DIDD as formed on the analogy not of rf^a, but (with 
P. Haupt) of a form ni !?3 (=r,gulauid, cf. Arab, gasauta), while na'Dpp follows 
the analogy of [See also Wright, Comp. Gr., 229 f.] 

, "-COWI.EX ■ ■■■■■ . ■ If';. 





h 6, The original vowel is retained, see f, (a) in the preforniative of 
the imperfect Qal for yd- sob (cf. §§ 47 5 , 63 h, and for verbs 
§ 72) ; {b) in the 2Jerfect for nd-silh (§ g i a ) ; (c) in IIopKd 

3 Wn, with irregular lengthening (no doubt on the analogj of verbs 
^ Vs) for Kos&h from hd-sab, imperfect SD'l'' from yu-sab^ &q. 

I ^ On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (i) underlies the 

the second syllable (probahly 
mar 
'b (ground- 

rai 


intransitive imperfects Qal with <7 in f ' ’ 

for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e. g. ID', for yt- 
(seep); and in the preformative of JlipAHl foom M-sei ' 
form § 53 a), as well as of the participle SDD (ground-for 

i’IPPP), on the analogy of the perfect. In the second sylfeble of the 
Perf. the underlying vowel is i, attenuated from an original d, %vliich 
in the strong verb is abnormally lengthened to t (§ 53 a). The e 
lengthened from t is, of course, only tone-long, and' 'hence when 
without the tone and before Dages forte we have e.g. p^2pn. On the 
retention of the original d in the second syllable, cf. v. ^ 

4 ’ 7 . The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable 

and does not (as in the strong verb) pass to tl.e afformatives n 
and (2nd smg./em. imperfect); e.g. 3rd sing. fcm. perfect .Iftn’ 
in pause n^ri 5 with i and gutturals rV^D (for n'^p), nnB ri, . If’ 
other band, with il 3 T Is 6’* (but iTini ]?x jK'A r ir 

3rd the toBe-syllabU varies; along ,ri’t'hlVV 4, we'a so 

find and m Is co’® Hb /On.'i ^ we also 

wn Ar, ml ^ ~ fibs, &c.,- but in pause always 

• likewise remains on the stem-syllable in the 

with separating vowels ”the tone is 

niS niS'V" final syllable, cf. re) 0 

.•np, ni 3 pp, &c.; except before the endings DJI and fn in +1,,. ' J""' 

.Mcb alwaye bear the tone. This ehmtng 

canscs tlie shortening of the merely tone-long vowek f and r to , ' I 

W (or d, see w), hence rtapn from 3Dfl ni'aon 

tvhich the vowel of the preformative bec'omes sejlbove^'' 

less fregnent eon«ati”W«, Ih ifo 

(most probably on tho analogy of the corro'^ipondu* L m ^ 

■=f.§ ?s»), generally wM. the same meanig,. e. g^Sl, i ll!' 

g^ej^re faivo (from 

mefatag, 



and Is 24^® ; in a few verbs also TUiiel (§ 55/) is found, e, g. 

tQ roll, Hitlifolpel to roU omself (from ; imperative 

witli suffix exalt her, Pr 4®; to camfort, to delight in; passive 

to he caressed (from Vy^). These forms cannot appear in a 
biliteral form any more than P'lel, Pu'al, and HithjgcCel. — For 

2 S 22®^ read, accoi'ding to 18% 


Remaeks.' 

I. Om Qal, 

1. In the perfect, isolated examples are found with 0 in the first syllable, Wi 
which it is customary to refer to ti-iliteral stems with middle 6 (like Va’’ ^ 

§ 43 a) ; viz. they are exalted, Jb 242*^0 fib^ ; they sho^, Gn 49^* to 32 ^; 

Is I® to "ibt. But this explanation is very doubtful : Tit especially is 
rather to be classed among the passives of 'Qal mentioned in § 52 e. 

2. Imperfects Qal with 0 in the second syllable keep the original a in the ?b 
preformative, hut lengthen it to d, as being in an open syllable, hence |iTj 

t*y', P', (trans. he ’breaks in pieces, hut VVi intrans. ==7 ji 5 is evil);, 

imperfects with a have, in the preformative, an e, lengthened from 't. See 
the examples below, under jp, § 63 c and c, § 72 h, and specially Barth in 
1894, p. 5 f. 

The ^blhn of the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect ( 3 b, 3 b'’) is only tone- 
long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions,, 
cihiefly in the later orthography, e. g. bind np, Is 8^®; biS f 3;®; uH 
ver. 7 ; tinb for tbb to Est 3^®, 8“j, . When this 5 loses the tone, it 

becomes in the final syllable o, in a sharpened syllable ?!, or not infrequently 
even 0 (see above, h). Examples of 0 are : (o) in a toneless final syllable, i. e. 
before Maqqeph or in the imperfect consecutive, *p (row) to rejoice, Jb 38'^ ; 3 D -1 
Ju 11^® (once even with it in a toneless final syllable, Ex 16®®) ; on the 
other hand, in the pluK ^ 3 b^l, /em, ; (t) before a tone-bearing. 

ojformaiive or suffix, c. g. imperdUte 2nd sin£?,.j%«4, 'I*!, 'i|a (cf.^'); 'sln pity me; 

Jer^o®*; Pr J j Ex writing, 

cf. TSp*; Jb 40*2). in Vj 3 nj Gn 43®, Is 36® (for this 0 is thrown back 
to the preformative. 

On the 2nd plur. fern, imperat. Tl“l'y maJee yourselves naked Is 32^^, cf. the Q 
analogous forms in § 48 1, —Quite abnormal is the infinitive absolntc nyi Is 24® 
(as n follows, probably only a case of dittography for y*!, cf. 3"p Nu 23® and 
Ru 2^®); so also are the imperatives 22W.W and 22®, if’, 

with n paragogic. We should expect n*JN, If these forms are to be 

read qbhalli, ’uralU, they would be analogous to such eases as n'* 13 ‘ID (§ go i), 

the addition of the paragogic H causing no change in the form of the word 

(“ 3 i 5 like “p above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, they are to 
bo read qaballi, ’aralli, then in both cases the Qames must be explained, with 

N 2 



p 3/ Examples with P«./7ja/i in the hifinitive, imperaUw, and imperfect five 

^ Dpjj to pjwe ffim, Ec 3W) ; T} Is45^.; T}^ Jer ; Df#| «»' f^rrar, 

Gn 6® (so'ed, Mant., bnfc there is also good authority for D|?i'2, from 
and D2 also-, so Baer and Ginsburg). Also isS take, aump, 
and the imperfects myit is hot, Bt 19', &c. (on the c of the preforma- 
tive cf, n) ; it is hitter, Is 24O ; 1X2 it is straitened : « is soft, Is 7^ • 

it is desolate, Ez 12“ {in pause Gn 47”) ; she was despised, Gii 16* (but 
elsewhere in the hnpf. consec. with the tone on the penultima, e. g. “ly*! Gn 32*^, 
&c. : j;i91 Gn 21^1, &c., cf. Ez 19"); in the ist sing, impefai DH'X ^ 'f 19^^ abnor- 
mally written fully for unless is to he read, as in some MSS., on 

tlic analogy of the 3rd sing. dh^. — In the Qal of the reading of 
Ilb 3® varies between (Baer, Ginsb.) and (ed. Slant., Jabl.). — 

The following forms are to he explained with Barth {ZBMG. xliii. p. 178) 
as imperfects Qal with original i in the second syllable, there being no 

instances of their Hiph'il in the same sense : Gn 29^®; Is 31^*, &e. ; 

Ex 40^1, \p 9G, &:e. ; perhaps also 1 S 3^^ and 'Ih3i®®, &c.; in 

accordance with tliis last form, Jh 29® w'ould also be an infmilire Qal, 

not Hiph'il (for ^^nnp), as formerly explained below, under w. Finally the 
very peculiar form Ju 9®® may i>robably bo added to the list. 

q Imperfects, with ah original in the second syllable, are also found with 
this u lengthened to «. (instead of 5), e.g. if the text is correct, in Pr 29*5 ; 

^ 916 (unless it be simply an imperfect from ‘IVtjl to hepoircr/iil, to pmail ) ; 
pT (if 1342'*? &c. (also clefoctivel}’- J-nN iS>™j hut in Eo i2« 

according to Baer, plfll) ; DI2fl Ez 24^^ (on the sharpening of the Pi cf. g 
above),® . 

7 " A similar analogy with verbs is seen in the infinitives “113? (for 13) 
Ec 9I ; ipn3 Pr 837 (of. ipina Pr for ipra, and in the imperfect 
Gn 2731. (ihie forms niSH iii ^ 77*®, Ez 36®, 'JliyO f 77”, formerly 

treated here as infinitives from y"J? stems, are rather to be i-efer red to 
stems, with Barth, TFijr^ehmfersMc/mnt/fin, Lpz. 1902, p. 21.) On other similar 
cases, see below, under ee. For examples of the aramaMng imperfect, ma 
above, gr. 

5 .4. In the participle, the aramaizing fonn for occurs in 

K^thlbli, Jer 3 o 36 (the (fre indicates a participle from HDiy) ; 71^3 Pr 25^“ 
appears to bo a eonti-action from nyVp, part. fern. ^himlcing in pieces. 


7 For ^3 as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might he found in 

§ 100 0, and probably also in the Am of the Phoenician, suffix D3 : of. Bartli* 
xli. Pi 643, and the note on § 100 0. 

3 Also in Ez 6®, instead of which could only eorne from 01^' 

is intended, and in the same verse is pi*ohably only an erroi' for 

3 According to Stado, Grammatik, § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with «, 
since It also appears in Neo-Punic [and in Western Syriac, see Hokleke, Sur! 
Gramm-., § 48], was that of everyday life. 
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II. On, Niph'aL 

5. Besides the ordinary foim of the petfect 2p3 with Paihak (in 2:av,<’c t 

3p3) and the participle 3p> with Qames in the second syllable, there is also 
another with Sm, and a thii-d with Holem, e.g. perfect DM it melts, Ez 21’", 
22i®j naw (for napa) Ez dm moZ/en, I S 159, Na 

a light thing, zTS. 201®, Is 49® (pmf. ; with 0, e.g, they are railed together, 

Is 34^; cf. 63^9, 64®, Am 3^^, Na Ecia®^'. In the imperfect with 0 in the 
second syllable, on the analogy of verbs (from which KOnig would also 

explain the perfects with 0), we find ''laari time shall he hrought to silence, Jer 48“ 
(unless this form should be referred to Qal with Qiinhi, Olshausen, Kfinig) ; 

he suffers hurt, Pr is^®; (for tirros) Ez 297 ; with 5 in the 

second syllable she profanes herself, Lv 21®, but Ez 22®®, and 

Is 48^^, nn_1 Is 7®, &c. For infinitives, cf. DKip to melt, xp 68® (as inf. constr.', 

2 S 17^® as inf. absoL)-, again, with compensatory lengthening in the first 
syllable, Ez 20®, 1422, but with suffix Lv 21*; also TiaH to he 

piliinclered, and plan to he emptied. Is 24® ; in the iniperativc, only ^”ian be ije, 
clean, Is 52^^, On ilisan get you up, Nu 17^^®, and the corresponding imperf. 

Examples of the perfect Niph'al with sharpening of the initial sjdlable arc, ic 
^n3 iZ is profaned, Ez 22’®, 25® (from ; “IpJ (from “lan) xpfcf, 102® (also 
“inj Jer 629) ; EtlJ/racZus est (from Enn) Mai 2® ; cf, with this in the participle, 
D^pnil (for nihliamim) Is 57®, and D'^XS^ Mai 3® : in the imperative and infnitire 
Nipih'al such a virtual sti'engthening of the guttural after preformatives never 
oecm-s. — The occurrence of u instead of 6 as a separating vow'el in thepejykt 

Mic 2* is abnormal, 

III. On Hipliil and Hoph'al. 

6 . The second sjdlable in Hipliil sometimes has Taihah instead of Sere, t) 

especially under the influence of “I and the gutturals, 0. g. perfect “IDH Jic made 
bitter, he bowed, "ISH he hath broken, Gn 17^*, in pause, cf. § 293' ; otiicr- 
wise Ipn, plur. Is 24®. In xp 33^®, Ez 17'®, cf. ^ 89®*, and in 

Ho 8* (perhaps also in Hah 2^'^, but cf. § 20 n) there is an 

assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs V'V, see Also ISH 
I)t 28®®, tEn (in Jiause) 1.“* iS® ; in/. IDIlb io cleanse, Jer 4^^, in pause. But 
also with other consonants, e.g. p^n 2 K 23^®, Is 8®®; 7)^n Jb 23^®; 

plur. ?2Dn I tS 5®'^® (and so usually in the 3rd plur, perf, except before ") 

■ ~ ' < ■ .... ' ■■■■*■ 

and gutturals, e. g. ; im^xer. ypn besmear, Is 6^®; plur. he astonished, 

Jb 21®; imperfect y*l]R Thou dost afflict ; part. 5?S)p (on e in the first syllable, see 
under {) shadoicing, 'Ey, 31® (but TJ'pD Ju 324 jg assimilated to the form of 
verbs YV, unless, with Moore, we simply read l)p)p, or, with incorrect 
spelling, Tj'pD. So in the mperaZtee Ju 16®® (fre, and in the infirdtixt 

“^pnn Is 33' V : ; ( '* 

The e of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become c, o.g. jp 
‘'2 brin Gn 31’ (see also a:). It is unusual (ef. § 53 k) to find the « written 
fully as hr the Zc Instead of Hateph-Pathah a Tlatcph^ 



aa 
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x~ce 

S^ghot is found nuclei’ the preformative in 2 S and a Paiha 4 

occurs lefore H (with a virtual sliarpening of the fl) in such forms as 
Is 9»; ef. Gn ii«, Dt f*, i S 22^®, Est 6®®— in all these cases 
before n.— On Jb 29®, see above, pt on ''lRrinn| Jer 49®'^, see below, dd. 

7, In'the imperfect consecutive of verbs whose second radical is a guttural, 
is retained (§ 22 rf) in the second syllable instead of c, e.g. Hp. i K iG^S; 

80 also with “ 1 , as "IX*! 2 Oh 2S®®, Dt 2® — but cf. also *!S *1 Neh 4^* 

8. Aramawhig forms (but cf. Eem. to § 67 ?) in HipUHl and Soph’at are, 

nS’! Ex 13I®, &c,; cf. Ju. iS®®; Ex 2321, but read from ITID • 

Dt 1^^ (ef. Eu 14^®), but ! 3|*1 Jn i S 5®, a Ch 29® ; _ pro/auate, 
Ez'39'^; cnri Jb 22®; without elision of the H (ef. § 53 g), i K iS®^, 

but Jer 9'* Jb 13® !^nnri ; with 5 in the second syllable Jer 49®®, 

50^» ; ef. Nu 31®® ; in the perfect La 1®. In IToph’al, tolSfl ffiep are 

hrought low, Jb 242*; ns* lie is smitten, Is 24®® (pfwr. Jer 46®, Mi i"^); in 
2mm, ^Ipn* Jb 19®®, but also Jb 42® (so Baer, Ginsb., but ed. Mant., Jabl. 
W3') ; with 0 in the initial syllable, HSpin (infmitke with 
cf. § 91 e) Lv 26®*^-, cf. 2 Ch 362®; nrsC'na, with irregular syncope for 
''IJ'nS, Lv 26'*®, 

“ ' IV. In Generat 

9. Verbs are most closely related as regards inllexion to verbs V'^Jl 
(§ 72). The form of verbs V'"'!? is generally the shorter (cf. e.g, 3 b* and 
D!p*, 3 pn and D'pn) ; in a few cases, however, the two classes exactly 
coincide, e.g. in the imperfect Qal and Hiph'il with icaw consecutive, in Iloph’cd 
and in the less common conjugations (see above, 1 ), 

10, The developed forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in a, are 

especially frequent in the 3rd sing. masc. and fern., and the 3rd piwr. pe?/. Qal 
(i.e. in forms without an afformative or with an afformative beginning with 
a vowel) of transitive verbs, or verbs, at any rate, expres.sing action, e.g. 
33 D, UnD (but before a suffix also *J! 3 D, as well as &c.); 

DDt, '** 91 -. &c. Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uneontraeted 
form, is found, e.g. B 3 to plunder, piwr. 51 B 3 ; in’ other parts, only A3tf2Dt 2®®, 

! 3 i? 3 Dt 3 ’ j : WODt Zc and *r^t Jer 42®. Other eXaiipIes of 

forms in 2nd sing. 5n«sc. are Dt 25®®, Pr 30®* ; in ist sing., Jos fi®. 
Qal the only example of a developed form is WOni Jer 49®^, 
the other liand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 
Sing, and plur. of perfects which are intransiiixe, and express a state ; ef. 
Dt 921 (Ex 322® p 3 ; elsewhere always a transitive verb) ; Tin, /em. tinn j 
, /em. n ')6 (for rnarrd) ; nX, /o?n. nnx (cf. n'lHl Ez 24«) ; If"!; HK*, /m. 

on, &c. ; plur. ^tsn, &c. (but on the tone, cf, ce below). Exception, 
ne'B'ii d' 6®. 

The iniransiliye but developed perfects w'n (also STlj 

(in pause IID, (ptwr. in pause f 31!^), ^nn?y (also 

sn^), almost all have, as Mayor Lambert observes, at least an active, not 
a staiive meaning. Triliteral forms of the infmHive after ^ are 330 ^) iNu 21* ; 

(also 13 ^ 6n 38®®) ; cf. also Is 47®*, in 

with SMjfia; 33331 )^ Is 50^*4 and, from th© same 


I Verhs 

form J5 Dj with retraction and modification of the vowel, rl35n^ 102^*; alao 
nina? is 6o», tfaa i 8 25*, dddii is loi®, litjja Pr s**, ninyaPr afi^—impera^w 
Jer 49^® (cf, § 20 6 , and ibid, also on '333n f 9^^) ; in the im^srfed,, 

Na 3'^ (i/' 68^®; cf. Gn 3i<®) from ^‘^3 ; the strong form here, after the 
assimilation of the Nun, was^unavoidable. On the other hand, Jer 5® is 

anomalous for (Pr 11® Q®Je; the eastern school read the Po'el EDTTliJ'V 

in the ; tiie’strengthening ofJ;he second i-adical has been afterwards 

resolved by the insertion of a weal S^wd. Cf. also |3_nl^ Am 5®® (elsewhere 
|h^). In Niph'al, th.B triliteral form is found, Jb 11®® ; in aW. 

the forms of pi, thus imperative impetfed 

Mi 6®® ; participle Ez 3^®. That the developed (triliteral) forms 

possess a certain emphasis is seen from their frequent use in patise, as in 
i I $1® after a biliteral form (p?33D“D3 p^ip). 

1 1. The above-mentioned (see g^)Veglect of the strengthening in aramaizing dd 
forms, such as and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the 
perfect Qal ^300 for ^3^101 Nu 17®® (Jer 44^®; cf. above, e) ; imperfect ni33 

I S 14®® parag. without any influence on the form, cf. 0); even with 
the firm vowel reduced to vocal 1^33 Gn u’ for n|>33 (cohortative 

It « ? ‘ tut 

from 333 ) ; for ibid. ver. 6, they purpose ; following the analogy of 
verbs V'Jl ^ (see above, r) ; from intransitive imperfects Qal, '“1X13 Is 49I’ 

(pilMr, maso. ’ib is’); Neh 2®; also 13^^®^ Ez 6« (for wiiich read 

''jji'jR = might be explained in the same -way.— Perfect Niph'al n3p3 
for n|lp3 Ez 41’; !1^13^ Ju 5® for 51^3 ; for Pn’^»3 Gn 17“ (as if from 

not ^5513 to circumcise), cf. Is 19®, Jer 8®*; imperfect nJpsn Zc 14”; 
participle D'DRS , cf. m. So also pp3 i S 13®®, n^SJ Gn 9®® (cf. Is 33®), are 
perfects AjpA'aZ from (— p^S), not Qal from |^S3. — In Eiph'U (for 

jn^nn) Ju i6®0 (2 S 15®*) ; ni^n for r!||n Pr 7®® (cf. Ct 6®®, 7®®). 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 
Dpianij Lv 26®®. — On the perfect Pr 26’, cf. § 75 

12. Cases in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformativos (see CC 
k) are (a) in the perfect, the 1st sing, regularly (but cf. 'nlxn'h Jer 10®® before 
Onb) after 1 consec., Ex 33®®-®®, 2 K 19®*, &e., also Is 44®® (’’n^lSn before 1) ; 

^ 92®! (but the text is certainly corrupt ; see the Lexicon), 1 16®, perhaps also 
Jb 19®’, ’rtiini (though in this passage, and in ^ 17®, the form might be an 
infinitive in oth; see Delitzsch on Jb 19®’) ; in the 2nd sing. Hin’Sj^) (before 
K) Dt 25®®; in the 3rd pZuraZ, ST jnwiii sunt, ip 3®, 104’^ Jer 5®, i S 25®® ; 
they are soft, p '>ib^ they are swifi, Jer 4®®, Hb i®; 131 they are pure, 

25®, La 4’ ; they did how, Hb 3® ; nn they are ’burned, Is 24®, A by-form of 
in^ (ry, cf. § 72 dd) is IR^ ^ 49®s, 73®. 

(&) In the iwperatire (a command in an emphatic tone) 1 fu sing. Is £4®, 

Zp 3®*, Zc 2®^ ; Is 44®®, 49®®,. Jer 31’^ (but lament, La 2®®), pR Iceep (thy *' 
feasts), Na 2®, Jer 7®® ; Rliy (= Riy) before N, ^ 68®®. On the retention of the 
short vowels li (0) and i before jPagfeJ /o?-fe, in place of the tone-long o and e, 
see above, Jc; on the change of the vowel of the preformative into 

when it no longer stands before the tone, see £r. 
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Ti-ii! Weakest Veebs ( F^r5a QxmscmtinC). 

§ 68, Vevhs e.g. to eat. 

Erockelmann, Semit. SpracJmiss., p. 140 ff. ; anmdr/ss, p. 5S9 ff. 

a So far as fr? retains its fall consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs shave all the peculiarities of Yex^^ prmae guttumlis, mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as imih verbs, when tlie 
>' loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (origiually sliort) to form one long syllal)le. This takes place 
only in tho following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay: — F* 

h 1. In the imperfect Qal, five verbs (viz. to 2)e risk, to be 

toimng, b2^ to eat, HSN to hah) regularly make' the N‘ 

quiesce in a long h, e. g. In a few others the ordinary (strong) 

form is also in use, as (iS times) and m (3 times) he takes hold: 

(see h), also , Jie collects. This 6 has primarily ari.sen from an 
obscuring of d {§ 9 q), and the A from the weak consonant N 
coalescing with d to d ; cf. § 23 a. 

C In the second syllable o (for original U) never appears, but either c” 
or d; and m pause almost always S, even before the tone-bearim^ 
Imvy affomative P,o.g,nb 5 l«;Dt i8', without tho pause fChK' Dt 
lu the 3nl amg, ,m*. and irt sing, of ncx, l.owovcr. « is 'always 
|c amed m pause, IDS' and lot! ; hut in (he 2nd max. iclfn i K 5“' 

Jer 23- . with cf. also bi<B i ,S i', &c. Bnt with conjunctive 

r'TObSi « '’“"® “ ‘Wou vowel) is 

fom\!> 3 iirr& ^ ^ <»>Pf- always has the 

eV Qi’lhVrh,- folios 

from the fl,;l sell’ if T in lDK the loss of the tone 

the final syllahlo only occurs in the fonn with wdw consecutive 

of souii 7 i.;y®~^^ 

are found along with tnijl Jnd tlDtif “ “‘1 'lOl-". 
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(but never in ilie isfc 'ipkV ; cf. ^?^)J/ancl tlien the final syllable, 
if without the jpawe, always takes aJzcZ /te ^aftf (except 

In patfse, however, the imjjerfect consecutive, (except the ist pers. of C 
see below) always has the form (but alwa5’'S 

except in the poetic portion of the book of Job, 
as 3^, 4\ &c,, but not in 32®, in the middle of the verse. The weak 
imperfect of ?D? is always 10^*' and but in tbe ist sing., 

according to § 49 e, Ju 20® ; cf. Gn. in and 

nSK are, at the same time, verbs n"^, hence inipjerfect '“’5^'' (§ 75 «)• 

.Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal §®wa, as / 
aSsK' ilsb'bKn, but ,D 3 ^ 3 !i«i 1 .— in a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first * 

•* : 1 5 *.* ; I ' V : I ' 

syllable an e is found, which is due to contraction from the group ■ ■. .. . (or 

_) in place of _ ; e. g. it shall come, Mi 4^*, from firiNn (from 

nriK) I 3 n!^ (for 3 n^) I lore, Pr 8‘b also (four times) 3 nj< Mai i", &e,, witli 
suffixes Ho ii"'-, 14®, &c. (but only in ist sing,, otherwise 3 nNb, &c., 

from HHK) ; and I stayed, Gn 32®. The infinitive construct of 

with ^ is always “ibK.b dkcndo, for “ibX^_.— According to Bartli (ZUJIC?. 1SS9, 
p. 179) Mu n® is to he regarded as an imperfect Qal, wilhout the 

obscuring of to 0, not as imperfect Hipliil, since IpifX elsewhere occurs 
only in the perfect Qal and Mph'al ; on the original i in the second syllable, 
see above, § 67 p. For Jb we should simply emend ' 133 X 11 ; the 

view that it is imperfect Pool (which nowhere else occiu's) can, as regards 
the change of 0 to 0, be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of 
Ip 62® (see § 52 q) and f 101® Q^re (see § 55 6), while the view that it is Fi'U 
(' 3 X 31 — 'axil =*'' 3 X 11 ) rests on no analogy whatever. It would bo more 
admissible to suppose that ■' 3 X 31 stands for ' 3 X 11 , Pu'al (cf. 'fjbsX for 'f|l> 3 Xj 
§ 27 g) ; but no reason has been discovered for this depai-iure from the 
iiatui'al punctuation ' 3 Xn. 

2. Ill tbe ist^iers. sing, imperfect, where, two x’s would ordinarily^ 
come together, tbe second (wdiich is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23/)} as “lOX * (for &c., and even plcm Neh 2', &c., 

riMpiX 42’®. In tbe other cases, also, where tbe X is ordihaxdly 
regarded as quiescing in 6 or c, It is only retained orthographical ly, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases:— 

Always in the contracted forms of FjDX, as ?]Dil for f|DXil 'p 104-“; ^D -1 
286’- (but for *^DX) Jb 27^^ read »] 3 X^ = f}Di'' with the LXX) ; cf.' also in 

^ The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of XX 
to a in this ist pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the 
X was still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always 
retained in writing). Nciklcke (XM/ff. xxxii. 593) infers this from the fact 
that also in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd pei'sons are still written yaktilu, iakidd, 
but the Tst pers. 'dkulu, not ’d’kUUL 
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tho r&t pers. M5 4® and 1|SDk 1 S 15®, whicli is apparently (from the Metheg 
'ivifch the e), intended for an imperfect Hiph'il-, instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, ?JEipK (with ?, according to § 60/). But f^SpKJn 
Ex 5^ (for 'DiJI), r S I’s® (for ejOPI), and !!]DK'' Jb 27*8 (see above) aro 

due to a mistake, since alt three forms must be derived from the stem tjp). 
Furthermore, f 139® (where certainly 'ID) is to be read) ; KSh Pr 
(cf. § 75 Ml) ; ^n|hl I S 2SSt ; Ex 425; 2 S 19^ ; tmi 2 S 20® ; 

’'Jjin ilwu fjadiest about (from Jer 2®® ; KW Dt 3321 (for nflK''.), according 
to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75 f) 
or 

Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the mi2>erfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are i*egular» 

i Rem. I. In the derived conjugations only isolated ■weak forms occur ; 
JPerfect Niphal Ku 32®®, Jos 22® ; HipJt. Mu 11®® (but the statement 

in verso 17 is therefore Qal) ; equally doubtful is the punctuation of 

he Md wait, i 8 15®, and plX I lisfen, Jb 32*^ (on the 
analogy of verbs V'!?) ; cf. also (d from d) I give to cat, Hos 1 1* ; r!' 1 '' 2 K 

(0 from tl) I will dedroy, Jer 46®; 2 S 20® Q’re (for *, the KHMbh 

appears to require the Pi'el “in))), from nn*’ as a secondary form of "inM ; but 
nn''n=nnt?n for nnsh/ as Qal is not impossible. On nnsflKl 

Neh 13^®, ef. § 53 ^ 2i®® (=s'aMn^ unless it is rather 

infin. Ilipli, from Participle ]''\t 2 gh'eih ear, Pr (eleai-ly by false analogy 
of verbs for plSD) ; I)Hperah‘ce H'lin bring (from nnK) Jer 12®. (On the 
same form used for the pe?/e0tin Is 21^*, ef. § 76 d) 

Jg 2. In the Pi*gl the K is sometimes elided (like n in ! 5 ''Pi?ri*»^ thii« 

(as in Aramaic and Samaritan) teaching, for SjWp Jb 35!*? ^tT (if not 
a more scribal error) for Is 132® ; 'Snini thou had girded me, 2 S 22*®, for 
»s ip iS*® j Ez 2S« ; ef. § 23 & 

§ 68 . Vefhs First Glass, or Verbs origmally 
e.g. io dwell, 

Brockelmann, SwiiL Sprmhxoiss., p. 141 f, ; Grundoiss, p. 596 ff. 

a Verbs which at present begin with Y6dh when without preforma- 
tives are divided into two classes according to their origin and 
consequent inflexion : (a) Verbs which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) 
originally began with Wmv, c. g. nbj to give lirth to, ilrah. and Etli. 
wctlddd. In consec[uence of a phonetic change which prevails also 
with few exceptions in the noun, this Wdvj in Hebrew and Aramaic 
always becomes a Y odh, at least when it is the initial consonant 5 but 
after preformatives it either reappears, or is again changed into 
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T 6 dhi or, lastly, is altogether elided ; (6) Veirbs whicli (as in Arabic) 
originally began with Todh (called Yerha mm Jod origmario, see § 70), 

A few verbs again (some with original Yodh, and some with original 
IFaw) form a special class, wbicli in certain forms assimilates the Waw 
or FSdA to the following consonant on the analogy of the in 
verbs f'a (see § 71). 

With regard to verbs (i. e. with original Wdto) it is to be b 
noticed that— 

1. In the fmper/eci, imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Wdw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into TcdA The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see If) in the following manner ; 

A. Imperfect JJT with an unchangeable^ Sere in the first 

syllable and original ? in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27 c) becomes e (thus “I'll; see ob), or. 

Under the influence of a guttural, with et in the second (yi,l, ID.!). 

The tone-long e of the second syllable is of course liable to be 
shortened or to become e.g. 3 ^* 1 , &c.; in the same way 

d becomes in such cases as &c., but is lengthened to Qamea 
in pawse (^PD!) before suffixes (opT.)* 

B. Imperative with aphaeresis of the Wduf and with tone-long 
from z, as in the imperfect. 

C. Infinitive from original K6A, by addition of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form ; as in verbs fZf (cf. § 66 5 ) 
this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the initial 
consonant. 

Eem. Since tfle infinitives nP 7 |, (s®® below, m) point to a ground- c 

iorm di'at, lidat, we must, with. Philippi {ZDMG. xxxii. 42) and Barth (ibid, 
xli. 606), assign to tb® ground-form Sibt (which, therefore, 

reappears in * the apparent ground-form ?aM rests upon the law 

that the J of the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable 
becomes doubly closed by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 


^ The e of the first syllable is really e, not tone-long e, since it is retained 
not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e.g. DpT|l. Ho 14^°), 
but also in Ex It is no objection to this view that the scriptio 

plena of this 6 occurs (with the exception of if> 72^*, elsewhere pointed 
only in Mi i®* and Ez 35® ; in ^138® the Masora prefers to point 

Vrd . — Of the various explanations of the e the most satisfactory is that of 
Philippi (ZDMG. xl. p. that an original yaltd, for example (see above), 
became yilid by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of tho 
second; this then became instead of in an attempt to raise 

the word again in this way (by writing I instead of ®) to a triliteral form. 
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d In more than half the number of vei'bs the original JFmo in tlm 
ibove-mentioned forms gives place to TvM, which, unless it sufibrs 


aphaeresis (see /), appears 
in the tmisemiwes pS), and KT, as a strono- 

consonant, but 


in the mjperfect properly yt^rdl merges with the prececliii 


into i 


s i 


In the second syllable imjjerfects of this form regularly have 


latter foniis are derived from verbs with an oriciiuil TFaw 
(not lodA) js shown partly by tlie inliexion of these verbs in N'iph'al, Iliph'il 


and Eophal (where tlie original TFiue reappears throughout^ and partly bv 
^ likewise exhibit a twofold formation f eh 


SSoiTih'eS’ 'Villi 


f Sometimes both form^ the weaker and the stronger, eeeur in the same 
verb ; of. ps s K 4« and ps; po„y, & a,, (cf. pr i K IS« and the S.! 
Ex 38=0 ; tyn take possession, I)t i=b i K (but cf. a), ^ {in pause for 

^1) Dt 22^31. J)(. ^8^ y,3^ n__ parnpopn;, HEn'' Dt 332*’. 

In the imperfect Dt 32=2 and Is lo^o sMii fe kindM; If^) ii'u^as 
precious, x S r83o and^'ip^ ^ 4y0 ^ 72«).~™The form Gn 3o3« 

for beside verse 38, is remarkable j ef. § 47 k. 

ffo7 7i Masora either an 

f'? ^ restored) or as of n“i' 

but as an apocopated imperject Pi'cl from HIT (^nUl^) fo 7^«rc d„a7«,7o«. 

(d) The eight verbs,! of which the initial’ omisonant in the above- 
men .enedferma alwaye antfore eliaion or aphaereaia, are ,<dFi,^Z, 

0 go foith, 2 ^'^^ tosu, to dwell, to descend, also fo &'</(cf. below Y) • 
SID^ Z f ^cond syllable of the inpevfeet, yT L 4' ^o itc mu'i’ 

e CIS cac . Examples^ of tho other formation (E5?1^t &c.) are Sjpv 
ry: to «, Igi. To sToep, Nnj (Yipor/ecT 


original TTaw is retained as a firm consonant: (a) in the 
zmj^eratzve and imperfect FijM, being protected by tho 

\ strong forms 

n'vih'i r 1,1 some verbs, e. g. y’Tim from 

ni!W from np;. fr„„ n radioal at tl.,. 

01 a word M now found only ina few nouns, e. n. olKmrma 
the end of a syllahle with tht Horn, lioZ 


m.. 0,14 np ^ h 29)rhoneo read in Is .30' 


Z jn cefrlspondal: SZt iTproZof ”' ''’f'"'*"" ’S? la 

remains only nBD8 W «i' for !!, , f “ 

* ■■ ^ according to 2S 128, rc£id nSDk. 


rowel -u coalesces into it ; so throxigliout IloplCal, e, g. for 

hmcsalh ; l)ut with a preceding a the Wdw is contracted into d (^) ; 
so in the perfect and participle jVipJial and througiiout Hiph’U, c. g. 
from an original ndiohibh, from an original h&wsthh. 

The first radical always appears as YCdh in the perfect and particijde 
Qal, &c., even when 1 precedes, e. g. (but 

according to § 24 b), also throughout I^i’U and Fti’al, e. g. to trait, 
to be born, and in the imperfect and particiiJe 51'^!'. Jp knov-n 
(from yT), and, ns a rule, also in ITithpacl, e. g. 

(as against y'^inrij &o,, with TFmi;). 

The beginner may recognize verbs 1'‘'a in tire imperfect Qal partly by the ^ 
ncrc under thi^ jireformatives ; in Nipfal and Iliph'il by the WCao (1 ^ *1} before 
llie socoird ra<lieal. (The dc'foctive writing, as in T’Sh, is rare™) Yerbs 
1"2 have forms like (y"^), in common with verbs j"S). Similarly 

Jluplinl has tlui same form as in verbs and -VT . 

Kem. I™ Tlio inflnitiro Qal of the weaker form (DSIiS ground-form siht, 
ntjip ; cf. above, c) with suffixes is pointed as 11^^*”} (the strong fornr 

only in .Tu 1.^“). The masculine form is very rare, e,g. y'jj to Jinoii;, 

>Jh as also the feminine ending n ^ , o.g. nj?)!® Ex 2^, ITlb Is 37-’ 

(2 K ip“) ; Jer 13-^, IIo to desand, Gn 46®, whore the change of 

tho S into vocal is to be (explained, with Ivonig, from its position 

between the principal and secondary tone. From yT, under the influence 

of the guttural, is formed, with siif. hut from 

From Yl'' tliere occurs in sc* in QY-ii (the IC^tJt. requires a very 

remarkable case of the strong form (for 'IJl'l'ID). For r S 4^® (generally 
explained as a case of assimilation of Y to M in the supposed ground-form 
ladt; according to Mayer Lambert i^ausal of " h'df, see above, c) read 
simply nib. 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive arc to fear, Jos 22*^“, with 'bt 
preposition lb''b Is 51^® (but 2 Oh 31'^ according to Ben Naphtali where 

the '> is only retained orthographicailj’-, but is really assimilated to the D ; 
the reading of Ben A™shor, accepted by Baer, is meaningless) : pi!y'’b 

Ee I S iS®® is irregular, but probably Nib (for N*T>b) is in- 
tended. With suff. Jb 38^ cf. Ju i4i'>, Ezr 3^2 ; with n fern, nbb) 

to he able, FTu 14’^'’. On niyb), which is likewise usuallj' referred to this class, 
cf. the note on § 70 «. 

^ **11135^1 ijJ- 238 can hardly be intended for an infin. with suffix from 2K *' , 
hut rather for a perf ccnsec. ixoin ; but read 

2 The infinitives nyi and fill belong to the source marked E (Dillmann’s B) 
in tho modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 
jh3 to give, for DR j TiSh to go, for Hsb > '"i'b'J? to make, for HV^y . See 

Diilmann, Die BB, Num., Dent., Jos., p. 61S. 


0 2. The imperative Qal frequently has the leagfchening by n„, c.g. 

sitt/icu, n"!") descend iliou. From Arab. only the imiso-ah're 

is used in Hebrew; it has the form 3 n lengthened nSH generally with 
tlie moaning age, go 6), hence in Gn ii®'* even addressed to several persons 
(0112921 nan before K to avoid the hiatus) ; /em. 'an Eu 3”, Md®ra' on the 
analogy of the plural (once in Jb 6® On before the tone-syllable ; but cf. 
Dt 32®), whilst, on the analogy of other imperatives Qal of verbs V'S, 'an^ ?an 

would be expected.— On n|?n Pr 24i‘i, ef. § 48 h 

39 3. The imperfect with V 'elided takes d in the second syllable, besides the 

* eases mentioned above (under/), also in inn Jen?,” (cf. La 3*®) and in 
the pausal form Jb 2721, &c. (from TJ^n, see a:) ; on Is lo^ see above,/. 
The cs in the second syllable, ■when followed by the aiformative Hi (n 3 nnn 
&c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (under c), by which 
a takes the place of ? in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with S in the 
second syllable shorten the 3 to S^ghol, when the tone is drawn back (before 
a tone-syllable or after tcaio consecutive), e.g. Gn 44®® ; '^'5*1, 

but Sis retained in an open syllable, even with Mil'el-tone, in Ex 1622, 
Ju 9®®, in both cases with msog ’’a/icr, § 29 e. The pausul is either of the 
form Ku 4I or T),*!. ^ i8”; the ist pers. sing., whether in or out of 

pause, is TINI^, “1.^X1, &c., except Jh 19I0, sees:.— For ^ 138® (cf. the 

note above, on 6 and the analogous eases in § 70 d) is intended. 

5 ' The imperfect of the form IJi'],'*) is frequently (especially before afformatives' 
written defectively, in which ease the t can always be recognized as a long 
vowel by the Jlfefcgi (see § j6/)j e.g. Is 40®®, JlUJ' Is 6523 j and so always 
they fear, ns distihguished from they see (impeif. Qal of n^“ 1 ).— On 
Gn so®®, 24S2 and ■JjD'*) Ex 3 o®2j see § 73/. 

From bb) to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is ■^vhich can only have 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from (ground -form yaulchal^ 
yatckhal), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from just as, according 

to § 47 b, ?b(?X is differentiated from Gf. the Arabic ymim’u {yoruu'' 

from icaru'a, yaugalv. {ymjalu) from wagila, as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
towns-pcople)?/i<rai;, &e,,f'rQm iea§ala. Others regard as an m2wfecill<pih'al 
{he is enabled = he can), Always used instead of the imperfect Qal ; of., however, 
§ 53 occurs in jer 3® as 2nd sing, fern, for according to 

Kbnig because the ^ 2nd /m. had been sufficiently indicated previously. — 
Further iTlj' or HT is to be regarded with M. Lambert {llEJ. xxxvii, no. 73^ 
as impf. Qal (not jffipli'tZ) of n")) to throxc, shoot (the supposed im}'f. Qal D'T' 2’1 
Nu2iSo is criticallyvery doubtful)* This is shown especial ly by the pas- 
sagos in which the imp/, I® l^®®^jately preceded by the imperat. Qal 
(2 K 13”) or m/«. QaP (5^ 64®), or is followed by the parficij* Qal (2 Gh 332,1 . 
but in 2 S ii 23 by theparficipJfl irip/3'j7). 

S 4 ; The attenuation of A to ? in the per/ect (in a toneless, el, sod syllable) 
which is discussed in § 4:4 d (cf. § 64/) occurs in verbs V'D in a few fonn.s 

of Ku 11”, Jor 227 , if/ a?, &c. (always after )), a.s %voll a.s of {jh^, o.g. 

&c., Dt 47,81, i7», 19I, 267, 2 i 3 (always after for 'I). In both 
c^ea the attomiation might be explained from the tendency Vo assimilate, 
the vowels, especially if the initial ' was pronounced, as in Syriac, like i 
(§4?l>). In the case of however, a secondary form Bh' (cf. § 44 d) is 
probably to be assumed^ since in Arabic also the verb is icdnfd. The forms 
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Ez 36^® and 69®®, &c., are mosi simp^ explained from the 

return of this i. 

5. As an exception, the iw-perfect Mph'al sometimes has a ^ instead of the t 
1, e.g. and 7ie stoyed, Gin (unless the Pi'Sl or as in ver. 10, is to 
bo read), cf. Ex 19^® ; i S 13® KHMhh, — The first person always has the form 

not cf. §5rjp. — In the participle the plural (from j 

■with depi'ession of 0 to w, cf. § 2j n) is found in Zp 3^® ; cf. La 1*. While in 
these cases some doubt may be felt as to the correctness of the Masoretic 
pointing, much more is this so in the perfect null^dku, 1 Ch 3®, 20®, for 
n[3i3 which appears to be required by the todta in the initial syllable. 

6. In thB imperfect Fi'il elision of the first radical ("') sometimes takes place U 
after wdio consec. (as in the case of Ist, § 68 &), e. g. na*l for n5))V and he has 
grieved, La 3®®, for and they have cast, rerse ^^, from which may 
also be a true verb '•'■'2 (on the other hand, in ^"3^3 they have cast Ms, 

Jo 4®, Ob Na 3®®, a perfect Qal of is required by the context ; but as 
this, being a transitive perfect, ought to have the form according to 

§ 67 a, perhaps we should read So from a verb ''"Q, of the second class, 

Snfen for and he made it dry, Na i*; cf. 2 Ch 32®° Q^rc (the 

points either to Pfgl or 

7. The imperative Eiph’U, instead of the usual form sometimes has i in 7; 

the second syllable j Is 43®; ysin ^ 94^ (before H, hence probably 

a mere mistake for nP'*£i)n). On the uncertainty of the tone in N3Ti!y''l^in 
see § 53 }M. When closed by a guttural the second syllable generally has «, as 

P^’in, of. also Pr 25^'^ (as in the infn. constr. ndifl Jb 6®®; see 
§ 65/). On the other hand, i always appears when the syllable is open, thus 
n2''K^in, and so also before sufiixes (§ 61 gr). On 8®’’' Q'^re {Jdfth. 

Kiin , see § 70 b) is irregular. — The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Eiph'il 
when the tone is drawn back take in the second syllable, as in QaZ, 

o. g. PjDi^ iftaf may increase, Pr 1®, before nj?^; ef. Ex 10®® and Dt 3®® after 

j (*!lpW Pr 30® is anomalous) ; in paase, however, also P]piPl as 

jussive, Jb 40®® (u.siial iwssire in pame &e., which occurs even without the 

p. ause after wdio consecutive, Gn 47’-®, Jos 24®, 2 S 8*, &c,). 'With a final 

guttural and n?V (jussive) and &c. ; •^vith a final “1 in pause “iriPil 

Ell 2^* : on Is 35^, cf. § 65/). — On forms like J3''#n), see § 53 q. 

In Hopih'al 0 stands instead of 5, in pT[in (for Pl^rt) Lv 4®®-®®, njh 2 S 20®®, 7;^^ 
and perhaps in X’))'' (for Pr il®®; but cf. Delitzsch on the passage. — 

Pfep. jnp"l^D Is 12® Q®re llHh).'~~A.n infinitive Boph’al with feminine 

ending occurs in D'lVn Gn 40®°, for n'jjjn — 5 cf. above, t, on and 

§ 71 at the end. 

8. The voi-b Tj^H to go, also belongs in some i*espects to the V'd class, since it 
forms (as if from 'i]^1) imperfect viirith tvdio consecutive Tjb’) (in pawsc 

Gn 24®^, &c.), i-st sing, (hut in Jb 19®® ; m;?n#h-e construct 

with suff. ''Ppb (S'’£f7i6f under the influence of tho following palatal, as in 
'>''133, cf, also '*^33) ; imperative , "TI^ , in the lengthened form (as an 
interjection referring e'ven to a /emini'ae, Gn 19®®, or a plural, Gn 31*^) and ?][> 
(hTu 23®®, Ju 19®®, 2 Ch 25®'^) 7 Pipli, (also in Ex 2® 2nd /e»i. 

imperative is to be read for which probably arose merely through 



§ 70. Verbs '‘"s. Second Glass, or Verbs pvopcrhj ''’■'Sj 
e. g. to he good. Paradigm L. 

Brock el maim, Semit. flprachwiss., p. 1.^3 it ; Gnuuhixa^ p. C03 flf. 
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witli the following ^njfrn) ; imperjed but in the isi sing, of 

Am 2^'’, &c. Barely, and almost 
uflesiuiis of TjSn are also found ; 
imperf. ig 58®, &e. ; but Tl^nn Ex yp 73® : of. § 64 a and 1 C ; •j’ShK 

Jb also Mesa' inscription, line 14, ‘]bnN; infm, 7 ] 1 ^n (Ex 3^-^ Nn 22'^'' 1 
68-»] ; impiraiiveplur. Jer 51®®, On the orher hand, the ih;f,‘d Qal is 
always partiapfe T|bh, infinitive ahsolufe T|ii?n, yii'ilt'al n’d T|^n, 

Iliihpa'n 'l]?nnn, so that a “s never appo-ars uninistakably as the first radical. 
The usual oxiilanation of the above forms is nevertlielfi.'-s I.>ased on a .sii![)posed 
obsohdo -jbh It is, howovor, more correct to ro^qard the apparent V''2 
forms of witli Praetoi-ius (ZAIC. ii. 310 ff.) as originating with the 
riiph'il, of which the ground-form hahlilch iiecamc IcUJhii, and this again, on 
the analog}.' of the impicrfect Qal of verbs hulikh. Tiiis JCiIikh being 

to a supposed hauliJeh (properly haidikh) gave rise lo new formations 
maimer of verbs V'S. 


the imperfect consecutive always Bv 26^®, 


jito or in noetrv. the ri 


Verbs properly '>'"3 differ from verbs l'''© in tbe following points : 

1 . In Qal tbe initial Yodb never suffers apbaoresis or elision ; hence 

injinitive has the form the wiperfect , (in y«?,',sr 

also written 2 b’, Sig.\ and so always witli a tone-liearing f/ in the 
second syllable, even after ivtao conscc., c.g. (‘li!’’?!, evcejit (in (f\ 
and Ga unless *1^*' is to be included among' verbs (cf. 
Is43>«). 

2 , In IlifPtl the original form ^’bp is regularly contuiefced to 2’’b'*n 

written ntp’n, ^<fec,) ; hnperfect 2b’>1. Instances of 

uncontracted form are Pr 4-'’, according to Earth (see above, 
§ 67 p), an ex-ample of an i-imferfect of Qal, since the Ilipini is other- 
wise always causative-, (imperative) ^p- s® Q^rt; (tlic JVik requires 
according to the form of verbs l^'s ; cf. Is 45^ niihte’ A'te//., 

Q^re), cf. GnS ’7 gVe; HWp i C’h 12=, to bo ex]>iained as a 
denominative from I'DJ ; Ho 7’^= (§ 24/ note), but perhaps the 

punctuation hei'e is only intended to suggest another reading 


Cf. above, m, note 2. 

= This may be inferred from (='!?) Bs 27^1, which with its fom, 
Gn S'?, is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. 
No example of the imperative Qal is found : consequently the forms 3 b’, &c. 

earlier editions of this Grammar), are only inferred 
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Eem. I. The only verbs of this kind are : Dtt'' fo he good (only in the C 
imperfect Qal a.n& ixi IlipK'il ; in t\m perfect Qal a verb ^‘' 31 , is used instead), 
P5) to suck, to awake, “1^) to form (but see above, a), only in niph’il 

to bewail, to be straight, right, also (Arabic ytibisa) to be dry (but 
Blph'il 2 S 19®, on the analogy of verbs V'S ; on Is 30®, cf. § 72 x), and 

the Eiph’il pD'H (denominative from pD)), infin. 2 S 14’-^ fo go to 

the right. 

2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph'il the prefonnative has been 
subsequently added to the contracted fonn : 

16'!’ ; Jer 48®’- ; plur. Ho 7^^ cf. Is 65“. Qimhi and others 

explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Yodh and lie, arising 
from the unsyneopated forms ^'’^''[1), &e. (cf. Is 52®), It is, perhaps, more 
eoiTect to suppose that the regular forms (3'’Gi'^ were originally 

intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken up in 
order to restore artificially the prefonnative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 

Isolated anomalies are ; perfect Hiph'il ''ri3I3''ni Ez 36^^ with separating 
vowel (for on the analogy of verbs 4^1? ; imperfect S't?'') for 

iKi*’’’; 'Dtp'f! {imperfect Qal for ''2D''R) Nag®; imperfect Hiph'il Ex z^, 

either an error for 'pl'n'i, or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similaily, the Hiph'il p^pH 
(from p^lp) is ahvays used instead of P'p'n from 7‘p) ; hence also r))i‘'*pn, ''riil'’pn ^ 
imperat. HX’pn, infm. p''pn.— On Na i«, see § 69 u). 

§ 71 . Verbs '■'''a. Third Glass, or Verbs with Y6dh assimilated. 

In some verbs ‘‘"s, tlie YCdh (or tlie original Wdw) dees not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
Niln,^ is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 
therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 
invariably takes place in (prop. to sin'ead zinder) HifKil 
lloph’al W i 5 o hum, imperfect Nijdi'al JfvjpUU 
(in Is 27'* also is io be read with Ivonig; in 2 S 14^" the Masora 

has riglitly emendfed the KHlvdfh (T'n''l>in'l,A'’kich could only be the ist 
sing. perf. of a verb y^’a, to the imperative (jW'SnV in agreement with 
the context and all the early versions); to fdace, 

Ho'ph'al 'YS)] •, and probably also in the forms ordinarily derived from 
2 ^* 5 , viz, 3 ?? {Niffh'al), i ^''t any rate a stem is 

implied by the ii?V%xy 5 r 3 ??)riri ; instead of the anomalous Ex 2^ 

read with the Samaritan aiii'Tirib i.e. Besides the common 

form we find once P^*K in Is 44* (from io with ec transitive 

meaning, beside pif.!VfniraMS2hvo, I K 22^. Elsewhere the im 2 m.rfect 

These verbs, like verbs (cf, above, note on § 67 g), may perhaps havo 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs P'2 ' 
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[§ 72 « 


comntivo has tho form pi*?l Gn 2 o\ '•vhorc also 

other forms of P^*' are given ; and (Is 44 ", 49 ? ^ Q' ’’^'h 

from to form, are, howevei', used in fhe same sense. _ (.‘f, also 
Q^ES Ho 10^“; n 3 n|j?l (for according to § 47 h) 1 S o'-; 2 C!i 

(cf. § 69 w) and Is 28“’. This assimilation i.s f(nmd always with 
sibilants (mo.st frequently with v) except in the case ot (‘iH!! i K p/" 
(so ed. Mant., Ginsb., Ivittel ; but Jabl., Baer Jtn) and in m^n 
Gn4o“ Ek i6-’(cf. verse 4), -in/mitive IL>2>]ial (cf. 

§ 69^). 

§ 72 . (viiJcfo Ty), c. g. D^P io v.p. TannlipiiL M. 

Brookolmann, Sew.it Sprachwiss., p. 144 ft'. ; Grundrlffs. p. 605 ft'. 

(I 1. According to § 67 et a large number of monosyllabic stems ■were 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i.e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object lias been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The groiunl-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other eases (§ ^9 «)? .T'‘^ siny. 

masc. perfect, but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39 h), the a 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imperfccl 
indicative QttL These stems are consequently termed verbs f'V or 
more correctly (see below) 


^ Tlio term V'y was consequent on tlie vienv tliat tho Wnw (or '' in t]ie case 
of verbs in tliese steins "was originally consonantal. This view seemed 
especially to bo supported by the return of tlie IFdio in Pi'et (Dp- tin' 1 
usually passing into ' as in cf. Arabic qdwimmCi), and by certain forms 
of tho absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e.g. MID death, compared with 
M ^?0 to die. Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed stem qmva,m 
(in verbs v'y e.g. Jai/at) was always assumed, and D'p'' was referred to an 
original yaqwum, tho infmitite absolute Q’,p to original qauconi, the iiaytlcipk 
passive Dp to original qaimm. It nunst, however, be admitted : (1 1 that 
forms like Dp , Dp (see in) are only to be found in the latest bofiks, and are 
hence evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew form.s DDip. 
&c, ; (2) that to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem Dp, loads in 
many cases to phonetic combinations which are essentially improhahle, 
whej'eas the assumption of original midtUe-'imvei stems rend^‘r.^ a , simple and 
natural explanation almost always possible. These V'y stems an* therefore 
to be rigidly distinguished from tho real l"y stems of tho strung forms, such 
flF, yiS, &e. (see below, gg ), — As e.arly a.s the eleventh century tho right 
view with regard to YV stems was taken by Samuel ilannagid (of. Baclier, 
Jfben und Werke dcs Abulim'id, p. 16) ; recently by Bottcher Uyhrhaeh, 
§ I II 2), and (also as to stems) especially by Miiller, Btado, and 
Wellhausen (see above, § 67 «, note). On tho other hand, the old view of 
1 and » as consonants has been recently revived by Philipiti, Barth, 
M, hambei’t, and especially Brockelmann (op, cil,). 
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2. As in tlie case of verbs the monosyllabic stem of verbs h 
generally talces the vowel which would have been required in the 
second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which belonged to 
the ground-form, since this is essentially characteristic of the verbal 
form (§ 43&; § 676). However, it is to be I'emarhed: (a) that the 
vowel, short in itself, becomes of necessity long in an open syllable as 
well as in a tone-bearing closed ultima (except in Hoph‘al, see d), e. g. 

^rd sinff. maso.^erf. DiJ, but in a closed pe^iuUima 

&c.^; ( 6 ) that in the forms as we now have them the lengthening 
of the original short vowel sometimes tabes jDlace irregularly. Cf. /, 

Intransitive verbs middle e in the 2^erfeet Qal have the form HD he C 
is dead] verbs middle o have the form he shone, he teas 
ashamed, StD lie teas good? Cf. Qi-r. 

3 . In the im2)erfect Qal,22erfect Niplial, and throughout HiplCU and il 
Iloph'al the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qed 
and NiplCal the original d is the basis of the form and not the ? 
attenuated from d (§ 67 h] but cf also h below, on ^^'* 13 . 1 ), hence D’lp', 
for ydqdm ; CiipJ for ndqdm ; on the other hand, in the perfect JlipUU 
D'pn for htqim ; participle (on the Sere cf. s) ; perfect Hoph'al 

for huqam. 

A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and C 
becomes tocal Select when the tone is moved foiward, e.g. ho icill kill 

him ; so also in the zrdplur. imperfect Qal with paragogic ; pn^D'' (without 
Nun The wholly abnormal scriptio plena of g in TpinU Jer 2^^ (be.side 

n'Dil in the same verse) should, with Konig, be emended to "i''P'’n ; the 
incorrect repetition of the interrogative necessarily led to the pointing of 
the form as perfect instead of imperfect — But in Hophtal the u is retained 
throughout as an unchangeable vowel, when it has been introduced by an 
abnormal lengthening for the tone-long 0 (as in the Ne^j/i'al of verbs y'''!?). 

1 In Aramaic, however, always JjlDp ; also in Hebrew grammars before 
Qimhi WDp, Hpp) &e., are found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs 
only in 2)ause, e.g. HDp^ Mi 7®,il3rip 2 K 7®A 

® According to Stade {Grammaiik, § 385 c and /) the e in HD is of the • • 
nature of a diphthong (from «i, which arose from the union of the vowel 
the sign of tlie intransitive, with the a of the I’oot), and likewise the 0 in 
&c. (from au). But o (fx’om aii) could not, by ■§ 26 jj, remain in a closed 

penultima &c.) ; consequently (the 0 of these forms can only be 

toue-long, i.e. duo to lengthening of an original «, and similarly the B of 
np to lengthening of an oi-iginal L This is confirmed by the fact that the 

0 in Dp’ll is always, and in >iEy3, srdjjZrmpeT/ect, nearly always 

(the instances arc ii to 2), wx’itten defectively, Forms like nP’‘l3, 

&c., are therefore due to orthographic licence. 
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j" 4. The cases of unusxtal voa'cl leugiliening inontioiied in h are; 
wii^'fecl Qal D'pJ (also iu Arahic ydqmnu), hut jvmcc normal 
lengthening (§ 48 £ 3 pJ, with retraction of the tone (//dc/D/n), 

Qpjl (in hivperative D'ip, with normal lengtlieiiing of file v 

in the and HJDp, since, according to § 26 the a cannot 

he retained in a closed penultiina ; infiiiitire coniftrvi't Dp. In Jlyj/iU 
the original ? is naturally lengthened to t (D'PH, 'imperfect jnssiiv, 
Dp^, with retraction of the tone DpM) ; on the transii'vence ot this 
i to the IliplCIl of the sti*oug verb, cf. § 03 a. 

Tlie following forms require siieciai consideration : the j'.arhi'iptlc 
Q:d Dp is to bo traced to the ground-form with a unobscured, Arab. 
qAlU, § g g, and § 50 6. On this analogy the form would be cpumf 
whicli after absorption of the i became Dp, owing to the predominating 
character of the d. The nnchangeahleness of the d (p/ar. D'ipp . emstr. 
'Dp, &c.) favours this explanation. 

h In the vinperfcct Qal, besides the forms with original a (mnv d) there 
arc also forms with original d. Tin’s d was lenglhenud to a, and then 
further obscured to d ; hence espechilly ftc., from the 

perfect ND ]iq Ms come. In the imperfects (but cf. DJDknt i ,S 1 4-') 
and from the intransitive perfects 1^3 (see above, c), most 
probably also in ’ink'. 2K12”, nit <,3 01134^’’ from an unused ntN to 

-consent, and peihaps iu Diint 184*’, &c., as in the cases noticed in 
§ 63 e and especially § 67 n, the e of the preformative is lengtliened 
from i (which is attenuated from original 0) and thus y'i-hiis lu'came 
yt-heis, and finally yc-htfs. Finally the Siph. DipJ Qnl-qdm), imj^rrf’ct 
D‘p]> from yiqqmn, originally (§ 51 m) yhiqdm, urist.s iu the .same w;iy 
from the obscuring of a lengthened from d. 

I 5 . In the perfect NipKal and Miph'tl a i is inserted before the 
affovmativos beginning with a consonant in the ist and end persons, 
and regularly (but see Eem.) in the i/nqurfect QaL sometimes also 
in the imperfect IlipUn (as in nrk'DJjl Lv 7"'', cf. IU 2’-), before 

the termination of ns. As in ver])S (§ 67 d and note) tlicse 
separating voicels serve as an artificial ojieuing of the pia'ceding 
syllable, in order to preserve the long vowel ; iu the }-vrfrf. Jliph'il, 
however, before the i, instead of the t an e is somewhat often found- 
('as a normal lengthening of the original i.), especially after Wfln- eon.- 


. AiP ta Anibic, pi’op. Qti tm, since tlio tico vowels are lonitF apai’t' !)v f lio 
inseitiou of an k, cf. Aram, DKp ^ but also contracted, uh suk, Juir, for id'ik, 
&c. (cf, Wright’s Gramm, of the A 7 'ab{c Lamjmge, and cd. voi, i. p. 164'. 

^ ® (*^f* s Cli 6®-'’) could only bo an orthographic licence for 

; perhaps, however, was originally intended. 
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semtivQ, Dt 4®, 30', as well as before tbe affommtives and or 
before suffixes, Dt 2 2^, i S 6® i K 8^^, Ez 34'^. For in all these cases 
the tone is removed from the ^ to the following sjdlable, and this 
forward movement of the tone produces at the same time a weakening 
of the i to e j thus Q'pn, (or 'pn ; on nrfnyn Ex 193 cf. a;), but 

5 &c., Ex 26®, &c. ; Dt 4®“, Nil 18^''’ (ef., however, ’i3bprii_ Mi 
In the same way in the ist fQTs. smcj. of the perfect Niph'al, the u 
before the separating vowel is always modified to (“'flitl’ip?) • cf. v. 

In the imperfect and the separating vowel '— always 

bears the tone 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone-long 0 and A.’ 
5 instead of u and * we find in wqxrfect Qal niNDlp (see § 76 ^) ; Tpb'W Ez 
(also in the same verse) ; i S 7^^ (cf. Ez 35® ; on the 

K'^tluhh cf. above, note on § 69 7 j) ; ni“jk]R1 1 S 14®'^ from lib? {W'-thihh 

and they saw, see § 75 w) ; in liipJiil, e.g. WdSh Ex 20*^®, also ''^is''3n 
Jb Jer 22*®; Jb 20I®; with a separating vowel, e.g. 

Lv 7®“ from KiS. S'^gMl without f* occurs in the tmpetfect Qal hi 
Ez 13d®, Zo ; and in Hiph’il Mi 2^® : the Dages in tlie Nun is, with 
Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best authorities. 
Whollj'' abnormal is n 3 D''prt Jer 44^®, probably an erroneous transposition of 
D'' (for ni^Dpri), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling nj}p’'pjR or 

6, The tone, as in veiffis (cf. § 6^7 h), is also; generally retained I 

on the stem-syllable in verbs before the affonnatives n^j, 

thus ncp (but also^^ HISi 2 K 19^^ probably for the sake of rhythmical 
uniformity with the following ; after loam conseeutwe 

Is 23'') ; (hut also cf. Is 28', 29®, Na 3®^, 1^76®, Pr 5®, La 4’®; 

I S 8"; so especially before a following K, cf. §49 1 , Nu 13® ; 

Is 19^; before y, 131b Pr 30^b La 4”); but befoi'e 

a suffice or with 2 Gli 28*®; P?2^P' Pt 33”, &c. 

7 . The foi'ination of the conjugations Pt'eZ, Fieal, and IJithpael is, m 
strictly speaking, excluded by tbe nature of verbs ^'"y. It is only in 
the latest books that we begin to find, a few secondary formations, 
probably borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy of verbs (with 
consonantal 1. see below, y^); e.g. the Fi‘el Al? to surroimd, only in 

and with change of V to 'j Est 9®b Est 9®% 
inpf. infin. Ez 13®, Eu 4'&e-, Est 9''^ Sie^imperat. 

Dn from to he guilty. The JTithpcitl 
Josp^b which belongs to the older language, is probably a 
denominative from ‘I'S. On the other hand the otherwise less common 
conjugation FGlcl (see § 55 c), with its jpassive and reflexive, is usually 
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employed in tlie sense of Piil and as a substitute foi’ it, e. g. dD^p 
seA ujp ivom 0?P; ndlD to slaugker, i S i 4 « if \ 2 S i« from'd=ld. 
d»n to ^a-aZi5;passive dph, from d^j reflexive dliyJin to sih^ ones, If 
(cf. Jb if iny)«z^s^) from reciprocal fenn to he ashamed 
hefom om emollier, Gn a®. The conjugation FUpB (§ 55 f\ on the 
analogy of verbs V% is less common, e.g, ^dSd to hurl wumy from 
?3pi to contain from P’3 ; “^ipdiP to destroy from d^p. 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal, 

rtgjio IS dead^Sm. ddD, 2ncl «. Hdp (ef. §4417; §66/0; ist '^Id' 
m (even in we, Gn plur. ^JID, lepers. ^ 6 , inpause ^6 • 

uasa.Iiamea,:^^Z^ U has shone, 2MrAZ\^ > zitZ k, he rjood, 

For Cl'?d 3 as/^««aY?, Ez .,2=0. 

For 13 Is 2711 reacnj, or, with LXX, ly. 

0 Isolated anomalies in the arc : (with tlm original ending of 

m § 44 0.-In"^3a 

T Jroppod eontrary to custom. In 

“> 1'<'“>‘ a'« 

«s.oril.aI eiro? ^“ « is portap, simpl,: 

^ tlif™ P w “ir™ * *■ ““ “''■P H» w’*. »lso in 

d0M2fffiesi«tcjnito(iuiiessh''M«Wistnnn,.n.w7 r , • 

Ben-kpit ii for nos; 0.', if T ” '■*" *“ 

nw»^ " "" """'o®- »f rsrtWples of verbs ,, (ubo 

mosnik dI .°™ . T'’“ '■■■ “’ •? "■■‘^ ■•' 

vorbal adjoclivos of U.O fb’rm fd f /!' “n ! f'*’” i''' ’'" 

? a. 1 ™, i„ d a/rf l;f 'f * ■■ 'yP* '?V. 

finiim instruct in u, as dWi imwrJh-fJ t f®^i‘^sponding' imperaUve and wj. 

05:. PP)i tat tjin' 

did; S 6 i,p«, ia^.Wrr Oto 0^,, ' ^' ' 

^ 'fcaf’DS 

T Where the tmpci/ict tahvavs inf,..v'r>rn' • 

aad «»<«.., also ii V’"' 

an andnot rather' a f ^if it ho a verb 

— ^ muuca on the analogy of vorlis ^ 

with Klostermann^fier the LXX^J^xS^’ evidently corrupt ; read 
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siuee tlie imperfect of t3^p appears as in 95^®. On the other hand 
(as if from 5Jiip, on, the analogy of Si3^, &c.) occurs as wnpej/ecf of 
^’p'* ('*"S). The w?iPe^ecfJ^‘T’ , with 0, On 6®, probably in the sense of to ntZe, 
has no corresponding perfect, and is pei-haps intentionally dilferentiated 
from the common verb p"!^ to ^xede^e (from ’’'’■'JJ). Or can be a jussive 
after (cf. § 109 d) ? Similarly DiniR might be taken as 

a case of a jussive after xb, with irregular scriptio plena (as in Ju i6®“), in 
Dt 7^®5 13®, 191®-®^ 25I®, Ez perhaps in all these cases 

D^nn was originally intended, as in Is 13^®, Jer 21’, while cases like Df!]^ 
tp 72I® are to be explained as in § 109 k. — ThQ infinitive absolute always has 0, 
e.g, »p^ Dip Jer44^^9. 

3. In the imperative with afformatives ("'D^pj ^D^p) the tone is on the stem 
syllable (cf., however, Ju 5^® intentionally varied from ; also 

Ze 13’'' and Is 51® beside ''DID ''*1^^ ; Zc 9®; Is 21®, ^ n6®, 

likewise for rbjdhmical reasons). So also the lengthened form, as 
Jer 3I®, ip 7®, and iTl^iy vei-se 7. But if an b? follows in close connexion, the 
lengthened imperative usually has the form HD^p, kc.fi in order to avoid 
a hiatus, e.g. Ju 4^®, xp 82®; hence also befoi'e nin^, Q®rc perpetuum 
(§17 c), G. g. xp 3®, 7® HD^p (cf., howevei'j in the same verse ITI^y and in Jer 40®, 
HD# before X), and so even before D 43h 74®®, &c. (Dd''*!). 

4. In the jussive, besides tho form Dp*" (see above, /), Dip) also occurs t 
(as subjunctive, Ec 12^; aiD3 p So^® may also, with Delitzseh, be regarded as 

a vohmtative) , incorrectly written plene, and Dp) (Gn 27®^; cf. Ju fd®, 
Pr 9^-^®), which, however, is only orthographieally different from D^p) (ef, 
Jer 46®). Iir the impmfect consecutive (Dp®), inpattoe Dp)l, see above,/) if tliei’o 
be a guttural or “1 in the last syllable, a often takes the place of 0, e.g. 
nPVand he rested ; SD®'! and it teas moved : “\D% and he iurned aside, Ju 4'^®, Ru 4^ 

-T“ . • . '-T- “ ' ' < ' . _ <■ 

(distinguished only by the sense from Jlipliii “lD®Vawd72e removed, Gn 8^®) ; 

Ex 21^, 2 K 6®®, 17® (but also “12)') from both “5^S to sojourn, and “I^IS to /ear) ; 
Pjy®! (to be distinguished from P]ysVand he flew. Is ,6®) and he was tvearxj, Ju 421, 

I S 2 S 21^®, but probably in all these cases for Fiyp) from ?]y) 

is intended. For 2 S 1 3® the Q®re rightly requires 117^1)1). On 

the other hand, in an oj>en syllable always JDip)), 

(apNI), see § 49 c. 

Examples of the full plural ending p with tho tone (see above, 0 are 7^ 
pnpri Gn 3®-i ; PD12) ^ 104’ ; ps^n) Jo 2«-7-®, 

II. On Mph'al. 

5. The form of the rst siw^. pc?/. 'rnDSlpJ , which frequently occurs (‘’712^02 ^ t’ 
'ni'lDll, cf. also the ptop. plwr, D®p^D2 Ex 14®), serves as a model for tho 
2nd sing. nibbpJ, DiDipi, and the 1st p7Mr. ^2iD'p3 given in tlio paradigm, 
although no instances of these forms are found ; but of the 2nd pxhtr. the 

^ Cf. Delitzseh's commentary on ^ 3®. 
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only examples found have 0 (nofc «), viz. p have been scatiered, 

20' ■«, and and ye shall loaifie yourselves, Ez 2o<3, 36^1,— To tlie r (inst ' ' 

of a) of the preformative may he traced the pcfict 1^3 Ze (analo-ous''r 
le .i^rject and participle piSJ, see below, ee\ imperfect liyt for yi'’iP’ n-l 

9 s ). 5 03 I ® '4 , 31 DJ Is 59“ are lo bo I'csardoa as in.O)!«i,-ss (iMi*. 

III. On llip>}i% Eoph'al, and WM, 

“arf- nSTtV? » separating VO, ™l (see above 

«ao«V^& ; r f«r te«a-a,’ref: 

§ ), -330 tBl plur. lU, mi frem JtS 2 Oh agJ* even DBDn (i 2~ ,■■ 

Nn If, to.; of. aS ijM, also [HOT Ex fs, ang .yfiagi Ho'^s . 
elseivhoro, ,vlth ,«i«, 'fcni Is J4»»; of. 'sj.DnVjer ibis’,,,, 

rain. Ex 29S.. to.-In Hies, oases' the c of the iirs;',;’li:.b,e i I 

before the ant. 'oanltiil «« 'f * 

a Siiliix in the 3rd siny. masc. (except Gn Tnisi ^ -iZ ^ ^ 

the vowel of the initial syllable is /fo^Jt^A-sclrinlr’ 

Baieph-Paihali (KOnig) ; on ^Jlbnn '2 K i 

- 2/ , 30 , Ez 344, and above, i The 3rd fem. per/, irm nwAi r r , "g • 
quite abnormal for H^-Sn from fl^D or . * ' " ” ^ 

* 1 ^ 5 ? 

of i), Di SI., Nof, ssvjt aoK ‘ "'iHi £• insteai! 

conjugations instead of — The irremibi ^ h!nXf •• ' in these 

amen from a combinatfon of tw^S t f inis evidently 

i 3 .^:) and (from nr^) • theM r cadmgs, viz. DTOJiqni (from 

l!''?1nasa(niet;p&Ho),„r/s«^^^^^^^ 

::tir/"“i^:w afoofoniit. 

hie N^n Jer ijris ig irregular (for N‘an Gn 

iS 2 o 40 ; ef. 3 K 8G) is infpn/i 1 -t " '^ ^ ’ pciimps }'^'>5n (as in 

...a u _ . ' Sion ot the n occurs in .T«r. 7,,7 ,, /'ll: ,0, .. 
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and he took awat/, Gn The ist sing, of the commonly 

has the form Neh 2^0, or, more often, defectively lyxV i K 2^®, less 

frequently the foriii Jos 14'^. — For 5 ]p^ Zp i® (after’^' PjbX) and in 

verse 3, I'ead PjDK from 5 ^pN, on the analogy of IIOX § 68 g: similarly in 
Jer S« DSpk instead of DB'pS<. 

In the imperfect Polel the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, but without a shortening of the vowml of the final syllable ; e. g. 

'i 3 bpnn Pr 1484 } Jb 35” ; ef. Pr 2588, and aec. to Baer 'S fj'injyil 

Jb 30^8 (ed. Mant., Ginsb, 'b | 53 nJ]ll), always in principal pause; on the 
with Sere, cf. § i6/. 7,— As PJlffll cf. Is i6^°. 

As participle Soph' al btiAlSn occurs in close connexion, Gn 43^8- cf. § 65 ct. 

Peculiar contracted forms of Polel (unless they are transitives in QaZ) are CC 
3353^3 Jb 311®, 41®, ' 133 A 131 A 1 Is 646 for 33333 ^ 3 , &c. [but read 33333 ^ 

(§ 5 S 7 c), or'333'liy';, and 3 ’ 333 pni ; also DdAK Jb ij'*, for DbpAri.— In 

Is 15® 3351^' appears to have arisen from the Pvpel « after the loss 

of the 3 having been lengthened to a, which has then been obscured to 0. — 

For the strange form 3 |''pf 3 ipri 3 ^ i39®A which cannot (according to § 52 s) 
be explained as a participle with the t 3 omitted, read 'pJlDS. 

IV. In General. 

8 . The verbs 3 '’''y are primarily related to the verbs V'‘'V (§ 67), which were d(l 
also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analysing them 

to pay attention to the differences between the inflexion of the two classes. 
Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and Eiph'U with 
icdw consecutive, the whole of Hoph'al, the Pi'lel of verbs 3 '''J?, and the Pd'il of 
verbs ; see § 67 s. Owing to this close relation, verbs 3 '‘'y sometimes 
have forms which follow the analogy of verbs y'^JJ, e. g. perfect Qal t|l he has 
despised (from T 32 , as if from 112 ) Zc 4^° ; perfect Mph'al 3 C 3 Jer 48^1 (for 3 iD 3 
from * 3313 , as if from Tib). The same explanation equally applies to nDp 3 
Jb loi for nt 3 p 3 (cf. § 67 dd)=-nQ‘lp 3 from D 3 p, and 3 t 3 p 3 Ez 6^ (for 313 ip 3 >; 
31 I 3 H''. 3 ' 3 A *1 verse 15 ; 312313 {imperative) Nu 17^® ; 33 ) Mi 2® ; 

Eiph'U perfect IflH Is 18® for Ifin (cf. § 29 q), which is for Pfin from 1333 . On. 
the other hand the imperfects “Ip' Ex 48^^ (unless it be intended for “ID'*, 
cf. ^ !.*>**) and nS) Hb 2®, are to be regarded according to § 109 %, simply as 
rhythmically shoidened forms of and n'B). 

9. in common with verbs y^'y (§ 67 p) verbs 3 '''y sometimes have in Eiph'al CC 
and Eiph'U the qiiasi-Aramaie formation, by which, instead of the long 
vowel under the preformative, they take a short vowel with Dagel forte in the 
following consonant; this variety is frequently found even along with 
tho ordinary form, e. g. D'’pn to iwcifc, imperfect IT'D) (also n'Dn, IT'P'’) ; 

3 ''En imperfect to ?T?nore (from 33 D), also Jfoph'aZ 3 pn Is 59'^ (on Dgn 

cf. § 29 £7) ; sometimes with a difference of meaning, as fipn to cause io resi,''- 
but ri'in {imperfect n'' 3 ), consecutive nl )3 Gn ; imperative nSH, plMr. 3 n'' 3 n) to 
set deicn ; for nn'lni (Baer, Ginsburg pill) Zc 5^1 (which at any rate could 
only be explained as an isolated passive of ir(jpA'iZ on the analogy of the 
biblical Aramaic Jip'’p4] Dn 7*) we should probably read nnpn'l w’iHi 

As th(i passive of this Eipiliil we should expect tho Hoph'al 1333)1 , which 
is, no doubt, to be read for n| 3 n in La 5®. : 
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Klostermann after the LXX. In Dn 8'^ the !D''“in is intended for 

n perfect Hiph'il. There is also a distinction in meaning between 
to spend the night, to remain, and Ex 16'^ QVa {K^lhlhh ; conversely, 

verse 2 KHMhh participle Ex 168, Xu 142’?, to he 

stubborn, obstinate', in the latter sense from the form only is found, 
Ex 173. Other examples are Kiph’al 7*1133 he was circumched, Gn 1726^. 
participle 34®^ (from not .^p 3 ) ; ” 1 ^ 1)3 he is waked up, Ze 2^'^ (see above, ®) ; 
Eiph'il La Tr 42b 

# ’ Perhaps tlie same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guttural 

with Lagel forte implkikim, which others derive differently or would emend, 
0. g. for giniRl and she hastened (from t 7 ^n) Jb gi'* ; (another reading 

is Dynl I S 15^^ 25^^ (14®® Q*rt') from ID^J? or D’’^ to fly at anything. Both, 

as far as the form is concerned, would bo correct apocopated imperfects from 
nt^n and ntsy (n''?), but those stems only occur with a wholly different 
meaning. 

10. Verbs with a consonantal TFaio for their second radical, are infieeted 
*** throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not 
a weak letter, e. g. ”lin, imperfect "li ni_ to be tohiic ; 1 ? 13 , imperfect yi 3 ^ to expire ; 
nn to bo uncle ; Pills to cry ; Pi’el , imperfect to %aickedly ; jiil.y to bend, 
lUtlipa’cil niyPin to bend oneself; and this is especially the ease with verbs 
which are at the same time 0. g. PllS, Fi'el H-IS to conimantl, Hip to waif, 
niT to drink, Pi’el n-IT (on IJPIX Is iC®, see § 75 dd) and to give ip 

drink, &a. ■ 

§ 73 . Verbs middle i (vulgo ''"v), e.g. to discern. 
Paradigm JV. 

a 1. These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
and ill contrast to tljcin may lie termed '>"}}, or more correctly, 
\iyin-t verbs, from the characteristic vowel of the impf., imjier., and 
injln. conslr. This distinction is justified in so far as it refers to a 
difference in the pronunciation of the imperfect and its kindred forms, 
the imperative and wfin. constr . — the verbs having t% lengthened from 

original n and f'j? having i, lengthened from original ?. In other respects 
verbs siinjdy belong to the class of really monosyllabic stems, which, 
by a strengthening of their vocalic clement, have been assimilated to the 
triliteral form ' (§ 67 a). In the QaZ the monosyllabic stem, as 

in V'V, has a lengthened from a, tlms \TWhJms set; infinitive 
injimtive absolute Hity, imperative imperfect jussive ri|:3’^ 

(§ g), imperfect consecutive perfect Qal of some verbs 

^ That verbs V'V and '"y are developed from biliteral roots at a iieriod before 
the differeniiation of the Semitic languages is admitted even by Niildeke 
{PeUriige sur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassburg, 1904, p. 34 ff.), although ho contests 
the view that ''nS ’3 and ipin'*"} are to be raievred to Eiph'll with the preforma- 
tive dropped. 
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§ 73 H 

used to be treated as having a double set of forms, a regular series, 
and others like without the preformative, e. g. Dn 10^ ; 'nb*'? 

Dn 9^, also 7J133 139® ; fiP'l thou strivest, Jh 33^‘\ also Xa 3®^ 

The above j)e?/ecfe {i'’?, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 

middle e (properly t), the ? of which has been lengthened to i (like 
the lengthened to 4 in the imperfect Qal oi It is more 

probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of llijdiitl. 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of T?, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
•perfect (but pS only in Dn 10^), l'’3n (but injin. 

abs. r?! only in Pr 23^), imperative (only in Dn 9^® immediately 
before also three times, and n3''2 

Elsewhere ITipKU- formo are in rrse along with actual (laZ-forms with 
the same meaning, thus : (also i*)), Ci'b’lO placing (but only in 

-1h 4-'’, Avhich, with the critically untenable 'l?%n Ez 21-^ is the only 
instance of 33 in JlipJiU), n'JD hrtahiny forth Ju 20™, with inJln. Qal 
irT'S; ^D^'nri they rushed forth Ju 2o^h with E^'H, r'??? glanciuy, 

also in perfect 5*^'; he spat out, with imperat, Qal passives 

we find a few aipiarcnt imperfeds lloplial, which are rt ally (according 
to § o3 ri) imperfects passive of QetZ, e. g. Is 66*^ from to turn 
■round, from "fEi to sing, from to set, 

2. The above-mentioned ///p/f-ZZ-forms might equally well be derived b 
from verbs and the intluence of the analogy of verbs V'y is 
distinctly seen in the Niph’al |i33 (gronnd-form nahan), Fvlel iPd2j and 
IlUhptdcl (pJSPn. The very close relation existing between veihs “’"y 
and V'y is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms 
occur side Ity side in Qal, thus from ?''n to turn rotmtl, imperative also 
Mi 4’”; to place, infinitive construct commonly (2S14" 
d'b Q'^rii),iriipterfect bnt Ex 4” 1*^ other verbs one form is, 

at any rate, the more common, e. g. to exidt (^^2 only 'Idv 2-f^ KHlubh)] 
from p!? (perhaps denominative from to spend the night, pPP occurs 
six times as iafinitire con.stri/ct, only in Gn 24®'* ; hut the 
is always {''P, See . — Of verbs ''''y the most common are to set, 
to strive, p'^ to judge, to rejoice ; cf. also perfect ^3 {raiddle 

^ Since n 33 ^ 139^ mighi; be intended for 032 , there remains really no 
form of pH which must necessarihj he explained as a Qal, except the 
•jilur. £j'' 3 H Jer 49’. Nevertheless it is highly probable that all the above 
instances of Hiph'il-ibrms, parallel with Qal-forms of the same meaning, 
are merely due to a secondary formation from the imperfects Qal pH^ 

&c., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects lliph'll ; so Barth, ZDMQ, xliii, 
p. 190 f.) and NowmaZ&j'WwKfl', p. 119 f. 



Y 6 M ill kvsihie) to compreJiend, to measure, Is 40^" ; (as in Araliic 
and Syriac) to msh upoyi, and the denominative ^yerfect (from i*'; 2 ) to 
^yass the summer, Xb 18®. On the other hand, QW**11 and they shall Jish 
them, Jer 16^®, generally exiilained as perfect Qal, denominative from 
5 '^ prohahly represents a denominative 

C Corresponding to verbs properly Y'V, mentioned in § 72 gg, there are 
certain verbs with consonantal Todh, as to hate, to famt, ri)n 
to become, to he, iTtl to Ike, 

d Eem. I. In the perfect Qal srcl/em. sing. Hi?] oeeurs once, Zc 5<, for 
%vith the weakening of the tonelessa toe (as in the/m. partidple nTiT Is 51/); 
of. the analogous examples in § 48I and § 80 i. — 2nd sing, masc, 90®, 0 -i- 

(before SJ; ef. § 72 s) ; ist stag, once y- 75®, witFra', without any 
apparent reason ; ist plur, Ju 19*® for Idn-nil The lengthened imperative 
has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, HVI' ngn ^ ; see further, 

§ 72 s.— Examples of the infinUive absolute nre : Utigando, Ju ii-“, Jb 40^ ; 

Jer 42^®; njy jwnaado, Is 22’’. On the other hand, Tl'l (for Dh) 
Jer 50^^ f'-? 23h i^Tin ^Ifl Ex 30^® E^th., are ii-regular and perhaps 

due to incorrect scrixitio plena ; for the last the Cfre requires /-in , 

but read ijlHpcf. § 113 ic. 

C 2. The aZ/orfcHed wnpefyeef usually has the form more rarely, 

with the tone moved back, e.gv i^ Ex 23^ n S 9®. 

So wUii icmv consecutive &S^?) and ke^jiaced, [ 5 *Vand 7 iCj|)erc«md; with a middle 
guttural ana I S ajW (see § 72 ee) ; with 1 as 3rd radical, Ju 5^ 
As|ussiTO of fSn is found in Jn 1 9-® (in pause) and Jb 17®, for For 

Pr 3S0 AedJ (Q®ra nnip) read 

jT 3. As parikipth active Qal spe^iding the night, oeeurs enoo, hich 13‘^; 
participle passire a'g' Jfu 34®^, i 89"^, Ob'*; feminine niisb* 2 S 13"'", in the 
Q’^rc, even aeeording io the reading of the Oriental schools (see p, 3S, note 2' : 
the K^thibh has niifK*. A passire of Qal (ef. above, § 52 e and s, and § 53 u) 

from may perhaps bo seen in Db’''J1 Gii 5c"® (also On KetJtlhh 
<fru Dg'W; the Samaritan in both places has DtJ*!'!), and also in TfD'''’ Ex 30**% 
Samaritan Against the explanation oi' ‘JD'i* as a lEgiEcd-fm-m from 

Barth {Jubdschrift . , . Hildtslteimer, Berlin, 1S90, p. 151) rightly urges 
that the only example of a Hiph'il of 7}!|D is the doubtful Tjp^l, which is 
probably an i'-impcrfect of gak— The explanation of &o., as a possirc of 
gai ainsing from yiysam, Sco.^yyiysam (so Earth, ibid., note lyis certainly also 
unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional reading i.s open to 

. . question. • : ; 

■ ■ *'■■■■ ' ' !{S ^ ^ 

^ In verbs H,")! the always retains its ccnsonantal amIiu* ; tlu iye sli-iiiH 
are, therefore, to bo regarded as verbs midcUe Guthirnl (§ 6.1 An exception 
is yN 3 ) Ee 12® if it bo hupetfed Hiph'il of ^-‘ 1 S 3 (for ) but if the Ibrm has 
really been correctly transmitted, it should nither i;o referred to and 
regarded as incorrectly written for J* 3 \ On V,Ji 3 (from niS3_), wiikh was 
formerly treated here as see now § 75 a;, ^ ^ 


§ 14^, Verbs i^by e. g. i6 Jlii^ 0. 

The in these verhs, as in yerbs is treated in some cases as Ct 
a consonant, i.e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz, : 

1. In those forms which terminate with the N, the final syllable 

always has the regular vowels, if long, e. g. Sii'bj i. e. 

the fr? simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter suffering 
any change whatever. It is just possible that after the altogether 
heterogeneous vowel 4 the t? may oiiginally have preserved a certain 
consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final s quiesces in 
a preceding a (as in the perfeci, imperfect^ and Qal, in the 

2)erfeet JS'iph’al, and in Fu-al and Iloph'al) this a is necessarily 
lengthened to a, by § 2*7 g, as standing in an open syllable ; e. g. 

&C. 

The imper/eci aud imperative Qal inrnriahly have a in the final syllable, on ^ 
the analogy of verbs ioriiae (?M#«rah's ; cf., however, § 76 a.— In the imperfict 
IlUhpa'el (I occurs in the final syllable not only (according to § 54 &■) in the 
principal pause (Nu 3i‘®), or immediately before it (Jb 10^®), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lv Nu 19®-*^, but even out of pause with 
Nu 6"^, and even before in Nu 19*2. 

2. When K stands at the end of a syllable before an ftfforinative C 

beginning with a consonant (n, i), it likewise quiesces with the 
preceding vowel; thus in the perfect Qal (and HopJidl, sen heluAv) 
(quiescing Avith it it regularly becomes ^awes for &:c.); 

but in the per/«;t of all the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
so far as they occur, it is preceded hy Were &c,), and in the 

«??!per«i!7\-e and mper/ecJ by ;S®p/id?, 

(at The S^ghol of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be d 
considered as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original d (see § S (.Q. In the same way the e of the perfect forms in Pi'rl, 
Hif/ipa'el, and Bq^htil might be traced to an original X (as in other cases the 
i' and t in the final syllable of the 3rd siny. inasc. perfect of these conjuga- 
tions), although this 1 may have only been , attenuated from an original d. 
According to another, and probably the corroet explanation, however, both 
the ,S(,rt! and the are due to the analogy of verbs (§ 75/) in 

consequence of the close relation between the two classes, ef. § 75 n».-— No 
form of this kind occurs in Pu’al ; in the, pafeci Bopkfd only ilio and laasc. 
sins'. nni?nn Ez 40^, lengthened according to rule, 

(Ij) Before suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (©. g. the t? 

retains its consonantal value; so before AJ and 03 , e.g. Gt 8^ ; 

Ez (cf. § 65 7 i), not &e., since these suffixes, 'by § 58/, 

ajre likewise attached to the verb^form by a connecting vowel in tho form of 
SHca mohilei — As mjinifi're Qar with, suffix notice .^Snp .Ez 25® ; p«rt(C(>[c- with 
suffix Is 43^; infinitite Fi'U doubly anomalous form 

(fov or is perhaps, a combining tho, 

readings and . 



iS begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
wliicli consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
t is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form tben follows the 
of the strong verb, e.g, maf a, &c. (in pawse; 

Eemakks. 

1. Verbs mi(lcU& e, like to he full, retain the Sere also in the other 

persona of the pe?/6>c<, e. g. 'nsfe Est f has „ owing to its transitive 

; for DflN'T* Jos 4^^ read with Ewaid DOXI''). Instead of the form 

she names, on the analogy of the n'v-forms noticed in § 75 wj, occurs in. 
(from riNIp , cf. § 44 /), and with a different meaning (it he/alls) 
in Dt 3120^ Jer442», in both places before and hence, probably, to avoid 
a hiatus (on the other hand, nNtDni Ex 5’®, could only be the and sins', jbasc. ; 
the text which is evidently corrupt should probably be emended to 
wni with the LXX) ; in t/- ii8“; in JfopAVd nX 3 n 

Gn 33^'. — Tito 2nd/am. sitig. is written lIKIp by Baer, Gen &c., according 

to earlj* MSS. L -L 

2. The infn. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs H'v (r!i? 5 , &e., 

see § 75 nn) in the feminine form ; so always fisbip to fill (as distinguished 
from IsSd fullness), Lv S®*, 12^-“, 25^®, Jer 29^®, Ez 5®, also %vritten JTlN^D 
25« 'jb 20=2, &c., and Est 1®. Cf. further, nN"lp Ju 8‘ ; 

8^® ; before suffixes, Ez and likewise in Ifiph. Zo is"*; also in BVel 
Ex 31®, 35®®, or Bn g®, &c. KHhihh ; with suffix 2 S 21®. — Oil 

the (iirama'izing) infinitives and see § 45 e; on flSlpb obviam, 

19 k, — D 5 ^ 5 i'b 3 when ye find, Qn 32^®, stands, accoi’ding to § 93 g, for 
DpXSfi. The tone of the lengthened imperative HNSp Ps 41® as MiV’ref (before 
''^S5) is to be explained on rhythmical grounds; cf. the analogous eases in 
§ 72 s.— -The 2nd fan. plur. tinjwrative in Eu 1® has, according to Qimhi, the 
form TfXi’ip and in verse 20 tJNIP ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition 
and Ginsburg, on good authority, read 

I 3. The particjp?e/e»i. is commonly contracted, e. g. nXSb (for nx 5 b) 2 S 18®, 
cf. Est2^®; so jVtp/^'aM^N'bsJ Bt 30”, Zc 5'^ (but Is 30®®), and lloph'al, 

Gn 38®; less frequent forms are nXSiD Ct 8^®; i K 10®® (cf. § 76 h, 

nxb> beside as infinitive construct from and without S'? (see k) 

riffi' (from Bt 28®'^. In the forms d'KIph sinning, i S 14®®, cf. 99®; 

/tfignmg them, Neh 6®, the X is elided, and is only retained ortho- 
graphically (§ 23 c) after the retraction of its vowel; see the analogous 
cases in § 75 00,— On the;>h«*. masc.ptcp. Mpfu cf. § 93 00. 

4. Frequently an N which is quiescent is omitted in writing (| 23 f ) : 

in the middle of the word, e. g. iiii i S 25® ; ''ri|D Nu xi“, cf. Jb i~i ; 
Ju 4’®, cf. Jb 32I8. In imperfect Jer 9”, Zc 5®, Eu 3 (but the 
same form occurs with Yodh pleonastic after the manner of verbs r\"b in 
Ez according to the common i-eading; cf. § 76 b and Jer 50®®) ; in Pj'fb 
elision of the X, cf. § 75 00) Gn 31®®; and Jilso hi 

^the end of the word ; il'l i K 12^® K'-’tkihh ; 
JIiph'il''pm 3 K Ib«, cf. Is 33I® (\i3nn for X'bnn perfect mph'-n of ni?n formed 

*!|V v;iv, ■ T T 
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after the manner of verbs ; in the imperfeci Hiph'U KHhlhh 

'3^ f 141®; ’’3^? I K 21^®, Mi in the tnfiniiivef Jer 32^®^ in the parUciph, 

2 S 5®, I K ai^i^ Jer 19I®, 39’®, all in K^lJubh always before K, hence 

perhaps only a scribal error). 7 

5, In the jMssire, imperfect consecutive, and imperative Hiph'il a number of cases I 
occur with ! in the final syllable; cf. Is 36^^ (in the parallel passages 
2 K 1 829, 2 ch 32I6 Neh 82 (before y) ; KWl 2 K 21” (cf. 

I K l62, 2 122) . 2 K 629 . ^20^ 2 K if, ; imperative 

K'an Jer 172s ; is 43^ (in both eases before y). If the tradition be 

coi-rect (which at least in the defectively written forms appears very doubtful) 
the retention of the 4 is to be attributed to the open syllable ; while in the 
closed syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and fern., and the 2nd smg, masc. after 1 
consneuim, the 'i is always reduced to e. In the examples before y considera- 
tions of euphony may also have had some influence (cf, § 75 7i?j).. — In 
Ez 40®, Baer reads with the Westei-n school N'S*! , while the Orientals read 
in the K^lMhh NIS'l, and in the Q’^re 

On the transition of verbs to forms of see § 75 nn. 

§ 76 . Verbs TV'h, e.g, nba to reveal. Varadigm P, 

'Bvohkelmann, Semit. SpracMeiss., p. 149 ff.; Grundriss,p. 618 ff.— G-. E. Berry, 
‘Original Waw in verbs’ in XX. 256 f. 

These verbs, like the verbs '‘"a (§§ 69, 70), belong to tivo different a 
classes, viz. tbose originally 'i'''!? and tliose originally wbicb in 
Arabic, and even more in Etbiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 
In Hebrew, instead of the original ) or “i at the end of the \vord, 
a n ahvays appears (except in the fttc]^. pass. Qal) s,s a j)urely ortho- 
graphic indication of a final vowel (§ 23 ; hence both classes are 
called il"b, e. g. for has revealedy flb^ £ov '>b^ he has rested. 

By far the gTeater number of these verbs are, however, treated as 
originally '"ij; only isolated forms occur of verbs 

to be at rest maybe recognized as originally in the forms in wdiich ^ 

the Wfm appears as a strong consonant, cf. ist siwgf. perfect Qal Jb 320^ 

the parUci2ele '\b'^ and the derivative HlbEi reaf ; on the othei' hand tiie imperfect 
is (with r&Z/i). In (Arab. ^Uy) to anaieer, and (Arab. ISy)® to be 
aflictcd, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, which have been assimi- 
lated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s.v. n|^). ' 

1 jVccording to Wellhausen, ‘Ueber einige Aiden scbwaeber Verba’ in his 
Skiiczen, vi. p. 235 ff., the f]"b verbs, apart from some true and some 
probable '*'■'!?, are to be regarded as originally biliteral. To compensate for 
their arrested develoi)ment they lengthened the vowel after the 2nd radical, 
as the V'y verbs did after the ist radical. But although tbei-e is much to be 

said for this view, it fails to explain pausal forms like iTDp 2<). It seems 
impossible that these should all be late formations, 

2 la the Meba' inscription, line 5, and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing, 
masc. imperfect I’i'el, and iii line 6, )2ys^ J wiii oppress as ist sing. 
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Of Quito a. diffei'ent class are fclioso vei'bs of wliicli tlie tiiird indical is a 
fdistinsviishcd by Mamk)- Tliese are iulleeted tliroughoufc like 
Cf. § 65 note on the heading. 
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C The grammatical structure of verbs (s 3 e Paradigm F) is based 
on the following laws : — 

1 . In all forms in which the original Yddh oi' Wmv would stand at 
the end of the word, it is dropped (cf. § 24 < 7 ) and n takes its place as 
an oithographic indication of the preceding long vowel. Such an 
indication would liave been indispensable, on practical grounds, in the 
still unvocalized consonantal text. But even after the addition of 
the vowel signs, the orthographic rule remained, with insignificant 
exceptions (see § 8 7 c, and a in &c.), that a final vowel must be 

indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs the n which is here em- 
ployed as a vowel letter is preceded hy the same vowel in the same part 
of the verb throughout all the conjugations. Thus the ending’s are- — 
n__ in all perfects, ^^3, 0^3, &c. 

n_ in all imperfects and participles, &c. 

n__ in all imperatives, 0^3, n^3, &c. 

Hi — in the infinitive absolute &:c.), except in Uojdi^al, 

and generally also Ft el, see aa and jf. 

The j}artici 2 )U fasdve Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
■> (or 1 , see v) reappearing at the end, *'3^3; and so also some derived 
nouns (§ 84 *^', c. c, &c.). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending Jii (with femmine); 

PicZ n‘i'p 3 , &c.; for exceptions, see w and 27. 

d These forms may be explained as fellows: — in the i^er/cci 0«7 n ^3 stands, 
according to the above, for 0 )^ 3 , and, similarly, in ITqih’aJ, Pu'al, and 
The Pi'Ei and ihV/tpa'e!! may be based on the forms | 3 l 2 pnn (§ 52 1 ; and 

§ 54 k), and Hiph'il on the form on tlie analogy of the d in the soennd 

syllable of ihe Arabic 'agtiilci (§ 53 «). Perhaps, liowevcr, the final d of these 
conjugations simply follows the analogy of the otlicr coniugations, 

C The explanation of the fin.al tone-bearing n__„ of tbc ivip/rfcct is still a 
matter of dispute. As to the various tj’eatments r.f it, see Bartli, Aominal- 
bildung, i. ]>. xxx IF, with § 136. Rein., and ZDUG. xliv. C93 f.’, against 
Philippi’s objections in tbe Zdtsclirijl fiir Vl'itkcrpsyclailuglc, iSvjO, 31. 33f) f. ; also 
ZlUlCr. Ivi. 244, where Barth appeals to the rule that, in the lun-iod heforo 

the differentiation of the North Semitic dialects, final ig lic-eomcs {covstr, 

n__), not i ; M. Lambert, Join'll. Asicd. 1S93, p. 285 ; Priitorins. ZDMG. Iv. 363, 
The most probable explanation now seems io be, first, that tlie uniform 3iro- 
nunciation of all imperfects and participles with S‘'cjlwl i a the Iasi syllahlo mm-ely 
follows the analogy of the imjtf. Qul, and secondly, tliat the S''ghi.l of the imfif, 
Qal does perhaps ultimately represent a contraction of the original termina- 

■ tion (=iaij, although elsewhere (e.g. in the iwptraiive of ai is usually 
contracted to ' 
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2. Wlien the original TCdh stands at the end of the syllable before ^ 
an afformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3) there ai'ises {a) in ' 
t\\e perfects i primarily tlie diphthong ai C-sr.). In the middle of the 
word this ought always to be contracted to e (W)} but this e is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in Qal, 
and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations (especially 

in n’el), it appears as t (cf. cr, z, ee). This t, however, in the p>erf. 
Qal is not to be explained as a weakening of an original e, but as the 
original vowel of the intransitive form. It then became usual also 
in the transitive forms of Qal (and in some other conjugations on this 
analogy), whereas e.g. in Syriac the two kinds of forma are still 
carefully distinguished. — (&) In the imperfects and imperatives, ‘•-rr- 
with the tone always appeal’s before the affbrmative n3. On the most 
probable explanation of this see above, e. 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con - 
sonant the principal vowel is — - 

In the perfect Qal t, e. g. ; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes e, sometimes 2, and 5 

In the perfects passive always e. g. ; 

In the imperfects and imperatives always e. g. 

The diphthongal forms have been systematically retained in Arabic .and 
Etliiopic ; only as an exception and in the popular language is the diplithong 
contracted. In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, 
for exami)Ie, has in Qal 2nd pers. sing, g^lail (but j&t pers. siaj’, fpil-l), and so 
too the Western Aramaic but also 

3. Before the vocalic afformatives (^ , ■*—, is usually /i 

dropped altogethei', e.g. (ground-form galdy€), partiaiple 
fern, nbs, phir. masc. ; yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially in pause, see ii. Tbe elision of the YOdh takes place 
regularly before suffixes, e. g. (see IT). 

4. In tbe 3rd sing. fern, perfect, tbe original feminine ending i 
was appended to the stem ; hence, after elision of the YCdh, arose 
pi’operly forms like with d in the final syllable with the tone. 
This form, however, has been bnt rarely preserved (see below, m). 
The analogy of the other forms had so much influence, that the 
common ending n__ was added pleonastically to tbe ending 
Before the n__ the vowel of the ending which thus loses the 
tone, becomes Shod, and thns there arise such forms as 
&c. (but in pause &c.). 

For similar cases see § 70 § 91 m. 
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[§ 75 ^-''■ 


k 5 . Filially, a strougly-marked peculiarity of verbs n"> is the 
rejection of the ending n„ in forming the Jmsive and th.; imperfect 
ccyiisBcutivc^ This shortening occui’s in all the conjiiuction&j and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see o, i/, 
lb, gg). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened imperative (cf. 
§ 48 Jc) is formed hy apocope of the final n___ (see cc, ggf 
I 0. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending servos 
in verbs r\"b to express the cohortativo also (§ 48 c); ef. Gu i**’, 2*^ 
2 Ch 25’^ &c. With a final n__. there occur only: in Qal, 
i/ziK}”", (with tlie ' retained, see below, u) 'jY‘; and in 

IlithpcCel nynfil Is 41^'’ (with Tiphka, therefore in lesser pause). 

Eemabks. 

I. On Qal. 

7 ?l I. TJie oilier form of tlie /ew. of the 3rd sniff, iierf. ?i, mentioned above, 
under « (cf. § 74 g), is preserved in Jib'y (before N) Lv 25“^ (cf. 2 Iv 9®" K^fhihh) ^ ; 
likewise in Ilip/rU flinn (before K) Lv ; rivS'ST Ez 2.d " ; and in IIophQd 
n? 5 n (before "i) Jer 13I®.— The 2nd sing. fern, is also written thus in the 

textus receptus 2 S 14®, and always in Baer’s editions (.since 1S72), as in 
most otlier verbs ;*n'in and n’'^ Is 57® ; Jer 2«», Ez i6*b &e. (so flKiim 
I K 17^® from Hi*)). In the 3rd pers. phir. the tone, instead of keeping its 
usual place &e.), is retracted in tp 37®®, hoth^wi account of tho pause 
and also in rhythmical antithesis to tlie preceding v| ; also hi Is 16® 
(accordin" to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance with 'lysilj ; and in 
Jb 34^ !liri . — On the tone of the perfect miseadirc see § 49 Ic. 
n 2. The inftn. adsoL frcciuently has i (probably a survival of ihe older ortho- 
graphy) for ni , e. g. i'n Gn iS’-®; Jer 4I®, &c., Ez 31^^ ; 2 S 24‘-i ; 

Gn 26®, Is 6® (cf. I S 6’®), &c., beside HH*}. The form flin^ Is 22IS (beside 
in the same vex-se) appears to have been chosen on account of its .simi- 
larity in sound to t 3 h^ ; so in Is 42® Q-'i-e and Ho lo^ (unless it is a 
substantive, oattts) and flhS ; cf. also Hb 3I®.— Convei'sely, instead of tho 

infinitke construct such forms ai'o occasionallj’’ found as or i!?;!, ef. 

Gn 48^^; nbi? Pr 16®®; nb'y Gn 50®, xp 101®, also ib’J? Gn 31® (cf. Pr 31^), and 
even with the suffix the very i-emarkablo form 'Plb’iy Ex — The fominixio 

form niHT (for Ez 28^'^, analogous to nouns like niHS (of. § 45 d), is 

strange, but n)n as infin- Ez zi’^is quite inexplicable.-— The foiuns iah and ilh 

Is 59^® are perhaps to be regarded vith Barth, Kominalbildioig, § 51 a, as 

infinitives absolute of tho passive of Qal (see above, § 53 w), not of i’-i'ii. Tln^ znd 

sing. masc. irnperatire occurs in the princi^ial pause in i’r 4‘t and 7® j but 


' ® In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2 d), line 3, fl'n may bo road 
n)n quite as well as [n]nin. 

® All these infinitives construct in 0, in the Pentateuch, belong to the 
document called E ; cf. § 69 m, second note. 
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probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, -whicli 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of e for e, 
and convei’sely g for e ; cf. the analogous examples in § 52 n, and especially 
§ 75 M, also Kautzsch, Grammatik des Bibl.- Aram., § 17, 2, Kem. r. — On the 
reading Ct 3^^ (for the analogy of the reading &c., 

§ 74 k), see Baer’s note on the passage, 

3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, k, and the note on lih) occasions O 
in QaJ the following changes : 

(a) As a rule the first radicaltakes a helping S'’#ol, oi*, if the second radical 
is a guthtral, a helping Pathali (according to § 28 e). Thus for 
and he despised, Qn 25®^ ; and /ie Milti he looks} riDJUmd he destroyed, 

Gn 7^®. 

(Ji) The Apf the preformative is then sometimes lengthened to r, e. g. 
he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative H, whilst 
after '• the homogeneous i remains, e.g. (hut ^ 3 ')) (but 3 'lipl 

(but ; with middle guttural yfiri, Jb 17* (from nn|l). The unrisual 
position of the tone in Zc 9®, Mi 7^® (so Baer and Ginsb. ; ed, Mant. 

best explained (except in Gn 41®®, before S) oji the analogy 
of nop, &c., § 73 s, as due to the following |!?. But of. also hh. 

(c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances men- (J 

tioncd in § 28 d-, 3^51 Jer 4110, cf. PlS*! Jb 31®'’ ; on the other hand, 

with * lengthened into 5 (seep) The form he sees, 

occurs parallel with and he saw (but 3rd fern, always the latter 

with the original Pathah on account of the following “1 , and identical with 
the 3rd sing. masc. of the itnporf. consec. Hiph’U, 2 K JiK 

(d) Examples of verbs primae guiiuralis (.§ 63), and at the same time T\"b, T 

are pause and he made, from. iiW)) y awd he ansicercd, from n^JJ 

(always identical with the corresponding forms in Miph'iT), and he divided, 

from nsn. On some similar forms of see § 764.— In the following cases 
the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form : “inM and he. was u-roth, 

and he encamped (srd plur. (with Icne and S^nm) lei it. 

rejoice, Jb 3® ; cf. Ex iS®,— On 1 ®], D)_l (iT^ as well as f ’S), &c., see § 76 h, c,f. 

(e) Tho verbs nW io &ej and H^n fo iiYc, of which the shortened imperfects S 

ought to be 2 /i 7<2/ and change these forma to W and '>n), the second Yodh 
being resolved into ? at the end of the word ; but in joai<se ( § 29 n) ''(1'^ 
with the original a modified to &^ghol with the tone (cf, also nomis like '32 
for hakhy, in pause ; 'iS? for ‘my, &c., § 84*0, and § 93 a:)- Eor 
however’, in Dt 32^®, since no vei’b iT^ exists, W© must read either E'n, or 
better HE’E (Samaritan KE^fl), as imperfect Qal of to forget — Analogous to 

from n)n, there occurs once, from nin ip &c, the form for 5 in^ he null he, 
Ecu®, but no doubt KW is the right reading. 

The full forms (without apocope of the n_ , cf. § 49 c) not infrequently t 
occur after K’dio consecufire, especially in the xst pers. and in the later books, 
e.g. nK"]Sl and I saw, twenty times, and Jos 7®^ iuK^ihihh, but never in the 

Pentateuch fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.) ; also in the 

■S 2 



the full plural ending (*l ^ ov where for any reason an emphasis rests on tho 

word. Perfect /TDH ^ 57* v 5 n Pfc 32^^ of. i- 'jf Q'^ro ; imptraUte Vm Is 21W. 
Imperfect Jb 30^^ (without the pause, rp dS®-) ; P I2f’, Jb ic^’, 
ef. tp DtS’®; 4 '.^^-®- more frequently like ’ 4 ' ; Is 17^", 21^2, 

31*’, 33"^, 4i’j p 36®, 39'^, 833 ; befox'e a suffix, Jb 3^®. J^Iso in Pr 26"^ ^'^'[ 1 , 
a&perf. Qal from was perhaps originally intended, but hardly since 
these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences ; 
vb^ probably points to from bb'^ as tho right reading, since the sonso 
requires aix intransitive verb. Cf. further, r, %, dd, (jg. 

5. The pariiciplo active (cf. Vollers. ‘Pas Qatil-Partizijiium,' ZA. 1903, 
p. 312 ff., and on the participles of n^b, ihid., jr. 316 ff,), besides feminine 
forms like nbi? Ju &e., HXT Pr has also a feminine which retains the 

T ' * r * ‘ 

3rd radical 'j viz. ( = n! 3 ' 2 ) n’ccpjHy, La 1^“; D-DiH inmuUnmis, Is 22^ (^ffirr. 

Pr i 2 i) ; spying, Pr 31®^, np.B /rtnY/wi!, p 128*, plw. FlPflX the things that 

are to cme, Is 41®^. With the ordinary strong inflexion '' appears in HJCjl Ct 1’, 
but perhaps there also n*tpV Avas intended, unless it should be « wanderer. 
For ' 3^*1 Is 47^®, is to be read.— On n^JJ i K 2o<® for nb'y, cf. § 1 16 gf, note. 
— In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimos appears as 1 (§ 24 h), 
of, ViJ'y made, Jb 41®, Jb 15®®, contracted from l^lby ; .and before 

r 'T*^ , 

a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, D11J;-*yn (read 
a K 23*; (read ”^suwoih) i S 25'^® K^tJuhh, DHtOJ (read Is 3^” 

KHMhh. Tho shortening of tho it in Est 2® is irregular. 

6. The dofoctivo writing is rare in such forms as ppl 2 S 15®® ; 'P 32 1 K. S^ ‘, 

cf. X K cjS; Ex 2ifi (cf. Jer 1821, 48®, i Ch /^^'jb 17®, &c.),"and the 

pronunciation n 3 '’^pn Mi cf. Ju 522 (unless they are sing, with suf. 

of tho 3rd sing. fern.). Both cases are probably to bo explained according 
to § 20 h 


11 . On Mpih’ at. 

7 , Here the forms Avith in tho 1st and 2nd pers. sing, of the perfect 
predominate ('..^ only in n'lpa Gn 24®) ; on tho other hand in tho 1st pha\ 
always as Wibiai i S 14*, No exjimples of tho 2nd phir. occur. — With 
A retained in pmtse Vb 3 Nu 24®; once Avitli an initial guttural >,"in3 Ct l® for 
probably arising from tlio ordinary strong form nihnt, but tho harshness 
of n immediately folloAved by “1 is avoided by pronouncing tlio H with JJafeph- 
Pathah.—Xn. the 3rd sing, /cm. Pr 27I® (in pause for 1 and n may 

he ^transposed for euphonic reasons ; hut probably Ave should simply read 
— Among $fiph‘al forms of fl'^b must be classed. Avifch Buxtorf and 
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others (cf. Naldeke, xxx. 185), from til N,- not Pi'lol of HW =1W j 

lienee, according to § 23 d, WtSythcij are ’beautiful (for^^J) Is 52"^, Gt 1*° ; hut 
in ^ 93®, whei’e Baer requires niNj3Vi'oad niKi with ed. Mailt., Ginsb. 

S. The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes beyond the rejection y 
of the n__, e. g. ^53^ from in one verb middle guttural, however, a form 

occurs with the Qames shortened to Pathai'i, viz. nsj (for n?|)^) ^ 1091^, as in. 
verbs V"V', bnt in jiaMse n!3R vei'se 14. Gf. bb. — ^The infinitive absolute 
emphasizing an infinitive construct, 2 S 6^®-, is very extraox'dinary ; probably it 
is a subsequent coiTcetion of an erroneous repetition of ni!?,‘iri .— The infin, 
CTOS*’, occurs in 11113^1,183*^ for cf. above, m.— O n the 

infinitive 'Niph'al with the H elidcdj see § 51!.: — ^The ii'regular Ez 36® 
has probably arisen from a combination of the readings (QoZ) and 
(Niph’al). Similarly the solecism Ht^DS i S 15® might be due to a combination 
of the participle fern. Mph'al (np?, cf. h^ri3, HSm., with the Soplfal 

^ntilK) ; hut it is moi-e correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the D from 
a confusion with D?D3 and to read, in fact, DD^Dil np3. 

III. On Pfiel, Wei, Pti'al, and mthpa'si. 

9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the pofect Pi'el the second syllable in ^ 

most of the instances has on the analogy of Qal (see/), as Jp'Kl'nj ; 
always so in the first plur., and before sufiieces, e.g, Gn 31^“, 

ip 44®®. The form xvith is found only in the ist sing. (e. g. Jo 4®! ; Is 5^, 

8^’^ along with the fomi with i). On the tone of the petf. consec. Pi'el of tfi"b , 
see § 49 7c. — Sithpa'cl has (besides Jer 171*) as a rule (Pr 24^®, i K 2®®, 

Jer 50®^). Oil the other hand, Pit'cd always has e.g. ^ 139*®.-— A 

1st si«^.pei/ec7 Po'C? ( = W W) occur 

10. The infinitive absolute Pi'el takes the form n|>3j the moi-e CUl 

frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52 0) j with e only in ^ 40® j 
with 6 th lib 3^® (cf. above, n). On Isn and iin, infinitives absolute of the 
|iassivo of Qal, not of Po'el, see above, n. — ^As mflnitive construct ''Sn occurs in 
Pi'el, Ho 6® (only orthographieally different from nsfl, if the text is correct) ; 

Bn 9®^ (on the K see rr) ; 2 Oh 24^®, 31', for which in a Kis^’^-’®, 

Ezr 9^^^ n|3"‘iy with in/a. abs. j in Pa'aiHis^ f 132k 

11. The apocopated impetfect must (according to § 20 7 ) lose the Page! forte bJ) 
of tlie second ladical, hence a«d /e coiawowded, 3177^ (foi* rilpE =i®'efre) 

ip 141®; cf. Gn 24®®; even in the principal pause ^irl'i^X Pr 25® ; Stthpa'il 
and he uncovered himself, Gn 9®^ ; PinW Px* 22®^ f cf. p With the 

lengthening of Pathali to Qames, and he made marks, i S 21®^'* (but; read witli 
Thcnius and instead of the meaningless ibid, read In 

iruhpa'cl in close connexion, Bt 2®-i® ; yj^^‘R Is 41“ ; according to 

Qiinhi aiso^ 45^^ Pr 23®-®, 24^, i Oh ii^V whilst Baer and Gins- 

burg road with the best authorities VSHin (but cf. ICSnig, Lehrgebdude, i. 

^5” § 20 m ; on 33'% § ®’/ 2 5 

1 In Nu 34®^-, according to verse 10, (==^!i^l13jl) is intended to be 

read for siKHPl (impei/eci Pt'gZ from TtK^). 
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on TT' see § 69 j?. Finally, on ’(''[j'n, which is referred to Pi'er by some, 

as a supposed mjjerative, see above, ic. ^ i 

C^O 12 of flipocopiitod. in me • 1^3 jilbO 

commcind thou, ^3 op&u thou, if/ 119^®’®® j |D pYBpciTo thou, \p 6x® j D 3 for nE 3 
prove thou, Dn 1^® j; /eij/H thyself sick, 2 S 13’'* 5 2®^. -—On Ju 9®®} 

cf, § 48 Z.— In ^ 137’' T \)3 rase a, is found twice instead of T\V (for Wit) for 

rhythmical reasons (cf., however, in imperfect, 2 Ch 24^^). 
cM 13. Examples of forms in which ’^the Yodh is retained are the imperfects 
Is 40!“, cf. verso 25 and 46®; ^ 13 ) 1 ??’; they cover them, Ex 15®; participle 

Pii'al b)np Is 25«; for Is 16® (from nn) read with Margolis, 


IV. On Miphiil and Hoph’al. 

ee 14. The 3rd sing.perfcctMiph'U sometimes hasS^s^ftoZ in the first syllable instead 
of i (§ 53 p), especially in flbsH (but perfect consecutive ni^Sny® K 24^^), nX"|n, 

riN^n ; also with suffixes, e. g. ^ ^’’1 

S^ghol also occurs in the ist sing., e. g. Mi 6®. On ''n'’K”ini Na 3®, ef. 

§ 53^. The forms with e in the second syllable (also written defectively, as 
'nsn") Jor 2i«) are found throughout in the ist shig. (except Pr 5^®), rarely in 
tiio 2hd sing, tnasc., and never in the istplwn In the other persons they ai’o 
about equally common with i, except in the and plur., where i predominates. 
Before suffixes the forms with i predominate throughout ; cf., however, <? in 
Ex 4^®, Mi 6®, Pr 4^h On the tone of the perf. consec. Hiph, of seo § 49 k. 
In iTopA'aZ only occurs in the 2nd syllable. 

#’ 15 . In the infinitive Hiph'U of TlSl lo he a&MndanZ, besides the consZrwd 

we find the absolute n 3 “}n taking the place of the common form DEin, VFhich 
had come to bo used invariably (but Kbnig calls attention to its use as infini- 
tive construct iu Ez 21®®) as an adverb, in the sense of much ; iir 2 S 14^^ the 
0®r« requires InSIH for the JC^ihibh n'' 3 “)n, an evident scxibal error for 
Cf. On 41^®, 2 2^'’’, Dt 28®®; the pointing HS'in Jer 42® probably arises from 
regarding this form as a noun.— On Jb 17® (with Pages f. ctirimens) see 

§ 20 h. — In 2 K 3®^ nisn (before Ift) is probably infinitive absolute, used in ovdev 
to avoid the hiatus, cf. § 113 a:, and on a similar case in QoZ, see above, n.— 
On the i>y?mYtws with elision of the n, ef, § 53 3. 

16. The shortened imperfect Miplt'il eitliev takes no helping Yowel, ns M 
enlarge, Gn 9®’' ; "^IT he shall subdue, Is 41® ,* and he watered, Gii 29®®, &c. ; 
aatZ he showed, 2 K ii"* (see §281^): or else has a helping vowel, as |?3® 
(for hi, see § 27 r), 0. g. 2 K iS®® ; ^105®* ; Ez §« j Jlnfl 2 Oh 33®'; 

E’i«1 i.o. probably in^yjos 24® mhibh (nsnXI Q«r4~Examples k verbs ./irsZ 

guttural: Nu 23®, i?y§V, &e,v which can be distinguished ns Iliph'U from 

the similar forms iu QoZ only by the sense.— The apocopated imperatm I-Iiph’il 
always (except in verbs ]"&, e, g. 'ijn, tOH, § 76 c) has a helping vowel, S^ghCd 

or Pathak, e. g. lyn I'ncj-eose «to« (tov harh, nE’in) ^ 5i* 0 ®re, also Ju 20®® ; where, 
however, it cannot be explained the text stands; ?]“>n Zef alone (for 
niin Bt 9®S &e.; (for nb^H) ExS®, 33®®; but for y;yn ^ 39®* winch 
could only be Hipliil of ( = swear over, as in Is" 6®®;, road with 

Baethgen lools awaj/.— The imperfect Biph'il with Focllt retained occurs only 

Jb I9®» from nsv Of. «. 
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Kerbs rf'b 

Y. In General. 

17. In Aramaic the imperfect and parfejofe of aE the conjugations terminate hh 

in K or The Hebrew infinitives, imj^rativesjand imperfects in n__, less 

frequently or may be due to imitation of these forms. 0n the 

infinitive construct Pf Si ' 311 , see above, aa ; imperative Qal SIH Jb 37® (in the sense 

of fall)', imperfect K 3 '' let Mm look owt, Gn 41®® (but see above, j?) ; he loill 

do, Is 64® ; n]nn"^K Jer 17^’' ; consent timu not, Pr do 

thou not, 2 S 13'^® (the same form in Gn 26®®, Jos 7®, Jer 40^® Q^e) ; (so 

Baer and Ginsburg, after cod. Hillel, &c.) JT leilMe, Jer 3iij n^ilSVJos 9®*; 
n^"}n Dn G®. Cf. also in njfsy Lv 5® ; : n 33 fl (according' to Qiinhi) 

Nu 21®’’ ; in PM nkn Lv 20^®, in each case beside i 

with a minor distinctive ; ni 53 _‘'_ (Baer ni? 3 ^) Ha i® ; Ez 5^® (with Zaqcph ; I 

Baer (1‘ltK). The hict, however, that a gre'at number of these forms occur in I 

pause and represent at the same time a Jussive or vohmfative (Jos 7®), suggests I 

the view that the Sere is used merely to increase the emphasis of the I 

jiausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction in sound between I 

the Jussive or volunMive and the ordinary imperfect.^ Elsewhere (Gn 26®®, | 

Lv 5®, Jer 40^®, Dn 1®® ; according to Baer also Mi 7^®, Zo 9®) the pronunciation I 

with e is probably intended to soften the hiatus caused by a following N or | 

; cf. the analogous cases above, § 74 1. I 

The ending appears to stand for n~_ in the imperfect Qal in Q 57 ”' 3 jfll H 
and there hath she played the harlot, ler perhaps, hoyrexGY, the 2nd sing. fem. 
is intended, or it may have been introduced into tho text of Jeremiah from 
Ez 16^®, &e. Still more strange is it in the imperfect Riph'U TittfT/N Jer i &®® ; 

< • :av - 

but the Mil^'el-tone probably points to nOR as the correct reading (ef. Heh 1 3^^). 

Tho stands for n__. in the perfect Hiph'il 'bnn he made sick, Is 53®®, which 
is probably for from a secondary form of ; see rr. Tliep^wn 

PDOn (Baer DDDH) they made io meli, Jos 14®, is a purely Aramaic form, 

18. In two* verbs the. rare conjugation Pa'M or its reflexive (§ 55 <l) occurs; kk 
'*inpO archers, Gn 21^® (from nfib) 4 but most frequently in to bend, Pa'lil 
nin*^ not in use, whence reflexive niHRI^ri io few oweself, to prostrate oneself, 

2nd pers. in H'-I- und istpers, in *‘D'' * , consecutive 3rd sing. 

masG. Wnty’l for icayyistaliio (analogous to the noun-forms, like for sahio) ; 

3rd qilnr. ViniFljy'’. — Instead of the aramaizing with snjfflx ''n'''inPl!iiJn 3 

2 .K 5^® read with KCnig ; in Ez 8’® is still more certainly 

a scribal error for d'lnri^'O.' ’ • 

19. Before suffixes in all forms ending in H , a connecting vowel is employed H 
instead of the H and the connecting voweL which precedes it (§ 58/), e.g. 

■'JHi Gn 24®''; inpaiise '' 331 ? I K 2®®, &c., even with lesser disjunctives, \p 118®, 

Pr S®®, or with a conjunctive accent, i S 28^® (but Baer '' 33 y), Jb 30®® j cf. 

§ 59 A ; ^ 31 ? , in xntttsc T} 3 JJ, Is 30^® (and even when not in pause Jer 23®'^) or 
like ^ 3 i 3 Dt 33®; ■i] 3 Vr, Gn 28®; cf. also ?n 3 y, 03 ^, tepcr/ecnn 3 i?'’_, 

^ 3 y|>_, 'sin, ^Sjyn, 

Only xevy seldom does the imperat. or impf. end in before suffixes, o. g. gnvt 

1 Possibly these examples (like the cases of S^srftoJ in pause, see n) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be con- 
sistently carried out. . . . , ■ 




h ) ; imperative sing. fern, 'an Is imperfect r!? 3 ^ (for ^ 73 ^) Jie will keep 
Gn 25® ; n3'§3n they 7 ieaZ, Jb 5^® ; participle nCi3 Pr 12^® ; fern. Ec 10® ; 


Qn'NSN PL 32"®; iD'la; jZ’ 140^0 (fre\ 'J'SH smite me, i K ; cf. ilb 3*, 

Is" 3*8*. Jilvon in these’examples a return to tlie original ending ay might 
be assumocl 5 but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct writing. 
In tJie 3rcl sing. per/, /em. the older form pba (see i) is always used before a 
Sttffix, 0. g. wl? (for annl?) Zc 5* ; in jause Jh 33* J 42 ®- 


VI. The Mation Mween Vet'hs r\"h mid . 

')ljl 20. The close relation existing between verbs and is shown in 
Htbrew by the fact that the verbs of one class often borrow forms from the 
other, especially in the later writers and the poets. 

00 21. Thus there are forms of verbs — 

(a) Wiiich have adopted the vowels of verbs , e. g. perfect Qal I have 

r^rained, ^119^! ; participle (KDH) sinning, Ee 2 -^, 8^2^ gs-is j cf. Is 65®“; 

KXto Eo 7*® ; lending, i S 22® j Pi'il perfect he has filled, Jer 51®^ ; ef. 
1 K 9^^, Am 4® (Avhere, however, the perfect Niph. is perhaps intended), ip 89^^, 
143® ; ‘inKB"] I heal, 2 K 2*1; :cf. Jer 51® ; imperfect Jb 39®^; Nwh'al perfect 
nnxljSJ (like nn_! 5 ) 3 ) it teas wendeifid, 2 S Iliph'il perfect Pb 28®®; 

nnSBnn (not nilN , cf. above, 2 S I®®) she hid, Jos On the other hand, 

forms like Q'Ntph i S 14®®, ^ 99 ®, Ez 47®, 'jmSPln, according to 

tho correct reading, Jb i9® (cf. Gn 31®® njdnK), and imperative plnr. masc. 
from Jos 2^^*, I S 12®*, fp are due to' the elMoh of the see § 74 i. 
On^Va^l'; Jer 10® and 139®®, see § 23 i. 

VP (b) Forms in H, but keeping their K''''!? vowels, e. g. imperfect : ^al 

Jer 3®®; imperative T\t'^ heal thmt, p 6 o*; Niph‘al 03115 Jer 49^® (which must 
evidently be a perfect-, read witlr Ewald the infinitive absolute HSIlJ as in 
verse 23), and HPlin to hide oneself , i IC 22®®, cf. Jer 19^^ j Pi’el hnpeifect nl*P; 
he will fill, Jb S®h , 

CJ (J (c) Forms entirely of a WO character, e. g. perfect Qal PDi") and when thou art 
athirst, Ku 2®, cf. 283®; ^^'2 they shut up, X S 6^® ; cf. 23®® j they are full. 
Ez 281®, cf. 39®®; iVjZiniZit’e idn (see above, ») to sin, Gn 20® (on JltlpD see above, 

§ 74 
back. 


plur. Is 29®; participle passive f 32^5 Fiph’al nOSlS Jer 51®* n'33 
thou hast prophesied, Jer 26® (cf. ^ 139*^ «Tb 18®) ; imperfect 2 E 2®® {infinitive 
Jer 19“) ; IH’H Jer 8“, cf. Gn 31®® EiphHl participle n 5 pD Ez 8® ,* 

Eiihpa'el ll' 35 nn i S io® ; 311351111 I S lo^®. For the IP'ihibh ni&’n ^7 

2 E 19®®, Jablonski and others require as Q«fe the form PlKl^'nb (.so Is 37®®) ; 
tho would have to be read Jnil^il^, with elision of the K and retraction 

of the vowel. ’ , 

rr 22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs nO, which wholly or in 

part follow tho analogy of verbs e. g. in their consonants ho comes, 
Is 21“; S 13 2 S 12W (fcajtMS recepfes n*]3) bPriNSPl Ez 43^^ ; Jb 8“ ; 

La 4! ; 2 Oh 16“; flJKipn Ex i”, Lv lo^®; Pt 28®® (cf. 

Ho 11’) ; XSi ?5 {infm, absol. Niph'al beside '’ 31 '''li? 5 ) 2 S i® ; 3 K 25®®; 
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Jez’ 38* ; Eo 8^ .‘ in tlieir Towels^ 3“ ; Hlp^ Bn icA* ; 

I K 17W : in both, Gfn 49! ; of. 42*, la 51W ; 2 S ai“ < 3 «re ; Sb'ij 

3 Oh 26«(cf. Cl''N“l’!?3n'lN’T'V2 S KHUhh)-, nsnb iartkii)hfem.qal)%pz^‘, 

Ho 13I® ; D'^^pD La 4®.— For mNlb (so Baer, Ez 178, cf, 31®;, which can 
only he intended tox Thi^B :parUdpU fern. plur. from it'ISl = > I’ead 311 ^X 3 

ftrancAes, aceoi'ding to Ez 31^, &c. 

§ 76 , Verbs Doubly Weak, 

1, In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weale d 
letters, and are consequently affeoted by one or other of the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, usage 
must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, takes effect. 

Thus o.g. from “ 1^5 ^o/tee, the imperfect is ‘liT in Ha 3’ and “IT in Gn 31^“ 

(on the analogy of verbs )"S) ; HipJi'U TJin (like a vei’b V"V)) hut the imperfect 
Hoph'al again TT (as 

2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived b 
from doubly weak verbs : 

(a) Verbs ]"Zi and (ef. § 66 and § 74), e.g. to bear, imperative 
(^ 10^2 of which np3 ^ 4^ is probably only an orthographic variation) ; 
infinitive construct (for HSty ; see the analogous noun-formations in § 93 f), 
also Nb'S Is 18® ; Gn 4'*8 ^ ggio (perhaps only a scribal error) ; 

after the prefix b always DNb’!? (otherwise the coizti’aeted form only occurs in 
^nfe’D Jb4l^'’^, with rejection of the N); imperfect n 3 |>n for Eu p 

wholly in’egnlar are Ez 23*8 (so Baer after Qimhi ; iextus receptus, and 

also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, n 3 ''S<f'R) and ^ ® us infinitive 

absolute Niph’al (on the analogy of the infinitive construct Qal ?) ; but most probably 
is to be read, with Biuvei*. 

(t) Vei'bs and n'’*^ (cf. § 66 and § 75), as riJ 33 to bow, to incline, to C 
smite. Hence imperfect Qal , apocopated (Gn 26*® “ti?,'!) a.nd he bowed ; 

pi'obably, also Is 63® foi” ^ and he sprinkled (from nU); pej/«c« 

Hiph'il I'lBH fteswote,imperfectn 3 ), apocopated 1J)) '^^p(evon with .itimaA 2Ki5^8r 
but also ten times 113 ^ 1 ), tjSVDt 2®® ; so also tM Lv 8^^*®® ; ’Z' 141* (cf. 

Jb 23II) ; imperative Tlin , apocopated IJH smite thou (like tOn incline, with 
infinitive , particip>le rl' 3 ' 0 ', Hoph'al Ti'Sll, participleTii^p, 

(c) Verbs J^'"a and (ef. § 68 and § 75), as flBN to be willing, nSK to bake, (J, 
nnN* to cojyie. E. g. imperfect Qal HSti', plur. 5 B&i' J (cf. § 68 h) Dt 

for nnNh ( = nriK*l) ; tjwpe»/ect apocopated nx®! Is 41®® for TlNlV; mperatwe 
Is 2^2, 56 »-i® (cl \m bake ye. Ex 16®®) for ^nX, ^'nX (§ 23/4; § 75 u) ; Hiph'il 
pej/ect Vinn for 9 '>fixn (^'^Xn) Is 2z^* ; imperfeOt apocopated and he adjured, 

I S 14®*, properly n^X^I (H^X)) from H^X, whence H^XJ, and, with the obscuring 
to 6 , n^’X' j instead of the simple apocope (i?!^®!) the X which had already become 



<juie$cent, is innde fiudible again by tiio iiaiping o i^uaxess peraapjs mare 

is a confusion with the 2}Hjpe>/ecf coHsecMfo'i'0 of ! 5 N'>). 

e (d) Verbs '^"Si and (cf. § § fo, and § 74), as to go forth, imperadve 

go forth, wiilv ii jofffagoato nK!>* Ju in principal pause for ; 2nd fetn. 

plur. Gb ; iftfinUive Siph'll .K'fin to Mng forth.—-KV‘^ to fear, 

mpeifeci^y^) and (or H'JM), imperative J imperject mph'al ip i^o*, 
participle 

j' (e) Verbs '•"'a and T\"b (cf. § 69, § 70, and § 75), 

' confess, to praise, . 

ImuUful. Infinitive ilT, HilV; imperative HV 


e.g. n*l^ to throio, Hiph'il to 
and m’' to dwow (both properly verbs and na*' to be 

TT '' t ^ ^ 

imperfect consecutive Ez 31'? 
(cf. also i 61®)5 withsw#a:es D‘ 1 ' 3 '! w Jiave shot at iketn (from iTIp ITu 21®; 
perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX md their race (also in 
the very corrupt passage 74® Dl'f is probably a substantive, and not the 
imperfect Qal with sitjffix from n)||) ; Pi'^l ^“^*1 for (§ 6 g ti). Hiph'il iTliny 
nnin ; f»/n«Wre {&s infinitive absolute 2 Ch f)i imperfect iTlj'*, cf. 

Jer 22® ; apocopafeo! a K. 13”. 

a- (/) Verbs V'V and 6?''^, particularly ^13 to come. Perfect KB, 11 ^ 3 , nK|l or 
^ nm (Gn 16®, 2 S 14®, Mi 4«; cf. § 75 m), oneem forWKf i S 25®; for 
Jer 27^®, which is apparently the perfect, read In the fmper/cci Qal the 

separating vowel occurs (n 5 ''Sa 3 jl instead of the more common ilSKBlp, cf. also 
Gn 30®®) only in Jer 9®-®, tp 45^®, and 1 S to’ HHMbh. 

For nN 3 ri^_ 1825®* (fre (the evidently combines the tw'o 

readings and 'SJ 3 S 1 ; cf. Nestle, TV. xiv, 319), fead ''H 3 W 1 ; on the 
impossible forms 1)6 33^® and Jb 22®^ cf. § 48 d. — In the perfect Hiph'il 
rii^Bn and (only boforb a suffix) nk'’Bn ; the latter form is also certainly in- 
tended in Nn 14®^ where the Masora requires cf. 2 X 9®, 19®, Is 43®®, 

Jer 25^®, Ct s*. Before suffixes the e of the first syllable in the 3rd shig. jilways 
becomes Hafe2>h-S‘^ghol, e. g. ; elsewhere mv&viahljHafpph-i'aihah, 

o.g. !l3VNBn or ^ink'Bil. On the other hand, ? is retained in the secondary 
tone in the perfect coitsficwiive when without suffixes, e. g. flKBni. Of. more- 
over, (initpni in Opitms and Haim is altogether incorrect), Pr 25I®, 

from i>5''p j but Vj? spue ye, Jer 25®^ (perhaps only a mistake for !!K''p), is not to 
he referi-od to ifp hut to a secondary stem n'’p. In the imperfect is found 
onco, Lv iS®", besides Kp®'l (analogous to S 43 J 1 ).— On 'BK (for t^'B^), ''BD, '>5'’, 
see § 7471;. ■ 

I {g) The form i)!! to live, in the pgf^toci! Qal, besides the ordinary development 
to n^n (fern. nih)n), is also treated as a verb P"P, and tlion becomo.s ’•H in 
the 3rdpers. per/ed, inpaitse tnj .and with mmw consfic«/m! ’tni Gn 'f’‘\ and fre- 
quently. In Lv 25®® the contracted form ‘’HI is perhaps st. conslr. of ''n life, but 
in any case read ‘‘111 cowseewdre as in verse 35. Q’he form tT>ni occurs in 

'TTT ... 

Ex I®® in pause for n^ni (3rd/em.) with omitted in the on account of 
the pausal leiigthening of « to d. 
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§* 77 . Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 

The close relation which exists between some classes of the weal? a 
verbs (e. g. between l'''s and ‘>‘^ 3 , and r\'*b, and ^'V, }}"}} a»d n"^5) 
appeal's not only in their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their 
mutual interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root {radix hiUttera, see § 30 y) recurs in various 
weal? stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly is inherent 
in tlie two constant root-consonants, while the third consonant, which 
is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs with it), does not 
establish any difference in the meaning. Thus from the I’oot ^17 there 
occur with the same meaning to strike, to crush] and 

from the root 13 there are Til, rTia to flee. 

In this manner the following classes are related in form and h 
meaning: 

r. Verbs V''y and in whieh the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning ; e. g. T}^D and TjSD to bemne poor ; 
W and to/eel ; and “inj fo/ee. 

2 . Verbs '•'■'S and ("S ; e. g. and 3S3 to place, tj'pi and (yaqos) to lay C 
svares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in i (especially 
V''y) are frequently related also to verbs '>'''’2 and {''S, e. g. “1^5 and Sj'' to fear ; 
lUiD and to he good ; nSJ and ffiJS to blow ; f^p2 and ^^53 to dash to pieces. 
Verbs are less frequently connected with these classes, e. g. tjilK and 
vi'n to thresh, &c. 

3. Verbs and (in which the first two consonants form the real d 

body of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the 
above classes. To each other, in and to crush, N”Sp and rnp to meet 

(of. § 75 nn) ; to verbs of the other classes, in DSO and pSD to suck, nn*^ and HW 
to thrust, &c. 

4. Verbs y"y and which cf. Grimm, Journal of Bibl, Lit, 1903, p. 196 ; C 

e. g. and to sigh, and to he quiet, rOH and ^ 3 ^ to incline, n ^3 
and ^ 5^3 to end, nbp and ^J^jp to despise, TOE? and to err, nntii and nnil^ to 
bend down, ilDitt and DpEt to plunder. 

3. Verbs Y'i) and ; 6. g. and (New Hebrew ; in O. T. only bwtt f 
Is i“") to circumcise, '^^‘0 and 'ITl'O to exchange, “ 1^3 (in HPIjD a light) and “in 3 to 

L “• T • T t » **1* 

stiino ; cf. also D^tSHp secret arts, Hlx 7^^ with IPP secret, from 


§ 78. Verba Defectiva. 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with Ci 
the same meaning, that both are defective, i. e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are genei'ally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it wore, an entire 



vei'b, as iu Greek iior. fiit. cXevcro/rai, auci in Latin yero, 

tiih) latum, ferre, &c.j but with this diffcrencej tliat in Hehrow tiie 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 

The most common verbs of this kind are — 

io he ashamed, jStph'U (inferred from lint also 

Cl'Stn, as if from on the analogy of verbs I'-'S ; also in Is 30 ® ihe (jy^- 
requires where the K^Mbh lias from 

iiD io he good, l^erfed ; but imperfect and JlipU'il D''P'*n from 
(but cf. na'pn 2 K iqSO;. 

to he afraid. Jfn 25 e?y<’c'f “ 1 ^ 2 ^ (from “1^3). 

to awahe, only in the imperf, for tliQ j^orfeef, tho JUidi'H “'pn is usf4 

(fromffp)» Tf^'p) 

to break in pieces. Imperfect (from )‘3s3). Impcmtivo J*3s3, Niph'al 
}*iE32.’' pm fQ3 (from PoZiZ *f‘Si2\from )‘3a). hV//'a-ire )‘yi£nn . Iliph'il 

Also )>QS2 Jb i6i2. 

3S3 (Qal in pdst-biblical Hebrew, iu Aramaic and Arabic) io place, whence 
(possibly) Niph'al 3i*3 and Jlipli'il (see abovo, § 71 ) ; but llithpa'el 2^’];rin. 

nll'^ to drink, used in Qal ; but in Iliph. njjpin to give to drink, fi'om a Qul n'j?^ 
which is not used in Hebrew. 

above, § 69 as. 

Rom. I. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the tenses or mioo^s not in nse iu one conjugation, are supplied by forms 
having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 

to add, Tho infinitive (hut ef. § 69 h, note) and imperfect, unused in Qal, 
are supplied by the HipKil *T'pV (on f]pV us imp>erfect indicative, see 

§ 109 d, cf. also § 109 t). 

io siumhle. Pe7fect from Qal, imperfect i'rom Kiph'al, 
to ajyn'oacJi, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph'al t3’33 is used ; 
but imperfect imperative U3, and infinitive DS'I from Qal only are in use. 

nn3 to lead. Pei/fici usually nnj in Qal, so imperative nn3, but hnperfect and 
infinitive always iu Iliph'il. 

’]n3 to he poured out. Perfect Niph'al '!}]R3 with imperfect Qal 1]^', but the perfect 
Qal and iinperfeat Niph'al are not in use. 

3 . The early grammarians often speak of jtiixed forms (formae ^nixfae), i, e. 
foiuis which unite tho supposed character and meaning of two diiferont 
tenses, genders, or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at 
once set aside by accurate grammatical analysis ; some others appear to havt; 
arisen from misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views 
of unusual plene forms. Others, again, arc either merely wrong readings or 
represent an intentional conflation of two difforont readings. 


CHAPTEE III 

THE. NOW 

§ 79, Yww. 

Tor the litci'ature, see De Xagarde, Uebersicht Mer die im J.ram., Arah. und 
Ilehr. ilbliche Bildimg der Notnina, GSttingen, rSSg; Index and Additions, 189 r ; 

J. Bai'th, Die Nominalbildimg in den semifischen Sprachen, first half, Simple nouns, 
Leipzig, 18S9; second half, Nouns wUh external additions, lSgi; &Qaond edition, 
with indices of words and stibjeets, 1894; E. K6nig, Historisch-kriiisches Lehr- 
gehaiide, dx., ii. i, Leipzig, 1895, see above, § 3/. — Of these three important 
works the first two especially have given rise to various articles. In support 
ofDeLagarde: Homme! in ZDilfGf, xliv, p. 535 ff. (against De Lagai'de and 
Hommcl : Barth, ibid,, ^. 6’jgf£,), and dealing with the Index, xlv, 

p. 340 ff. — ^Against Bai-th (though with many points of agreement) : Philipp! 
in tile Zeitschrift filr Volkerpsychologie, iSgo, -p, ^44. fi. (answered by Barth in 
ZDMG. xliv, p. 692 ff.), and^^Wfdr. xlvi, p. 149 ff. (answered again by Barth, 
ibid,, xlviii, p. 10 ff.), also in the BeilrSge mr AssyriologU, ii (1892), p. 359 ff, ‘Bio 
semitischeVorbal-undNominalbildungj'and lastly, in ZBitfC?. xlix, p. 187 ff.-^ 
Of. also A. Mfiller, ^ Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und 
Barth,’ xlv, p. 221 ff.— The main points at issue in the works of Be 
Lagarde, and Barth are indicated below, § 83 d.— Brockelmann, Semit. Sprach~ 
toiss., p. 104 ff. ; Oj-Mwdnss, p. 329 ff. 

1, Since, according to § 30 «, most word-stems are developed into f/i 
verbal stems as well as into nonn-stems, it has become customaiy 
(especially in the Lexicon) to refer tbe nouzi to tbe most simple 
ground-form of tbe verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. smg', 

Qal, and, as it wei’e, to derive it from tbat form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly connected with 
a corresponding verbal stem {^Komina verhalia or derimtzva, § 83 ff.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva, i. e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now fotxnd in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 
which have evidently been derived from other nouns 

(§ 86 ). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with tlie .substantive. On the forma- 
tion of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83 c. 

2. A special inflexion of the noun to express the various cases docs b 
not exist in Hebrew ; only a few ancient and almost extinct traces of 
case-endings have survived (§ 90), The syntactical relation of a noun 
can therefore in general only be inferred from its position in the 
sentence, or from its being joined to prepositions. In either case, 
the form of tbe noun undergoes no change (except for the construct 
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state, § 89), and the representation of case-relations beloiigs therefore 
almost exclusively to the syntax (§ 117 ff.). The comparative and 
saperlative of adjectives also can be expressed only hy a syntactical 
combination (§133). On the other hand, several changes in tin- 
forms of nouns are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual, and 
feminine terminations, as well as of the pronominal suftrses, and also 
by the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct stated 

§ 80 . The Indication of Gender in Nouns, 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 404 ff. ; ‘ Ueber die Femininendung at, ah, d t in 
SemiL Sprachwiss., p. 106 f.; Grundriss, pp. 105, 405 if. ; ‘ Bio Femininendung 
T ina Semifc. ’ {Sitzung cl. orient.-spracMoiss. ScMion cl, schhsischen Gesellschaft, Feb. 26, 
1903) ; against him J. Barth, ZDilfO. 1903, p. 628 if.; Brockelmann’s reply, 
ibid',, p. 795 ff. ; and Barth again, ibkl, p. 798 if. 

1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in tlie noun, a masculine and a feminine. Inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes indicate by the 
neater, are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine or feminine, more 
often the latter (sec the Syntax, § 122 9-). 

2 . The waficttZfwe, as being the more common and important gender, 
has no special indication. 

Feminine nouns are also without an indication of gender when the 
meaning of the word naturally denotes a feminine, as Di? mother, firiN 
a sJie-ass, Ip. a she-goat, an ewe (cf. § 122 h). As a rule, however, 
the feminine had originally the ending n~, as in the 3rd sing, 'perfect 
of verbs (§ 44 a). This however, is regularly retained in Hebrew 
only in close connexion with a following genitive or suffix (cf. § 89 c 
and § 910), except where the form has arisen through the addition of 
a simple B® (see below, d). Otherwise, the feminine ending of the 
independent form (the aSsofe^e stoic, § 89 a) is— 

(a) Most commonly a tone-bearing e. g. cq-mms, HD® gjreo. 
Gf nouns ending in , like the feminine (by § 24 h) is Bpny, 
cf. § 86 h. As in the 3rd sing. fem. p&rfect (n^lpP, &c.), this n_ seems 
to have arisen by the rejection of the final B, and the lengthening of 
the d in the open syllable, whereupon tlie n was added as an ortho- 
graphic indication of the final long vowel : cf. the exactly similar 
origin of such forms as nba for 'itl, § 73 g. It must, however, be 

To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usnallv 
done, is accordingly incorrect. 

® la Mai 1“ nnW (so^ o.g. ed. Mant.) would stand for riBn^Q, the ptep. 
fem, Hoph'al; but Br)| 7 D (so Baer and Ginsb.) is also supported by good 
authority. 
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noticed that in Arabic (see and note) the pausal form of at is ah, of 
which a trace may be preserved in the Hebrew H.—. 

( 5 ) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. ./cw, 

Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 
in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 
vowel, which, as a rule, is S^gMl, but after gutturals Pai/taA, e. g. ^??p , 
fem. hilling ', before suffixes, e.g. '’W^^i?j according to the rule 

given in § 69 c, cf. also § 84® s; VlitD an acquaintance, fern. nn^D. 
The forms which arise in this way follow in every respect the analogy 
of the segholate forms (§ 94jf )• The forms which have been developed 
by means of a helping vowel are retained even in the connective form 
{construct state) ; except (for which is used elsewhere) 

Gn 16”, Ju 13®-'; cf. Jer 22‘^'* and 51’® Q^r^, also niTO i K par- 
ticiple fern. Pi' el, properly m^saratt—PQ'y^t^ also {'parlicigglc 

fern. Ptel with suffix) arises from the form which was developed 
intoTinpD. 

Kern. I. The fem. form in 0-^4- is in general less frequent, and occurs 6 
almost exclusively when the form in n_ is also in use. It is only in tho 
participles and infinitives that it is the commoner, e. g. n^Dp more common 

thannSap m'pthannn!?^ 

T : '1 J VV T” _ ^ jy 

2. jRarer feminine endings are— (a) with the tone, e. g. DplS emerald, j 

Ex 28^3 (also Dpba Ex 281 '^) ; DVSp a company, 2 K 9”, unless the reading is 
wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among the 
Canaanites or Phoenicians (in wliose language n—. was the usualfem. ending, 

§ 2 cl) and other neighboui'ing tribes,^ e. g. nS'jV ■Z'areplja&j ny 35 OiheatJi, 

Kiriaih, nb''X Ovaek Ailana in Idumea; roflS Qn 26®®: on the reading niSn 
cf. (J. Cf., moreover, flS'S? if 61® (prob. originaffy nl!^ 33 ) ; fl’n (LXX nPH) 741^4 
riJ^Sl La 2®® ; [nSl in >p 65®®, 120®, 125®, is a form borrowed from 

the Ai-amaia (Syriac rabbath)in which the original s of the/em. is often retained 
to form adverbs, see Wi’ight, Comparative Qranmar, p. 135.] 

Qi) ri_, which likewise oCcurs in some names of places, e. g. 11 ^ 

as well as in tho masc. proper name nj^| rS 1 7®, &e. (in 17®®, and 21^®, ed. Mant. 
has ni^S),and in the/fiwn proper name flJJD^ ; otherwise, almost only in poetzy, 
viz. JT^PI Ex 15^, Is 1 2®, ^ 1 1 8^® (really for sons'; the absorption of the 5 , 

however, can scarcely have ‘taken place izi the Aramaic manner’, as suggested 
by Dulim on Is 12^, nor is it due merely to the following Todk, but is intonded 
‘ to facilitate tho absorption of jq)’ ; so Geiger, Urschrift, p. 277 f.) ; 
heritage, ^ (either again for my heritage, or for njn^n 3 _, cf. § 90 g, as 

probably also ITltj; Mp, ^ 60^®, loS®® for nnilJJ). These forms are possibly 

1 In the list of Palestinian towns taken, by Phai'aoh Shosbenq, the feminine 
t.own-names all end in f. Cf, also the M6§a' inscription, lino 3, nxt 
this high place', line 26, n^DDH tks Mgkzoay [see also Drivei*, Tenses, § 181, «oie]. 
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survivals from a period when even final vowels Were not supported by a 
vowel leiter. Of. also n“l 3 fecmda (a fruitful tree) 0 n 49^2 ; abundance^ 

Jer 4^5''' (before Jl; bnt in Is 15’ sleep (for 113 ^) 132*? 

(xuiless the D is radical) in prose flNi? pelican (which reading is also preferable, 
in Is 3-1.11, to the form also rnnD ihe morrow, but in oonsfruct state always 
n^riPl Jer 45“® 9 *»-b is no doubt intended to indicate the reading 
iJlVni!), parallel to ; cf. above, on n“]»t, &c. 

h (c) the Aramaic' orthography for n-_, chiefly in the later writers ; 

ttm loathiug, Nu ti*®; XSH a terror, Is 19II ; sleep, tp 12 a lioness, 
Ez 192 (unless is intended) ; a mark, La 3I2 . q£ also threshing 

{participle Qal from Jer 50II; Utter, Eu 1“ On the other hand, 
according to the western Masora, nnij? baldness is to be read in Ez aj®! ; see 
Baer on the passage. 

i (d) n_, an obtuse form of n__ (§ 27 u), only in for Is 59* 

(unless it is again a forma mixta combining the aefixe ptep. masc, and the 
passive ptep. fern. iTlilin) ; cf. n 3 ^ for njS Zc 5< ; n 3 S‘ i K 2®® « (§ (jj, ^nd 
§48d). 

Jc (e) n ^ < without the tone, e.g. Httrn Dt 14” [Lv ni® 00^1 > 

an oven heated, Ho 7^ ; cf. Ez. 40I®, 2 K 15®®, In all these examples the 

usual tone-beariug n_j_ is perhaps intended, but the Punctuatoi's, who con- 
sidered the feminine ending inappropriate, produced a kind of locaiire form 
(see § 90 c) hy the retraction of the tone. [In 2 K iC^®, Is 24I®, Ez 2i®i (note 
in each case the following n), and in Jb42i®, 1107*, the text is imobably in 
error.3 

I if) as an old feminine termination, preseiwed also in Syriac {ai ; see 
examples in Niildeke’s Syrische Gram., §83), in Arabic and (contracted to e) in 
Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper name ‘•’I'B' S«ra«, cf. Ndldeke, 
ZDMG. xl. 1S3, and xlii. 484; also ten (fern.) undoubtedly arises 

from an original 'esraj/ ; so "Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 13S ; Kbnig, XeAr- 
gebdude, ii. 427. 

fjl 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the wioel-ending n ^ as the original 

termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending n__ as derived from 
it. The Ethiopic still has the B throughout, so too the Assyrian (ai, it) ; in. 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in Jl, which is pronounced 
atin the words found in Gtreek and Latin authors ; less frequently in (see 
Gesenius, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440 ; Schrader, Phon. Spj-ache, p. 169 ft). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse ending (ah) almost exclusively in pause ; 
in motlern Arabic the relation between the two endings is very much as in 
Hebrew, 


1 In I S also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos 5II) for some xmknown 
reason requires n'in»», read with ed, Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and Ginsfourg, 

pciwa. 

2 In this ending the B A can only be considered consonantal in the sen.so 

that the I) was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘ the mute B was dropped 
befoi'e h, ju.st as the old Persian became in modeim Persian mi'/ir ’ ; so 

8ocin, wlio also points to the Arabic pausal form in a/i, and observes that 
among some of the modern Beduin an /j is still heard as a fem. ending, cf. 
Socin, -Diioan aMs G'e»<ra^ara6^e>^, iii. 98, ed. by H. Stumme, Lpz. 1901. In 
Hebrew this consonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in 
later times, 
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^ &l, BerivatioTb cf Novma, ^ 

Brocicelmann, < 3 'rMH^ms, p. 329 ff. 

ISTouns are by their derivation either primitive, i. e. cannot he 6)1: 
referred to any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such as 
DH mother (but see both words in the Lexicon; according 
to Stade and others 3 ^, DN, &o., are children’s words and terms of 
ondearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative, i. q, either 
IJerivativa verhalia (§§ 83-5), e. g/ tl"l HDT 7 wy/i ^>toce, 

height, irom 0^3 io 6<? high, or less frequently Derivativa denoniinaliva 

^ 6 ), e.g. the pluce at the feet, Jvomb'p, foot. 

Eem. I. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem, and /; 
therefore all noxins as vei'bals, dividing them into (a) Formae nuclae, i. e. such 
as have only the three (or* turn) radicals, and (6) Formae auciae, such as have 

formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end/e-g. HD^Dp, 
The formative letters used for this purpose are 1 ' fl 3 D K H ■ 
(VJjl3pxn]ji and the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30 d, nouns (other C 
than denommutives) are derived not from the •verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from tbo still undefined stem. In the follow’ing jiages, 
however, the arrangement aceoi'ding to the verbal stem is retained as being 
simidcr for the beginner. Cf. § 79 ce. 

2. Compound nonns as apiiellatires are very rare in Hebrew, c. g. d, 

worthlessness, baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as 
proper names, e.g. (jnan of God^, (JTahioe raises up), (fljin'J {Tahice 

gave), Seed 

§ 82 . Primitive ]fpn>v>s. 

The number of primitive nouns In the sense used in :§ 81 is small, 
since nouns, which in other languages are repi’esented as independeat 
noun-stems, can easily he traced back in Hebrew to the verbal idea, 
e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as he-g oat (prop. 

shaggy, from rn’D^ harley fpro'p. prickly, also from 3 JJb*), nTpO 

stork (prop, sc,' ai;*s), 3 i 1 t (from 3 nl=:anS to he 

yellow). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e. g. several names of 
members of the body in men or boasts, to wliich a corresponding 
verbal stem cannot bo assigned at all, or at any rate only indix’eclly 
(from other Semitic dialects), as 'Qi?. horn, DV eye. 

^ From this vox memoricilis the womtna aucta &re also called by the older 
grammarians no??^'iJ!.a //ecmanh’cft. 

2 G, Eammelt (6Vwr die zusammengeseizieik Womina im llehr., lls\le, i8S,^, and. 
Leipzig, 1SS4) recognizes as appellatives only y'>l* 1 pS (cf. below, § S5 ii) and. 

nipbs (the hitter certainly incorrectly [see, however, HSldeke, ZJ.rTF. 1897; 
p, i' 83 if.]). In p. S ff. the author gives a list of ‘ logical compounds ’, i. e. 
new terms formed by composition with the negatives 'bs, 'f ?p, 

, ' , , COWLEV ■ , Q , 
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The N’own i§B^a~d 

§ 83 . Verbal Founs in General. 

d 1. Ill Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, ihQ verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them- 
selves, even in their, ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e. g. enemy, TFVtoltnoWy knoioledgc. Still oftener, how'evci', 
certain forms of tbe infinitive and participle, ■which are seldom or 
never I'ound as such in the strong verb, though in use in tlie weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun ; e. g. the partieipiul form the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form {fis a. notm also further nbipp, 

(§ 45 J), &c. others (as the Ai’abic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the aetiou or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefon.; 
mostly abstract ; wliile the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part tbe subject of the action or state, and are tberefoia! 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all. 

C Rem. It need not appear strange, -^vhen we consi<3er ilie analogy of oUier 
languages, tluifc a noun whicli in form is properly a&sij-act afterwards aetpiired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa. So in English, "sve say Ms acquaintance, for 
the persons with ■'vhom he is acquainted; the Godhead tov God himself; in 
lldhrew acquaintance smd an dc^aintance, 

^ The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms axul the 
corresponding verbal forms is investigated in the Works of l)e Lagarde and 
Barth (see tbe titles at the: head of § 79) on very different lines, but with 
many points of agreement. Be Lagarde starts from the fact that language 
consists of sentences. A sentence -which consists of only one word is called 
a verb, and anything which serves as a complement to it is a noun. The 
oldest form of the sentence is the impex'ative. Closely related to it are thre<> 
kinds of sentences of the nature of verbal forms, differing aecoi'ding as tlxe 
proi)crty of the pax'tieular object of sense is to be represented as invariable 
(forxn qaiula), or .as liable to change (form qatila), or, finally, as a eircuixxstance 
which takes place before our eyes (form qatala). Like the imperative, these 
three fonos of sentences have also been ti’ansfox'med into nouns, by means of 
certain phonetic clianges,— especially by the onxissioix of the final vowels 
and the addition of different terminations to the last consonant of the steixi. 
But just as the forms of the verbal sentence undergo numerous nxodificatiou-s 
(in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), so also do the nouns, sometimos 
by assimilation of the unesseiitM to the charactei'istic vowel {quiul, qiUl\ 
sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic vowel {qatiil, qatil, qatdl), 
or else through the displacement of the accent arid the consequent reduction 
of the noun to a monosyUabie form {qaU, gud, qitl), or, finally, by their being 
formed from the derived , stems (or conjugations), 0. g. qattal, qaitdl; qittil, 
qiitdl, &c, Eurther modifications arise from the use of the various imperfect; 
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and infinitive forms, and also from the employment of the prefix w. Lastlj^ 
denominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, liowever, claim to be able to show in the case of eaeh. 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times ; the origin of 
a number of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, 
which are clearly derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly deter- 
mined by the characteristic vowel, 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that ‘all Seuaitic nouns, adjectives, 
and participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem’. 

Thus, e. g. is the infinitive of the perfect stem) the infinitive of the 
imperfect stem, DDSy infinitive of 33^^, &c. In dissyllabic noun-forms the 

second vowel is always alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel 
unessential, and therefore variable. Further modifications of the simple 
form are efected by strengthening (sharpening) the second or third conso- 
nant, by lengthening the characteristic vowel (instead of which, however, 
the feminine termination m.ny also be used), or by ‘ metaplasm % i, e. by the 
use of noun-forms derived from one of the two intransitive stems for the other, 
e. g. qutl for qitl, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vo%vels i and u indicate intransitive 
formations, the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem 
on the contrary, u and i, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive 
and a an intransitive sense : for yaqtUlii is imperfect of the transitive perfect 
qaiala, and yagtaM imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qatula, &c. 
This explains how nouns, apparently identical in form, may yet in sense 
belong to diffei'ent classes ; a qutl-tovm from a ii-imperfect has a transitive 
meaning, but the same form from a w-perfect has an intransitive meaning. 
Tills double system of peiTect and imperfect forms runs through the whole 
scheme of noun-formation, not only the forms connected with the conjuga- 
tions, but also the forms with prefixes and suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it postulates for the 
development of the language a much too abstract mechanism, and further, 
that the meanings of ivords as we find them may in many cases bo due to 
a modification of the original sense. But though many of the details (e. g. 
the alleged unessential character of the vowel of the first syllable) i-emain 
doubtful, yet the agreement between the characteristic vowel of certain noun 
formations and that of the perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such 
a number of incontestable instances, i hat there can be no doubt as to a 
systematic, intimate connexion between the two. At the s.nne time it must 
he admitted that De Lagarde has put forward many important and suggestive 
points, and both scholars agpee in laying stress on one characteristic vowel as 
indicative of the meaning. 

^ 84X^.: Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. ^ 

Preliminary remark.~~¥rom the statement made above, § 83 d, it follows that d 
an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 

I. rouns loith One Vowel, originally Short 

E. Efizicka, ‘Beiti-Sge xur Erhlarung der nomina segolata,’ in Siis,-bet\ d, 
Itohmischen Ges. d. Wiss., Frag, 

I. Houns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical : present 
graund-iorm qdil, qifi, q^H, 

The supposition of imonosj/Ziafeic ground-forms appeared to be required by 
tho character of {arms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, &c. 
But there are strong reasons for believing that at least a large proportion of 
these forms go hack to original dissyllabic bases with a short vowel in each 
syllable. When formative additions were made, the vowel of the 2 nd syllable 

" Q 2. 


was dropped, i.G. Lofore case-ondings in Assyrian and eaidy Aiabic, and 
before pronominal suffixes in Hebrew. From the forms thus produced, the 
bases qall, qUl, quil have been assumed, although they never appear in Hebrew 
except in the singular and then in connexion with suffixes. _ ^ 

In support of this view of a large number of original dissyllabic bases, we 
must not, however, appeal to the S^ghol or Pathah under the and con.sonant 
of the existing developed forms, l2Dj J/"!!, These are in no sense 
survivals or modifications of an original full vowel in the 2nd .syllable, but 
are mere lielping-Yowels (§ 28 e) to make the mono.sy]labic fonn.s prohounco- 
ahle,’- and eonsoquently disappear when no longer needed. Under certain 
circuinstanGes even (e.g. in they are not used at all. Actual proofs of 

such original toneless full vowels in the 2nd syllable of exi, sting Segholates 

Forms like Arab, mah-k, for which rarely ma/k, corresponding to the 

Hebrew ground-form ; cf. De Ijagarde, PebersiW, p. 72 if. 

2. In Hebrew the connective forms of “113, ri‘1'^, &c., 

which latter can only come from ground-forms ffcMir, ytMk, kahB, kaiip. 

3. The forms treated under e, which are in many ways related to the 
Segholates iiroper, in so far as they are to be referred to original dissyllabic 
bases. 

4. The plurals of Hebrew Segholates, since, with very rare exceptions, Hiey 
take Oamc.y under the 2nd radical before the termination D'’„, fem. Hi-—, 

of the ahsoluie siaU, as D'laD, &c. This Qames (see note l on 

I 26 e) can only he due to a lengthening of an original short vowel in the 
and syllable, and Iience it would seem as though the vowel were always a. 
This is impossible from what has been said, especially under 1 and 2, 
Plence the explanation of the consistent occuri'ence of Qamen in the plurals 
of all Segholates can only bo that the regularly formed plurals (i. o. from 
singulars with original & in the 2nd syliahle) bccamG the models for all the 
others, and ultimately even for some really mono.syiiabic forms." 

(«) Prom tho strong stem the above three ground-fin-ms are further 

developed to !?Kp (ef. § 27 r and in § 93 the explanations of 

Paradigm I, a~c ) ; without a helping vowel (§ 284) C^p b’Mifk. If the second 


1 According to Dolitzsch (^Issi/}-. GraWi-i p. 157 f.) the same is true in 
As, Syrian of the corresponding ffafl fioi'ms. Withoilt case-endings they are 

kalal,^amaSf aban ( = 2^3, with caso-ondings kalhu, samm, abna. 

On the other hand, acc. to Sievers, Jfefnk, i. 261, Hebrew ground-form.s 
probably have a twofold origin : they are shortened according to Hebrew 
rules partly from old absolute forms like kdlhn, si/ru, qiUlhi, and j^artly from 
old construct-forms like iho A.s.syi-ian typos kalab, sijir, qmJus. 

® On the other hand, Ungnnd, ZA. 1903, p. 333 ff., rejecting all previous 
explanations, maintain.s that tho a in m'’lukkim, m%lkhOih i.s izi.scrted merely 
to facilitate the pronunciation. Prom qailhn arose qaiHhn, then qaiulbn and 
finally q^fulhn. See, however, Noldeko, ‘Zur semit. Pluralenduiig,’ ZA. 190.^, 
p. 68 ff., who points out that the Semitic nouns fa'l, f'l, fii'l with their corre- 
sponding feminines At'ia, &c., on assuming the plural termination cominonly 
take an a before the 3rd radical, but that no satisfactory naaount can bo 
given for it. M. Margolis, 'The plural of Segolates’ (Proc. of tho I’hilol. As.w, 
of the PadfiG Coast, San Francisco, 1903, p. 4 ft’.), and S. Brooks, Vesliyes of the 
broken pluralin Hebrew, Dublin, 1883, explain m«lfikhim as ii pluruUs fradiis. 

® It is worthy of notice that St, Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76) 
frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e.g. gacUr, ahsn, 

Oder, areb, for “713^ nin, but cectem, secel, deber, &e., for Dnp i?p'^. 

TQI, &o. ■■■ •’ ■■■■•■’ 
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or third radical be a guttural, a helping PdifeaZc takes the place of the helping 
B^ghol, according to § 32 d, e.g. yij seed, nS3 eternily, tcorft; hut with 
middle H or n, note iread, dll'l (as well as Dfll) womb, bnk 
BO with filial j a ivild ass^ &c. j with a middle guttural also the. 
modification of the principal vowel a to e does not occur, e.g. 3nl, “1^3, 
(exceptions, again, Dn^, tini). On the inflexion, cf. § 93, Paradigm I, «-/, 
and the explanations. In KtpH s/m, the has wholly lost its consonantal 
yalue. / 7 

Examples of feminines : USpP (directly from the ground-form' w 
milD a covering (also “Ifip), /ood (also with a middle guttural 

n"l|?3 girl, n*3na pw% (also intB). Cf. § 94 , Paradigm I. 

(b) From weak stems : (a) from stems e. g. nose (from ’anp, hence C 
with formative additions, e. g. '3^ for hmpt, my iwse) ; tj) a she-goat (ground- 
form 'ins) ; fern. HlSn loheat; ( 0 ) from stems (§ 93, Paradigm I, l-n) ", 139 
amorsd, DJI people (so, when in close connexion with the next word ; uncon- 
nected Dy ; with article DJin, Dp!?, &c.) ; D1 in the sense of much, but D’l grmt, 
numerous (iix clo.se connexion also Dl); 11*3 ead, with the article in close con- 
nexion yin , unconnected y“jn ; wdih the d always lengthened to u, DJ sea ; 
feto. n*n life, and with attenuation of the d to i, n'3!? measure ] from the 
ground-form qttl, DN mother-, fem. DJS a shearing-, from the gi‘Ound-form gxuil, 
ph statute, fem. Hpn. (7) from stems V'J? (Paradigm I, g and i) ; DID death 
(froixi md-ui, the u passing into the corresponding consonant, as in T]1J3 middle) 
or contracted Di' day, Dili' whip, lily a bull-, fem. D^JJ? x)erverseness (also con-‘ 
tracted from the ground-form qutl, *332? a rock; fem, nS3D a storm. 

(S) from stems ■''■'J? (Paradigm I, h) ; an olive-tree (with- a helping ^Ureq 
iijstead of a helping S^ghSl) from sd-it, the f passing into the eorresixondixxg 
consonant; or eonti’aeted p'n bosom, ij'’!} a K 18^’' (elsewhere i?)n) host; fem. 
nD'’b^ grey hair ; from the ground-form gitZ, P'4 j’wdjfmmi ; fem, under- 
standing, (e) fi'om stems (Paradigm I, ft); partly forms such as npS 
weeping, T\}T\ nmrnmring, 1343 a present, Hi'p the end, partly such as '•Dp. '’'3K 
a lion (ground-form bdky, 'ary) ; cf. also the forms from stems originally 3*1? , 
swmjninp (ground-form sdhw ) ; fem, rest, Tl^^tlexaltation ; from stems 
^ Tl'bw u fat with attenuation of d toi njDK' captivity, also 

formed no doubt directly from the mase, ''piy with the fom. termination 13 ; 
from the gi’ound-form sift, 'XD {from /my) - fem. 131*113 joy, n''*3y and nipy 

■ , • , T ;v T r !v,. , 

nakedness ; from the ground-form (giitl, 3133 (from bbhw) waste, emptiness; 
''S'4, for ’'[54, bucket; fem. nj3S a ship (directly from '3^ a fleet). 

The masculines as well as the feminines of these scyMafc forms may have d 
either an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form ^I3p the passire or at any 
rate the abstract meaning is by far the more common (e. g. '3JJ3 youthjulness, 
ahsti-act of “ly? boy ; ispK/ood, &c.).^ 

^ M. Lambert also {ItEJ. 1896, p. 18 if.), from statistics of the Segholates, 
a,rrives at the conclusion that the yatj-foim is especially used for concretes (in 
nouns without gutturals ho reckons twenty concretes as against two ab- 
stracts), and the gifbfoim, and less strictly the qutl, for abstracts^ : 
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3. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical 
(present ground-form e. g. honeys sicftwess, nOn terror’ 

and so always wdth middle N, *1X3 « well, 3XT a wolf, ti'KS stench. In reality 
these forms, like the segliolates mentioned' in No. i (see above, a), are, 
probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the 
tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. 
Thus cJihds (originally dibas) as groimd-form of is supported both by 
the Hebrew '^213 (with sufSx of the first person), and by the Arabic di6s, the 
principal form ; biHr (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vo-wel of 
the second syllable to that of the first) as ground-form of 1X3 is attested by 
the Arabic fciV; for (Arabic bu's) similarly a ground-forin bu'iis may be 
infon-ed, just as a ground-form qiitul underlies the infinitives of the form 

yap.i 

II. Aomjis lOith an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 

The ground-form qdtdl, fern, qatdldt^ developed in Hebrew to (§ 93, 
Pai-adigm IT, a, b) and nbtSp (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b), mostly forms 
intransitive adjectives, as 0311 «otse, {jiin new, 0^) upright -, but also sub- 
stantives, as 033 a word, and even abstracts, as OSjiX gtiilt, 3^*1 hunger, SJ3’^ 
satiety ; in the fem. frequently abstract, as np"lS * righteousness ; with an initial 
guttural HDOX earth. — ^Of the same formation from verbs are 003 alone, 
py cloud; passive pierced.— In vei’bs r]"b a final Todh is almost always 

rejected, and the d of the second syllable lengthened to L Thus 'Ob^ field, after 
rejection of the ' and addition of H as a vowel-letter, becomes no,’^ (of. § 93, 
Paradigm IT,/) 5 fem. e. g.r\i^ year ; cf. § 95, Pai^adigm II, c. Prom a verb 
the sti'ong form 13;^ ajfflioted oecui-s. 

^ 4. The ground-form qutil, fein. qStUdt, developed to (§ 93, Pai'adigm II, 

c-e) and Jlij^p, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50 b), and 
hence mostly with an intransitive meaning ; cf. fpt old, an old man ; 033 heavy; 
fem. nonS cattle, oboX and 03^0 darkness. — Prom verbs '''•'S : irregularly, 
pripbo the branches of it, Jer 11^®, &c., generally referred to a sing. fph (stem 
ni?*!), and VOi^'OiO Ho 14^ their women With child (from HOn, st. constr. JTiTi 
plur. st, absol. and con.sZr. pion),— Prom a verb Vv with consonantal Waw : ipE? 
<tZ ease, incorrectly written ipZewe1\^^ Jb 31^®. 

I fi. The ground-form gafwZ, developed to (also written v^ibp), generally 
forma adjectives, e. g. Q'X terrible, 003 piebald, pipD sioeet, 0p3 speckled, P‘3y 
interwoven, ?iy round, pb^y deep, 3p^ /mYZs/, 3nif golden ; fbp smaZZ, only in .sing. 


_ 1 On this theory cf. Stade, Eebrilische Grammaiik, § 199 b ; De Lagarde, 
Ubersichi, p. 57 f. ; A, Muller, ZDMG. xlv, p, 226, and especially Philippi, 
xlix, p. 208, 

2 In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced .yad«ca (np01f), 
•yaaca na&aZa (n^33), Sec,, see Siegfried, JJATF. iv. 79, Moreover, the 

numerous abstracts of this form (e.g, even HElifp q spZinZenny,^ on/ing, 

&c.) are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Ao»wmaZWZdi«B.q,’ p. 87) as 
feminines of infinitives of the form qdhil, the lengthening of 'tho second 
syllable being balanced, as in other case's, by the addition of the fomiaina 
termiiration, ■ , 
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the ground'form gafaj. — Fern. n'^^33 (gJoWotts), ninlj, nS2p (deh'cai!e)f 

nhpj with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original 

M, short, and similarly in the phirals b'’3^3, D''SDK siom, &o. 

6. The ground-form gifal develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm II, Eem, i), t 
e. g. 33.^ keari, 3J51 a lunch o/g-mpes, “125^ strong drink ; from a verb T\"7, probably 
of this class is generally contracted to JJT/riend, ground-form ri’ay : the 
full form is preserved in Ms friend, for 

III. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Voioel 
in the Second Syllable. 

•j. The grotind-form qdfdl in Hebrew always develops to the form , the Ic 
d becoming an obscure 6. The fact that this form is also wi-itton >OjP must 
not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from 
the ground- form qaiul.^ Moreover the gafoi-elass includes forms of varioxis 
origin, and therefore of various meaning, as (a) intransitive adjectives like 
great, {yi3j? holy, fern. nbiHa, the short vowel becoming S^vjt, whereas in 
^133, &G., before the tone it is lengthened to a ; (b) tlie absolute of the 

form ^top (§ 45 a) as representing the abstract idea of the verb, and abstract 
substantives like 3*133 honour, peace (Arab, sdldm) ; (c) substantives and 
adjectives in an active sense, as pn3 assayer (of metals), pil<yy an oppressor, 
pDH oppressing ; in the feminine <13133 treacherous Jor the irregular 
retention of the a in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to be 
explained, with Brockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having 
in mind the Aramaic nomen agentis qdiol. 

8. The ground-form gSiU develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and 6). I 
Here also forms of various origin and meaning are to he distinguished : 

(a) adjectives used substantivally with a passive meaning to denote duration 
in a state, as 3''DN a prisoner, n'B'D an anointed one. These proper gdfiZ-forms 
are parallel to the purely passive qatul-forms (see m), but others are due to 

a strengthening of original g:ah7-forms. These are cither (b) intransitive in 
meaning, as small, and, from stems, 'pi pure, 'iy poor (see § 93 m), or (c) 
active, as N'bi a speaker (prophet), 3'p3 an overseer,~~Oi a different kind again 
(accoi’ding to Do Lagarde, infinitives) are (d) forms like iT’pN the ingathering, 
3'3f3 xintage, ploughing time, 3''Si3 harvest. On qdttU- iornia with a kindred 
meaning, cf. § 84^/. 

9. The ground-form gafaZ develops to As in the qafdl and qatil-fonns M 

(see If and Z), so here forms of various kinds are to be distinguished: (al 
qatvl-iovms proper, with passive meaning, especially all the passive participles 

of Qal; fern. 6. g, n!5in3 Wrgu'a (pi’operly seclwded). On the other hand, by 
sti-engthening an original ^ahlZ-form we get (b) certain stativo adjectives 
(§ 6o/)*Jis incurable, tVfS)3 strong, Qliy subtil, ov even transitive, as {WK 
holding) ic) active sxibstantives, as a fowler. Further, some of the forms 

mentioned in § 84^ g belong to this class ; see above, the remark on Z. 

10. The ground-foiun 2?fdZ or qul&l ^ in Hebrew changes the % to vocal A'®ted, U 

1 In Na 1® only the 9^rc req.uires "^33 (in the constr. state) for ih.Q KHhibh 

■ ■■ 

2 On the /w'dZ-forms (regarded by Wellhausen as original diminutives) see 

Nrddeke, PfiZZj-fiye (Strassb. 1904), p. 30 ff. He includes among them ripjyj Zow, 
and Ziejnor?-|oids. 
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e 2. Nouns wifcli one of the three short vowels under the second radical 
(present ground-form q^ul), e, g. honey, sickness, Jinn terror- 

and so ahvays with middle “SH3 » loell, 2K1 a wolf, 5^X3 stench. In reality 
those forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. i (see above, a), are, 
probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the 
tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. 
Thus dttaJ (originally riftol) as ground-form of is supported both by 
the Hebrew '*^33 (with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs, the 
principal form ; lahV (according to Philippi wdth assimilation of the vowel of 
the second syllable to that of the first) as ground-form of 3X3 is attested by 
the Arabic ti’r ; for 6^X3 (Arabic similarly a ground-form lu'us maybe 
inferred, just as a ground-form g-ilhir underlies the infinitives of the form 


II. Founs lOith an originat Short Vowel in both Syllables. 

^ 3. The ground-form gdfdl, fern, qdfdldt, developed in Hebrew to' (§ 93? 

Paradigm 11, u, b) and fillip (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b), mostly forms 
intransitive adjectives, as D3n wise, new, upright-, but also sub- 

stantives, as 333 a word, and even abstracts, as DkIx guilt, 3J/3 hunger, 
satiety ; in the fern, frequently abstract, as np3Y ^ righteousness ; with an initial 
guttural nt33X earth. — ^Of the same formation from verbs are 333 alone, 
m cloud', passive pierced. — In verbs n''’'!? a final Yodh is almost always 

rejected, and the d of the second syllable lengthened to L Thus JiiM, after 
rejection of the ' and addition of H as a vowel-letter, becomes 33*11^ (of. § 93, 
Paradigm II, /) ; fern. e. g. 33^ year ; cf. § 95, Paradigm II, c. Prom a verb 
I'*'!? the strong form 13y ocehrs. 

^ 4. The ground-form qdifl, fom. qMldt, developed to (§ 93, Paradigm II, 

c~e) and 3!5Dp, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50 ?r), and 
hence mostly with an intransitive meaning ; cf. (pt old, an old 7nan ; 333 heavy ; 
fern. 3033 calllc, hSsX and 33K^n daj’kness. — Prom verbs '^■'S : irregularly, 
Pie branches of it, Jer iP“, &e., generally I’efcrrcd to a sing. ny3 (stem 
3i53), and 'l'ij3j'>3n Ho 14^ their imnen with child (from 333, si. constr. 333, 
plur. st, absol. and con.str. 3133'. — From a verb Y'b with consonantal Waw : 

. . T ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •• T 

at ease, incorrectly written pZewe Jb ai-®. 
h 5. The ground-form qalul, developed to i^bp (also written ^5it3p), generally 
forms adjectives, e. g. 0'^ terrible, piebald, pi31D sweel, 3py^cHed, 33y 
interwoven, round, , pby deeqj, 3p|l hilly, 333 golden ; j*bp sfnall, only in sing", 
mase., with a parallel form fDp of the class treated under/, fem. 33Dp, plur. 
DbOp. Those foiuns are not to bo confounded with those in No. HI, from 


_ 1 On this theory cf. Stado, Eehrilische Grammatik, § 1996; Do Lagarde, 
VbersicM, p, 57 f. ; A. Hiiller, ZDMG. xlv, p. 226, and especially Philippi, 
iiDilftf. xlix, p. 208, 

- In St, Jerome’s time those forms were still pronounced .mlaca (3p33), 
.saaca (3p!^p, nabala (3^33), &e., see Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79. Moreovciv Vho 
numerous abstracts of this form (e.g. even 333p a splintering, 33'l3 a crying, 
&c.) are undoubtedly to be regarded (witli Bartli, Fominalbildmig', p. S7) as 
feminines of infinitives of tlie form oafdL the lerto-i-.l-i pniniT aP r( .-i « -"I 
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the ground-form Fem. n'i^33 (SfZon'ows), (delicate), 

n^Sy, niipi?, with sharpening of the third radical, in orderto keep tlie original 
M short, and similarly in the plurals D'3p3, D''SpK. stores, &c. 

6. The ground-form qMl develops to ijdp (cf. § 93, Paradigm II, Rem. i), { 

e. g. 22 ]? heart, a lunch of grapes, strong drink-, from a vei'bn-i?, probably 

of this class is nyi , generally contracted to yn friend, ground-form riay : the 
full form is preserved in friend, for 

III. rouns with an original Elmd Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable. 

7. The ground-foi'm qdfdl in. Hebrew always develops to the form ^idp, the k 

tt becoming an obscure d. The fact that this foi'ni is also written must 
not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from 
the ground- form q&ixd.^ Moreover the ga/oZ-class includes forms of various 
origin, and therefore of various meaning, as (a) intransitive adjectives like 
bS'lh great, fern. nbi“13, the short vowel becoming whereas in 

kc., before the tone it is lengthened to a ; (&) tlie infinitives absolute of the 
form (§ 45 a) as I’epresenting the absti’aet idea of the verb, and abstract 
substantives like “1*133 honour, peace (Arab, saldm) ; (c) substantives and 
adjectives in an active sense, as pflB assaj^ (of metals), pltyj? an oppressor, 
pton oppre-ssiMfif ; in the feminine n'li33 treacherous Jer the irregular 
retention of the d in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to bo 
explained, with Brockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having 
in mind the Aramaic nomen agentis qdfdl. 

8. The ground-form qciiil develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and b). I 
Here also forms of various origin and meaning are to he distinguished: 

(a) adjectives used substantivally with a passive meanihg to denote duration 
in a state, as 1'pt? a prisoner, n''^D an anointed one. These proper ga/ii'-forms 
are parallel to the purely passive qaMl-torms (see m), but others are due to 

a strengthening of original gafli-forms. These are either (6) intransitive in 
meaning, as small, and, from stems, ">p3 pMre, by poor (see § 93 ro), or (c) 
active, as a speaker (prophet), TipB n» om-seer,— Of a different kind again 
(according to Do Lagarde, infinitives) are (d) forms like fppN ingathering, 
TiSB vintage, ltg''‘yQ ploughing time, harvest. On qdttU- forms with a kindred 
moaning, cf. § 84*/. L - 

9. The ground-form qdtul develops to As in the gafdi and qaf il-forms 111 

(see k and I), so here formspf various kinds are to be distinguished ; (a) 
gaffd-forms proper, with passive meaning, especially all the passive participles 

of Qal; fern. e. g, n^!lh3 virgin (pi'opefly seeiuded). Oh the other hand, by 
strengthening an original gaitii-form we get (?>) certaiii stative adjectives 
(§ 5o/)fas tjibN incurable, strong, Q^iy saWii, or even transitive, as 
holding ; (c) active substantives, as a fowler. Further, some of the forms 
mentioned in § 84^^ g belong to this class ; see above, the remark on 1. 

10. The ground-form qitdl or qiifdl ® in Hebrew changes the i to vocal S^wd, 11 

^ In Na 1® only the ^rd i*equii’es (in the constr. state) for the K^lhibh 

2 On the/w'tti-forms (regarded by Wellhausen. as original diminutives) see 
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and develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, c) or witli a obscured to 0 
(as above, 7c). Cf. rewiKawf, ’^p^ Jiomur, ^iHZhook (_Ava.h. Iciidb), Xli) war {the 
]ast three probably loan-words from the Aramaic) ; of the other form, fiiijn 
a Aroam, "liDn an ass (Arab, ^imdr), God (Arab, Hldh) ; with K prosthetic 

(§ 19 m), JJHiK am (twice; usually yiSl) ; fern. rnVtt'il ^ood netes (Arab. 
Mfdnli) 5 niiiy smzee, JiaH? (Arab. 7a7d7i«i) 7a/7oofKy. 

0 I I* The ground-form seems to occur e. g. in Hebrew i>'1K /oo77s7i, !3 ''Sk 
mmty,^'>'‘'mUad, h'^p2 afool, nnn a sicine (the prop, name “inn points to the 
ground-form ef. Arab. /i«Hs?r). ' . . 

2) 12. The ground-form qUul or qidul, Hebr. e. g. ^-^35 a houndariji 

a £famcw7,* fern. D'lUl n3'?^ti/a2Y7//jd«fiss. 

q Eem. Wiien the forms (fiul and qHol begin with N, they almost invariably 
take in the singular a Sere under the instead of the oi’dinary fIa7ep7j-S^p7jd7 ; 
cf. D=13X a crib, thy cad, Idiots Irysso^, et yx^ayst-bahd HHDb, 

a tond, liSK an ‘ ephod’ \ cf. § 23 A, and the analogous cases of $ere for iilaieph- 
S^gholin verbal forms § 52 n, § 63 p, § 76d. 

rv. Nouns with a Long Vocal in the First SyllahU anc? origmatly 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable. 

V 13* The ground-form ^d/dl, in Hebrew, always changes the d into an obscure 
5, (§ 93, Paradigm III, a), Arab, 'dldm, eternity, Dnin 

(Arab. Jdiam) a seal (according to Barth a Ioan*woi*d of Egyptian ox-igin), fern. 
Dtonh (from Jibiimt) ; toorm (unless from a stem Jlij'l, like fiom 

35^1 ; see the analogous cases in § 85 6), On the participles Qcd of verbs 
(§ 93) Paradigm III, c), cf. § 75 e; on the feminines of tho piirticiples Qul, 
which hre formed with the termination n, see below, a. 

Eem. Of a different kind (probably fi-om a gi'ound-fonxr gatifal) ai'o such 
forms as fSiit (or Ez 10® in the same verse) a ichcel ; ^3113 a young bird, 
loax, &o. j 

^ 14. TJie ground-form qdfU also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably pCip 

(/Cp). Besides partxdpTes ac7h'e wasc. Qa7 this class includes jvlso feminines of 
the form fl^^'p, if their ground-foirm gdfoJi (§ 69 c) goes hack to an original 
gdiilL Tho substantives of this form, such ns jns pnesf(Arab. Mlmi), wex’o 
also originally participles Qd7, The fern, of the substantives has e (lengthened 
from i) retained before the tone, e.g. nnb’ a woman in travail (cf. also ni5'3 
the treacherous woman, Jera^j her that halteth, Mi 4® % Zp3^“: mn'D 

a buckler, 1^91^); the participles as a rule have the form mjj’, &c,, the 
original ■« having become .S®!cd | howeyei*, the form with Sere occurs also in the 
latter, Is 29®-®, 34®, i/' 68®, 118® (all in pi-inelpal pawse j in subprdinatepaxisc 
2 S 13®®, Is 33^* ; with a conjunctive acceut^Gti®). 

t 15. The ground-form (p4fd7, Hebrew (as rirer, Jer 1 7®) or i?t3'p e. g. 
333JJ a pipe, commonly asjj, and to be so read, with Baer, also in ^ ijo'*, 
notDSP. . . 

A’'. Nouns with a Long Vowel in each Syllable. 

u 16. e.g. niD^p smoke, The few forms of this kind are T)rnbnWv 
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§ 84J’. Formation of Founs from ihehtmsive Stmn. 

This includes air forms wliieli have arisen, either through the a 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 

YI. Nouns ivith the Middle Consonant sharpened^ 

As in the corresponding verbal steins (cf. § 52/), so also in some noun- 
formations of this class, the Dages in the second radical expresses an 
intensification of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the 
action or relation, or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or 
state. Other nouns of this character are evidently only by-forms of the 
nouns derived from the simple stem, which were treated in the last sect ion : 
cf. the instances adduced nnder/and </, and Barth, Nominalbildung, Introd., p. x, 

17. The ground-form qcittdl is mostly lengthened in Hebrew to i cf. B 

a stag, fern. , consir. st. rib*X (from ’dyyali) ; cf. also the fern, (origi- 
nating from Qal) aflame (according to § 2 72 for lahhabha), nh”jn dryland, 
(for itamWha), njpl'n and nn^i2 a burning fever, and dry land, 

a seal-ring, consumption. Adjectives of this class (‘intensified participles 

of the active Verb’, Barth, ibid., § 33) are sinful, OSS wont to gore, 

Jealous, (for kuMds, by § 22 c) lying. Nomina opifleum also, curiously 

enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the consir. state of the sing.), 
although the corresponding Arabic form qdtlul points to an original (unchange- 
able) d in the second syllable ; cf. 233 a thief, a judge [constr. st. ^ 68'®), 
n|lD a cook, tynn (for harrds) artificer {consir. st. , but plur. consir. '^'"IH) ; 
horseman {tov parrdJ), const, st. Mz 26^^. 

18. The ground -form qitidl appears in nnX dry, nX3 haughty (the i being C 
lengthened to g according to § 22 c), if these forms go back to original .fi?.iMy, 

On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see d, 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form gii/ii ; moreovei', h'li/fcai#, ground- 

form of the fern. n^jK/ooh's/mess, goes back to an original iwioiZi, sOe § 69 c, 

19. The ground-form qiittul and quttul ; cf. the fern. nDB3 spelt, coat. 

20. The ground-form qdttll j from the intensive stem, the infinitives Pi'll of cl 
the form 

21. The ground-form gif/ii, in Hebrew lengthened to Of this form 

are a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault 
or defect. Of. disabled, thlS dumb, ]^l Jiump-backed, m)} blind, 

hirrsJ), riDS lame, bald, perverse y HipS opan-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The gronnd-form gcif/dl, cf. the remarks in b above, on the nomina C 
opificum ; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi'el of the Aramaic form 

® searching out ; a request ; with middle guttural (see § 22 c) 

contumely; but cf. also '^'’niSK 3 Ez 3 5®“®, Avith full lengthening of the original 
d before X; nDHJ com/orf. Prom the attenuation of the a of this form to i, 
arises undoubtedly : 

23. The ground-form gi#/ai, e. g. (Arab. ’akMr). 
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r); cf. htro (Arab. gahhdr),y\B'l cmUler, “113^ {piper or chirper) a Urd, 

drunkard. On the other hand, horn probably arises from yuilod, au old 
pariiciple passive of (JaZ, the u being dissimilated in the sharpened syllable 
before 0 : so Barth, z'6id., p. 41 f- 

25. The ground-form almost exclusively of persons, who possess 

some quality in an intensive manner, e. g. “1'3K strong, righteous, h'l'ia 
fugitive {tor 'barriH),Y''')V 'oiolent (tor 'drrh). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the qd(U~clasB (see above, remark 
on a), appears from the co»isZr. sZ. ravenous, Is 35® (but D'’Sn3 , '*^*"'13 

always)) and according to Barth {ibid., a) also from the constr. st. (but 
also “1'aK I S 21®) of “I'SK. However, the form "I'nS, as a name of God, may 
be intentionally differentiated from “I'laK, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way prisoner, D'^D eunuch {eorisb-. st, always D^TD, plur. 
D''p'''lD , constr. st. ''p''’ip Gn 40^ butlin the book of Esther always 
with si#‘a3 VQ'^p, &c.), and p'Jny weaned, may be regarded as by-‘forms of the 
^ZidZ-class with passive meaning, see § 84“ 1. 

^ 26. The ground-form qditul, e. g. J^Sn gracious, QiUTT, compassionate 

(with virtual strengthening of the n), pi'in diligent (for (larrus), probably, 
again, to a large extent by-forms of the gatiil-elass, § 84“ m. The same 
applies to substantives like “IpZK a step (in as well as &c.), 

pillar', fem. ITJ^ian a stripe (also ilT]3rj), Dinp3 security : cf. Barth, ibid., § 84. 

Jl 27. The gi’ound-form gdZfdZ ; besides the infinitives absolute Pi'el of the 
form also jealous (as well as an obscured form of qaffdl, see e). 
i 28. The ground-form qiftul, 0. g. '''13'S a coating of metal, requital, 

’’’IjSp' drink, detestable thing with concrete meaning a disciple, 
strong ; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as reproach, 

filling (the induction of a priest), D'DIIJ consolations, compassion, D''|>3S’ bereave- 
ment, dismissal, observance. 




VII. Aomws iciih the Third Consonant repeated. 

29. The ground-form qafldl, quiet, fem. nSJSKf (with sharpening 

of the second lifun, in order to keep the preceding vowel shbi’t) ; pj?! green, 
plur. Dpijn. f ■' 

/ 30. The gmund-form qdtlM, in Hebrew of this form are e.g. the 

infinitives Ti'lel (prop. Fa'lU), of. § 55 d. 

in 3^- Tho ground-form qatliil ; so the plur. d''|l333 n’dges (with sharpening of 
the Ahia, as in ISTo. 29). 

32. The ground-form gi'pZ, in nnpp a brood. 

33. Tho ground- form gfdZdZ, in V 

34. The ground-form gadiZ, e. g. 'T>‘13p rain-sZorm, 

gliifering tapestry, Jer 43W (5«re j with attenuation of the d to i D'’“1'pp3 all that 
wa/ceZ/i WacZr, Jb 3** (hut the better reading is '•*}'*’)P3). 

35. The ground-form gd/ZilZ, e.g. Jer 43 ’o'A«ZZj.; a''MDS3_ad;dZem's. 


VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated, 

11 3<5-39' iiftaltal, (f‘idltjl, q^tMul; 0filiul, cj^tallU witli 

the last consonant shai’poned for the reason given la « above) ; cf. H333n 
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brooked, slippery places, crooked {ways) iorfmus-, also 

woi-ds denoting colours, (Ly 15 ^®-^® in pause) reddM, fem. 

plur. nb'^D'lX ; pnpn) plttr. fern, nplpl) ; q^taim, mB'Sy rei-y /aiV (t'o 

be read in Jer 462» for n^SnS'') ; ^faimi, ri'iniDEJ' (fern.) blackish ; f]pSDN 
ci ra^BZe (augmented from collected). Prom a verb '"S with aphaeresis 

of the initial syllable offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, 

is n'liii'n a trumpet (for nil»” 12 fn, cf. f 55 e). Also in Is 2 “® is to be 

read instead of nnS “ISin^ (from the sing. rTlSiPEin a digging or burrowing 
animal, perhaps the mole). But H^pnpS opening, Is 6 (ed. Mant., Baer, Ginsb. 
r!fp”npa}, is an evident mistake due to dittography ,* read npa as in 42 ''. 

IX. Nouns in tohtch the Whole {Biliteral) Stem is repeated. 

Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems and J}"!? o 
(on see § 96 under fia). Thus 

40 - a lohecl, and, with attenuation of the hrst d to i, ^32^3 (from 
fem. anguish (from i? 2 r! or ^'n) ; (for in'rka}-) a talent; cf. also ^2323 

a star (from kdwkah, Arabic Icaukab, for 3333), DSD^D hands, for DBQSD; 
probably a wj/uVrag iocMst. 

41 . infin. PiZpgZ (prop. PalpU) from ; fem. a hurling (from^? 

S’lia). 

43 . 3333 perhaps a rz{i>?/ (for MdMd), from 333» 

43 . 3"p3p the crown of the head (for qudgiid), from 33p ; fem. 31^2^3 a sMll (for 
giUguU), from ^^2. 

44 . 3331 ffirded, from 331; p33p3 a bottle, from pp3; bnS'lS/aftaed birds {1). 

§ 85. Woum luith Preformatives and Afforniativcs. 

These include nouns wliicli are directly derived from verbal forms ff 
having pi’eformativea Hc^Pal, Hithfo'el, ^c.), as 

w'ell as those which are foi'med with other preformatives (tt, 3 23, 2, 3), 
and finally those which are formed with alforniatlves. The qiiadri- 
iiterals and quihq[ueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always hy the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 

X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

45 . Nouns with !?? prefixed. Cf. the substantives with iii prosthetic (§ 19 m), J} 
such as yi31^ «m (Jer 32 ®’, Jb 31 ®®; elsewhere always J?i3p ; JISSN a fnger, 
333^ a locust, P|i32^ fist {others mattock, or clod), n32D^X or 33b^S a watch. In 
those examples the S? is a ‘euphonic ’ prefix (Earth, ibid., § 150 5) ; in other 
c.ises it is ‘ t!s.sential ’ ; cf. especially the adjectives, deceitful, 3pX crue\ 
dfUK jJerenmaZ (for ’mia«) [=the Arab, ‘elative’, used for expressing the 
(^ompar. and superl. degrees]. The fem. i3331K /ra£fr««i5 j^ari ^ (of the meal- 

^ Or perhaps more correctly W’ith Jacob, .ZA TP. 1897 , p. 79 , ‘declaration,’ i.o. 
tbe part of the meahoffering which ‘ announces the sacrifice and its o)>ject’. 
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offering) is a mmm verlale ot answering to the Aramaic infinitive of 

the causal stem {’Aph'Sl), hence with suff. n^“ 13 ?K Lv 2®, &c. 

C 46. Nouns with H prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of HipWll 
and ^''Di?n, oimph‘al 5 b|n (for Mtiq.), and of the conjugations 

forured with the prefix t}i), tliis class also includes some rare noniim xerlmlia 
derived from Eiph’il (ef. § 72 s), viz. il'ISH appearance (from I??)? I® fi” » 
a bicinging (from ?jb), [Is jo® ; nWH a rent-giving, Est 2^^] ; cMiremnce 

(from [Est 4’'* an Aram, form ; ef, iTIin Dn 5^®] ; perhaps also i 53 ''n 
palace, from haikal, unless it is borrowed from tlie Assyrian ; see the Lexicon. 

(I 47. Nouns with ’* prefixed, as'inX) oil, ^valM, oivl{"i) j from verbs 
V'V, 0. g. a Krinp thing, ct range', from a verb D’'*]'' an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which h:ive simply 
adopted the imperfect form, as a{ 3 |l^_ j pny), &e. 

C 4S. Nouns with D prefixed. This preformative Mem, which is no doubt 
connected with 'li toho, and HD ichat (see § 37 and § 52 c), appeai-s in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to expi*ess the most varied modifications of 
tlio idea of the stem: (i) D subjective, \ihen preformative of the participles 
Pi'vl, IIix)h'il, SUhpa'sl, and other active conjugations. (2) t) ohjeetive, when 
preformative of the participles Pu'al, Hoph'al, and other passive conjugations, 
as well as of numerous nouns. (3) ID instrmnenial, as in HESD a key, &c. (4) 

?D local, as in “l 31 fD a drive for cattle, &c. 

J As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to bo remarked that the pro- 
formative D was originally in most eases followed by a short a. Tliis a, 
however, in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to i ; in an open syllable 
lieforo the tone it is lengthened to a (so also the i, attenuated from d, is 
lengthened to s), and in jJD shield (with suff, “iDD) it even becomos unchange- 
able d. But in an open syllable which does not stand before iJie tone, the a 
necessarily becomes S'^Md. 

The following forms are especially to be noticed : (a) ground-form muqtdl, in 
Hebrew bttpp/ e. g. ijpvSVD/ooiZ ; fern, kingdom, 31 ^ 5 X 0 a knife, riDIS'bp 

(for nSNbp by § 23 e) business; from a verb ^''3,4^0 a t/tff ;'from verbs 
XyiD ffl going forth, a seat ; from verbs '''Uj 2it3''D the best (from maif/ib) : 

with ' (or 1) assimilated, USD a bed ; ifrbmjrerbs « screen, and with 

the shortening of the d under the preformative, "iDD bitterness (from “ipP 
developed to a sogholate), fern. desolation ; from a verb V'J?, probably 

of this class is D-pP place, the d lengthened to d and obscured to ii (Arabic 
maqdm) ; from verbs n"b, apqjeafance, 1^6 (for nDyp) prop, intention, only 

. in fypfi on account of, in order that. 

^ L Ground-form miqldl (the usual form of the infin. Qalin Aramaic), Ilebr. 
!?DpP, e. g. “\ 2 ' 1 P (in Jer 2®'- also, where Baer requires ” 13 "]?pn , read with ed. 
Mant., Ginsburg, &c. nsiPH) a catae-drive, fern. HPUfe war, ri! 33 “)P a chariot 

T t * .“t ■■■*,.■ ' . :T.,T ■ T T' 7 V 

(with B<^ghbl instead of «, but in constr, st. nsIllD Gn 4i« ; cf. phnip distance), 
a watch ; from verbs y^J? , e. g. 2CP surroundings (from nii-sab ; I in the 
open syllable being lengthened to s ; but cf. also p|'D Is 33^ as constr. stale 
from ppB? with sharpening of the first radical; Cf. § 67 g) ; from verbs rfb, 
nSpD o possession, fern, nDpP. 

^ In Q'^nPo Ct g'o, NehS'®, the first syllable is artificially opened to avoid 
the caeophoiiy ; on the & of the second syllable cf. § 93 ee. 
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(c) Grotiml-form maqtil, Hobr. e. g. a support (fern. niy^iO), i 

“ISjDp a smith, a tithe ] fem. nb^3P a ruin ; from a verb 

overthrow, n3^’D a pillar; from verbs fSD a shield ; fern, a !'o?Z (from 

^ curse (for in*^'irrd from ”13^) j from a verb V-'S^ « snare 

{from maivqis). . 

{d) Ground-form m'iqiil, Hebi*. pDpD, e. g. 1Sp?3 mourning, ri21D an altar 
(place of sacrifice) ; from a verb '^")3, e.g. 3pp (DDD?) consessits; (e) ground- 
form mliqful, Hebr. ; fern. flbb^D /oo(?, np.Sp'lO loages ; from a verb V"V, 

fern, naep a covering (from TjpD). Also from aeeording to the Masora, 
liyp ff, with suffixes and plur. but, very jorobably^ 

most if not all of these forms are to be referred to the stem t^iy to flee for safety, 
and therefore should be written 'liyp, &c. The form typ, if derived from 
the stem tty, would mean stronghold. — Of. also !]“lb /atHiness, developed to a 
sogholate, probably from 1]ip, for wiarofc/i from like Dhb soundness of 

body, from CiD^ . 

With a long vowel in the second syllable : (/) ground-form maqtdl, with d I 
always obscured to d, e. g. want, nipf^b hooty ; from verbs V''y , e. g. ~liJD 

/ear, fern, nibb and rflbli (with the d depressed to f< in a toneless syllable ; 
of. § 27 m), np^np, &o., Is 22®. (g) Ground-form in Hebr. again i^ippp 7 

e.g. “liinpp a covert, a siumhling-Uoch((if. above under i, j fern. 

nnBpp (7i) the ground -forms maqtil, miqtU (cf. P^pb) are fouiid 

only in participles ; the fern. n'’5''!33p, cheerfulness, is a dencminativo 

formed from a participle Iliph'il ; (i) ground-form nutqftd, as a garment, 

Rem. On b as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except 1U 
Qal and Aj’p/t'al, cf. § 52 c. Many of these participles have become substantives, 
snuffers, Tf'TW'Q destroyer, destruction, 

49. Nouns with 7 prefixed. Besides the participles (ground -form 77 

ndqtdl, still retained e,g. in for ncnolaf?, but cbminbnly attenuated, tonfqffd, 
Ilebr. i?bp3) and the infinitive Mph'al of the form ^3bp0, the prefix 7 is fonhd 
in ttrcs®wgf.s, 6n 30®, whieb is also to be referred to Mph’al, and ‘T'P 

boiled pofia^e (stem P'*'!). : 

go. With prefixed, e.g. PPniip'a./lffwje. On this 5aplt'el formation, cf.§55i. O 

51. Nouns %vitli n prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, 
especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them pdioneti-'^ 
cally (see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and notably from verbs '/''D and They 

m.ay be classified as follows : — (a:) the ground- form tdqffd in DbHn ostrich (?) ; 
from verbs a settler; fern, n^nin expcclaiion, Pnpin (from the Hiph'U 

npin) correction ; from a verb ''"Q ^ |b'Pl the .^outh ; from verbs V'S and 
nPifl thanksgiving, and HPiP both from Hiph’il ; from a verb V'Q and 
niKSiin issues ; probably belonging to this class, from verbs y'''y, confusion, 
and Db)R a melting away (develoired from and Dbrl , from ^^3 and Dpb). 

(b) Tiqfdl, e.g. fern. n“S,^3Jjl and JTlKEJjl glory; from a verb r\"b, o.g. nipP 
hope; (c) idqizl, e.g. fSK'n chequer u-or/c ; 'fom. Hb^nP deep sleep (probably from 
the Mph'al D3”)3) ; from a verb V'S^ correction (from the Ihph'U-stcin, 

like the constr. st plur. nilbiP generations) ; from verbs n^pri praise, H^Sri 
iirayer (from the Pi’eZ of the stems bbn and 
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l?” With a long vowel in the second syllable : (it) iiqtdl, as DinW the ocean, the 
deep (for tihdm ; in Assyrian the fem. fidmtu, constr. st. tidmat, is the usual ^vol•tl 
for sea), unless it is to be derived with Delitzsch, Prokgomcn «, p. na, from tii<> 
stem Dnn; (e) tdqtU (in Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation 

II, which corresponds to the Hebrew Piei), e.g. from a verb H''''!?, fern. 
completeness; fl'Zl'in wicrease, usKr?/, with a parallel form n‘'3"ip ; in a passive 
sense, a ‘disciple; (/) e.g, an apph (for tunpdP-h) ; very 

frequently used to foi'm abstracts, e.g. a benefit (also ; from verb.s 

V''!!, a treading down, a wartnff (liJce npnn a lifting up, from the 

JSiph'U stein), ni5^W a longing, &c. j very frequently also as an abstract plural, 
e.g. nbsnn pem-rsfl«ess, niljsnn f/uidance, Aifferness, and 

ni?3?TOn consolation ; from a verb toil, 

XI. Koims mith Jfformatives, 

S 53. Nouns with ^ affixed. Perhaps amber (f), and probably 

iron, Ipp'lp garden-land {S^ghol in both eases is probably a modification, of the 
original a in the tone-syllable), bloom, cf. § 30 g. — According to Priitorias, 
ZDMG, 1903, p. 530 ffi, al is an affi.x of endearment in the pi'oiier names ^3''?, 
(it/dfl ZAurd ? ) ba'nx (also 

t 53. Nouns with D affixed. With an original «»t as afforinative, 
vestibule (although the a in the sing, remains uneliangeable), phu’. ; 

but in D33 a swarm of gnats, the D is radical. Witli original afformative ihu, 
(also D35I) naked (from “lIV), piur. Qn 3"^, parallel form 

plur, Qn 2®®. —To this class also belong the adverbs in dm and 6«i, 

mentioned in § .too g, and many proper names, as Db'lS, also and 

(patronymic Dipy, &e. ; but for lDi'33 ransom (?), Nu 3^®, 

probably DpIS is to be read. 

11 54. Nouns with [ affixed. The f is added by ineau.s of a simple helping 

vowel in fPJS Canaan, and a finger nail ; more frequently the addition is 
made bj’’ means of a tone-bearing «, which in Hebrew is modified to (as 
p”)3 axe) or lengthened to d (but cf. also ripinK and Upl^p) ; e.g. |j3p a posses- 
Sion, a table, jBpP an offering. Prom an original « being changed into an 
obscure 0 we may probably explain such forms as (nx*!! a pining away ; (also 
iW a goad; |tay“j hunger; from verbs , flXS 2^nde, pDil noise, pin a vision ; 

a coat of mail ; from a verb guile (the only instance with both 

D preformative and on afformative) ® ; very frequently from the simple stem 
with an uriorganic sharpening of the second radical, e.g pPSt momomZ, 
destruction (constr, st. pli) and P'>!3|l), &c. ; cf. also p‘'inpre^n«nc2/ (for '^H) and 
§ 93 uu ; fiJiame, for Proper names occur with the termination 

un, as pT^*), § S6 and. otheri 

^ The plurals a'a^J/oioers, Ct 3I®, and D''3’TOi5 ZZiorns appear to he formed 
directly from the singulars f3 (cf. nh*3) and b'itSp with the insertion of fia 
(which in /Dp is obscured to on). See NSldeke, ifemd. (Sr., p. 169, Rem. 3; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, ‘Einige phfiniz. Inschriften,’ p. 15 (Abh, 
der Gbtt, Ges. der Wiss., xxxvi), d'paiy wares, Ez from n)J=»3i*y. 
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Eem. A large number of proper names now ending in Hi- or used to V 
be classed as nouns oi-iginally formed witli the affix |i__. The subsequent 
i-ejection of the final seemed to be confirmed by the form once 

used (Zc 12^1) for (and conversely in Pr 27^° KHMhh Q®re "‘I’iSK for 

desin«chbft), aiso by the fact that for the LXX give the form 

'XoKcan&v or SaAcu/^wr, and especially that in patronymics and tribal names 
(§ 86 ii) a Nim appears before the termination ?, as '' 3$''3 Gilonite from fii^a and 
fr om (modern name Sailun), Wetzstein, however (in Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on J06, ist ed., p. 599), explained the Nun in (HiD as a secondary 
addition to the common old- Palestinian termination 0 iSJJ, iJilS”), 

&c.), and Barth (Nominalbildung^ § 224 t) has since shown the uhsounduess of 
the prevailing view on other grounds; the rejection of the Nun Would be 
much more likely to occur in the numei'ous appellatives in on than in proper 
names, and '' 3^'’3 and are due to the necessity of avoiding, for euphonic 
reasons, such forms as gilo 4 , &c, ; cf. also from 

On the afformatives ** ^ ^ 03 ^ H'— , see below, § 86 h-l. 

Xir, Quadriliterals and Quinqueliterals. 

55. ^ 3 D ^3 barren, a flint, and the fern TlSybl fieat, &c., have probably tO 

arisen from the insertion of a ^ ; IjS'in a locust, dV”!}? an axe, HByiD « branch, 

Ez 31® (verses 6, 8 nsyO), D'Syib' (also anxious thovghis, sceptre, 

from insertion of a which is common in Aramaic, Cf., moreover, t^DIH 
a sickle, “I'lDD vinc-hlossom ; with an initial J? ^ ^ “ spider, “isSy 

0 mouse, 3 .“}!?^ “ scorpion,^ &c. — Quinqueliteral, a frog. 

§ 86 . Denominative Nonna. 

1, Sucli are all nouns formed immediately from another nouUj rf 
whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e.g. lib'll? ‘ 
eastern, immediately from the east (verbal stem to be in Jront). 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have already ^ 
been given in §§ 84 and 85, since the denominatives, as secondary 
(although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow the analogy 
of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals with a prefixed 

10 (§ 85 e to m) express the placBj &c., of an action, so the denomina- 
tives with 10 Zoca? represent the place where a thing is found or its 
neighbourhood (see e). 

The most common forms of denominatives are— C 

1. Those like tlxo participle Qal (§ 84“ s), e. g. ‘ly’til a porter, from lyB' a gate ; 
"Ip's a herdsman, from 1 i ?3 a herd j 033 a vinedresser, from Dlf a vineyard. 

2. Those like the form (§ 84'^ il>), e, g. n^i^ aa arci^fir, from fl^j? a boir, (I 

^ Derenbourg (, HEJ., 1883, p. 165) infers from the above examples and a 
comparison of the Arabic 'M,id}r, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), that y was 
especially employed to foi'm q^uadriliteral names of animals, 
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Both these forms (c and cL) indicate customary occupations, inhering in the 
subject, like Greek nouns in t^s, e. g. woXirrjs, ypaixfxaTevs. 
e 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (cf. § 85 c), 
or its noighbourhood, e. g. };;PD «piace o//otmfai»s, frona ; nSbpp the place 
about the the abovi ike head, irom j HE'jpD (for 

a cucumber field, from cucumber. Cf. &iivekwv from &nveKos, 
j' 4. Nouns with the teiunination )_ or Ji expi'essing adjectival ideas : 

eastern, from posterior,- from ndK ; JiS'd exterior, from |> 5 in probably 

also in'lb coiled, hence coiled animal, serpent, from H Jib « minding ; |W^ri 3 brazen, 
from ri;^n;i brass. Also abstracts, e. g. bUndness, from Cf. § 85 «.— 

Witli a double termination {on or an with s) '‘ibdK reddish, '’SjJdJ a Itnoicintj 
(spirit); hasiiislc ', nibdnjl mem/td: [fern. plur.]. 

^ |i appears to be used as a tiiminutive ending (cf. the Syriac in 

liitte man (in the eye), appZe o/iAe ej/e, from ; on the other hand {'£s'’Sty 
adtfcr, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from to mb (hence, as it were, a rubbing creatiire) ; in the same %¥£>}' 
is a denominat'm from d'SK^'’ (=d^^’), properly uprif/Zd {righteous people), and. 
not a diminutive {pious little people, and the like) ; finally, p“sn’^ is not lunula, 
but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and DbdIS not little neck, btit 
necklace (from neck). Of. Belitzsch on Gt 4®, 
h 5. peculiar to denominatives is the termination which converts a 
substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form onlinals, patrongmics, and tribal 
names’, e. g. ''b)l /ootaan, plur. d’lb^l, from bid ; ''dtdX mtel, 'ddi sb'an^e, 
from dD 3 strangeness, 'rind lower, from nnid belotc, fern, d'dlld and njdnd, 
plur. D'^rinn, ni^drid ; afasZft, from 'of six ; 'SvS'Pp Moabite, from SKID, 

plur. D'd^'b, fcm. nj3«ip and plur. n^' 3 Kdb ; 'dinj? Hebrew, plur. 

D'diny aud'D'’n:;i]^, fem.’ njd 3 ^,plur. hl'dd;^,* \bifd|j»l'jsraeZifc, from b^dlJ?). 
When the oi’iginal substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two 
w’ords, 0. g. from pDba (efi on the rise of the article in 

. such cases, § 12^ d). 

Z Instead of we find in a few cases (a) the ending (as in Aram.), 
0. g. 'b*'? (cm/i!?/, or, according to others, cA-arlM) if it stands for 'b'^i and is 
not rather from a stem nSs or nbs ; 'din w/ule cloth, Is 19® in pause ; perhaps 
also '33 a swarm 0/ locusts, Am ('SiS Na 3^'^) ; hardly 'nb'JJ Is 38®°, Hb 31® ; 
but certainly in proper names as (ferreiis) Barsillai;^ and (b) n 

P Cf. Bartli, § 212 ■ ESnig, ii. I, 413. Biminutives in Semitic languages 
arc, however, mostcommonly formed by inserting a yaftei' the second radical, 

0. g. Aram. , Syrf Aratb.. ^^^{a very young man, kulciib, a little 

dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), d'J?| a ZMe (Is J hascommonly 
been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others have added 
d’’D'' 3 ^ Is 3’® (as though a foreign dialeetical form for Mmais^ little sun), and 
2 S 13®®, as a contemptuous diminutive form of jbDK ; efi Ewald, § 167, 
W. Wright, Arab. Gramm.^ i. f 269, De Bagarde, pp. S5-87, 

KSnig. ii, i, p, 143 f. The existence of the form in Hebrew is disputed by 
Barth, § 192 d.] • ' 

^ On as an old fern, ending, see above, § So ?. ■ 
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arising from in Monging to fire i. Qi a sacriJicB offmd 'by fire i 

milkij) the storw-shruh, Ax&hiQ luhnay. 

6. ^6sfrac# nouns foi'ined from concretes hj the addition of W ^ 

(§ 95 0> our terminations -dom, -hood, -ness, e.g. yoidh, 

(the omission of the JDage^ in 3 shows that the ^^tcci is weakened from a fall 
vowel ; on malik as underlying the present form cf. § 84“ a) ; 
ifidow/jood, from JdIjN tH'doit’cr, toidojff. In Aram, this fem. ending Til 

(or 1 with rejection of the T) is a common termination of the infinitive in the 
derived conjugations (cf., as substantival infinitives of this kind, Tiyc^n the 
announcing, Ez 24®'’, and TllISf^n the making of a league, En 11®®) ; in Hebr. Til 
as a termination to express abstract ideas (incltnling some which appear to 
be directly derived from the vei’bal stem, as m^?3p/o2Z2^, TINS"! a healing '^) 
becomes more common only in the later books. It is affixed to adjoetivea 
ending in * (see above, h) in cruelly, and TiyODip uprigM positmx 

(Lv 26’®, used advei'bially). " ^ ’ . 7 

The ending n' is found earlier, e.g. in ri''”lNty remainder, X,rin- I 

ci2iium, from = {J'XI (head) princeps. The termination oi!7i seems to occur in 
Titopn wisdom (in Pr 9', joined to n dngulav, so alsoTiMn Pr 14% whei’e, 
probably, TiDSn should likewise be read) and in Tii?bin Ec ri'^, &c., with the 
parallel form bin Ec to’®. 

§ 87 . Of the PliLTCtl. 

Brockelmann, Qrundriss, i, 426 ff., and on the feminines, p. 44T ff. ; 

M. Lambert, ‘ Kemarques sur la foimiation du pluriel hebreu,’ EEJ.-xxiv. 

99 ff., and *Lgs anomalies du pluriel des noms eu Hebreu,’ REJ. xliii. 206 ff.; 

P. Lajeiak, Die Plural- n. Dualendungen im semit. .Nomen, Lpz. 1903; J. Barth, 

‘ Beitra,ge zur Pluralbildung des Semit.,’ ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 if., i. ‘ the ai of 
the eonstr. st.’ 

1. The regular plztral termination for the masculine gender is ci 
always with the tone, e.g. D^D horse, ’plnr. D‘'P^D horses] but also very 
often written defectively tl_, especially when in the same word one 
of the vowel letters, l or precedes, e. g. Gn Nouns in 

make their plural in e.g. a Hebrew, plur. (Ex 3’®); 

])ut usually contraction takes place, e. g. crimson garments, 

from 

Nouns ill n__ lose this termination wdien they take the plural ^ 
ending, e. g. nth seer, plur. D'lh (cf. § 7 5 4 ).— In regard to Ihe loss 
of the tone fiom the D__ in the two old plurals tcater and 
licaren, cf. § 88 d and § 96. 

The termination D‘’__ is sometimes assumed also by feminines (cf, c 
d’Kll tcomen, § 96 under ; D'Dtt' years, from HltJ' ] Q'*bn‘l ewes, from 
so that an indication of gender is not necessarily implied in 
it (cf. also below, m“p).---On the use of this termination to 
express abstract, extensive, and intensive ideas, cf. §124. 

[See a complete list of instances in KOnig, Lehrgeliiude, ii. i, p. 205 f.] ' 

COWLEX ■■ -D . 
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Til© ending is also common in PJioenieianj e. g, £33^^ Sidotiit j Assyidan 
has dm (acc. to P. Haupt originally ami, ef. § 88 d) ; Aramaic has In ; Arabic 
una (nominative) and ina (in the oblique eases, but in vulgar Arabic in is 
also used for the nominative) ; Ethiopia d». Of. also the veihal ending |!| in 
the 3rd plur. perf. (§ 44 d) and in the 3rd and 2nd plur. impf. (§ 47 m).i 
e Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) , as in Aramaic,® found almost exclusively in the later books of the 

0. T. (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. Icings, 'Pr 31V i K ii»^ i/ie guard, 2 K. iii«, 

ptSn wiicdt, Ez 4®; defectively pK isZOTids, Ez 26^® ; pp) days, Dn 1 2^®. CL also 
pTO carpets, Ju s’®, in the North-Palestinian song of Deborah, which also has 
other linguistic peculiarities ; p^y heaps, Mi 3^® (before D ; ef. § 44 7c) ; p^?^ 
tcurds (from the really Aram. n?iD), Jb 4®, .and twelve other pLaces in Jol> 
(beside ten times in Job) ; farther, pjH Jb 24®®, p*5nX 31^®, and pDDfe’ 
La i^, p|5 4®.— The following forms are doubtful : 

(b) 'I (with the d rejected, as, according to some, in the dual '^'P for d)d) 

Ez 13^®, cf. § 88 c), e.g. stringed instruments, ^ for d''|D (unless it is to 
be so written)® ; ''Sy peoples, \p 144®, and, prob.abIy, .also La 3^^ (in 2 S 22^* it 
may be taken .as 'ISJ? my peopile ; cf. in the parallel jjassage \p dy ; also in 
Ct 8® the I of ''ib'l is better regarded as a suffix) - see also 2 S 23® as compared 
with I Oh 1 1^1, and on the whole question Gesenius, LchrgeMiule, p. 524 if. 
More doubtful still is— 

^ (c) (like the eonstr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to .appear in 

e. g. princes, Ju 5^® (perhaps my princes is intended : read either the eonstr. 

st. ’'*)'^, which also has good .authority, oi- with LXX d'**)’^) ; for 'D1 
Jer 22^^ (according to others dual, see § 88 c, or a loan word, cf. .Z'J.. iii. 93) 
read jiSD On 'disl '^in, avliicli have also been so explained, seti 

above, § 86 i. — Is 30‘‘ (where the right imding is certainly 
must bo intended by the Masora either as a singular with the formative 
syllable -harenoss or, more pi-obably, .as a eonstr. st. with the original 
termination ay (ef. § 89 d) to avoid the harsh combination h^sufe in dlK 
the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. tl'’3“IK iorti, the ay was 

originally a SHfTia:, § 135(7. , ’ 

h (d) d„ a supposed piicral ending in dSd^d'Ild ynafe (or 77ce), and d^D ladder 
(supposed by some to be a plur. like our stairs) ; but cf. on the former, § 85 i. 

% 2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally 

indic.ated by the termination ni (often written defectively IT — , e. g. 
n^nd song of 2 n'aise, psalm, plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

^ On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s AWanjdJ. swr 
hehr. Qramm., Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 ff. ; Hal^vy, MISJ. 18S8, p. J3S ff. [cf. also 
Driver, 2’ensfis, § 6y Gbs. 2j. : 

® So also always in the Me&a' inscription, e. g. line 2 thirty, line 4 

7cinys ; line 5 p"l jJd’’ many days, &c. 

® According to some this i is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5 m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the i)lur. ondlngi 

* Pratorius, ZDMCr, 1903, p. 525, regards 'psyn as an instance of the affix 

of endearment (cf. pilbs) transferred to an appellative, but such an 

explanation is rendered unlikely by the meaning of this isolated instance. 
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as in the headings of the printed editionSj as well as 
the Booh of Psalms)', a letter, phir. ni*iSX; a weZZ, plw’. 

Feminines in IT*— form their plural in e.g. 

an Bgo/ptiamooman, plur. and those in either make 

as kingdom, plur. Du 8®^ (cf. cells, Jer 37'®)j or are 

inflected like testimonies (pronounced ‘cdhhodth, for ’edhUivOth). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings fl'l—- and X; 
n'-— that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition 
of or e^g. fT'^n spear, plur. and n^JT'in j nW| whoredom, 

pliu’. DWill (by the side of’a''3WT) ; ! 3 ‘'nW)o! 3 K widoakood ; pife, D'inbS 

ttjJHdfife (if connected with Assyr. / otsm, to tmd), &e, 7 

The termination -oth stands primarily for ^dih (which is the form it has in I 
Arab,, Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also 
in Assyrian ; on the change of A into an obscure 6 , see § 9 q). On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be regarded as a lengthened and 
stronger form of the singular fem. ending «#/j (cf. § So li)* 

How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
^hvd in consequence of the addition of the plural endings is explained 
in §§92-5. 

3 . "Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 
feminine (§122 d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine tenninations, e. g. 35 ^ cloud, plur. and 

; and each form may he treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular 'word. — But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e. g. masc. a generation, plur. b'ln and fem. a year, 

plur. and nSw (see the Eem.). In these words the gender of 
both plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e. g. masc. 
a Zm??-, plur. masc., Zp s''*, ni"in masc., Jb 42’”. 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of tlie n 
same word. Thus, iD'D/l; days, j/wrs are the usual, but TiiDJ (only twice, 
in tbe consiir. sZ. Dt 32^4' 90^®) and (also only in the consiJ-. st. and before 
Buffixes's are rarer poetic forms. 

A diffei'enee of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, o 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. 
in Jli expresses something like them, but witbout life (§ 122 m), e. g, D)T 
hands, ariifidal hands, also e. g. the arms of a throne ; /ianrZs, HISS 
handles (Lat. manuhria')-, £3^3 /oot, artificial feet (of the ark), !D)S“!j 3 horns, 

Jiorns (of the altar) ; Cl)3‘'5J eyes, fountains ; cf. also lions, 

the figures of lions on Solomon’s throne, "IDlH pa?m, n“lbn a palmdike column, 
plur. D^nbiR and rfl-lbn . ; . ; ^ 

4 . A considerable number of masculines form their plural in ribjtji 
while many feminines have a plural in 0''-™. The gender of the 
singular, however, is as a rule retained in the plural. 
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Undoubted instances of masculines with (masculine) plural in ni are : 

' 2 . 1 A father, iremure, “ 1^42 and “1^2 mfem, 23 | ?!?S3 tlirona, 

2S and nnb heart, mb tablet, b’fS and ntghf, n2|D altar, DipD place, 
skin-bottle, skin, ^ip 

Feminines ending in n___ which tahe in the plural the termination D’’-— 
arc nbij ierehinth, nD'K terror (but also UiD'’^), n^5’1 « of figs, wheat, 

a hrkk, n^D (only in poetry) a imrd, riKD sea, a dnj measure, barley, 

and the following names of animals niih'i a bee and Hii'' a dore: also, for 
d'S'B iaxa. eggs, a singular rUf'S is to be assumed. sheaf and n 3 ^ year 

(see above, ?i) talio both Dl_ and Hi ; cf. finally an car of corn, plur. 

and without the fern, termination in the singular ^ 3 ! 3''3 eoneubino, 

. plui\:Q'^ 3 i''S).^'V 

5 . A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e. g. b'dld 5 o?ii, 
nid'iD honae, Q'’S£pp masc., fem. So also in substantives of the 

same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as 
T\S^ Jiliae ; reges, reffinae. 

S Rom. I. in some few words there is added to the jjlural ending Fil a 
second (masculine) plural termination (in the form of the consh\st. , cf. 
§ 89 c), or a dual eliding b)_l.» ®’S’ fi?? * high p'ace, -plnr. nto 3 , constr. s\ 
"•JltoS (also ** 1)03 bam°the, Is 1 Jb 9*, ite, sometimes as 0®nj to the K®thibli 
'»b'l ?03 ; see § 95 0) ; '’Inb'NnD from Saul's head, 1 S 26^''* ; HDin wall, plur. 

riMiib woewi'a, whence dual D)rib^.n dowWe wai?s. This double indication of 
the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
rt Ci gi »). 

t 2. Some nouns are only itsed in the singular (e. g. blX »?,««, and collectively 
men ) ; a number of other nouns only in the plural, e, g. DT.D men (the old 
sing. Wlp is only preserved in proper names, see § 90 0 ; in Eth. the is 
met, man) ; some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124 a), as 
D' 3 & face. In such casos, however, the same form eiiir also express plurality, 

e, g. b^iS. means also faces, Gn 40'’^, Ez i*’ ; cf. b'n’^K Bod, and also gods (the 
sing. PlS)!?, a later formation from it, occurs only ten times, except in -Job 
forty-one and in Daniel four times), 

§ 88 . Of the Dual. 

Cf. the liteiviture on the Semitic dual in (fvxm%\d,, Die Begriffs-Priipmiderans 
und die JDuede apotiori im Altarab, (Wien, 1886), p. 21 j Brookelmann, Grundriss, 
P' 455 If. 

a 1. The daial is a further indication of nuinbei’, which originated 
in eai'Iy times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects Avhich naturally occur in pairs (see c). The 
dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs, or pronouns. 
In the noun it is, indicated in both genders by the termination Q)-!. 
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appended to the ground-form,^ e;g.; 13^' hands, two days. 
In the feminine the dual termination is always added to the old ending 
ath (instead of •^- 7 -), hut necessarily with a (since it is in an open syllable 
before tlie tone), thus £^110-^-, e.g. ns"^ both liys. From 

a feminine with the ending H e.g. nf'nj (from the dual 

is formed like doi« 6 ?e/eiftors. 

With nouns which in .the singular have not a feminine ending, the h 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
tlie latter generally undeigoes certain changes in consequence ofrthe 
shifting of the tone, e. g. (ground-form dual 0)^33, 

the first a becoming since it no longer stands before the tone, 
and the second a being lengthened before the new tone-syllable. 

In I K i6^‘\ 2 K the form 211?? (which should be 211|?) evidently 
merely points to the cmistr. st. ‘’ 1 ??, which would ha exj^ected before 
qD3* cf. 21233 in 2 and on the syntax see § 13 id. In the 

segholate forms (§ 84 “ a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 
ground-form, e. g. foot (ground-form rdgl), dual Ql^Sl ; cf., however, 
2l31ij* (only in the book of Daniel), as well as 2 l 52 i? from Hi? horn, and 
21 in^ from cheeJc (as if from the plui'als 212^). — A feminine 

dual of an adjective used substantivally occurs in a sluggish 

jfjflir (of hands) Ec 10 ^** from the sing. 

Kern. I. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in C 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in iCOnig’sXe/frfife&dztde, ii. 437 ),viz.— - 

(a) those in }J_L and | , e.g., JlinM Gn (locative >lJ 12 ’l) hut in 

and | 2 M 2 K 6^® ; identical with 21 ]nili 5 in i Ch C®' (cf. also the 

Moabite names of towns in the Me§a' inscription, line 10 JJT'lp = Hebrew 
2 ininp; line 30 in!?3i n3=2in^3i ri'S Jer 4322 ; ijnes 31, 32 piin = 2i3nn 
Is 15°, &c.) ; (&) in 2 _-_, Jos 152'* 23 '’J)n (“ 2 lJ''Jl Gn 3821). yiew that 

i„ and & arise from a contraction of the dual terminations pjL (as in 

Western Aramaic, ef. also nom. mi, accus. ami, of the dual in Arabic) and 
Dl-1_ seemed to be supported by the Mera' inscription, where we lind 

(line 20 ) IHKD 2l5sD. But in many of these 

supposed duals eithei’ a dual sernso cannot be detected at all, or it does not 
agree at any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. 
Hence it can hardly he doubted that Jl_l- and ai_A. in these place-names 
only arise from a subsequent expansion of the terminations }_ and Cl— : so 
Wellhaiisen, JahrVucJter fur Deutsche Theohgie, xxi. 433 ZDMO. xxxii. 

65 f. ; Barth, Nominallrildung, p, 319, note 5 ; Strack, Kmmnentar svr Genesis, 
p. 135. The strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have 
a clear ease of such an expansion in the Q®re pemhntm (§ 17 c) for 

(so, aecording to Strack, even in old MSS. of the Misna; ef. UnisuUm 
in the Tcl-el-Amarna tablets, and the Aramaic form : similarly in 

1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 s and § 95 o at the 
beginning. . 
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the Aramaic for the Ilebiw fhb^ SamaWa.— We may add to 

this list Q''iSK b^in 3 _ ihs river country (in the Tel-el-Amarna letters ndrima, 
na^rima), Dn^D Phoenician D“i:!fD j also the words denoting time, 

(M6sa* inscriptioh, line 15 and perhaps d^|ny in the 

evening; it the regular expression a^liyp'r? ^2®, i6«, &c., is only due to 
mistaking for a dual : LXX wp^y laTtepav, Th SeiXtvop, o^e, and only in 

Iiv 23® dvd pLcffov rSiv effTrepivaiv, The Arabs also say el ‘iSd’dn, the two evenings^ 
cf. Kuhn’s XiYerato-tia#, iii. 48. __ . 

Instead of the supposed dual '>'}) Ex 13IS j-ead On ^mn (generally 

taken to be a double ivindoio) Jer 22^^, see above, § 87 g. 
d a. Only apparently dual-forms (but really plural) are the words d)ip water 
and heaven. According to P. Haupt in SPOT, (critical notes on Isaiah, 
p. 157, line 18 ff.), they are to be derived from the old plural forms (found in 
Assyrian) mdm, hmdmi, whence the Hebr. d’*D, arose by inversion of 

the i, mmni, mciiml, maim. It is simpler, however, to suppose that the primi- 
tive singulars may and when they took the plural of extension (§ 1 24 ?>), 

kept the tone on the ay, thus causing the iw (which otherwise always has the 
tone, § 87 a) to be shortened to im. Of. the analogous formations, Arab. 
tanJaina, 2nd fem. sing, imperf. of a verb for tarday + hia, coiTesponding 
to taqtuKna in the strong verb ; also bibl.-Aram. the abs. st. phir, of the pkp, 
Qal of which othei’wise always ends in in with the tone, e.g. in the 

p!cp. Qal of the strong verb, | sacrificing. 

e 2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &c. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
wbich are by nature or art always found in fixiirs, esj^ecially to tlie 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, cf. and 

arms, never in the dual), e. g, C))T both hands, both ears, 

teeth (of both rows), also Ci)byp_ a pair of sandals, b'bWd a pair 
of scales, Lat. hila'nrc, &c. ; or things which are at least thought of 
as forming a pair, e.g. two (successive) days, Lat. hklimm ; 
tv.:o iveeks ; two years (in succession), Lat. hiennium ; 

two cuhits.^ 

-p In the fonner case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefiiiite or 
defined by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, u. g, 
^•at: - four feet, Lv 1 1 -•'! j d)SJ!3 six icings (i. c. tbrec pairs), Is 6 ^, Ez ; 

. even seven eyes, Zg 3“? all hnees,'Ezf'^i alt hands, 

Ez2i12; D)F)J)XD cymbals, Ezr 3IO; double-hooks, Ez 40«.— To express 

a certain emphasis tlie numeral two is used with the dual, as in Jn 16"®, Am 
3’®.— See some other I’einarks on the use of the dual in § 87 0 and s. 
g ' It is not impossible that Hebrew at an eai'lier period made a more extensive 
and freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, 
mentioned above, belong to a relatively later phase o:f development. The 

’■ Hut for d)?")''! Pr (which the Masora takes as two roads loading from 
the cross-ways) d'’2‘12 is to be read. 
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Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronouh> and verb, 
almost as extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek ; but in modern Arabic it has 
almost entirely disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac 
has presei'ved itpnly in a few stereotyped forms, with which such duals as 
the Latin dm, amlo, octo may be compared. In the same way, the dual of the 
Sanskrit is lost in the modern Indian languages, and its full use in Old 
Slavonic has been restricted later, e.g. in Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to 
2 Mi 7 's, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see Grimm’s 
(rmmm., 2nd ed., i p. S14. 

§ 89 . The Genitive and the Construct State. 

Philippi, TFesen und Ursprung des Stat Constr, im ifetr. . . ., Weimar, 187 x, 
p. 98 if : on which cf. NOldeke in the Gotl. Gel. Anseigen, 1871, p. 33.-— 
Brockelmann, Grujidnss, p. 459 fif. 

1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- Cl 
endings,'^ but either has no external indication of case (this is so for 
the nominative, generally also for the accusative) or expresses the 
relation by means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genitive is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) of the Nomen 
regens and the Nomen rectum. That is to say, the noun which as 
genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately preceding 
Nomen regens, remains entirely unchanged in its form. The close 
combination, however, of the governing with the governed noun causes 
the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter,^ and the consequently 
weakened tone of the former word then usually involves further 
changes in it. These changes to some extent affect the consonants, 
hut more especially the vocalization, since vowels which had been 
lengthened by their position in or before the tone-syllable necessarily 
become shortened, or are reduced to S^wd (cf. § 9 a, c, § 27 e-dn) ; 

e. g. “ 1^7 toord, Q'n'ijN word of God {a sort of compound, as with 
us ill inverted ordei', God’s-word, housetog), landlord)', hand, TI 

the hand of the king ; words, 0^7 the words of the 

f. eofle. Thus in Hebrew only the noun which stands Se/ore a genitive 

suffers a change, and in grammaticallanguage is said to he dependent, 
or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to be in the absolute state. It is sufificiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be i*egarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, hat rather as simply idionetic 
and depending on the circumstances of the tone. 

b On soma I'emains of obsolete case-enclings see § 90, 

® Tile same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other 
languages, when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, 
for example, in German the naturarstress on the last woi’d in ‘de?- Thrm dcs 
Kimigs'; though here the other order of the 'wol’ds (inadmissible in tiebrew) 

‘ rfps Awu'i/s 27 iro» ’ exhibits the same peculiarity. 
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h Veiy frequenlly swell interdependent words are also nnited liy Maqqeph 
(§ 16 a) ; tliis, liowever, is not necessary,. but depends on tbe accentuation in 
tlie particular case. On the wider uses of tiie co 7 istr. st. see tlie Syntax, § 130. 

C 2. The changes wliicli are occasionefl in many nouns by the 

construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-5. But besides these, 
the terniinaiions oi the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Tims: 

(«) 111 the construct stafe, plural and dual, the termination is 
e, g. !3''WD horses, ‘•D® the horses of Pharaoh ; 1312^51 eyes, ’’yi) 

the e^jes of the king. 

(I Rem. The of the dual has evidently arisen from (cf. but the 

■ origin of the termination in the consk. si, plur. is disputed. The Syriac 
constr. st. in ay and the form of the plural iioun before suffixes (“'DW, 

&e., § 91 b) would point to a contraction of an original as in the dual. 
But whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so 
Olshausen, and Roldeke, Seitr, sur sem. Spmchwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 48 ff.), 
or is to be I'egarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in (see/) and 
^lin (so Philippi, ThLZ. 1890, 00114:19 ;;Barth, .ZPilfS. 1904, p, 431 ff.), must bo 
left undecided. 

e (6) The original 33— is regularly I’etained as the femimiie termina- 
tion in the cowsi-mci! state wxg. of those nouns which in the absohite 
state end in e.g. n|i^D the queen of Sheba. But 

the feminine endings n_/l, and also the jilural remain 

unchanged in the s7ufc. 

^ f (c) Nouns in n_ (cf. § 75©) from yerhs )Y6 (§ 93, Paradigm III c) 

form their sf. in *3-^, e. g. HKh constr. n^“l. If this 

is due to contraction of the original with n added aa a vowel 
letter, we may comj)are ’’’n, constr, sufjiciency] ''D, constr. 'H life] 
constr. t?'’)! (\5) w<?Zey. 

On the terminations i and in the constr. si. see § 90. 

§ 90 . Peal and Supposed Remains of Early Gase-endings. 

"- 7 - local, ^ in compound proper names, ''-r- and in the 
Construct State. 

K. U. Nylaiider, Oju KasusUndelserna i Ilebraiskan, XJpsala, iSSa ; J. Barth, 

* Bio Casusi’este im Hobr.,’ ZBMG, liii. 593 ff. 

a 1, As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish tliree ease.s by special 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to tho.se of tlie Arabic. It is, however, a 
question whether they are all to be regarded as real remnants of 
former case-endings, or are . in some instances to be explained other- 
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^yisc. It can liardly 1)6 dootted (but cf. /ty Eem.) tliat tlie (locative) 

terniiuation n__ is a survival of tlie old accusative termination a, and 
that certain compound proper names is the old sign of the 

nominative. The explanation of the t as an old genitive sign, -whieli, 

as being no longer understood in Hebrew, was used for quite different 
purposes, and tbe view that i is a form of the nominative termination 
•b are open to grave doubts. 

In Assj-rian the rule is that u marks the nominative, i the genitive, and & 
a the accusative,^ ‘ in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule 
which oconr’ (Delitzsch, As5!/n'sc/ze Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic 
caso-endings in the fully declined, nouns (Triptoies) are : ~u for the nominative, 

~f for* the genitive, and -a for the accusative ; in the Djjpfofes the ending -a 
represents the genitive also. In modern Arabic these endings hav'e almost 
entirely disappeared, and if they are now and then used, as among the 
Beduin, it is done without i-egularity, and one is interchanged with another 
(Wallin, in ZJDMG. v, p. 9, xii, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid., xxii, p. I13 f., 
and especially Spitta, Gramm, des arab. Vidgdrdiakkts ton Af/T/piJen, Lpz. 18S0, 
p. 147 ff.). Even as early as the Siuaitic inscriptions, their regular use is 
not maintained (Beer, Studia Asiatica, iii. 1S40, p. xviii ; Tuch, ZMIG. iii. 
139 f.). Ethioiiic has preserved only the -a (in proper names did), which 
i*s, however, still used for the whole range of the accusative, and also (the 
distinction of ease being lost) as a termination of the consir, st. to connect it 
with a following genitive. 

2. As remarked above, under «!, tbe accusative form is preserved C 
in Hebrew most certainly and clearly in tbe (usually toneless) ending 
H— , originally d, as in the old Ai'abic accusative. This is appended 
to the substantive : 

(a) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 
motion to a placed e. g. HD) seaward, westward, ''iDnp easticard, 
northward, to Assyria, >^^23 to Babylon, (from "in) the 

mountam, Grn 14’“ to the earth, W? to the house, flpS'lE to Tirmh 
(nS'iri) I K nniy to Gaza (i^jy) Ju 16^ ; with the article 

to the mountain, '"iripn into the house, '“llIDD into the chamber, i K 1’® ; 
nSn^n® imo the ton?, Gn iS®, &C. ; similarly with adverbs, as 
thither, tchither ? ; OYm with the cowsir. s^. hefoi’e a genitive nri ‘'3 
into Joseph's house, Gn 43’— ^ ; toward the land of the 

south, Gn 2of; io Ex 4*'>; p|»|l rni-iD 

to the wilderness of Damaseiis, iKi9’“ ; toward the sun- 

rising, Dt 4“^^ even with the plurah nD'’ 3 j|J '3 to the Chaldeans, 

Ez ii-‘; ’Gdfp'f't] towards the heavesis. 

1 This x'ulo is almost always observed in the Tell-el-Araarna letters (see 
§2/); cf. the instances cited by Barth, h e., p. 595, from Winckler’s edition. 

“ On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118 d, and cf. the 
Latin accusative of motion to a place, as in Jio?wa>aj!3*c/ecfois fisi?, doniim rmr?!, 
rus ire. 

nl^nkn in Baer’s test, (jfn iS®, is an error, according to his pi’oface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Eera. The abow examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or 
by a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But eases like 
nn'i show that the locative form 0/ ^^sel/ possessed a defining 

power. 

d (6) In a somewliat -weakened sense, intlicating the place 
something is or happens (of. § 118 d!), e.g. Mahanaim^ 

I K 4^‘‘ ; </iere (usually tUtlmr, see c), Jer i8^ ch 2 K 23^ and the 
expression to offer a morifice nn 3 |Sn, properly towm'ds the altar iov on 
the altar. On the other hand, 0^22 Jer 29^®, and '“ 1^51 ^h 3“, are to 
be regarded as ordinary accusatives of direction, to Babylon, into the 
habitation; also expressions like n|i£i| HttS the quarter towards the 
north, Jos 1 5® (at the beginning of the verse, nD“!p the border 
fowjard east), cf. Ex 26'®, Jer 23®. 

e (e) The original force of the ending n__ is also disregarded when 
it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed (cf. also 
how tong?), md this not only after or "ly (which are 

easily explained), e, g. upwards, doivnioards, to 

Sheol, ^ 9*®,' unto Afheh, Jos i3'( ioimrd the north, 

Ez cf. Ju 20^® *5 but also after 2, and even after jP, e.g. n |232 in the 
south, Jos 15‘^b cf. Ju 14b I S 23^“^®, 2 S 20'®, Jer 52“ ; 

from Babylon, Jer 27^®; of. Jos 10®®, 15“ Jn 21*®, Is 45®. 

/' Kem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, accoi'ding to the 
Masora, still to be found in 

(a) in pause the usual word in prose for night, wliicli is always 
construed as masculine. The nominative of this supposed old accusative^ 
appeared to be preserved in the form !>* only used in poetry, Is 16®, amstr. st 
(even used for the absoX, sf. in pause I.s 21II). Most px’obably, however, 
is to be referred, with Nbldeke and others, to a reduplicated form ; 
cf. especially the western Aramaic Syr. ?fii/a, &c.— Another instance is 

something, probably from ^ot, point, generally with a negative 

— nothing. Similarly ni“lS Is 8® and (in pause) Jb 34IS, nfia^lD Ho 8^ and 
the place-name i Ch 6®b might be explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, 
howevei', the toneless n_ can be regarded only as a meaningless appendage, 
or at the most as expressing poetic emphasis ; thus n!fiS (in pause) Jb 37^2. 
nrilsn death, i/' 1 16^® ; ^ ; nbnS strewn, ij/ 124^ ; inbo^nn amber, 

Ez S 2 [in A bp^nn, ef. §So;c 3 , &c. In Josis^® nP’n is probably only a scribal 
eiTor (dittography). In Ju 141* instead of ilie guite unsuitable poetic word 
(towards the sun??) read as in 15! iTI^nn to the bride-chamber. 

^ Broekelmann, Sem. ,Sprac 7 Mom., p.; 113, also takes it as such, imila being 
properly at night, then night simply. Barth, however {Sprachwiss. Abhandlungen, 

p. 16, note i), refers it to an briginai il^’jSj like njS from. )i|n. 
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(&) In the termination Hil-™ often used in poetry with feminines, viz. ^ 
Ex 1510; (=n“)||), 5/^44^^^ 63^ 94” 

salvation { — >p 2 >^i 8c®, Jon 2^° ; wm'/fir/deozisness (=(1^1^), Ez 

Ho iqI®, 12V;' ^ 92I® K^h. Jb s^S; nms ^ 120I ; nina''J) darkness, 

Jb 10®® ; nn&]Dn Jer 11^® is corrupt, see the LXX and Commentaries, These 

eases are not to be taken as double feminine endings, since the loss of the 
tone on the final syllable could then hai'dly be explained, but they are 
further instances of an old accusative of direction or intention. In examples 
like nnitjl for Mp {tp 44®'^) this is still quite ai>parant, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and is used merely for the sake of poetical emphasis.^ 

This termination nsually has reference to j 5 Zace (hence ealled //- 
n__ ^oca?e ^) ; sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
nD''tp^ fo'om year to year. Its use in properly ad pro- 

/anMm./=a&st^./ is peculiar. 

As the termination H is almost always toneless (except in nfn.lD eonsir, si. g 

Dt 4^1; n)R3 and fifty Jos 19^®) it generally, as the above examples show, 
exercises no influence whatever upon the vowels of the word ; in the eonsir. si, . 
n”Ti|i"I?p Jos 18I®, I K 19I®, and in the proper names flftl i K 2^®, n3^ 2 S 24® 

(so Baer ; ed. Mant. and Ginsb. fin), ftftSlf 2 Ch 14®, riftSIV r K 17°, niniV 
I K 4^®, an « is retained even in an open tone-syllable (cf., however, fTln 
Gn 14®®, ni'^S Gn 28® from with modification of the a to e; also flSpiS 

1 S 25® from ^C"13). In segholate forms, as a genei-al rule, the local is 

joined to the already developed form of the absol. si,, except that the helping- 
vowel before n__ naturally becomes S^im, e.g. Hft^ij, Gn iS®, &c. ; 

Jos 17®®, ® 20^®, &c., but also nbftJ Xu 34® (eonsir. si. ; likewise 

to be read in the absolute in EZ47I®, 48®®) and n*i;y];^’ Is 28® (with SiiZwg) • cf. 

Ez 47^® and n2“13 (Baer, incorrectly, n3‘l'tl) Mi 4’® (both in pwifse).— In 
the case of feminines ending in n__ the n_ local is added to the original 
feminine ending ft__ (§ 80 b), the « of which (since it then stands in an 
open tone-syllable) is lengthened to a, e. g. TlftXftft . — Moreover the termination 

. -T Y : * ^ ^ 

n_ is even weakened to n in TMHio Nob.i S 21®, 22® ; HiHX tohiiher, 1 K 2®®-« 

■ y . ^ .. .y . y ^ ■ ••T , ' 

and ^0 JDedan, Ez 25I®. 

3. Of tlic tliree other terminations A may still he** I’egarded as a 
survival of the old nominative ending. It occurs only in the middle 

[1 The form clings also to a few place-names, as n'lS'lS Dfc 10® ; i S 9'*, 

2 K 4^® ; nftb^ni? Xu 33®® f- ; nnio) verse 33 f. ; nn3oft Jos 19^3, &e. ; nftftSX 

M^5^&c.I^' tt.t, , - tt. 

® Of. Sarauw, ‘Her hebr. Lokativ,' XA. 1907, p, 183 fp. He derives the 

n from the adverbs HJK and holds that it has nothing whatever to 

do with the old acetisative. 

® So Qimhi, and the Mant. ed, (Baer i. e, locative from “lyl^ (Is 7®®). 

The reading n‘iy’B’n (Opit,, Ginsb.) implies a feminine in n_. 
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of a fow (often undoubtedly very old) proper names,bviz. (if 

compounded of IHK and ^O), (for wliicli in Jer 52^ PE?‘f?n), 

and (otlierwise in Hebrew only in the plur. D'flD 

men', to corresponds most probably ’in? in Gu 32®^ 

(but in ver. 32 ^ace 0/ ffod (otherwise only in the plur. D '33 

constr. St. Neh 6® (elsewhere D^f), is the name of an Arab., 

cf. 6b On tile other hand the terminations '-t- and i are inost probably 
to be regarded (with Barth, he., p. 597) as having originated on 
Hebrew soil in order to emphasize the constr. st., on the analogy cf 
the constr. st. of terms expressing I’elationghip. 

lu view of tliG analogies in other languages (see I») there is nothing 
impossible in the view foi'merly taken here that the liiteme co^npaginis 
and, i are obsolete (and hence no longer understood) ease-endings, i being the 
old genitive and 0 for the nominative sign u. Barth objects that the i and d 
almost invariably have the tone, whereas the accusative n„ is toneless, and 
that they are long, where the Arab. % and ii are short. Both these objections, 
however, lose their force if we consider the special laws of the tone and 
syllable in Hebrew. The language does not admit a final f or it, and the 
neeessai'ily lengthened vowel might easily atti'act the tone to it,self. On the 
other hand a strong argument for Barth’s theory is the fact that these 
litiercte compaginis are almost exclusively used to emphasize the close connexion 
of one noun with another, hence especially in the constr, st. Consequently it 
seems in the highest degree probable that all these uses are based upon forms 
in which the constr. s7. is expressly emphasized by a speciah termination, i. e. 
the constr. si. of terms of relationship, ''3^ , '’HS, 'Spn from riK /at/jcr, HK 

Irotlier, UT\father-in-la%!o (cf. § 96). The instances given under I and m followed 
this analogy. 

Like i, i is also used onij’’ to emphasize the constr. si. (see n), and must 
therefore have a similar origin, but its exact explanation is difficult. Accord- 
ing to Bar til, this i corresponds to a primitive Semitic d (cf. § 9 2) and is 
traceable to ’aid, ’alia, the accusatives of terms of relationship in theconsilr. st., 
which liave d only before a genitive. Against this explanation it may lie 
objected that there is no trace of the supposed Hebrew accusatives foi? , iHK, 
and only of the analogous 133. It is also remarkable that so archaic 
a form should have been preserved (except in 133) only in two words and 
those in quite late passages. However w’e have no better explanation to offer 
in place of Barth’s. 

Finally we cannot deny the possibility, in some eases, of Barth's explana- 
tion of the 1 in cbmpound proper names like ^^1)13, &e. (see above), as duo to 
the analogy of terms of relationship with nominative in 1. But this in no 
w'ay militates against the view expressed above, that in some very old 
names, like ^5X133, ^^1113, &c., the original common nominative sign has 
simply been preserved. 

Cf. the list in L. Kaila, Zur Syntax dcs in verhaler AhMingigkrit stehendm 
Nomens ifn alttest. Hehr., Helsingfors, 1906, p. 

2 The name formerly regarded as a compound of = 'name 

and is bettor explained w-ith Priltorius, ZMIG. 1903, p. 777, as a name of 
affection, for [but see Driver on i S i®®] ; similarly, 

according to Pratorius, ^«in3 = i3« nifl3 and many others. 
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The instances found are : 

[a) Of the ending ass’s colt, Gn 49^^ ; ^ 

tJiat kareth the JI<}cJc, Zg i (cf. tlie preceding ^\%,0 
&'eZ 7 er ?«. t/te &msA, Dt 33'® (on cf. below Jei’ 49'®®, Ob^); 

appended to the feminine whether stolen hy Jay or 

stolen hy night, Gn 31^*“ (in prose, but in very einp)hatic sp)ecch); 
tD£^D ’'n^lip gilesia instiiiae, Is 1®^; full of gmyle, La (on 

the retraction of the tone befoie a following tone-syllable, of, § 29 s; 
in the same verse the second Tlin and TOl'j see below, follow the 
example of although no tone-syllable follows; cf. also Ho io'‘ 
below) ; P^S"'' 3 ^P after the order of Melchizedek, ^ i cf. 

also Jy 1 13", Jer49’®^. To the same category belong the rather numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inseided between the construct state 
iPid its genitive (cf. § 130 a), without actually abolishing the dependent 
relation, e. g. she that was great among the nalio 7 is, 

niJ’’'!!?? prmcess among the ‘promnees. La 1 ^ ; #11^ that lovsth to 

tread; 'E.o cf. also Jer 49'® *, Gb 'h— In Ex can only 

be go explained if it is a vocative referring to ninb but pei’baps we 
should read as predicate to 

Hireqcomjiaginis is found with certain particles which 
are really also nouns in the constr. st., as (=nh’lt) except, 
(poetical for fP) from, not, ‘'pSi? (thrice in the formula 
"liy ’’pBX) I am, and there is none else beside hut many take the 
as a suffix here), Is 47®-’®, Zp 2^®. [The above ai’e all the cases in 
■which this is attached to iodependcht words in the O.T.; it 
occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names (again attached 
to the constr. si.), as {Icing of righteousness), {man of 

God), {favour of God), wA others (cf. also the Punic name 

Hannibal, i. e. favour of B a' ah). 

Otherwise than in the censor, s^. the is only found 

in participial forms, evidently with the object 0 them more 

dignity, just as in the case of the construct forms in 1 Wq must 
distinguish, however, between passages in which the particiide never- 
theless docs stand in close connexion, as Gn 49”, Is 22^® ''Pi?'?) 

also in impassioned speech), Mi 7'* (probably influenced by Dtss'®), 
^loi®, 1 13'; and passages in which the t added to the participle 
with the article merely serves as an bi’hamenfal device of poetic style, 
e.g. in the late Psalms, 113®-®'^'® (on verse 8 see w), 1 1 4®, 123b 

In K^'thihh Uio termination i also occurs four times in i. e. fl 

Jer 22*^ (before 3 ), Ez 27® (befoi’e “ 7 >y)j (before 3 ). The Cfro always 
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requires foi' it (oi' 6scGpt in ifei' 22^® 5 cf. ibxcl. 'n^ipJD IC''t/i., 

njiptt and finally Jer 51^^ mh., (Tre. Perlmps WDg!' and 

'Jvipfc' ai’e /om«e mixtae, combining the readings &c. and {2nd /cm. 

pmif'.), &c., but ■'PIMPD maybe merely assimilated to which immediately 

pi’eeedes it. , L 

The following are simply textual errors: 2 K 4® TlSPrin due to tlie 

preceding ''ns«, and to be read najnn as in the <:fre; y^- 30^ (read 'nnp), n3« 
(read iiCd (read^nn i^ip, as in five other places). On WIB, 

thrice, in Lv 26*®, cf. § 128 d. 

0 (h) Of tlie ending 0 {always with the tone) : in prose only in the 

Pentateuch, but in elevated style, Gn i“‘‘ the iemi of the earth 

(rsfi^n n^n ver. 25) ; similarly in 50“ 79'^, i04"-'", Is 56“ (tw'iee), 
Zp 2“ ; othei'wise only in son of Zippor, 'Hu 23®; "i"y? 133 sort 

of Beor, Nu 2 4®’'^; and D)ip ^12 a fountain of 'waters, •4-114^ 


§ 91. The Foun ivith PToiiominal Suffixes. 

W. Diehl, Das Fronomcn pers. supixmn a u. $ pers. pliir. des Ilehr., Giessen, 
1893 j A. Uxlgnad, ‘ DasNomen mit Sufiixen im Semit,/ Vienna Orienial Journal, 

xxj'p. ^ ■ 

a With regard to the connexion, of the noun with pronominal siifHxes, 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33 c) and are, therefore, 
necessarily apjiended to the construct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§ 57 ib), the forms of the suffixes themselves, 
and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which they 
are attached. The nouns are also tahulatecl in the Paradigms of the 
flexion of the noun in § 92 ff, Of. also Paradigm A. in the Appendix. 
We ard here primarily concerned with the different forms of the 
suffixes when added to the singular, plural, and dual. - 
/; 1. The Suffixes of the singular are — 

With nouns ending in a — 

Vowel. 

Sing. I. c. 


im. in, 1 

1/0 


Consonant. 


mi/. 


Vr (2>m^ 
i (n-), W4. 


n_L 

T ? TV 


his. 

her. 


^ Cf. Kaila, l.c., p. 59 ff. 
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Votc'el 




Commtant. 

Plur. I. 

G. 

^3 

934 .' 

otir. 


(m. 

D3 

D5-T-) 


2 

if- 


tirl 

yow. 


'm. 

Qn 



3- 

ip 

i (poet. 

iP4_)r™- 


^ /• 

ro (fn) 


earum, 


Eem. I. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verhal isuffixes ; C 
• the particular forms are used as follows 

(aV-Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these ' con- 
necting vowels ’from original stem-vowels, see note on § 58/) are genei'ally 
joined to nouns of a peetiliar form (see § 96), the constr. st. of which ends in 

a vowel, as and Dn' 3 « , , 

sometimes also to segholate forms ending in i from T]"b stems (see § 93 x, y), 
e. g. anna mefruu of mem, Am 9^"^ (also D;;"ia Is 3780, &c.), fn'“)a Jer 29*^® (also 
pia verse’s); ef., moreover, fnshn Lv and similar examples with 
(is' 31^ jn) Gn 21®, Ez 13W 1653; Also in Gn 4^, Ez 1012, Nah 28, &c., the 
E^th. perhaps intends the singular-, &c*, but the Masora requires the 

plural with defective fl. * _ 

( 5 ) The forma with connecting vowels (§. 58/) are joined to nouns ending {I 
in a consonant. The connecting vowel is regularly a in the 3?-a! sing. fern. n__ 

(for aha) and ^rclplur. D ( j ■, also in the 3rd sing. masc. 1 (ri), since 

the 0 is contracted from and in the pausal form of the 2nd masc. 

(a modification of original 

Tiie forms with e in the above-mentioned persons ai-e common only with 
nouns in n-_ (from stems n"^)j consfr. sf. !!___ (ef. § 89/), e. g. (from 
sadaihu) his field ; thv ife Is i®®; nK"|D appearance thereof, Lv 13* (from 
mar'aihd ; on the S'-'ghSl see 7 c) ; but The orthographic retention 

of the c. g. ’j'b'yp, gives to many forms the appearance of plurals ; 

see the instances in § 93 ss. 

Apart from these T\"^ forms the connecting vow-el s in the 3rd pers. ocenrs 
only in isolated cases; his light, Jb 25®; after its hind, Gn 1^2.20 

[-f-12 times] ; Na ; in Ju 19®^ read as ill vv, 2, 25, On the other 

hand in the 2Md and in the xstplur. aro by far the more 

common forms, while are of : rare occurrence ; see e. — Instead of 

’fj— (n 3 __ in Gn io“, Jer ag^ &c., ef. nSB, nsb § 103 <7), tl 5 _, 

(with Sail'd moUle), if the last consonant of the noun is a guttural, the forms 
are »}_, tJ 3 _ ^ ®'S- spint, . t|K 33 ihy creator. Is 43^, ■ 

friend, Jb 6^'^ (on such cases as D 33 ir!|i Hag 2®, see § 10 g). — With Nun 
energicum (cf. § 58 i, and on Jb 5*, &e., ef. § 61 h) occurs in Pr 25^®, 
in principal pause. 

2. Earo or incorrect forms are— 

Sing, ist pers. 'S-l- m E55 47J (< 5 ertaihly only a scribal error, caused 6 

by in verse 6). 

1 Also in Jer 15“ read (according to :§ 61 end) in Ho 7“ 

probably DnSN for dnak. 
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and pers. m. in pausa nS-l-, e-g. n3|3 (fhtj hand), tp Pr 24«; oneo 

5«'53'’ (ef. the analogous cases in the verbal suffix § 75 U) ; fern. Ez 5^2 
(in i6S3 also for probably is intended), 'a^^ Jer ^ 103®, 

135” (eorrespond’iiig to the Aramaic suffix of the znclfem. sing. ; on the 
wholly abnormal Oj 7 KHJi. 2 K 4”, Ct Also Is 22^, 

EZ 232S^ 25h ” " , ” 

3rd pars. n_ (of. §7 c), e.g. ri?nS Gn 921, ijS, 13®, 3 5“^ (always Avith Q«r« 

nm Nu io^s; nhb Dt 342'- rib Jer 20^, Na 2^ Q«nj; nki7 2 k 1923 

KHh., for Av'hich ilfp is read in Is 3721; ni'y and nh» Gn 49^S cf. Ex sj^r. 
(Q^re ‘in^iD) ; nbD ip ro% 27® ; nbten Ez 311®, &c., jc-ih. ; niiN^nn 

Ez 48'3 [altogether fourteen times in the Pentateuch, and some forty times in 
other books : see Brivei*, Samuel, p. xxxv, and on 2 »S i®, 2G], 

3rd /eni. n for H_ (with the softening of the cf. § 23 7c, and tlio 

analogous eases in § 58 g) occurs repeatedly before B^ghadJilc'^jyhaih and other 
soft consonants, Ex 9I® (before 1, if the text is right), Lv 13* (before i?)? 
Nu I S 1^ (unless nbx, the iiifin. Avith fern, termination, is intended ; 

nh^ follows), Ez iC«, 24®' (before n), i S 3c2® 2 K 8«, Pr 1228 (before ^), Na 3" 
(before 1), tp 488'^ (before Q), Ez 4780, Jb 3122 twice (before fl), Is 212, Jer 20^'^ 
(before H), Nu 32^2^ Am (before 3), Lv62 (before y) ; eA’-en inpawse, Lv 12^“ 
and ®‘’; Is 2317^ Pr 2122, also Avith Zaqeph, Is 45®, Jer 6® (probably), 44^®; on 

nation Lv 26®*, &c., see § 67 y. Cf. also Ez 36®. — Sometimes the Masora 

appears (but this is very doubtful) to regard the R__ Avith feminines as 
a shortening of pin_, e.g. P1S3 Gn 401® for Pin|3, f^33 Pr f for nri33; also 
for dn__ in 0333113 Ho 132, and ODOy Jb 58®, The examples, liOAvever-, 
are for the most part uncertain, e.g. in Is 28* tho reading is simply to be 
emended to n'1'133) and in Zc 4® to lib , Jb n® to tllD, Noli 5®* to illlO. [See 
also, after propositions, § 103 y.] 

f Blur. 1st pers. !|3_L, in inmse Jb 222® (Avhore, hoAvoA'or, 33pil is certainly 
to be read) ; cf. Ru 32 [Is 47^®, cf. § 6r c, 7*1, and so ahvays 33b aU of us, 

Gn4a“&e.[cf.33|l,33b,33JlN\,’^^’|’V3- 

3nd pers. /««. njO Ez 23^®-'*®. 

3rd pers. maso. ^ 17'^® (on in ID'S in the same verse, and in \p 58’ 
ECO V ) ; t3n_ 2 S 23®, according to Sievers probably to call attention to the 
reading Onb. Pm. Hhl.^ i K 7®^, Ez 16®® (in pawse) ; n34„Gn4i2i; HSJL 
Gn 3o^*; n3_^ Ru i^® ; e'lseAvhere generally in pause (Gn 21®®, 42®®, Jer S'’’, 
Pr 312®, Jb 392) ; finally jn as suffix to a noun, only in Is 3^h 
Eor examples of singulars Avith plural suffixes see 7. 
g 2. In tlie filiiral wasc. and in tiie dwaZ tbo suffixes are to be 
regarded primarily as affixed to tbe original ending of tbe construct 
state C’-L, cf. § 89 rf). This ending, boweyei’, 1ms been presorved 
unebanged only in the zndf&m. In most cases it is contracted to 
as in the constr. sL Avithout suffixes (so tbrougboufc the plur. and in' 
the poetical suffix of the greZ swzy. masc.) ; in the 2'nd enasc. and 
^rdfem. sing, it is (cf, /c). On tbe isi gpers. and grt? masc. sing. 
see i. — Thus 'there arise tbe following 
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Suffixes of Plwal Nouns. h 

Singulm. | Plural. 



1 

fgause 

my. 

i. 

c. 

^ 4 . 

our. 

(m. 

iffi 

S|V * 


1 %. 


im. 

apVy 


VjV* 

., >pause 

2.1 

[/. 

1 

your. 

ini. 

■S^_, 

T ,■ 

, poet. 

his. 

3.] 


dnV, poet. 11^4 

\ their. 

!/• 

n'ji. 

T 


her. 

^ 1 


in'*-.. 

} 


Thus the original is (a) contracted in the $rd sing, masc. i 
and throughout the plurul, as ^il'p^D, &c.; (5) retained 

•unchanged in the ist sing. ‘'WD, the real suffix-ending '' (see 5) Being 
united with the final Yvdh of the ending ; and in the 2nd fern, 
sing. with a lie^nng-Hireq after the YodJi. On the other hand 

(g) the Yoddi of is lost in pronunciation and the d lengthened to a 
.in the grcZ masc. sing. T'WD, i.o. s'&sdw (pronounced swsa-w).* The 
znd masc. sing. and the ^rd feni. sing. ('“'WD were formerly 

also explained here as having really lost the and modified the a of 
sdsaJcdi sitsahd to S^ghdl; but cf. the view now given in g and k 

Eem. I. As represents susai-nu., so and H'D^D represent sUsai-M, /a 

susai-hd, and the use of S'^ghdl instead of the more regular Sere is to be explained 
from the character of the following syllable, — so P. Haupt who points to 
as compared with . In support of the view formerly adopted 

by us that the ' is only orthographically retained, too much stress must not 
be laid on the fact that it is sometimes omitted,® thereby causing confusion 
in an unpointed text with the singuiax- noun. A number of the examples 
•which follow may be dxie to an erroneous assumption that the noun is aplural, 
■where in reality it is a singular, and others may be incorx'ect readings. Cf. 

loays (probably is intended), Ex 33’®, Jos 1®, f 119®'^; for other 

examples, see Jos 21^^ (ilBilSlD ; hut in i Ch always Ju 19®, 

I K 8®®, Is 58^®, ^ 1I9^^"^®-®® (probably, however, in all these cases the sing, 
is intended) ; niON Ku 30®; Hpap Jer 19®, 49'*''; n&ipD Dn n®. For the 

orthographic omission of the '' before suffixes cf. also for Ms friends, 

I S 30®®, Pr 29’^® ; Jb 42^® (but it is possible to explain it here as a coUeeiive 
singular) ; ^531^ owr migMifoes, Is 64®-®, Jer 14'^; Ex 10®, Neh 10^ (!|jS;t) from 
which is always written defectively) ; bpSpJ Hu 29®®; Jer 44®; D3T 

^ 134®; Qn3'’?pS after their kinds, Gn (but see c), cf. 4* and Na 2®, The 

1 In the papyrus of the decalogue fi-om the Payyiim, line 16, occurs 

for Ex 2o^h Gall, Z'ATF". 1903, p. 349, takes this as an indication 

that the traditional forms of the noun-suffix P or V represent aiu or eii. 

P. Haupt aptly oompaves the Greek use of the ioia swfempt (^). 

® So in the MSSa' inscription, 1. 23 its iowers (along with iT'blIJi' its 

gates). Can it have been the rule to omit '• after the termination ot/i ? Cf. 
be]ow,m V'' 

s ■ ■■■■ 
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defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc. sing. I™, wliicli in 
(,)Ve is almost always changed to e.g. ISf! Ms arrows, f gS®, Q^re 
On only three times cf, § 135 r, 

I 2. linusual forms (but for the most prt probably only scribal errors) are— 
Sing, 2nd pers. fern (after Ec which has become 


stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable; ef. Delitzsch 
on the passage) ; '' 2 ) 4 _ (cf. Syr. 2 K 4^ and ^ in mh,, f ii 0 


in pceMse).— In Ez ^^ 5 ’'— occurs with an infm. 

ending in fli, the Tli being therefore treated as a plural ending ; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending (Nu 14^3, 
Is 54'*, Jer 3^ Ez 16^“, 23’, as well as in 16"° Q^rS, and Zp 3"®), with the ending 
Wi (Lv 5 "^, reading inW2n), and even with the ordinary feminine ending ath ; 

Is 47‘®, Ez 35’^, ^ 9i'h Ezr 9^®. — ^Wholly abnormal is iMj messengers, 

Na evidently a ease of dittography of the following n ; read I|) 5 nSp. 


yd masc. !in'' 4 _ Hb 3^», Jb 24® ; hi,!, i S 30« Ez 43^ Na 2^ ; 'HI (a 
purely Aramaic form) ^ 116^2.— 3rd /e}». i?n''_^ Ez 41^®. 

Plur. The sti’ange 2 «d pers. masc. (with i, so Qimhi ; cf. Eoi’zi) 

Jer 25 ®*, is probably a mixed foi-m combining and Q2''r!ii*''an ; fern. 

n35'>__ Ez 


3rd masc. nDn'’„ Ez 401*5 ; fern. n 3 n'*___ Ez i^. 

3, The termination iD_l_ (also with the dual, Q.g.f 58I, 59^®}, like and 
oceux’swith the noun (as with tho verb, § 58 y) almost oxelusively in 
tho later poets [viz. with a substantive in the singular, f aiH, lyiwo^ 

59«, S9IB; with a dual or plural, Dt 3320, ^ as.s, ii\ 35IS, 4912^ 58’, 

59!^, 73*’", 8312-1”, 140^-1*', Jl> 2723; after prepositions, see § 103/, 0, notes], and 
cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic language. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that these are revivals of really old 
forms. That they are consciously and artificially used is shown by the evi- 
dently intentional accumulation of them, e. g. in Ex ^ z-'*"*', and 140^-1", 

and also by the fact ob.served by Diehl (see the heading of tins section) tliafc 
ill Ex 15 they occur onhj as verbal suffixes, in Dfe 32 onhj as noun suffixes. 


7)1 3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Y6dh in lbe.se suffixes 

3 vitk tbe plural noun belongs, iii reality, to tlie ending of the construct 
stale oi tho masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or ratlier inaccuracy) of appending those SM^aj-forms which include 
the plural ending even to the feminine plural in HV (^rniD^D, 
ij'niDiiD, &(j.), so that in reality the result is a double indication of 
the plural.^ 

n Such is the rule : the singular suffix, however (see 6), also occurs with the 
ending Di (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. 132“ 

(unless it he sing, for '' 0 'T]V, as, according to (^Jimhi in his Lexicon, ''hiinr) 2 K 
6® is for 'ffijnin) ; ^jribp Dt 28®® (treated on the analogy of an infm. iT'!?) ; 


5* See an analogous case in § 87 s, Cf. also tho double fominiuo ending in 
the 3 rd smp. pe?/. of verbs f 76 i. 
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tlJliinX Ez i6®2. On tiae otlier hand (so Baer, Ginsb. j hut Opit. 

\p 1 19®®, Dn 9® is merely written defectively, like aecordingto Baer 

(not Ginsb.) in Pr i®, &c. In the 3rd phtr. the rise of the singular suffix is 
even the rule in, the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, 1 . e., p. S), 
e. g. DntoK (their fathm) oftener than (this only in i IC 14^®, and in 

Jer, Ezr, Eeh, and Ch [in i K, Jer, Ezr, however, is more common]) ; 

so always their names, Dni“li'n their generations. Prom pai’allel 

passages like 2 S 22^® compared with ^18^®, Is 2* with Mi 4®, it appears that 
in many cases the longer form in DH'—— can only subsequently have taken 
the place of D_. 

4, The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun 0 
with suffixes is based uidoii a monosyllahic noun with one unchangeable 
vowel. "With regard to the ending B__ in the constr. st. of the fem. 
it should be further remarked that the short a of this ending is only 
retained before the grave suffixes and ; before all the others 
(the suffixes) it is lengthened to a. 


Sing, I. 

com. 

Singular. 

Masculine. 

a horse. 

'p’lD mg horse. 

Fer/iinine. 
np^D a mai'e. 

'pp^p nig mare. 

2 J 

' m. 

'JJD’lD ihg horse. 

'f)np*!D thg 7na7'e. 

i 

J- 

Ijp'iD thg horse. 

t]np1p tfi.g marre. 

q J 

\m. 

iD’iD equus eius (suus). 

inp*lp equa eius (sua). 

3<-j 

1/. 

FlplD equus eius {siius). 

rinplp equa eius {sua). 

Plur. i. 

com. 

, our horse. 

our mare. 


tm. 

059^9 your horse. 

tDppp^p gou7' mare. 


[/• 

i59’'9 your hoTSi. 

your mare. 

1 

[ m. 

Dp^D equus eorum {sims). 

Dpp^p equa eo7'um {sua). 

0 ’ . j 

i/. 

IpilD equus earum {smos). 

Jpp^p equa earum {sud). 

Sing. 1 . 

mm. 

Plural. 

Masculine. 
trUh'O horses. V 
, 'p^D Pi?/ horses. 

Feminize. 
niD^D yyiare.?. 

'D^^3^p3uy wares. 

2.. 

/ m. 

thg ho7’ses. 

vj'ipiD^p mares. 

1 /. 

l^p^D thg horses. 

IJlpiD^p ihij mares. 


( m. 

np^lD eqid eius (sm). 

npiD’ip equae eius (suae). 


equi eius {sui). 

n'pto^p eqiiae eius {suae). 

Plur. I. 

com. 

our horses. 

^SWO^p owf Wares. 


sm. 

QT&D gour ho7'ses. 

^*ares. 

. 2 . 

1 / 

gour horses. 

fp'p'ip^D yowr mares. 


jm. 

Qn'p^p eorum {sui). 

Dn'’pip5!D e^Mae eo7’U7)i{suae). 

3* 


>,nip>ip egwi earu77i (sui). 

fn'pip’lD equae earu-m {sttae), 
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§92. Vowel Ohanges in the Ifoun. 

a t Tovrei changes m the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive, (6) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
(c) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive of 
a noun or stiffix). 

h 2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the ccmiruct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise: — 

(a) When the ime is moved forward only owe as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings Q'—, and 0^4- are affixed, as 
well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in dissyllabic 
nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable (which was 
lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) becomes 
since it no longer stands before the tone. On the other hand, 
the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, of the second syllable 
is retained as being now the pretonic vowel ; e. g. umd (ground- 
form Mlctr), plur. ; with a light suffix beginning with a vowel, 
plur. &c.; zoing, dual d!|53. With an 

unchangeable vowel in the second syllable: overseer, plui*. 

with the siifix of the sing. '’Ti?f, &c.; with the snff. of the 

plur. 'Tips, &o. With an nnchangeahle vowel in the first 

syllable : eternity, plur. d'D^iy, -vvdtb &c.' 

C But in participles of the form with tone-lengthened e (originally 
?.) in the second syllable, tlie 5 regularly becomes i§^wd mobile before 
a tone-bearing affix, e.g. d'k cwemy, plur, with &c. 

Likevrise in words of the form &c, (with e in the second 

syllable; § 84^ d, %,p\ § 85 i and h), e. g. d,l>4;t dumb, plur. d‘'tek';;. 

d (^) When the tone of the oonstruct state, plural or dual, is carried 
over to the following wmrd, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the consir. si. plur. or dual, is moved fortcard 
itco pZaces within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes while the vowel of the 

first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e. g. dyn the words 
of the 2^e.oj)le, ddidd*4 dO'd^^ j/ieZr words {in ail which 

instances tho ? of the first syllable is attenuated from an original d). 

^ The participles '?}nd 3 Di 30^, ildd? 2S 14”, and some plurals of tlie 
parfciciploNiph, of verbs form an exception ; cf, § 93 00, 
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In the seghokte forms in the singular and mostly in the dual the suffix is <? 
appended to the ground-form my king, wf.i’P j the other hand, 

before the endings D'™;-, Til (sometimes also before a Qajnej regularly 

occurs/ before which the vowel of the first syllable then becbmes vocal 6'®icd 
nb^D). This Qames (on which cf. § 84“ a) remains even before the 
light suffixes, when attached to the plur. masc. 

the other hand, the cowsh. st plur. and dual, regularly, according to d, has 
the form with grave suffix CjS'abPj&c., 'inb'l from folding-doors. 

(c) Before tlie mobile whicli precedes the suffix when 

following a cousonaut, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable before the tone), e.g, &c. (on the 

forms with e in the second syllable, see § 93 qg); but before the grave 
suffixes 03— and in the same position it reverts to its original 
shortness, as ^91-1 {d%hdrkhem), &c, In the same way the tone- 
lengthened a or g of the second syllable in the constr. at. sing, also 
becomes short again, since the constr. at. resigns the principal tone to 
the following word, e. g. (from 

Rem. The Masora (cf. Diqdiiqe haAfamim, p. 37) reckons thirteen words ^ 
which I’etain games in the constr. si, some of which had originally d and ® 
therefore need not be considoi*ed. On the other hand, or d! 3 X l Iv y®, 
Ez4o^®, &c, (in spite of the constr. sf. plur. j 65®, Pr 25'®; iSD 

1 S 13^3 (^so Baer, but ed, Mant., Q-insburg, &c. DSD) ; Ezr 8®® and jop 
Pr 18^® are very peculiar. 

3. The vowel changes in the inflexion of ?roiW)is (§ 95 ) are k 
not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the feminine 
either the original vowels have been retained, or they have already 
become 

Besides the vowel changes discussed above in a-g, which take place according i 
to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena must also 
be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of which 
req.uires in each case an investigation- of the original form of the words in 

q^uestion (see §§ 84-S6). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the H of jV6 stems 
before all formative additions (cf. § 91 d), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of stems in such cases as phj ‘’ipn, &.C. 

A striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and noun is /g 
that in a verb when terminations are added it is mostly the second of two 

changeable vowels which becomes S^ivd (i^Pi?, nbt 3 i? , but in a noun, 

thefirst(na'q;nM, dm*!]), cf. ~ V ‘ ^ 


^ Por the rare exceptions see § 93 I and § 97 /, note 2. 
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§ 03 . Pamdigms of Masculine Moims?- 

a Masculine nouns flora tlie simple stem may, as regards tlieir form 
and the vowel elianges comreoted with it, he divided into four classes. 
A synopsis of them is given on pp. 264, 26g, and they are furtlier 
explained helow. Two general remarks may he premised : 

ig) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122 h) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e. g. sword, like m. 

Icing, except that in the pZwrai they usually take the termination — ; 
thus constr. ni 3 ']n (and so always liefore suffixes, see § 95). 

b if) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel 
is always retained even before the light suffixes as a lengthened 
pretonic vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending 
All suffixes, except M, fS, an, jn (D^V, f^V, DH''--, 10 ''-^), ai'e 
called % 7 it, Gf. § 92 & 


Explanations of the Paradigms \m& pp. 264, 265). 

C 1. Paradigm I comprises the large class of sep 7 wtoi!e nouns (§ 84^ 
a-fl). In the first three examples, irom a strong stem, the ground- 
forms, mdlh, siffiir, qUds have been developed hy the adoption of a 
helping A®g 7 A 7 to )J ^50 (with cl modified to e), if lengthened to 5 ), 
(rl lengthened to 0)? The next three examples, instead of the 
helping S^gMl, have a helping Paz! 7 w 7 i, on account of the middle (c 7 ,/) 
or final guttural (e). In all these cases the constr, sL sing, coincides 
exactly with the absolute. The singular suffixes are added to the 
ground-form ; but in 0 and / an o takes tbe place of the original 'cc, 
and in d and / the gnttural requires a repetition of the d and b in the 
form of a Tlateffii (''‘11|P-, ‘’^^,1) ; before a following this IlaUpIi 

passes into a simple helping vowel (a, b), according to § 28 c; hence 
&c. 

d In the plural an a-sound almost always appears before the tone- 
bearing affix (on the analogy of forms with original a in the 


1 A sort nf dotailed commentary on the following sclienie of Hebrew 
declensions is supplied by E. Konig in his Ilist.-Jcrit. Lehrqeh. dor hchr. Siir., 
ii. I, p. 1 ff. '■ 

5 According to P. Ilaupt ‘'Tlio book of ISTahura’ in the Journ. of bihl. LIL, 
^907; P- 29 , the c in “13D and the 0 in jy/p are not long but accented, and 
hence to be pronounced aapp, ( 4 V (px), a theory unknown at any rate to Iho 
Jewish grammarians. 
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second syllaMe ; cf. § 84“ a), in tie form of a pretonic whilst 

the short Towel of the first syllable becomes vocal The original 

a of the 2nd syllable is elided in the construct stofo, so that the 
short vowel under the first radical then stands in a closed syllable. 
The omission of Dages in a following BegadJmphath not 
&c.) is due to the loss of a vowel between b and 3 . On the other 
hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained before the 
light plui’al suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to the form 
of the construct state . — The ending of the absolute state of the dual 
is added, as a rule, to the grouad-form (so in a-d and 7 g but cf. h). 
The construct state of the dual is generally the same as that of the 
plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle u and i (§ 84'^ c, y g 
and S) ; the ground forms maut and mit ai’e always contracted to mdth, 
zHh, except in the ahsol. sing., where u and i are changed into the 
cox-responding consonants 1 and \ 

Paradigm « exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle u or i has already taken place in the absol. 
smp'. (ground-form jaxri). 

Paradigm 7 : is a formation from a stem r\"b (§ 84® c, e). 

Pai-adigms I, m, n ai-e forms from stems y"y, and hence (see § 67 a) y* 
originally bilitei-al, yam, Hm, /xtxg, with the regular lengthening to 
Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
iiiflexion of verbs takes place in the second radical, e, g. 

&c. (see § 84® c, / 3 ). 

Remarks. 

I. A. On I. a and (ground-form gatZ). Infaiise^the full lenglhoning to a ^ 
goxiei'ally takes place, thus QlS vineyard) Vlt seed (frojn y^T), and so 

always (except ^ 48^^), in p'lK With the article, according to § 350 

(ef. also in the LXX the forms ’AjSeAj- ’iaife'i? for However, the 

form with e is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in a, e.g. “IDH 
together with IDIl ; and very frequently only the form with S'^ghol, o.g. 

grass, nxS perpetuity, N'bs a bonder, p'lf righteousness, Q^jp (he Hast, y{J'? 
help, &c. — ^With two S^ghols, although with a middle guttural, wo find Qh^ 
bread (in pawse Dnb) and Dni womb (inpaase bn"!), besides dpT Ju (in patese 
dRp). A helping always stands before a final K, (with 

smJ'. 7 [X 3 id), (also written nnj), except in , see 

B. The constr. st. is almost always the same as the absolute. Somofcimos, Ji 
however, under the influence of a final guttural or 1, Patluih appears in the 
second syllable as the principal voweT (see below, s), e.g. “IDS ^ 18^®; yiY 
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Pamdigms of 

I. 



a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 


/. 

Bing, absolute 


noD 

V^ip 





Qcinr/) 

(looTS) 

(sanctuary) 

(a youth) 

(peipetulty) 

(tcork 

5 , construct 


">SD 


nyl 


b^i 

j, with light suff. 

'’ife 



nyj?. 

'nira 




'^nsD 

^Fli? 




„ ioith gram suff. 

Q33^!Q 

QSnBD 


Danya 

DDOi'a 

Pa^jys 

V : T IT 

Plur. absolute 


ansD 

•■T 5 


dny;) 

p^nya 

D'^ya 

• T : 

5 , construct 


'naD 


ny3_ 


''bm 

„ with light suff 

‘>3^0 

nao 

•*T ; 



TiiP 

“ T » 


j , with gram suff. 


panap 

DD'mi? 

Da'nya_ 

pa^nya 

pa'ijya 

V ‘•T:tT 

Dual absolute 



DJITO 





ifeet) 

(two heaps] 

) (loins) 

(sancZoZs) 




[proper name.] 




j, construct 

VH 


'3nD 

: T 

'k,i 




II. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

Sing, dbsohiie 

nan 

T T 

D?!7 

m 

mi 

nxn 

• P T 

nnb? 


(word) 

(toisa) 

(an old man) (shoulder) 

(court) 

(Md) 

„ construct 

nan 

Dan 

151 


n|n 

nif 

„ with light suff. 

'nan 

’T ; 

'Pan 

•.T*"5 ■ 

Pi?] 

■ 

'nyn 

' 1 ’f 



^jDan 





5 , with gram mff. 

^35“}?’! 

D 5 i?.?n 





Plur. absolute 

pnan 

• T 5 

D'pan 

D'3i?t 


p'nsn 

: ^pna 

■ „ construct 

'nan 


P.5I 



' ^ PS 

„ with light suff. 

■-.■-innn;,'; 

'pan 

y P51' \ 


'narn 

:: ' 3 |' 

„ with grave suff. 

pa'nan 

pa'pan 

, pa'3i?t 


Da'nxn 

' pa'aa 

Dual absolute 

p'aa3: 

D^lki 

D'an' 





(wings) 

(loins) 

(thighs) 



(/ace) 

„ construct 

'S33: 









{ctcrniiii) 

{enemy) 

(seer) 

(overseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 


nik 

mh 

n'ipa 

'?y 

ana 

T S 

• T t 

'a\V: 

nh 

'TO 


■'ana 



: :;: Jin 



sjan? 

D2Dbiy 

Ci33'k ■ 

bath 

vs_t 



Daana • 

D'D^iy 

“T t 


Dnh 

ci'l'i?! 

■ : 

[n''an3] 

•‘: J 

‘’5!^ 

'F 


'?,?y 

P50?] 

“T t 


nh 

n'ijpa 


pana] 

Da'tt!)',!? 

: Q5'’5!« 

Banh 



[Da*'an3] 

Q^DijS’^ - 

D'JW'D ; 

•- s ■ 1 


B^fa^ 



(pair of tongs) 

{balance) 


(two weeks) 




''attiD: 

... j 
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(only in Ku beforo Maqqeph), “l“!n Ju 3**^ (but^ Ct 3< “Tin), nHD as 
well as JJll, &c. ; cf., moreover, nnp 2 K 120 (for nng, infin^ cojisir. from Hpb). 
i 0. The 'n__ locale is, according to § 90 i, regularly added to the already 
developed form, e.g. nmsn to the door; but also with 

a firmly closed syllable n35| Ex 402^ ; under the iuiluence of a guttural or n, 

nnin, in pmse n|“jX (cf. nita I Ch from 

h D. The suffixes of the^’ingular are likewise added to the ground-form, but 
forms with middle guttural take Hafeph-Paihak instead of the S^ivd quiescens ; 
1-1^3, &c. (but also '*D^1, &c.’). In a rather large number of sdfZ-forms, 
however, before suffixes iii the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and 
dual, the a of the first syllable is attenuated to thus ''3D3 my womi, ; 

so in i5|, s?ii, vi, n?|, nnD, vm, nni, p'lf, nnp, 3'i|, .yen, tyc|?,and 

many otiiers. In some cases of this kind besides the form with d there most 
probably existed another with original i in the first syllable ; thus certainly 
with beside n^3 beside nsB, &c, (According to the BiqiUqe ha-famm, 
§ 36, the absolute st in such cases takes a, the co?istr. e; cf. “iTi Nu 30^ (ahsol.) 
and "Tip, 30^® (constr.) ; “lafi Lv 242® (absol.) and “ini' Am 6® (constr.). According 
to this theory 2 (so the best authorities) Is 9® would be the constr. st., 
although the accentuation requires an aZ^soZ. sZ.) — A weakening of the firmly 
closed syllable occurs in ‘•‘132, &c. from *132 and Dt 15!“*, 16^®, in both 
cases evidently owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the 
stem. With S'’£r;j6Zfor ^nn, 

I E. In the idural the termination JlV is found as \vell as Q*’--—} e. g. 1^*11^33, 
niDXy together with (Ez 13®® [but read b'B^sn ; see comm."!), &c., 

constr. si. Other nouns have only the ending’ e.g. ni3s"'|? j constr. 

niXIK from p'lX . Without Qames befoi’e the ending b''__ we find d'DriT 
(bowels) mercy. On the numerals twenty, &c., cf. § 97/, note 2. More- 

over a is not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima 
in &c., properly thy happiness Z (a word which is only used in the constr. 

st. pi. and at an early period becanre stereotyped as a kind of interjection). 
M E. In the constr. st. iiZuraZ a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e.g. Qn'bpB Gn422®-®® ; Ct S® CSpi"} ^ 76^) ; *'31^ 
Ez 17®; '•'jlpS Is 5’®, and so always in bS'^Dp Eu 29®®, Dri‘'2p3 ^ 16^, &g. (on 
the other hand, according to the host authorities 7 iot in ''100 Is 55®, &c., 
though in ^107^® Ginsburg reads '220); cf. § 46 tZ. Even with a middle 
guttural )n\^y2 Est i®’2®. — The attenuation of a to % also occni's sometimes 
in this form (see above, h), e.g. ''(12'!, &c., even '’“ilsi Is 57^ beside 
Hoi®, &c. 

'll G. In the dual absol beside forms like b)|b*'31/eeZ, with suff.'Tp^P'lj 3''^3l, &e. 

two thousand, b6y3 sandals, tP^'lZ lcnees (a attenuated to t, constr. st '*302 
with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes '*303, &c. (cf., howoA'er, Dn''303 
Ju 7®), forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence of the 

According to M. Lambert, liBJ'. 1896, p. 2 1, a tends to remain with labials ; 
so in 14 cases out of 22 masculines, and in 3 out of 6 feminines. 

2 Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, 
or at any rate not consistently carried out ; cf. Kfinig, Lehrgcb., ii. 2 2. 
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tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form : so KSnig, Lehrgch., 
ii. 17), as iiorHSj with euff. (Dn S® ; elsewhere always 

&c.)> and’so always cmistr. st/ 'n^’n /oZdinfif- doors, (?) doubk 

2. On Paradigms & and 0. With a final rejected (but retained ortho- 0 

graphically) we find 5f?!pnsm. An initial guttural before suffixes generally 
receives S®<?7 mZ instead of the original t, e.g. so in the ctmsir, st. 

plur. &c.; t?Dn forms ''Kdn 2 Iv &c,; fetiiining the Qamex of d'Kdn 

before the weak ii The pausal forms “iTip and Dl|z (out of pause always 

"inp, Dd|^') go back to by-forms “Tno, tDdK'.— On {constr. sL plur. of abt) 

Pr 37®®, cf. § 3o7i; sycamm'eSf without Qamo.y before the tennination 

D''__ (see above, Z), is probably from the sing. found in the MiSna. 

3. On Paradigms c and /1 oceui-s in Pr 22"^ without a helping vowel; p 

with a middle guttui-al &c,, but with H also jn’ 3 ; with a final 

guttural f 13 i!j y3T, &c., but with ii, iiDS ; with a firmly closed syllable 'QD^ 
Mi 7I. ' ’ ’ 

Before suffixes the original ii sometimes reappears in the sing., e. g. Zj 
(.\p 1502) beside ^^* 15 , from H greatness ; (with I>ages forte dirimens, and 
the it repeated in the form of a Bafeph-Qames, cf. § 10 h) Is 9®, &c. ; npd^sl 
Ez 22 '^\ — Correspondinig to the form pobPhhhn we find Ho 13’*, 

even without a middle guttural; similarly ' 31315 ^ (so Jablonski and Opitiua) 

I K 12^®, 2 Oh 10^®, from fdp little finger but the better reading is, no doubt, 
'apip (so ed. Mant., ‘ the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the following 
syllable ' ; KOnig, Lehrgel., ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with KOnig, 
from Jbp, not qiltUn, as Brockelmann quotes him, in Gnmdriss, _p. 103. The 
i-eading ‘>|t 3 p (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to a confusion of the 
above two readings, but __ is mei’ely intended to mark the vowel expressly 
as 0. In the forms 1 ^ 11*3 Is 1®^ (for and Is 52^^ (for ilNR i S 28^^), 
the lengthening of the original ii to 0 has been retained even before the suffix ; 

®f* § 63 P and § 74 Zt (QpX^to Gn 32®®).— In the same u'ay b remains before 

n__ locale, e.g. n 3 “} 3 , n^nxn Gn iS®, 24®'', &c. Dissimilation of the vow’ol (or 
a by-form np 3 ?) seems to occur in inp 3 Ex 14®, Ez 46®, for ^n 33 . 

In the a&soZ. sZ.pZur. the original it generally becomes before the Qa^nt-y, 7 ' 
e. g. D'’‘)i 3 il from “Ipljl morning, b'^ys icorJcs, !l 3 ‘'np~l lances, handfuls {constr. 

sf. \byEJi Ez 13^®) ; on the other hand, with an initial gutturai the it-sound re- 
appears as HatepU Qaines, e. g. months, gaselles, nilTlX ways ; and 

so oven without an initial guttural, Di 3 " 13 n the threshing -fioors, 1 S 23*, Jo 2®^ ; 

Q'iyii? sancZMa?-tos, and roots (qbdhdmn, &c., with 0 for ^) ; also ''tji'lp 

[but ‘ 5 ''p'"lp, once 'pl, where, however, the reading frequently fluctuates 

between ''p and 'ip ; with the article 'pPi /j^a, '' 3 ^^ according to Baer and 

Ginsburg, On these forms cf. especially; § 9 r. Prom pnK tent, both 
D''pnX 3 and Dvnk (cf. § 23 /1 and l^ya above) are found [ with light suffixes 
&c.; so from nPX way, PJnhPk (also '•Jlh'pK) — hence only with initial 
‘ on account of its wetdi articnlation’ {'KQmg, Lehrgeh.,ii. 45). It seems that 
by tliese different ways of writing a distinction -was intended between the 
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plural of nn“lKcafflmn, and of Hlk V 3 ay, however, is also found in 

the former sense (in consfr. st Jb 6i9) and flinnk in the latter (e.g. Jb 132^ 
according to the reading of Ben Haphtali and Qimhi) ; cf. also 2 Ch Si» 

('iS Q'^re).— The consir. st. plural of JHI thumb is Jti as if from 

u sing. fnSl: of R5*3 tingidness, Is 59® J3in33 (on these §®(o^forn^^ ef. 

V3E)t^ Br as'll is not dual but plural (see the Bexieon) it is then analogous to 
the examples, given in Z and 0, of plurals without a protonic Qantes ; cf. 
pistmMo wwZs, probably from a sing, HJDS, According to Barth, ZDM&. xlii, 
345 f. is a sing. ('JElK, the ground-form of n3SK, with suffix). 

In the consir. si, pliir. the only example with original ii is ^ 31*^^ 5 other- 
wise like 'JnK, &c. 

S 4. Besides the fonns treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, 
as is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, 
§ 84“ e). Thus (a) of the form ; SJi3'^. honey, in pause, ala'll, 

Diya ; “l?? (as cofisir. si., see above, 7^), ip 18?® (elsewhere always ISa), and 
infinUms like 33^' (§ 45 0; on nnp, see above, /j); D5 |^ shoulder, d being 
modified toe (but in pause DS^) ; locative also nD3^ Ho 6®. With 

suffixes in the usual manner r133^ Gin (an infin. with suffix, 

therefore not 1133^). On the other hand, the d is retained in the plur. cibsol. 
by sharpening the final consonant; (constr. 'D^H) Jwars7ies, D'Q'in 

myrtles, ty'M'O fm. V * : 

t (b) Of the form 3K2 a«jeZ?, 3N1 tool/, &c.i ; locaiiw n’lNS, with suff, 
nK3,pZ?^r. D''3W;''3m'j but'nhp, consfr. nh|?3 ; on the ?«ifin.‘constn nx'^, 
cf. § 76 &. 

(c) of the form 3!3jp : stetich (w'ith suff. ^Ei^3, just as 1330 occurs in 

Jer 4I along with the consir. st. "II^D ip 74®; cf. for the DageS, § 20 h), porh.^ps 
also on!? nation, pi. 0‘'12 )n!). 

'll 5. Paradigms fy-i comprise the segholate forms with middle 1 or > ; (a) of the 
form qS.il with Waw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original d is 
almost always lengthened to d (Paradigm j?), thus jOlDj f_1N mnity, iniquity, 
T|)^ midst', with final /oZscftood ; cf. however, also fill space. In the 

constr. st contraction always occurs, flit), &c. (from original wzaut), and like- 
wise before suffixes iflib, &e. Exception, !?1^ as constr, st. Ez 28'® (according 
to Qimhi) and with suff, The contraction remains also in all cases in 

the plural (but see below, lo). 

U (Z>) Of the form qatl with consonantal Fdd^ (Paradigm a). With final 
(also '>3), in Is 40^ N\3,in the mastr. sk (al^ a&soZ. Zc 14^) N'S (also 'S); 
plur. 2K 2^® and Ez 6® according to Baer BlNJ, i. e. doubtless niN3 
(cf. Ez 35®; according to another reading [and so Ginsburg] 

TheproposalofHaupfc(SPOP. ‘Proverbs ’ip. 34, 1.44 ff.) to read 3N3, INI, 
&c., does not seem, to be warranted. The case here is quite diiforent from 
that in Pr where the Masora requires 33i|Nfl j no doubt on the analogy of 
3N3, &c. , for 33nNFl , which was probably intended, see § 63 m. 
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i. e. doubtless but in and all oiier passages, The uncon- 

tracted form (in the atsoZ. st mth lielping ^trecf) remains also before fl™ 
locale, e.g. nri^l (but in the consir. sf. e.g. !^p 1 vnri''|).— (from i^^) Gn 49^1 
is pecxdiar, so also Is 10^'^ (from In the plMraZ atsoZ. uncontraeted 

forms occur, like Q'b'n hosts, springs, young asses, he-goats, 

&c. ; as constr. st. Pr for ni 3 ''y. 

(c) With the contraction of the 1 and V* even in the ahsoL st. sing. (Para- W 
digm i). In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable 
throughout ; thus from the ground-form gatl : (cf., however, § 96), PjiD, 

IWj &c. ; with middle Fod/i, i Oh 9^® (elsewhere Is (else- 

where in prose see above, § 90/) ; from the ground-fonn gtfl, fi'JJj 
I'y (see, however, § 96) ; from the ground-form qutl, ^ ^ &c. The 

idurals Q'l'in pots, streets,, oxett, have a strong formation (but for 

QTlin I S 13'' read d^lin as in 14^^). Finally, forms with a quiescent middle 
K also belong to this class, such as head (obscured from = ra% see 
§ 96) and |tsi‘ sheip- 

6 . On Paradigm Jc : segholate forms from stems. Besides the formations iV 
mentioned in § 84“ c, e, like nDS, &c., and Ez 47®, with the original 1 
resolved, according to § 24 d (of. the constr. plur. 'Wn clefts, Ob ®, &c., and '"iSi? 
ends, tp4S’i, &c., where the 1 becomes again a strong consonant,! from Ijn and 
IXjp or and ^yj 5 ), there occur also (a) commonly, of the ground-form qatl, 
forms like ■’pb, '' 13 , '*ni 3 , ■'bS, 'ISj&c.; inpmise n|, '' 3 |, '•nj', ipy (cf. 

§ 29 7n), but 'iSx Ju 14!® ; with sxiffixes Plb (attenuated from pdryo), ‘'''bS 6®, 

but also I'JIB, &C.J before a grave suffix Dn'’1&, but also bb^lEl. Plur. 

(constr. , see above, 0, ''Xbn), and ; with softening of the 
'' to K (as elsewhere in ler 38!® fcii" which there is in verse ir, 
according to § 8 7c ,' Q''X'’biy 3 Gh 1 1 % cf. 26’ probably in 
from ''13'^ and ; also b‘>Kbbn ^ xo^ K^ih., divided into two words by the 
Masora, is to bo referred to a sing, ''bbn topless) ; ieioeZs, Ct 7® (from 

'’bn), lamls, Is 40^! (from ‘'Sb) ; but instead of D''Xlna and (from 

’'fib and 'bY) the Masora requires b)i^bS and b)iS!bX; dual : b^)n[j, cowsfr. si, 
'.10!^' with svff. &e. On door, cf. § 95(4 and on such formations 

generally, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZDMG. 1887, p. 603 if., and Itominal- 
ti'ldanr/ (isolated nouns), p. i ff. 

{h) From the ground-form qitt, 'Sb half, in pause “'yn^ with suff. &c. — y 

From stems with middle TFaw arise such forms as 'K (from 'iw|/), ''y, 
ship, plur. b'’*N, b''*X, &c. ; instead of the extram*dinary plur. b''^ NU24®! read 
with the Samaidtan b''KXij, and for b'^B Ez go® read probably with Oornill 
b’HK., , 

(c) From the ground-form Sfic/Z sometimes forms like 3(113, 3113 (from Im/uo, ^ 
Mhio), sometimes like '‘bl , ''ijf , and even without an initial guttural ''Ipl , , 

! NOldeke, Beitrage, p. 58 : the direct or indfrect retention of this 1 is hardly 
a feature of early Hebrew. The true Hebrew forms from l^p would be llfp 

niXp, the aramaizing forms nsj? ,11^13, nl 3 |P. 
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■>"1^ (also 'S', ’‘S‘> &«-J ifljpawse \Sn,&c.jWitli plur. D’’^bn, 

Prom 'ay branch,' there, occurs in if; 104^^ tlie plur. BIKBy (analogous to 
&c., see above, «) J the K%. evidently intends D'^Dy. (soOpitius and others). 
Dual, with Hu24’f, &Mc7«e«(from\b'^ , for more correctly, with the 

Masora, witli Munalj. for Metheg. This txuusual Metheg is to be treated 
as folio xving the analogy of the Cixses mentioned in § 9 r. 

UU y. On Paradigms l-n : segholate forms from steins J?'*']! (see § 84® c, P). 

(a) In the 9'cif7-form tlie a of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthcne<l 
in the ftbsoL st.Vsing. as in (so also in the mmtr. st., except in the combina- 
tion the Bed sea; and even before Maqqeph, the salt sea), 

sometimes it remains short, e. g. flS morsel, Dy but even these forma- 

tions generally have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e. g. 
Adjectives under the influence of a guttural either have forms lihe 

or, with compensatory lengthening, In the constr. sL 'n living 

(in the plural d'^n also a substantive, life), and sufficiency, are contracted to 
Tl ^ and '')? , As a locative form notice iT^ri to the mountain, Gn 14^0 (see § 2? <2) 
beside mnn, Tlis stem is expanded to a triliteral form in '’"Idn (unless it is 
simply derived from a b>-form "nn on the analogy of qatcil-iorms,) Jeriy^ 
(but in if 308 for nnn read '-IIH) and dn;;in Gn 14“ ; plur. conslr. Nu 23^, 
&c. (but only in poetical passages), with suffix, DtS°; d'DDJl Ju 

(where, however, read probably ^©yS), Neh 9^^ ; 'DCy Neh 9^4 . elsewhere 
nysy, '^y. — Before suffixes and in the plur. d is sometimes attenuated to 9 
e.g. 'nB, D'Jjld, from HB ; Q'S!? and TliBp (also niSp 2 S if^) from Plp’ 
Before n d is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, e.g. d^FlB traps. 

bh (b) Qitl- forms’. dX, fli'c (with suff. 'piN, hut cf. also ddp^X 13 50”), 
jn/arour, &c. ; of a triliteral form, the plur. ip 77^®. 

(c) Qufl-iovms : ph, totality, before Maqqejj'h "pd^ "^ 53 , with suff, 'pd, &c., 
with omission of Dage^ forte (according to § 20 m) ahvay.s 'i^pd ddpd, but from 
which and are also found. Spi^d," expanded to 
a triliteral form, Ju ^nd Is lo^, generally explained as a secondary fonn 
of '>ppd with abnormal weakening of the il to t, is more probably to be referred 
to a gifl-form^ Arabic 

CC The forms with assimilated middle Nun likewise follow the analogy of 
Paradigms l-n, e. nose, anger CipS, dual d)|N, also face) for 'anjj j !]n iudah: 
for pinic, fetters, IJl goaf, plur. d'-ty, for Hns, probably also 3^ green herb. 
for ‘inb. , ’ 

dd 2. Paradigm II comprises all formations Avith original short vowels, 
■wlietlier in the first or second syllable ; cf. § 84“/-*, and the general 
laws of formation, § 92 S-^f. 


^ bd only in Dn rat ag constr. s(,, since in the assevei-ative formulae (cf. 
§ 149) nyis 'd, Cd (otherwise only in a S 15^1, a^er din'' 'd, and 
Amos 8^*),'''n is a contracted form of the absoZ. st. (prop, lining is Pharaoh ! &e.). 

^ ’■’ 9 -bbinical refinement which makes the pronunciation 
'd distinctive ot an oath by God (or of God by himself), as in tho regular 

formulae 'JX 'd (' 33 X 'd Bt 32*0) and did) 'n 'd). 
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Rem . I . On Paradigms re and 6 : ground-form g&M.; Tlie lengtli on i iig of the 
second re to re is maintained in the consifr. st, sing, only in N'^l^-forms, e.g. 
armUyKl'S. Por the construct forms mill", while, On 45;'^®, instead of 
the ordinary absolutes a secondary form must bo assxuned ; 

from smoice, the constr. st. occurs once, Ex 19I®, beside from “Tin 
ornament theconsfr. st "Ttn Dn ii^®, beside the common form plur. 

/iorses, Is 21’' (instead of ground- form 2^dras) is no doubt due to 

a contusion with the qattdl-form E^“!3 horseman, 

A. Sometimes a sharpening of the thij-d I'adieal tahes place, in order to C6 
heep the preceding vowel short, e. g. £!3\^p3 MJnels, d'lPp smrei^ ones, ; 
brooks (see § 20 re).— The attenuation of the d of the first syllable to i does not 
tahe place in the constr. st plur. sxs a I’ule after an initial guttural, as 'paHj 
’liy, but '’ptn, and never befoi’e a middle guttural, e.g. ; imr (according 

to Konig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-gutti;ral forms 
nidi] tails, Jlia32, and (in the dual) ‘•233 wings, from 331 i^32.— The dual 

< • • *' i TT T T 

D)in3 from “133 river, shows an abnormal omission of the lengthening of the 
re before a tone-bearing termination, but cf. § 88 c. 

B. From Jl"iJ stems, forms like fiJJ, &c., belong to this class. f 

C. The few nouns of the ground-form qXtiil follow the same analogy, such 
33 ? heart, 33Bi strong drink, 33^ grape, &c. From3;y^ hair, in the constr. st besides ' 

the form is also found (peidiaps a survival of a secondary form like 
those in Pai-adigm I, d) ; so from rib, and even 2 S 16^® (so ed. 
Mailt., Ginsb. ; but Baer vbs), both, probably, old secondary forms (also 
used for the ahsol. st) of : cf. also 'ybif and lyijjf, as well as the constr. st 
plur. fliy?^ ; also from 333 sirangmess, the const', st "333 is found, Dt 31'®. 

2. Oh Paradigms c-e : ground-form gdiii, developed to qdivl', with a final 7^7/ 
guttui’al, e, g. ^"2^ satisfied. In the coresh. st the original i of thesecond syllable, 
probably on the analogy of the forms discussed in § 69 c, becomes d, e.g. fjDt ^ 

^10 , before suffixes, 'SHS , &c., nor in forms from N'''!? stems , 

e. g. X'plO full, ; cf., moreover, 3^y On 25”® from DJ^y hed, and if/ 35^*, 
mourning. Paradigm d represents forms which in the const-, st instea<l of 
tlie ordinary f]r!3, &e,, have a segholate form, as'?)3^, 333 ^ TJT, ^13, 

(Ez 44®), const)-, st of •]3t^ long, 333 wall, ’^3'' thigh, robhenj, b3y uncircuinciscd. 

In Is ?jri33 would be altogether without pi'eeedent as a constr, st (for 
f)3D3) ; most ]>robably the absol. st. is intended by the Ma.sora (aceoi'ding to 

NOldeke, Ct'W. GcL J.n2e!£fen, 1871, No. 23[p. 896] for 3n!t? stwulder, 

i.e. shoulder to shoulder) ; [cf. Driver, Tenses, § I90, O&s.]. 

■In the^dwr, constr. the e lengthened from i is frequently retained in verbal U 
adjectives of this formation, e.g. '33^^ 'SpN, ’3^)^ ; cf. also 

3'’ri'3.n'; (with « under the protection of tlie secondary tone) from 313'’ te)il-pcg. 

On tho other hand from !5^3^ fearing, always ''X'3) ; cf. also ''VT\ ^ 35®® from 
y_33. — Witli a retained in tho initial syllable cf. 33^ alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of tho 3). — From stems come forms like flD dead person, 33 

resident stranger, 3}/ loitncss, with uuchangeable Stre ; hence d*'j3Pj 'np, &c. 
Kindred in ciiax*acter ai'e the formations from the ground-form qiUiiL This fg/g 
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ground-form is regularly lengthened to gt?/oi;,e.g. i?is^rai««f!pbyi?eep, Dh^7-tfd ; 
but before formative additions the short A returns, pi^oieeted by the sharpen- 
ing of the following consonant (see ee above), as d &e, (but in stems with 

a third guttural or “iy nnna, The form i IC io“ is abnormal ; 

likewise niJ’lDy Pr Jabionski (^. Mant. , Baer and Oinsburg n| 5 py). 

II 3. On Paradigm /: ground-form qatal from h"!? stems. As in verbs 
§ 75 Ji, the general rule is that before the terminations of the plm% and dual 
and before suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided 
altogether. But besides the form with the final YvdJt retained, is 
also found in poetry (ef. also the singulars with suffixes, like in ss) ; 

in the same way final 1 is retained in D'djl the poor, constr. WSI?. The plur. of 
is flidb', consir. (also 'nb, unless this is a sing., contracted from 
so Barth, ZBMG. xlii, p. 351). The g?(Ml-form (see § 84* i) ^ ® 

I K 4® is remarkable as a constr. st. (the reading ny") of Opitius and others is 
opposed to the express stateiiient of the Masora). To the category of these 
forms also belongs without doubt D' 35 /«cfi (only in ph<r.), ' 33 , Da'Jdj&c, 
7 nVl Xu a few formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appeal's 
to have been already lost in the absol. si. smg. ; so according to the ordinary 
view, in hand, constr. with si-iff. but Ddl). j pl«r. consir. dH), 

dual '' 1 ), with stif. 'djj QS'd), &c., and in Wood, constr. with 
suff. but (« attenuated' to i), plur. D'p’lj perhaps both 

these nouns are to he regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original mono- 
syllabic formations. 

nn 3. Paradigm III comprises forms witli an unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to he distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both in and before the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes (Paradigm a, hut cf. also examples like Ci'SSiN 
wheels, for and j>orc7ie«), secondly, the cases in which the 

vowel becomes even before the tone (Paradigm 5), and finallj’, 
those in which the termination of n"b formations is entirely lust 
(Paradigm c). 

00 Bern, I. On the model of Q^iy (which, moreover, is obscured from 'dlcan), 
the following forms also are inflected : (§ 8571), in some cases with 

virtual sharpening of the third radical (see § 30 a), as inpl?p Jer 17", i/- 40®, 
Jb 81 ^, &e. ; nouns of this form maintain the Qomes in the consir. st. plur., 
S' from ^ ; on the other hand, in the plur. of the participics 

Mph. (§ 85 n) of verbs (which likewise belong to this class), ai'e found 
not only regular forms like d'’K ']135 but also D''N 3 n 5 Jos 10”, Ez 

^ an'iy-lgd Ez 721 for (from is wholly irregular; perhaps, 

however, the part. JPi'el is 'intended, without DageJ in the I (according to 
§ sow). . ^ ■ 
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and so always I 3 ''X 33 (except Ez 13* &'K33a) and i S 13^'’, 2 K 14’^, 

&c. (except Ezr 8® D'Ki'Dan in pause).i v ^ 

Moreover, the other participles in a also follow the analogy of D^'iy as 797) 
regards the final syllable (^^pD^ ; cf., howeveiyS&’^iSn Gn 43^2 jn e]ogo 

connexion ; see the analogons cases in § 65 d) ; also toHe (§ 85 « ; plnr. 

constr. ooHsifn H.*!!?, hence in plur. oonsifr. with svjr. 

Qn''ilil*li 3 Lv'j®®; (§ 85 5-0), plur. (with sharpening of the final 

consonant for Q'pl'lpy, cf. also QTJ? ndkecl, plur. Gn [Init in 2® 

according to §90 an orthographic licence for Q'telJlfi’om Qiy], Q'i? 3 ”yD 
naJcechisss, 2 Oh 28I®; D 3 ')p/)? 33 “]i 5 * iP^D. Is '' 3 ;Vf? 

xS® j even with attenuation of the a to i, D'S’l^D thre^iing instruments, 2 S 24^®, 

I Ch 21®®, from 5 “)^? 3 ), | 3 ^p (§85$f), fSD (§ 85 i)> ^VO (§ 8570), inasmuch as they 
retain tho a of the fii'st syllaHo, contrary to rule, even wlien not protonic, 
e.g. 1330, 30 D (§ 85^); (§ 85 p), constr. st. plur. i K 17I; 

also isol.'itcd forms according to § 84® fj §84® b, c, k, m, n, 0, Cf. finally, 
neck (from saw' dr), constr. st. : Jer 28^®®-, constr. st, pilur. 

Ctn 45’^, i&c. 

2. t^Paradigm 6; cf. § 84® s.) Instead of the original f in such forms as 
Q 33 )N (cf. 2 K 22®®), the second syllable more frequently has a, o.g. tkrj 
creator ; with a closing guttural (according to § 91 d ; but cf. also “ISK Bt 32®*’) 
forms are found sometimes like '?[nVs^, sometimes liko^j^)l'2 ; constr. sL without 
s!<^. PDJ ■‘p 94® (according to § 65 d) ; with a middle guttural Is 48^5 ; cf. 

43®*. — The same xuxalogy also is followed in the flexion of the other participles 
which have e in the.final syllable &e.), see further, in § 84^' d, 

jSa, &c. (but with exceptions, as D'yB*!), and ibid. I, p ; § 85 i, k 

(n 3 |p altar, constr. st. ttStlp, plur. JTl'inaip), and ibid, q, but here also thoro are 
exceptions like Q'jjnpPY' 36'®. : ( ^ 

3. (Paradigm c : part. Qal of verbs H"!®, diffei’ing from Paradigm II,/in the T 7 " 
unehangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ez 17®® c in the 

■ ahsoL st. is abnormal, and S^ghol in the constr. st. in 2 S 24^1 (so Opitius, 
Ginsburg ; but Baer nth), Ee 2"’® (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed. ; 
nipip Ec 3'® is in the ctlisohst.). To this class belong, as regards their formation, 
the n^^-forms mentibned in § 84® r, § 85 (with siyf,, e,g. Bfc 20’-, 

mJiick hnmg/d thee iip), and h. 

In a few instances, before a sufiix beginning with a consonant, the original SS 
cvj of the termination has been contracted to e, and thus there arise forms 
which have, apparently plural sujjvxes ; as Is 5^®, Bn x’®-*® ; Qn*S“lp 

their appearance, Dn Gn 41®^ cf. h’a 2®; dn''pi 3 ivho stretched them forth. 

Is 42® ; defectively CtHB^ Ho 7® (of. EDHI^ Ez 34^^) ; oix the other hand, the 
examples in Is 14^^, Gn 47^'^, which were foimei-ly classed with tho above, 
ai-e really plurals. But thy ca^wp, Bt 23®® (^^OP occurs just before), 


^ Brockelmarin, ffj-MKrfnss, p. 659, observes that except in 2 Ch 5“, 
D''XXd 5 n is always followed by a preposition governing a word, so that tho 
punctuators perhaps intended to indicate a sort of constr. st. 
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^'' 3 i 5 D thy cattle, la 30=8 (probably also 1 K a^a), Gt 2^^, and ■l''K‘]a 

ihe sight of Mm, Jb 41I (with the ■» here retained orthographically), 

Ez 40^1, &c., are still to be explained as singulars.— On a few other examples 
whieli may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124 7 c, Before the plural ending 
the original termination ay reai>pears in D^n| 31 D Is 25® (part. Pu. from 

nna). 

tt 4. Paradigm IV comprises tlie forms with a changeahle vowel (a, 6), 
or a vowel which has already become &^'wd (c), in the first syllable, 
and an uncliangeable vowel in the second. With Paradigm c (wliich, 
liowever, for the most part consists merely of forms based on analogy, 
without biblical parallels) are also connected all the forms which 
have tincliangeahle vowels in both syllables, and therefore (like 
cannot undergo any vowel changes. 

UU Rem. i. Analogous to T'pB (ground-form pacpd) are § S4® 7 c, &«. 

(with 0, not eliangeable 0 for ?<) ; in substantives like DibV> ^ demonstrably 
obscured trom d (Arab. S(Wim ') ; ibid. I, m, j § ^5 ''') 

conslr. consir. li'in; ihb, consir. p**!?!) (ef., however, the forms in 

the consir. st. pHiV, and with the plural suflix Ez 27^2 

consir. ; '§ 85 1, DipD, &e. 

2. 'jy (ground-form '(inhj, stem Hjp represents forms in which a final 

Toclh has been resolved into i ; before formative additions the original I'ddii 
Tuider the protection of a Pages forte again becomes audiide as a firm eonsoniu^t, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable becomes .§*«*« ; cf. 
§ 84"' 7 , •'pj, plur. D''?p;i, and § 87 a, 

tI 7 l £7 3. 303 with unchangeable a in the second syllable, whilst the S^ucii is 
Weakened from a short vowel (Arab. MiCth) ; const, st. ”303 Est 4® (readings 
like 303 2 Cli 35^ are incojTeet, although Op^ Est and “303 4** are supported 
by fairly good authority; however, these c/ifaZ-forma in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Armnaic). The only plural form found in the 0 . T. 
is QO'iSy i/jeir cZceds, Ee pA In a narrower sense the forms enumerated 
in § 84“ n-p belong to this class; in a wider sense all those which have 
unchangeable vowels throughout, thus § 84“ m, § 84^’ e cf., howevei’i, the 
anomalous forms mentioned there), ibid. /-?, m (Jifo. 34 f.), n (No. 39), p 
(No. 44), also partly § 85 6-t<; (especially 7 and r). 

OCX In oimosition to the anomalous sliortening of the form plSp (see above), 

cases are also found whore pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante- 
peuultima (with the secondary tone) ; cf. above, « and pp, also of the form 

b'Dp (properly #(i 7 ) the examples Cl''&'' 3 D C!’'l{'' 3 a, whilst the consW. 

s 7 , sZny. according to the rule, changes the aiiito SAcd ( D'*”)Dj p''3a)i (Those 
are not to be confounded With forms like tyrant, whieli is foi- and 
conseciuently has an uachangeable Qames.) Of the form Swp {mifa) in this 
class are J)^ 3 ^ week, plur. D'» 513 e': and n)y 3 ^|', consZr. but with MelJwg 

Of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, d 3 ''Ej? 33 ’. — On fib'D 
'•iy| 3 ,&c., cf. §85 7 c. ' 
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§ 94 . Formation of Feminine Nonns. 

1 . The femimne ending n„, when aiDpended to tlie masculine a 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms hy the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92 6), The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93 j a few special forms 
will be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine 
nouns. 

Paradigm I : segholate forms, with the feminine ending always h 
added to the ground-form, (a) T\ 3 h '0 queen, nto?, and with attenuation 
of d to 2 laml), hot stone, Is 6*'’ (elsewhere always '“■ 2^7 j ee© 
Baer on Ez 40^'), ni?|n strength (unless belonging to Paradigm 1 ))’, 

(h) covering (masc. pleasure not to be con- 

founded with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed 0, derived 
from stems, as HISD comma'nd, plur. (c) proper 

name (^^^ moli), food {d) (f) 

iveed, pwni?/ (f/) wrong (also nbiP, Paradigm 2 ); 

{%) nTV victuals (masc. “I,'?, cf. Paradigm hi ) ; from qitl and qutMovxm, 
nyiil understanding, tempest ; (k) fat tail (as if from 
f'??' (4 attenuated to 2) captivity ('5^), voreath (probably an 
original qitl-ioxwi)', if) H^n Ufe^ (attenuated from 

Adjectives derived from stems also belong in flexion to this class, 
as '^F^multa, with middle guttural niP*! mala', (w) (w) 

statute (P^). 

Paradigm II; ground-form qdtdldt, &c., («) vengeance c 
(h) >^^ 7 ^ ear# 7 i ; (c) 71^33 corpse-, {d) T\'Q)V,languida (/) 'OS\heautifid, 
end (from PBJ, TlXp). From stems arise such forms as n'lj} 
(masc. properly par^, Qal from female witness. From, the 
ground-form gdM?, profunda (masc. pb^), servitude, 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the r/ 
second syllable, {a) a woman with child (cf, the examples in 
§ 84® g, and the retention of the <i in the part. Pi‘el, Fx 2 23“*' ; 

in the lliilipdel 1 K 14®^*), hut also with the change of the c 
(originally 2 ) into dwielling, Na g®. However, iu these 

participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated hy n_ (see below, 7 i); 

(c) nbia tMse of the captivity hut also with a return 

of the final Z< 5 d 7 t, ridSn elamorous,Fv and the examples in § 

On the 4 of the participles of verbs which also belong to this 

class, such as ri'l't n-f S >7 0 « 
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C Paradigm IV: oidgiually changeable vowel in the first syllable, 
unchangeable in the second, (a) nSh| maywa, HTDH storh, properly 
pia; virgin, properly seniwcia ; (&) misera. 

f 2 . A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like 
iceeinvig § 93 a:, a), JT’lf covenant hut feminine gmrticiijJes 

of verbs n"!?, as maybe due to contraction from ?/c 5 s 6 ’Vi, 

&c. (hardly to lengthening of the % in the ground-form mo.si), wdiilst 
forms like nKSID, DNb'J (see § 741) are to be explained on the analogy 
of the forms treated in § 93 t. Ajiart from the formations, %vc 
find the simple n in the participle 01^0 i K i’®, contracted from 
But Gn i 6 ’b is ground-form of the xatcp. 

lh?.^'l (as in the same connexion in Gn 17’“, Isy”), cf. § 80 cl and the 
&c., discussed in § 90 W', 

g The forms which arise by a|>pendiiig the n feminine to masculine 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a I’ule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (ct) from (foi- original g%irt ; 
§ 69 c), the form nilshvss (but only in construct sf,; in Is 47^ also 
are to be taken together; the absolute st. is from 

mSd, queen (in Paradigm II, a) ; finns (BnB=snn| pity Lv 13V ; 
(c) 175 icall, fr 7 *v| (fr'oia ^'ll|=j7®cliV^ ; cf. | 5 | as construct st, of i^|) ; on 
the other hand, n^cn is construct st. of with lengthening of 

the original '2 of 

h Formations with a changeable o in the second syllable belonging to 
this class are hron^^e (from n?.n|) the constr. st. of coat, 

perhaps also writing (unless it be obscured from 3 fr 3 , § 93, 

Paradigm IV, c). — Paradigm III, (a) (from masc. bVin 

seal’, (6) friJSi'' (properly sucking) sjn'out {in q)ause, e.g. D'lBh Ex 26b 
&c.), and so most feminines of participles ^t 3 p. On this transition 
of the ground-form gStilf to (regularly before suffixes in 

&c.)j cf. § 69 c ; qdtalt serves as the ground-form under the in- 
fluence of a guttural as well as before suffixes, e. g, , feminine of 
yT knowing ; in a wider sense, skull may also he included here, 
see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings W and rih™, see § 86 h, I, § 95 at the end, 

§ 95 . Paradigms of Feminine Ifouns. 

Cl In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92 h-k, 
the following cases have chiefly to ho considered in the flexion of 
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feminines also: (i) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the a of the termination 
n_ hecomes again ^ in the construct sf. n_). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the endings and Hi in the abs. st., e. g. ; (2) without 
the tone or foretone an originally shoi't vowel almost always becomes 
on the other hand, before a vowel which had thus become &^u:d 
the d, in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to 
retuims, although usually attenuated to e. g. from 

sddMgdth; ff) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forrns before 
the termination of Hi or D’— , and in formations of the latter hind also 
before the light suffixes, a gu'etonie Qames reajjpears, while the short 
vowel of the first syllable becomes This short vowel, however, 

returns in the construct st. gyliir., whether ending in Hi or '—j in 
formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms (with the exception of I, d) deal only with 
such of the forms treated in § 94 as incur some vowel changes or 
other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy of 
Paradigm I, d, 


I. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


t: “ 

^ ^ — A 




Bing, absolute 

[n)!»3] nsnn 

nsnn 

T : T 

ni^n 



(queen) 

(kidney) (reproach) 

(waste) 

(statute) 

(mistress) 

„ consthict 


nann 


Tign 


,y with light 

suff. 'n3|5p , 

'nsnn 

• T :v 

T :t 



„ with grave suff. -1’^ 


G3ii3nn 

asipgn 

&3TO3 

Flur. absolute 

T t 

nS'h^ nSsnn 

nbnn 

. rrz. 

: ri'ipjn 


„ construct 

niafe 

ni'S>3 


■ Hi^n 


5, loith stiff. 

•'CiisijD 

‘•ni'iss 

’•niann 



Dual absolute 








(a double piece 
of embroidery) 



(cymbals) 


’ Only in ^ 69’®, contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, cf. § 93 m. 
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II. 


III 



a. 


c. 

a. 

b. "" 

S’ing. absolute 

Pi7P^ 

m] 

n35i? 

T T 

pp|i'' 



{righteousness') 

{ouic 7 y) 

{year) 

{sqnvut) 

{sJciiU) 

„ constrtict 

Pi^P^ 



pp|i^ 

pbli)3 

„ mtli light mff, 


‘<nm 

• T i 

'PpSi' 

. i. - 1 


„ with grave 

mff. nsflp,*!!? 



■Dsripgi'^ 

V ; ; T : •*. 

Fiur, absolute 

pipp^ 


1 pirf 

[pIpgV] 


„ construct 

pippy 


P^3^‘ 

Pip3i'^ 


„ with stiff. 

'pipps 


- : 

"pipsi^ 


Dual absolute 

[i3)pi^m] 


P)PD'^ 




{fetters qf brass) 


{lips) 



„ construct 



''PB'^ 




I?EMAKK3. 

d I* Paradigm I ; feminines of scgliolate forms, (a) The locative of this 
class has the form towards GiUah (masc. yiE). In some eases, especially 
with an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in 
question is to ho referred to a gfitz or a (pil base, e. g. nijin strength (ef. HSi'in 

under 6). A dual of this fovfii occurs in seren linies (cf. seven, fem.). 

Analogous to masculine forms like (§ 93 s) is riD'in myrtle . — Prom 
masculines of the form ‘>“13 ^ cf. § 93 I, It) arise feminines sometimes like 

(see above, § 94 &), sometimes like M'DS (§ 94/) ; occasion- 
ally the final P is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to tlio 
stem (cf. § Sfk), o.g. spears. Forms like iTia (ef. , a form) 

are derived directly from the masculino forms 'PS kid, a fleet,— (If) From 
astern ni^n U'/ieal. (for nCin), plwr. -(g) From /oresA’in, the 

flur. alsol. is (ef. § 93, Paradigm I, /), constr. pi!3Py. — (d) 

Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem (ground-form qiifl, 
like iTP of the form quH, n?|il of the form rflU), with 0 for u, J^SP terror, Is 19’'^ 
(Aramaic orthography for nSP). 

C (e) To the list of segholate forms with p fem. belong also the infinitives of 
verbs ’|'*'S and ^ which have rejectetl the weak consonant at the beginning, 
as P3'^ (from 3'^')), pyp (from ypp, Pgi| (from liJ'ii), as well as nn|3 (from 
j cf. § 69 ?» and § 66 & and g. The infinitives of verbs are, however, 
also found in the form and of the same origin also are Ppy 

congregation (fi-om PJ?)), PX^ coimsel (from PJK^skep (fi*om constr. 
PPy, PJE?, while in the constr, forma pyt siceat, On 3^® (ft'om to flon>), and 
P^Jf earermfini, Ez 4'>2, the Sere has remained firm, 
f From a stem V'i) (cf. 1^5*13 to bo ashamed) is p;^2 shame, ■vfith sv flu 


1 An n.. 
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From a stem (<*lb 7 j cf-? however, Barth, ZDl/C?. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem the masculine appears to have heen formed after the 
rejection of the final Fod/j, and afterwards the feminine hbf door‘, but in 
the piMmZ consfr. the n of the termination is retained 

(see above, d, n 1 JT' 3 n). In a similar way D'']n£“l stalls, Hb 31'!', has arisen, if it is 
from the stem nsi, and trough (from of which the masc. must 
have been pl?= j on the other hand, thepiwr. constr. niDpK^' Gn 30^® (again 
i'etaining the feminine Jl as an apparent radical) can only be an abnormal 
formation from the singular not from a kindred form rips' or np^", 

2. Paradigm II : ground-form &e., cf. § 94 c, Paradigm II, a and 1 . g 

Analogous to the masculine foima like |D)? ^ plur. D'fDp, we find HD 13 p parva, 

&c. — The constr. forms, like (sidh^&th), are distinguished by the vocal 

S^wa (§ TO d) from the aegholate forms, liken *^33 {kihh-sath). Consequently the 
constr. si. n 3 *ia Qn 28^, &e. (from n 3 “J 3 blessing), and 1 S 14^“, &e. (from 

n' 1 "in a iremUing), are abnormal.— -Under the influence of a guttural (see 
Paradigm 6) the oi-iginal d is retained in the first syllable in the constr. si 
(of. also riD'lK earf/j, np'iN) ; in other cases it is modified to S'^ghol, e. g. 
tca(76?j, . Frequently from an atsoi. st in n__ the consfr. is formed with 

the termination 31 , e.g. ill DJI o'owb, constr, 311 DJ? (from npDJ?) ; along with 
rriSy assembly, Ulyy is found usually, even in the absol. st. ; JIDS) (from 
levh-) before suffixes is pointed as in and thus entirely agrees with 

ni^a (Paradigm I e). From a stem (f^^) formed 31 DX truth (from ’amant, 
and this no doubt for an original ’dminf, § 69 c) before suffixes '' 3 ipX, &c. 

From the masc. form (gd/K) are formed, according to rule, “’I'lJ tvall, ll 
nbna cojpse, constr. • npn| (for npna), with susix 

^ilp'na Lv 19’*®. More frequently, howeyei*, the e of the second syllable is 
retained before the termination aih of the censfn sf. ; thus from once 

Is 26’®, and always npIlZl pool, 31^13 prey, 'TfS'D'Q uyiclean, full, Ls 1®^ 

(with Hircg compaginis, see § 90 1), Jb i6’® ; '' 3 lb^^ i S 1®'^, &g. (with 

elision of the K, I S also Ap^^E^ Jb 6®. Cf. the analogous forms 

of the consfr. sf. 3 lSaD plagw, lip'I'lll deep sleep, from nSSPj 

As dual we find D'feT sideS: (cf. lftS'i} Gn 49'^®, from the obsolete 
feminine of T|'1'’) ; the constr. si 'flST is to h© referred to a segholato 

form ( 313 “!);, of. 'i]'P as constr. si of IIT), unless the closed syllable bo due to 
the analogy of nspll and ITl’Ill (see g). 

In the forms with simple H feminine the ground-form qatilt is developed 
(§ 69 c) to g^/alt, and this again regularly to D^Dp. Thus the feminine of 1331 
cornpanion is rTl^n (with suffix tlSI’ISn Mai 2^*, ef. Ex 3®®), of * 1*13 fern, 

nils besides n' 1 ' 13 .— Of F'y stems the segholate forms TITO res! and JlH^ g)ll 
(from ri 33 P) belong to this class ; Battcher (Gratii. i. 41 1) rightly distin- 
guisbed the latter from BOB' comtpliow (stem Bril') ; in the same way also 
BBS res! is distinct from BTO a KgMingf dotcn (stem BTO). 
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icitness (from IW,), liave likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first 
syllable^ Cf., on the other hand, the forms from I'-'U stems mentioned above, 
under e, such as nJg' shop, constr. st. TW \ moreover, ilDll anger, consir. st. 
•tipn (but nton & leaUiem l>oUle, in pause nion [so Baer, Oinsb., but Kittel 'H] 

Gn 21^®, coffstr. sh Cl'D npn Gn 2 1^^ perhaps from a stem riDn). 
fU The feminines of the form ftdhtZ, like HifPJ? (mase. pb^), maintain the 
original H by sharpening the following consonant (cf. § 93 Idc ) ; on the other 
hand, by appending the fern. H, segholate forms arise like JlK’n), before suff. 
bn^rii, &c. Dual (see Paradigm II, a) ; but cf. La 3h 

n A few (aramaising) feminines from T\"b stems (Paradigm 11 , c) are found 
with the ending due to the rejection of the final TFato or Yodh and con- 
traction of the preceding a with the & of the termination atli ; thug 

portion (for manwjalh or manaiouth), DXp end (also HSp and riSj^), jilur, flibb 
(consir. st. Neli 12^'^, 13^®) and niN 213 (Heh 12**) ; flisp Ex 38® ; ef. 37® and 39* 
K^th. ; on valleys, see § 93 e.— -nit? sign (stem ITlN) is obscured from DNj 
and this is contracted from Yiydth—’iaodySth •, plur. Jlink, with the double 
feminine ending; cf. above,/, and § 87 k . — ^The retention of the d in the first 
syllable in &c., Gn 24*^, &c., is abnormal. 

0 3. Paradigm III, cf. the various forms in § 94 d and f-h. The dual Q^inblil 

iiuo walls. Is 22^\ &c., taken directlj' from the plur. flitSin, for D^nDiH, is 
abnormal (cf. § 87 s; and the proper name Jos 15®®). — Among the 

forms resembling participles ^l of verbs such as H'lt (mase. "\1 from 
hence with unchangeable d), must be reckoned also high place (from 

which has for its consir. st. phtr. the pleonastic form 'ntoS, or written 
defectively '’Pb 3 (see § 87 s) ; for this tho Masora everywhei-e requires 
which is to he read ldm°the (not hunftM), with an anomalous shortening of 
tho 6 to ; but with suffixes 'PiDIl, &e. 

fS - it ' . 

p In a wider sense the feminines of the form (§ 84^ e) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the d of the second syllable before the termina- 
tion f), e.g. rips'll inflammation (from dalldgt), with suff. Ez 16®® j n|J 3 D 

signet', also fern, of tho forms and (§ 84^0 and d), as (for 

Hww&lt), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix D (§ S5 g-k), e.g. HD^DD kingdom, 
constr. always (TJblb (»o^ used in the sing.) pmnin/Aoo&, plui'. PiPblb j 

Toward, with suff. J ulso the examples given in § 85 g and 59 

like nnJiD birth (but from ^ 

nbomiaotiw, constr. ppyip , &c. 

■ ■’"'"5 ■■■■ 

1 / Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, 
e.g. a Utter, plur. PilSN (as if from iTiaK) ; also P'lpJi', which is merely 
formed on the analogy of the other plur, fern, of participles QaJ, is to be 
referred to a sing, npiib Cf., moreover, n^' 5 .nf? plur. ni^'inD 

(as if from n^PPp)^;'©!! the other hand, (of columns), and 

reproofs, are the regular plurals of JT^nb and pnfip. 

^ PPPf'y Astarte (plur. which was formeily included among 

these examules. is mnaf. ym.ak«v.i«. .9— - i- •-* > - 
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Iti ri5h3 coai the original it of the first syllable is maintained by the 
sliiu-poning of the following consonant (cf. Arab. qUtun), with snif. ‘’riMS, 
the constr. $t, hOweyer, is 11^03 (as also in the atisot. st. in Ex 28®°); plur. 
nillj33, coastr.n*i3Jn3.— The form ftbilbs given in Paradigm III, h is aPiilpiil- 
form of the stem cf. Ypni?, § 84^ p. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the ,9 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels 
tliroughout, the originally shoi't vowel of the fii-st syllable having become 

owing to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in. 
§§84 and 85 those from JJ"!? stems especially belong to this class, as nkiD 
sci'oZi, n^nFl prat'se, hlsR prayer (§ 85 t and g), as well as the feminine of the 
participle Eipk'U of verbs ^''''5?, e. g. TT^^'Q enligMening (from “I'ND), and generally 
the feminines of V')} stems which ai’e compounded with the pre/ormaUve tD, as 
nn^illp rest (from see § 85 2 ; from W'h stems perhaps also conduit 

{consir. st. nSpH Is 7®, &c.) and travail. Thus all these forms coincide 

externally with those which already, in the masculine form, have unchange- 
able vow'els throughout (see the list of them in § 93 tow). 

5. The feminine ending H'-— (apart from n"^-forms like JT’SS, § 94/) arises t 
from the addition of the feminine fr to the ending which is employed 
to form adjectives, &c., see § 86 d, h,&nd k. The ending D^, mentioned there, 
is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as 

Jb T2® (v.l. sometimes to forms with a loosely-closed syllable, as 

flttpP kingdom ; from n"b stems we find forms sometimes like captivity 

(according to others from the stem 3^5J^, like fwb perverseness from lil!?), some- 
times like T\' 0'2 weep>ing, exile, vision} the latter retain the u of the 

first syllable even in the cojtsfr. st. and before suj^xes. From a g«,;H-foi-m is 
formed ri^'1133 7im®jness ; from a grd/tt-fonn finpS, &c. 

In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distin - 11 
guished. In some cases the whole ending JlVis retained, as if belonging to 

the stem (ef. above,/), e. g. from in othei’S this ending is 

i-esolved, as in niiipbp Pn S® (no doubt for mdpichuiowdih), and Jl'i'IV 'edh^woth, 
from testimony, hut only with suffixes, &c. j ‘'‘‘^1“!^ 

I K 2®, &e" 

§ 96 . Nowis of Peculiar Formation. 

In file following Paradigms,* pp. 282 to 284, a niimlier of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. Phese peculiarities, however, are almost always siihor- 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as irregidar h, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms are based. 

original like IiId Lv xS®h &e. (for !]^p), with the vowels of niyf 

shame, the latter word being substituted in reading for the name of the. goddess. 

1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are DH, and niDH (on 
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fS’mff, absolute 

T 

n« 

bins« 

. T 


bgii? 

r • 


(father) 

(brother) 

(sisfer) 

(man) 

(woman) 

j, construct 



bins 



,, with stiff, of 1 sing. 


'*rihN‘ 


'>byK 

„ 2 masc. 


TO 

tjnin^ 



u s/ew. 



■lining 



„ 3 wiasc. 


(iin'’ns*) vnN 

inhg 

ib»'g 

ib^g 

„ ‘ifem. 

Ti'fls* 

T • T 

n'nx 

T ‘ T 

nnhg 

b#is' 

T • 


U iFl. 

• T 

513 'nx 

• T 

«nng 



„ 2 masc. 



[Dbbing] 



» 2 fem. 






„ 3 tHasc. 

on'n^ 

bn'm 

bbhg 



» 






Fkir. absolute 

nb« 

r 

b^n« 



b^'b 

„ construct 

nbx 





„ with suff, of 1 sing. 

pause 'bN 

'bi'bg 

'b' 3 g 

^*b 

- T 

„ 2 masc. 


'f}'b« 




„ 2 fmn. 



■^^bing 



„ 3 masc. 


TO 

vnbg 


vi‘b 

» 


b'bt? 

TV — 


T V T": 


. tFl. 


W'bN 




„ 2 masc. 


bybi>t 

ayning 


bb^'bb 

„ 3 masc. 

(bn'nb^) nribx 

Db'b>« 

Db''nb« 

V •’ 1 J "* 


Dg^Exb 








Eemauks. 

fdher; the consfj-. lilce 'nN and 'ja (which oecm-sonee). Belongs to 

the connective forms discussed in § 90 7 f, which serve as the model for the 
Jlireq compaginis. However, also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. 

beside &e. ; also Gn ij* for the purpose of 

explaining the name anp]ni>?. On the plur. nilK 'see § 87 p. 

ilK hrotMr. The plur. uLsoZ, has Dage^ fark impUcihim (§ 23 e); Vnt? 

stands for according to the phonetic law stated «i § 27 5, and so also 
in pcmse for The sharpening of the fl merely sei’ves to kcexi the 
preceding Paihah short, as in D''^Da, &e. (§ 93 <?e). 

*^0^ one (for 1h^, likewise Avith Dagd forte impllcitum, % 22 of. § 27 q), 
consir. and- otherwise in close connexionj “nriN, Gh 48'®, 2 S Is 27^'^, 
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Noims q 

f I^emU^r 

Pormatio? 

r ■ 

283 

riDN 

T T 

; 

. Vi \ 

:,::r!3; 

bi’* 

■*[>3 

{handmaid) 

(liOMse) 

(son) 

{daughter) 

(day). 

{vessel) 


n'3 

11 

m 

alV 





m 



TO" 



l'S’3 



1|33 




T “1 


133 

iE3 

toi' 


iiriDK 

iJT'a - 

T •• 

•133 

T r 

ins 

■T • 





5333 











Dn'3 

T ** 



D»i' 




D'ns 

* jr 

b'33 

• T 

ni33 

T ' 

b'>D'' 

• T 

b’Ss 

nSnm 

>13 

••IT 

''?3 

ni33 

'O! 


•'nniD^ 


'33 


-b) . 

'ba 


T§3 

fl'k 



fj'bl 




^‘nl53 



vrihiDN 


1'i3 

I'-nia 

T • 

W 

T -f 

I'ba 

rdnnbfc? 


C'l? 

n‘'nb3 




^3''13 

•• IT 

W33 

w'nbs 

*'T 


bb'nrcN . 

D3''13 

V ’JT 

!35''33 

Ci3''bi3 

Db'bv 

35\b3 


an'i3 

••• •• IT 

f3D\33 

Dn''n33 

bn'D'! 

3n\b|i 

jn''bhDK 

jn'is 

fn'33 





Zc ii'^ ; and especially before (D) Qn 3®®, Ex 30!*, Nu 16^®, Ju 17®, i S 9®, 
Ez 18^® ; fem. wm (for EID^? accoi'ding to § 19 d), injjaase EpK* Onee 
in mase. (by aphaeresis, § 19 h), Ez 33®®, as in Aramaic ; plur. Q'lnX some^ 
but iilsio iidem. 

nin^ sister, from ‘a/jdimt or "‘uliayal, witli elision of the 1 or and witli tho «, 
wbicli lias arisen from dd, obscured to 0.^ In Nu (I' inh^ stands for iflh^ 
(with virtual sharpening of the n). The plur. attsol. does not haiipen 

This explanation of ninj? (and 11^)1 q.v.) still seems to us more probable 
than the assumption that the fern, ending ath is lengthened to componsato 
for the loss of the 3rd radicar(so Wellhausen, vi. 258), or that tho 

form is derived from ’«/«?,, the oid-semitie eonstr, s#. of the accusative, with 
n feminine.(so Barthj zjDiiffr; 1899, p. 598). : 
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Sing.ahsoluU 

['»] 


na 



{water) 

(city) 

(moxith) 

{head) 

(name) {heami) 

,, construct 





DD>, ‘D;^ 

„ witlhsuff.ofi sing. 

‘‘TV 

.“•a 



„ 2 mase. 




'^^W, 2 Muse^i$P 

„ 2 fern. 




TjtJ’sn 

'^'gf 

„ 3 mass. 


i'T'y 

I'a, !in 4 

is^xi 


» Sfom. 



n'l 

T 

*? 


„ I PI 




!! 3 ?yNn 

*136^ 

„ 2 masc. 



DD'a 


DDDD' 

„ ^ masc. 



Dri'a 


DD ?;9 

T ; 




{.Ta 



Plur. absolute 

DIO 

anv 

ni^a 



„ construct 

'0, 

'■).V 



niD|^ 'w 

„ ivith suffl of I sing. 'P'O 

*^T 




,, 2 masc. 






j, 2 fem. 


TO 




„ 3 masc. 





T T 

» Zfem. 

n'D'D 

oiv 


n'S'S"' 

T V T 


,, I PI. 






„ 2 masc. 


DD'ny 


V '• IT 


3 masc. 

Dn''D’'D 

V *♦ r* 

Dn'ny 

V ’»1T 




: 3 /«W. 





fntof 

to occur. 

In Ez id"* -ini 

occurs (for ?})ri'nN). 

In the forms '•DinN 


Sos 2^^ K^ih., Tj‘nin^ Ez (to Ibe read also inverse 45 for wliicli 

has been erroneously assimilated to the singular ocoui'ring in vv. 48, 49, 56), 
and IIo 2® (for which, however, read dSninX), the third radical has 

been entirely lost. 

W2a«, according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened 
for EyN (from ’ilh with assimilation of theiSriJn of the ground-form ’j'nJ, which 
again has been attenuated from ’««jf from the stem or softened directly 
from ’mJ. It is, however, probable that a sepa.rate stem to Be stoonj??) is 
to bo assumed for the singular^; consequently the stem to Be sociable, 

^ So already Gesenius in his Thca. linguae JIeT)r., i, %iL, and reeeiitly again 
Eriedr, Eelitzsch, p. 160 IT., Praetorius in ICuhn’s Orient, i. -2J. , 1S84, 

p. 196} K.i 5 nig, Leh'yeb., iu ; while NOldeko (ZDMG, 1886, p. 739 f.), against 
Delitzsch, would connect both and with the stem 
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would be connected only witli ibe plur. is found only in Is 53®, 

^ 141*, Pr 8*). 

HDN slave, handmaid; with the plmv rs^ndJ^, with consonantal H, ef. in 
Aram. (ndN /atters, and similarly iii Phoen. dD?*! from d?*!, also Ai'ab. 
'abahdt (fathers), hmimahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a 
triliteral stem. 

n-oman, probably for ; from. i. ©. not (as Aram. t^ddN shows) 
to he sociable (see above, on E''’K). but to be jcea/c. (Arab. ’anvM). So 
DcLagardc, TJebersicht, p. 68 ,* Kbnig, Zehtgeb,, ii. 159 f. The form (for 
’tH, with d fern., from 'iM, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of 
the i to c) occurs in Dt 31^^, i S 38’, 58^, even in a&sof. st. [cf., however, 

below, § 130,4, 5].— In Y' 128® is found for ^d^K, Instead of the plur. 

D'KiJ, we find in Ez 23^* dljiiSi.^ 

d^ /ioifse, locative nd ’'3 nd'>in. in paitse nd‘'£, nd''in, constv. nd''i plur. 
(but in Dt 6’^, i Oh 28^^ d'd 3 without Methcg), pronounced bditim.. 
The explanation of the Cages in the d is still a matter of dispute. The 
Syriac however, shows that the Dage^ is original, and belongs to the 

character of the form.® According to Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 88, 

D'd 3 is simply contracted from bai-tim (as from D)')) from &c.), 

and the Dagefi, thex'eforo, is lene ; Kdnig, Lehrgeh., ii. 56, proposes the name 
L>ages forte orthoconsonaniicum ; on the other hand Kahlfs, ThLZ. 1896, col. 587, 
suggests that the is assimilated to the d, while Philippi, ZDMG. xlix, p. 2c6, 
assumes for the plui'al a stem distinct ft*om that of the singular. A definite 
solution is at present impossible. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation hottim is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation 
(see § 8 g, note .3), which leaves no doubt as to the d. 

|3 so?i (Gn 30*® '>^'l^"j 3 ) coj7.9tr. usually "|3 (also with a conjunctive accent as 
an equivalent for Gn 17”, Is 8®, &c., I Gh 9®^ ; even with smaller- 

disjunctives, especially in the combination | 3 D, Ex 30’**, Lv 27®, &o. [“f 3)3 

only after QKl and before also in Is sil®;: see Sti’ack on Ex so^^]), rarely 
“[3 (Bt 25®, Jon 4’? twice, Pr so’-, and so always in the combination 
and in the proper names [but 'Pb)*j 3 Peniamtfe] and n(?)‘'[a Pr 30’), 

once 'SS (cf. § 90 Z) Gn 49”, and )2Si (| 900) Nu 23’®, 24®-’*^.— In 00 49®® f 3 ., 
for which “|3 ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the ahsoL si., 
not the const)’. 

’ Fi’-iedr. Deljtzscdi (in his Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, 
p. xi) on Ez 23**’ remarks that in Assyro-Babyloniatt the plur. of a^kitu 
(woman) is aMiii, corresponding, therefore, to not to the ordinary 

plur. The a of (instead of ias in Arab, or e as in Syr.) i.s to bo 

explained with B.arth {Orient Studien sii Ehren Th, MMekes, Giessen, _ 1906, 
p. 792) from the natux*al connexion of the ideas ‘ men' and ‘ women', D‘’ty 3 and 

- 

• T"’. 

® This disposes of the traditional view that the I 3 fl</oP(after a firm Metheg, 
see § 16/C) only serves to distinguish it from D^dSlpassinfif ffie ntgAt, ptcp. QaL 
of d^ 3 , a stem which never occurs in the O. T. According to F. Haupt the 
stem is X 3 to go in, d thei’efox’e being the feminine termination, as in bint 
daitgMer, and the original form ba’iu, Mitt (entrawce) is preserved in the plural 
hditrin where the # is to be explained as dn-© to, the analogy of trisyllabic 
stems. In the singular Mt passed into (?), and this was resolved into bait, 
as Y^ruMini into YHilMlanim. 
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daughter (from hani, and this again, according to the law stated in § 69 c, 
for hint, fern, of jS), with sulf. ina for '^ 133 . Plur, ni3|l ^ from the sing. n 32 j 
comp. D'’ 3 |l sons. 

Cn husband’s father, only with suff. T|‘'»n, il'lDn ; and niDH husband' s mother, 
only with suff. liniDn, OTton . Of. ns , and especially nlHS. 

Di’’ day (Arab, yaum),^ dual OvSi''; the plnr. is probably from a 

different sing. (DJ yam), consir. and (poetically) Bt 32'^, f 90^®. 

'jja vessel, in paiise ''^3 (with .suff. Db 23^®) from n ^3 io contain, plur. 

(as if from ^3, nbl; according to KOnig, ii. 63, shortened from kilyhn), 
D’D loafer ; on the plur. cf. § 88 d. 

“I'y city. The plur. Cnj? is seai*cely syncopated from as it is pointed 

in Ju IO* (no doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding D'Ty ass colts), 
but. from a kindred sing, "ly, which stilt occurs in proper names. 

ns mouth, constr. st. 'S (for original 'S = ilS ?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gtesenius and Konig (ii. 103), nS stands for HiJsS (ground-form 
pfaJ/) from HNS to breathe, to blow, according to Olshausen, for ‘'B, from a stem 
n)S or niS. But parallel with the Hebrew HS ai’e Assju*. pw, Arab, fu, fam, 
famm, fumm, bibl. Aram. DS^ Syr. 2nmi, jnrmd, so that Barth, 

xli, p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (IDS), viz. 
fm and/w. ’'S my mouth, from pi-y ; for DH'S we find in f 17*®, 58'^, 59*® iD'S. 
The supposed plur. fi'S 1813®^ is generally explained as a contraction from 
but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. nVa, for the edges of 
a sword, occurs in Pr 5* ; reduplicated Is 41^®, ^ 149®. 

tyxn head (obscured from 5yN‘n=J-d’J) ; plur. (for d'’^v^1, § 23 c) ; 

only in Is 152. 

nsy « head of small cattle {sheep) or goat), constr. st. nb, with suff. ^n)"^ i S 14®* 
and i'Ey Bt 22*, according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ginund-form sihiy, but 
according to Be Lagnrde, UebersicM, 81 f., from a stem {iVJtt ^say ^ iv'isay). 
dJy conshv generally d^ (only six times "D)^) ; cf. 
d)p^ 7imwn (§ 88 d). 

§ 97. Numerals, {a) Cardinal Numbers. 

Brockelmann, Sem, Sprachioiss.,p. 116 ft. ; Qritndriss, i. 4S4 ff. 
a 1. The formation of the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10 (on i and 2 
see below) has this peculiarity, that numerals connected with a mascu- 

* Cf. NOldeke, Sei!!r%e, p. 58, ya»ijw, probably an extension of a biliteral 
word which has survived in. d®p®, 'P). Barth, however, (hient. Studien, 

p. 791 (see above on n^H),seesind'p;^, 'D), HID) new formations in Hebrew, 
caused by the naturally close connexion and association of these plurals 
with dp^j years, to which they became assimilated in form. Tlic 

view that dP is merely an incorrect obscuring of d' , and thereforo distinct 
from the Arab, yaum, is contradicted by the invariable spelling dih &c., 
notwithstanding the spelling d'H («d' 3 ^?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 
(cf. § 7/), and d'D^p Ho 6®. Cf. also the note on §100 y. 
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line substantive take tbe feminine form, and tliose witli a feminine 
substantive take the masculine form. The common explanation of this 
straxige phenomenon used to be that the primaiy form of the numeral 
■was an abstract noun in the feminine (of. § isap). This wa.s originally 
attached in the constr. st. to the word qualified, then came to be also 
used in apposition to it, and finally was placed after it like an adjective. 
The consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special shorter 
form came to be used, whilst the original forms, with the abstract 
feminine ending, were used in connexion with masculine nouns, after 
as well as before them, 

On this view the historical process would have been that originally the 
abstract numerals (like Latin trias, decas, Greek Trevras, deicas, &e.) were placed 

in the consir. hefox’e masculines and feminines alike, e. g. d'H Mas 

fiUormi, JTI&J? decas muUenim. A trace of this earlier usage was seen in 
the examples mentioned under c, like — -Further, it was possible to 

say D‘'3d trias, so. filn, as well as filM, trias. From this 

second appositional construction it was only a step to the treatment of 
the abstract numeral as an adjective, fdii ires. Similarly the subsequently 
shortened forms of the abstract numeral, which were used in connexion with 
feminines, might stand either in the consir. st. before, or in apposition before 

or after the word numbered, thus Mas JiUaruin, oi' dta Mas, 

ac.fllias, or fiUae, trias, 01' ally fiHaetres, 

A difterent and much more intelligible explanation of the striking 
disagreement between the gender of the numeral and that of the word 
numbered has recently been given by Eeclcrndorf, i)A syoitaktischen 
VerhaUnisse des Arahisehen, pt. ii, Leiden, 1S98, p. 265 ff. He also 
considers that the earliest forms were abstract numerals which were 
jjlaced in the constr. st. before the noun numbered, the latter depending 
on them in the genitive. The original form, however, of the abstract 
numerals from 3 to 9 is not the feminine, but the masculine, used for 
both genders, as it still is in the tens, 20, 30, &c. The feminine 
abstract numeral was first distinguished by a special form in the 
numbers from 13 to 19 (see further, below) when connected with 
masculines, and this distinction was afterwards extended to the numbers 
from 3 to 10, This explanation does not affect the view stated above 
that the appositional and adjectival use of the abstract numerals was 
only adopted later in addition to their use in the genitive construction. 

The differentiation of the numerals (originally of common gender) into 
inaseulinc and feminine forms in the second decade, was occasioned, accord- 
ing to Eeckendorf, by the use of the ahstvoef 
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So long as ifc was felt that simply meant the thm of the decade, the 

gender of the noun numbered made no difference. When, however-, the 
consciousness of this meaning became weakened and the combination of 
units and tens came to be felt as a copulative rather than a genitive relation, 
it seemed suitable to connect only feminine nouns with the feminine form 
n'lby. ISTew forms were therefore invented, both of the units and the tens, 
for' rise with masculine nouns. The former, however, no longer had the 
form of the constr. but of the absolute state, clearly showing that the con- 
sciousness of the original syntactical relation in &c., was lost. 

On the other hand, after the extension of these new formations to the first 
decade, the new feminine forms readily came to be used also in the genitive 
construction (and therefore in the constr. st.) on the analogy of the earlier 
masculine foi-ms. 

Of tlie first two mimerals, *^ 0 ^ witli its fem. (see § 96), may 
be recognized, from its form and rise, as an adjective, although even so 
it admits of such comhinations as Q'lnn “inK unus e montibus. The 
numeral two, as would be expected, appears as an abstract in the 
dual, hut, like the other numerals, can also stand in apposition to 
the noun numbered. In form it always agrees with the gender of 
its noun. Accordingly, the numerals from i to 10 are as follows : 

With the IlasGtiUne. With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Gonsir. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

I. 

ihisf 


rinx : 


2, 

dw 

: 

idfd^ 

pw 

3- 

T i 




4. 

: 

niflfK 

ya-iK 

ysn^ 

5- 

- 

ng^bn 

eIdh 

•’ T 

E'dn 

6 


nfp 

: 


7 . 



. :y3|i 


8. 

■ : 

' T . ■ 

■f:' npb®?’.- '; 

npf 

mb^ 

9* 



vm 

3[yE’jn] 

10 . 


m^y 


~p}? 


^ Shortened from Q'JIDK', which would be the regular feminine form of 
Nevertheless, the Dagel in &o. (even after ftp • ion 41^1 ; 

cf., however, 'n^tp Ju l6"8), can by no be regarded as a.Dagei-forte arising 

from assimilation of the Nun, for in that ease the word could only ho 
(cf. Arab, ijnidni). This form does occur in the Codex Babylonicus of a. d. 916, 
but it is only a later correction for d'fnB'j while in the Berlin MS. or. qu. 680 
described by Kahlo (Lpz. 1902) there is no trace of the Dages. It is rather 
to bo read HA (with I)a^e^ ?ene)/ cf. dj|a.'N, representing the later 

Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, ZmO-. xlix,* p. 206), and Arab, ’iinuidni 
(with a Idiicl of prosthetic j efi § ig m), as a further feminine form of 
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On the connective forma of, the analogons forms in § 93 h. 

The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the C 
external diiferentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The 
fern, form of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with 
feminine houns,* 0. g. Qn r S to®, Jb Ez 7® K^th . ; probably 

also Jos ■'"S'’® should read with Dillinann HiSSn 'Eji, In apposition, 

Zc 3?, 4®, cf. Jer 36®®. Erom what was said above, under a, it follows that 
these cases are not a return to original usage, hut only an intrusion of the 
form used before masculines into the sphere of the feminine. Conversely in 
Gn 38®^ (hut in the Samaritan n^ 5 ^).—Eor seven, there 

occurs in Jb ^2^^ the strange form aeeord.ing to Ewald [ztiis/i'/i?*!, 

hehrt,®, § 369 6] an old feminine substantive (German ein Sfehend, a set of 
secen), but more probably a scribal error. 

2. The numerals from ii to 19 are formed hy placing the units, d 
■without the coptda, before the number ten (in the form masc., 
fern.), but without the two -words being joined into one. As was 
said above, under a, and as is proved by tbe use of in the 

numeral ir, the feminine numerals from 13 to 19 are to be i-egarded 
as consiirwf forms in a genitive connexion. The connective forms of 
the masculine abstracts, like &c., are not admitted in combina-< 

tion with since they are merely in apposition, and not in a 
genitive relation (see the rare exceptions at the end of e). On the 
other hand and in the numeral 12 are undoubtedly true 
constructs, like * 10 ^ and the fern, numerals T3-19. But instead of ''pip 
(Ex 28% Jos 3'^ and four other places) and ’’Ep (Jos 4® and three times 
in Ezek.), we generally find ! 3 ''p.p and Two explanations have 

been given of these forms : ( i ) that the KHMbli really intends 

in the aSaoZ. siJ., which was first introduced in the case of CilPp, 
on the analogy of See., and then extended to fi'Ep ; the Maseru, 
however, required ■'pp, ’’lilp (but see below), and therefore jminted 
Ei''Pp, tib^pas a Q^rS perpetuum (see § 17). — (2) that the absolute forms 
(introduced on the analogy of nppp, &e.) were contracted 
to t2''Pp, to facilitate the pronunQiation of the duals when closely 

’UnSni, duo. According to Barth (Ortmjf. .. . Th. Nbldeke, ii. 792 f.) the 

irregularity of (he takes the BageS as Da 0 forte) is due to the complete 
assimilation of its vowels to those of the raase. where the mobile is 
normal. . 

^ With DageS probably on the analogy of as on the analogy of 
npon. Of. also J. K. Blake on n&'Dn, Q'S’lSn in JA OS, 1905, p. 117 if. 

® and appear only as conneetive forms before nTlpJ? and 

* In'the vulgar dialects of Arabie, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of 
the numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, 
when the number is regarded in the absti'act, as in the inultiplicatives 
(see § 97 7 i), , ■ ■ ■■ 
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connected with and and that the contraction is founded on 
an early and correct tradition. The second explanation is supported 
Ly the large number of examples of (66) and (34). It 

would be strange if the Masoi'a required the alteration of the far 
commoner forms on account of isolated instances of and As 

a matter of fact even in regard to the latter forms the tradition often 
varies between '’?.f and &c., cf. e.g. Ginsburg on Jos We 
cannot therefore assume a Q^re 'perpeiuwn. 

0 Accordingly the numbers from 1 1 upwards are — 

Masculine. Fern, mine. 


13, nby n'fbf 


nn« 


&c., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above foiun. In regard to their syntax, cf, § 134/. 

Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as 
fifteen, Ju 8“, 2 S 19'^® ; T]^ 0 ^ eighteen, Ju 20^®. — Connected by 1 we find 

n^pm inEx45“ " " 

J' 3 . The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural forms of the 
units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the unit), 
thus, 30, 40, d'^pn„50, D''&p 60, 70, Qpbf 80, 

D'y^Pl 90. But txmniy is expressed by plur, of ‘ib’y ten? 

These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state . — In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 


^ which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first 

by J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form iMn or i}Un ; 
cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrisclie Grammatik, p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the 
American Journal of Philology, viii, 279. Accordingly, "ibj'JJ 'fl^y is a compound, 

like the Sansk. eJaidacan, ei'Se/ca, undecim (analogous to the combination of 
units and tens in the numGr.als from 12 to 19), and is used at the same time in 
the composition of the feminine numei-al eleven. On the gradual substitution 
of ^y ''Wy for 'y nn« and 'y nnN see Oiesebrccht in ZAW. 18S1, p. 226 j 
'y 'ftK'y occurs only in Jer., Ez,, in the prologue to Deuteronomy (i®), in 
the Priestly Code, and in passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it m.'i.y 
very well bo a loan-word from the Babylonian. 

® For Q'lRijyyj D'y;!^, d^yS^JR (from the segiiiolatesWi'y^ yti’n), we should 
expect '“sdrhn, Jf’^bhd'hn, teM'im.; Is tliia very unusual deviation from the 
common formation (see above, § 93 ?, 0, r) connected with the special meaning 
of these plurals, or are these survivals of an older form of the i)lural of 
segholates? 
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may precede {two and twevdy^M in Airabic and Euglisli), e.g. Nu 3®®, 
26^^. Very frequently, bowever, tbe reYeree order is found {twenty 
fmd too, as in Syriac, cf. IVencb and English to^toy-too), e. g. 

I Ch 12®, 1 8^ ^ In all cases the units and tens are connected by the 
cojp?tZa, oi’dinarily 1, but 1 before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, 1 before — , before see § 104 c7, e, y. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives — ^ 

100 nXD fem., consto n^D. 

200 dual (contracted from cf. § 23 c). 

300 ^ plur. (but in 2 K KHh. 

1000 masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 plur., and so on (except in 2 S 18®, 

2 K ; elsewhere always 

10000 later books the aramaising^ forms ^3“), 

nisi (properly m«Z^7to<76, cf. /xwpia?). 

20000 dual (see below, but 3113"! Neh (also '*11'^ 
&5i3n Neh 

40000 Kis'l JisqK Neh 7«®, 

60000 Ezr 2®® (Baer and Ginsburg HlNaq, as in Da n^^). 

n32’] ''^b^ thousands (f m^ads, Gn 24 ^^. 

Eem, I. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning h 
of our ending -foM, e.g. D'’§i‘ 2 ^* sevenfold, Gn 4^®-=^, 

Is 30®®, it 12'^, 79^® (cf, § 134 ?). The dual D^ 53 "l ^ 68^® (explained by 
thousands of duplication) is not meant to be taken in the sense of two myriads or 
twice the number of myriads, but in a multiplicative sense.®^ — Besides the plural 
whicli denotes the tens, thei-e are also the plurals Q'’*iny some, also iidem, and 
ni'^b’y ftecuifes (not ftoaz) Ex 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as With other nouns, properly genitives, i 
although they are translated in English w nominatives, e. g. J/our 

triad, i.&, you iftree, Nu 12^ ; the 50 belonging to him) 

2 K i 9 -^s, and q%'»n 2 K 


^ According to the conclusions of KOnig (i)s Criiicm Samte Argwmenio, p. 61, 
and Lehrgeb., ii. p. 215 if.), the smaller number more comlnoniy precedes in 
Ezek, and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Herner 
(Syntax der Zahlworter im A. T., Lmid, tSp^, p, •ji ff.) arrives at the same 
conclusion by a full examination of the statistics ; cf, also his remarks on 
KOnig in ZAW. 1896, p. 123, and KSnig’s reply, t&jir?. , p. 328 f, 

® Cf. Kautzsch, Cte Araiaatsmen t'm A.r. (Halle, 1902), p. 79 f. 

® Of. H, H, Muller, ‘ Die numeralia multiplicativa in den Amarnatafeln u. 
im Hebr.,’ gemiYicu, i, Wien, 1906, p. 13 ff. 
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§ 98 * NnmeraU. {h) Ordinal Mumbers. 

a The ordinal mxmbei’s from 2 to 10 are formed from the correspond- 
ing cardinals by adding the termination (§ 86 A), before which 
another also is generally inserted between the second and 
third radicals/ They are as follows : second, (li^e 

yan, ysl, without the prosthetic N% which appears in 

&.C.), or (which, according to Struck, is always to be read 
for The ordinal is ex- 

pressed by (cf. § 27 w), from head, beginning, vrith ih& 
termination, |i (§ 86/), On the use of as an ordinal in numbering 
the days of the month, cf. § 134 71; in such cases as Gn i®, 2^V the 
meaning of J^rs^ is derived solely from the context, 
b The feminine forms have the termination IT'-—, more rarely (and 
only in the case of 3 and 10) nj-v-. They are employed also to express 
fractions, e.g. ov fifth 'part, and tenth part. 

Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are also forms like 
V5‘' and a quarter, a fifth part, and with the afformative |1, 
(plur. a tenth part ; these are to be regarded as abstracts, 

and are denominatives from the cardinal numbers. Cf finally 
IfibogdiS) a week ; a decade (of days), and also the tenth day. 

• On the expression of tlie other relations of nuxnber, for which the Hebrew 
has no special forms, see the Syntax, § .134 2 and r. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PARTICLES 
§99. General Tieiv, 

Brockelmann, i. 493 f, 

1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi-® 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most part 
either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also from 
pronouns and verbs (§30 s). Primitive particles (apart from a few 
demonstrative forms, see § 100 f) can only be so called in the sense 
defined in § 81 f. 

2 . So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with h 
certainty, they are either (i) borrowed from other parts of speech; 

i. e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun, or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to he employed as particles ; 
cf. in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo, falso, jiartimt 
veo'um, causa, the German sfatt, anstatt, wegen, weg, and the English 
instead, away] or (2) derived from other parts of speech, either (a) 
hy the addfiton. of formative syllables, as 6^/ da2/, from (cf,, 
however, § 100 g ) ; or most commonly ( 5 ) by abbreviations effected in 
various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in proportion to 
the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see below) the 
original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Cf. in German gm, fvom gegen, QegenA-, seii, from Seik] mil (originally 
a particle of time, like our Kliile), from Weile. 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e. g. air 6 , ab, a ; ex, e ; ad, Pr. a l aut, Pr. om, Ital. 0 ; swper, 
Ital. su^ 

Tho greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have 6‘ 
entirely lost the chai’acter of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or 
According to the laws of syllable formatiori in Hebrew (§ 26 m), 

1 Even short phrases are conti’acted into one word : :Ln,t..forsiicm, from 
fors sit an, SgXovoTi, Ft, peut-eire, Eng. pniheG fi'oax I pray thee.—lix 

Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns 5 e.g. m (to give), also the 
sign of the dative ; ^ (to make use of), toj /orj wei (the interior), 
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sucli particles cannot stand by tbemselves, but are united, as prefixes, 
ivitb the following word (§ 102), very mucli like the preformatives of 
the imperfect (§ ^*1 a-d). 

^ The view tiiat this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually 
taken place in the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and 
in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original Semitic speech progresses, 
become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic 
becomes at a later period '={ ; in modern Arabic, e.g. hallaq (now) is from 
haJwaqt ; (why ?) from U-ayyi-sann, &e. Of. also the analogous cases men- 

tioned above from the Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the 
simplest particles is found already in the earliest periods of the Hebrew 
language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have come 
down, to uSi 

e 0. Less frequently particles are formed by compositimi', as yWD 
tvherefore? Ibv qufd edoctus? {tl /xa6m ;) or quid cognitum ?; 

(from % and besides] (from b, rhy 6 ) frmn 

above, above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 
e.g. cf. also the compounds of with 

demonstrative pronouns, as njD“'’N from ichat?; 'X wherefore'^ [K.Y. hovf]. 
See the lexicon under ' 

§ 100 . Aiherhs. 

Oft demonstrative adverbs cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 325; on interro- 
gative adverbs, ibid., i. 328 ; on adverbs in, general, i. 492 ff. 

a 1. The negative not, and a few particles of place and time, as 
Of' there, are of obscure origin. 

h 2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially 
without further change, are-— \ 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e. g. 1X03 (with might) very ; 
lib alone (prop, in separation, Fr. d pari), with suffix ’’I?!’ 1 alone ; 
from vcUhin, within] cf. also 11 X 3 (as one) together, and 
(originally in connexion loiih) near to, corresponding to, like, 
&c,, cf, § .161 5 . 

C {b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, 
§ iiS m), cf. rgv apxgv, Siopedv, e.g, IXD (might) 'yer^/, DSX (cessatioi^) 
no more, (the day) i£)-c?hy (cf. § 126 5 ), fo^morroio, IDI 

(union) together. SeYeral of these continued to be usedi though rarely, 
as substantives, e. g. I'iD, plur. 3 ’' 3 '' 3 D and czVcwfiS, as adverb 

^ Generally derived from the pfcp. Ptt'al ’IHND ( ^m^'o/i/irlr) aird 

hence to be road jno//dr (cf. 1110 morning) ; but uceordii^g to P. Haupt (notes 
to Esther, p. 159) from inX Oi''. 
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circum, around ; others have quite ceased to be so used, e.g. (length) 
long ago [Aram. : only in Ec.]; “lij? (repetition, duration) again ov fwilier. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the 0 ? 
Indo-Germanio neuter), e. g. nMti'ST primum, formerly (more frequently 

also n|il and tl?! [both rare] mulkmi, much, enough', 

tvonderftdly {pvQ'^Qvly mirabilihus, sc. wiodfs), 
i. e. in the Jewish language. 

(d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in HigXU, which ^ 

ai’e likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§113 h), e.g. na'lD (prop. 
a multijplying) much [frequent], [rare and late] in multitude , 

(mane faciendo) early', ^lyjl {vespere faciendo) in the evening, 

(e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. Ht (pi’op. there— at this place') here, j* 

here, hither (also of time, till noio, cf. the late and rare 

and n31J?=|n-'iy); yn|i, once, tioice, seven times, a 

hundred times ; for the second time. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables^ 
(most frequently ^—) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. and 

D3a{< truly (from truth ) ; D|n (by favour) gratis (from JD gratia) ; 

in vain, frustra, but also empty (from P''!! empity, emptiness, 
vanum), Bu parallel with the/<?m. by day (from tD^') ^ ; 

with d in the last syllable, t3i<n3j for !2‘yn3, in a tioinkling, suddenly 
(from yD| « twinkling, tbe cl being probably obscured from an oidginal 
4 ).®— Moreover, cf. backward, and darkly attired, Mai 3 ^*. 

In both these cases, the foi mative syllable an has been first attached 
to the stem, and then the feminine ending Uh, which is elsewhere 
used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 

The termination D_ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. 
inrch, and hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded as 
nouns used adverbially, so that D & • would correspond to ^ fv (§ 85, 
Nos. 53, 54), cf. Dkn £)3 (with prep.) suddenly, 2 Gh 29®®. Accoi'ding to others, 

this «?re is an obsolete accusative ending, to be compared with the indeter- 
minate accusative sing, in dm in Arabic. 


1 Is this d„ an Instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. 
especially b*inS) mentioned in § 88 c? NOldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers 
DDV a secondary substantival form (used adverbially like nocht), corre- 
sponding to the Phoenician and Aramaic DD', Syr. 'iwdmd ; cf. on the other 
hand, Kbnig, ii. 255, who follows Olshausen in maintaining that the dm is an 
adverbial termination. 

2 dD^’^ scYen^ (an adjective in Is 47®, La s®®,* a substantive in Hb 2”), which 

was formerly included und.er this head, is better taken, with Barth {Nominal- 
bildiing, p. 332, Rem. 2), as a participle formed like that d.v^'l 

(joerhaps assimilated to riD 3 '’l) stands for original ddirl . 
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sucli particles cannot stand by themselves, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives of 
the imperfect (§ 47 

^ The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually 
tahen place in the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered 
highly probable by the feet that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and 
in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original Semitic speech progresses, 
become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic '>'=1 
becomes at a later period ; in modern Arabic, e,g. Jiallaq (now) is from 
hahoaqt', (why?) from li-ayyi-saitn, kc. Of. also the analogous cases men- 
tioned above from the Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the 
simplest particles is found already in the earliest periods of the Hebrew 
language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have come 
down to us. 

6 ’ 3. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as 

iclierefore ? for quid edochis ? {ji iiaBm ;) or quid cognitmn 1 ; 

(from h and '(IS) Besides ; (from |lp, j), nb^6) /rotn 

abot'ej above. 

More frequent is the comhination of two words into one without contraction, 
e.g. (5'"'’)nXj also the compounds of 'X with 

demonstrative pronouns, as from tc/icii?; 'X w/ierefne ? [R.V. kow]. 

See the lexicon under 'N, 


§ 100, A dve?'bs. 

On demonstrative adverbs cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 323 ; on interro- 
gative adverbs, ibid., i. 328 ; on adverbs in general, i. 492 ft‘. 

a 1. The negative not, and a few particles of place and time, as 
are of ob.scure oi’igin. 

6 2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverhially 

without further change, are— - 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e.g. * 1^133 (with might) verp; 
alone (prop, in separation, Fr. d, part), with suffix I alone ; 
within, luithm ; cf. also ^0^?? one) ioye^/ier, and 
(originally in connezeion with) 7 iear to, corresponding to, like, 
&c., cf. § ibi b. 

C (&) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial ease of the Semites, 
§ I t Am)y r^y apXW^ 'IXip (might) 'rer?/, DSK (cessation) 

no more,: tt'D (the day) il<?-c 7 qy (cf. § 126 5 ), ^ to-^norrow, Ai}! 

{nmon) togetlier. Several of these coiytinUed to be used, though rarely, 
as substantives, e.g. plur. and ni3'’2iD, circuit, as adverb 

^ Generally derived from the Pu'al and 

hence to be read mtiJiur (cf. JTtriD morning) ; but accordirig to P. Ilaupfc (notes 
to Esther, p. 159) from inN Di'. 
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circum, arownd ; others Lave quite ceased to be so used, e.g. "nSI (leugth) 
long ago\KtQm.-, only in Ec.]; qijj (repetition, duration) again w: further. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the t;? 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e.g. njitJ'N'J pimum, formerly (more frequently 
also naq and JlSl [both rare] inultwm, much, enough; 

ii'onderfully {^ro^&x\y mirahilihm, m. modis), t\''yn\''^ Jevdsh, 
i. e. in the Jewish language. 

(c?) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in Jligiilhtl, which e 
are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113 /i), e.g. risqt! (prop, 
a multiplying) much [frequent], [rare and late] in multitude '; 

fmane faciendo) early; Sqyn (vespere faciendo) in the evening. 

(e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. Pt (prop, there— at this place) here, f 
n|n here, hither (pho of time, till now, cf. the late and rare 

and naqy = jn-qy) ; nn^, D‘ri^, hnd once, twice, seven times, a 

hundred times ; for the seco^id time. 

3, Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables^ 
(most frequently D—) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. and 

(from JON truth); D|n (by favour) yrai/s (from JD gratia) ; 
in q)aiii, frustra, hni also empty (from P'l empty, emptiness, 
vxmum), Eu 1^*, parallel wdth the fern. Tl^b^full ; DVi‘>l)y day (from Qi*') ^ ; 
with 6 in the last syllable, 0X313^ for C3'y^3, in a tioinJcling, suddenly 
(from yOf a tiohikling, the 0 being probably obscured from an original 
(!?).^— Moreover, cf. Sac^warci!, and darkly attired, Mai 

In both these cases, the formative syllable an has been first attached 
to the stem, and then the feminine ending M, which is elsewhere 
used to form adverbs, has been added to it, 

TI10 termination d_ occurs also in the formation of substanfciv'es, e.g. ]i 
porch, and hence the above adverbs may equally well bo regarded as 

nouns used adverbially, so that d , d_n., would coi-respond to J__ , ]i (§ 85, 

l^cs. 53, 54), cf. dNdSd (with prep.) suddmily, 2 Oh According to oiher.s, 

this a?)?, is an obsolete aeeusativo ending, to he compared with the indeter- 
minate accusative sing, in dw in Arabic. 


^ Is this d: an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. 

especially Diny) mentioned in | 88 c? Hbldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers 
dDP a secondary substantival form (used adverbially like nootu), corre- 
sponding to the Phoenician and Aramaic DIO'*, Syr./mdma; cf. on the other 
hand, Konig, ii. 255, who follows Olshausen in maintaining that the Can is an. 
adverbial termination, 

^ dOi’^ silent (an adjective in Is 47®, La 3®*; a substantive in Hb 2’‘5), ^Yhich 
was formerly incliuhsd under this head, is belter taken, with Barth {KominnU 
Iniawuj, p. 352, Horn. 2), as a participle formed like 331 so that d-wIT 

(perhaps assimilated to ndiq) stands for original dDiq . 
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4. A xrambei’ of forms standing in very close relation to the 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. Some 


of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, tbe extent of 
which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with certainty. 
Such are e. g. n|n 7i<3re (according to Barth, Sprachwiss. 

Ahhandlungen, i6, formed from the two demonstrative elements Mu 
and w), 15 , n3| tims (cf. HSa'-N how ?), m only, tndy (on all 


.these adverbs, see tbe Lexicon), and especially the interrogative H 
{lie mterrogafivuni), e.g. (Bt 3^^ rif^n) ?, mmi etimn ? 

This -Se interrogativum is perhaps shortened from ^ 0 , which is still 
used in Arabic, and, according to tbe view of a certain school of 
Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in Dt 32®, ^ 


The n interTOgative takes— (i) jy«fei>A-P«i'haA generally before non-gutturals 
(even before 1), with a firm vowel, e,g. hast tlim set? see the interroga- 

tive clause, § 150 c (!3^'5'TT<v 10^® is an exception). 

I (2) Before a consonant with .:^4od, ■usually Pai/iU;/? without a following Par/eS 
forte, e. g. n3‘13n Gn 27®®, cf. i8*h 29®, 30^8^ 34®‘ ; less frequently (in about ton 
passages), Pathaii with a following Pffffef/oKe, e.g. num in via, Ez 20®°, 

Gn 13^8, Jb23® ; even, in 1, i S lo®^, 17®®, 2 K 6®®. 

Ill (3) Before gutturals, net pointed With either Qames or ffafsp 7 i-( 5 ai)ie,j', it takes 
PatM/i, e.g. shaU I go?, ««m fu?, bKH num si) nikHnn Mai i^® ; 

also in Ju 6®i read DRNn (not 'Sp), likewise H in Ju 12®, Jer 8^», Keh 6^, — 
-In Nu 16®*, the Masora intends the article ; read and cf. Dt so'®; 

in Ec 3®i read and D'lp'n ; the article is a correction due to doctrinal 

considei-ations, 

n (4) Tho n takes S^gliol before gutturals pointed with Qames or (as in Ju 
jgateph-Qames, Mi aJy'Sixn Jb ai* ; nnb^n Jo iS ; al 3 ?nn Gn 246 

(cf. the analogous instances in § aa c, § § 63 ft). The place of this inter- 

rogative particle is always at the ; hogiuuing of the clause [but see Jbsq®^, 
Heh 1 3®'^, Jer 22®8, where one or more words are prefixed for emphasis]. 

0 6. Some adverbs oceui* also in connexion with suffixes, thus 

thou art there, 3rd sing. masc. (but see note below), 2ud plur. 
piasc. j I am not, 2nd sing. fern. 3rd sing. ^3?.''^, 
fern, nsyx, 2nd plui’. 033''^, 3rd plur. masc. Also I am yet 

Ol’ili only in 'tV? md 

* The separation of the H at the beginning of Dt 328, expressly noticed by 

Qimhi (ed. Ilittenb., p. 40 b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest 
against admitting a particle 5 n . ; 

* This form, which occurs in Dt 29^^, i S 14®*, 23®®, Est 3®, is textually very 
doubtful, and cannot be supported by the equally doubtful 15315 (for 1 S 3 p) 
Ifu 23®®, Most probably, with Stade, Gramm., § 370 b, and P. liaupt, Sb 6 t> 
Eumbers, p, 57, line .37, we should read 
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KHh.‘, t\iQ oriental seliool [see above, p. 38, note 2] i-ecognize only 
tbe reading art tlioii ?, where is he ?, 

where ate they ? The same applies to 10 [’“in) and hehold ! (prop. 
here, here is ; see § 103 h), only in Gn 19^ ; with suffixes, , 

once 'lin (Gil 22^ with Mtmah), in panse hehold me (Jiere am, I), 

{pause 11|0 'Z' I39*)> and ^nan [both very rare], {beheld 

ws), and ^ 3 |n (ill i [see more fully in the Lexicon, 

P- 243]- 

The usuaL explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with A’w 29 
mergkum) as verbal suffixes, which ascz’ibes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival (e.g. there is, he is), is at least 

inadmissible for forms (like , '“liyS) which are evidently connected with 
noun-suffixes ; even for the other forms it is questionable. Brockelmann 
suggests that the J in connexion with these particles is a survival from nJil 
cori'esponding to the Arab, ’anna which introduces dependent clauses. 

101 . Prepositions. 

Brockelmann, (JrMndn'ss, i. 494 ff. 

1 . All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally Ct 
substantives, viz,: 

(а) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 

the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, ch in German stait 
dessen, hraft dessen, in Greek toutov in Latin liuius rei causa, 

or gratia, mentis instar.^ Of. (hinder part*) behind, after {MiVcl 
in 1 ? Lv 14^®, Dt ^ 10® ; nt ‘inK 2 Ch 32®); (sitl©) 

close (intermediate spacQ*) between', "''y'? (distance”) 

behind, around ; or with Hireq compaginis ’’fiSlT (removal, want) 
except', jyi (purpose) on account of; (^ID only in Dt i^) before, over 
against; “?*? (separation; cf. § 119 «) from, out of', ‘ 1-13 (coming in 
front, that which gvgx agtdmi') before, over against; “‘^y (progress, 
diu'ation*) (height, upper paxt*fupon, over; “Oy 

(connexion ?) with; it is doubtful whether this is to be derived from 
the same stem as ^ 5 ?^, near, beside, lihe ; rin!R (under part*) 
under, instead of. 

(б) Substantives in the construct state, hut to be regarded as in the 6 

genitive, since they depend on propositions (especially the inseparable), 
e. g. (in the face of*) before ; (according to the mouth, 

’ In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in 
parentheses, and, when it is actually in use [though it is mostly in such cases 
very rare], is marked with an asterisk.-— On a similar use in other languages, 
SCO W. von Humboldt, tl&er dM jraiofe2jracfte, iu, p. 621. 

® So also J. Hoch de Long, Pie Aebr. P/vXWae 'iu'a T -r.-i. r — 
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i. e. the comiaand oi*) according to’, (in the concern of) on 

accoMKi 0/; fyP/ (for the purpose of) o?» aocoMwi! 0/. 

C 2 . Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 

^ tioiis in this way, e.g. ''^2, Da||(with cessation) 

“liys (in the duration of) (according to the 

requirement of) /or, uccordlfny fo. 

§ 102 . Prefixed Prepositions. 

a 1. Qf the words mentioned in § roi, “JD /Vo?n, out of, frequently 
occurs as a prefix (§ 99 c), with its Niin assimilated to the following 
consonant (by means of Dages forte), g. g. out of a forest. 

h Kem. The separate “JD (always with a following Maqqeph) is usxtal (hut not 
necessaiy, of. ,Tu 20” with verse 15, Ez 43®, &e.) only before the article, e.g. 
|n5^n"|)3, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e.g. 

Jer 44’®, Jo I Ch 5^® ; ef. Ex iS’^, Lv 14®®, Ju 7®®, ic®i, 19I8, 

^104"^ (2 K 2388 before 1; also before p in ^ and elsewhere in the later 
boolis (as in Aramaic) ^ ; there is besides a poetic by-foi’m 'Ip (cf. § 90 ni) and 
'lip Is so®*-. Its form is most commonly ‘P icith a folloiinng DageS, wdiieh may, 
however, be omitted in letters which have 5 %-d (cf. § 20 m). With a follow- 
ing ^ the p is, as a rule, contracted, to 'D, e. g. 'Tp = 'Tp or '’l^D (but ef. 
' 35^*6 Dn 12® ; 2 Ch 20®^) ; before gutturals it becomes 0 (according 

to § 22 c), e.g. Q^P ; befoi-e n the p occurs with the guttural virtualiy 

sharpened in p^np oft outside, and in {3^np Gn 14® ; before n in ni'np (cf. 
§ 28 b and § 63 2. The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the required 
virtual sharpening of the H ; probably nbilD is merely due to the analogy of 
; similarly Is 14® before “) j but in i S 23®, 2 S 18^® Si’T^P is to be rtnul, 
according to § 22 s. 

C 2. There are also three other’ particles, the most commonly used 
prepositions and the particle of eorqparison, 'which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99 c) to a single prefixed consonant with.S'®rod (but 
see below, aud § 103 ^), viz. : 

^ [poet. it 3 ?] in, at, with. 

P [poet. j?oi{;ards, (belonging) to, for, Lat. ad. 

I [poet. IDIj like, as, ffccorrfrwy io (no doubt the remnant of a sub- 
stantive with the meaning: of hind, instar). 

d With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 

(«) The S^’icd mobile, with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, 
has resulted from tho weakening of a short vo'wel (an original u, according 
to/) 2; the short vowel is regularly retained before : before .S%v« simplex 

® KOnig, Einldtung ois A. t., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive .stati.stic.s 
in his Lehrgehci-ucle, ii. 292 ff.), enumerates eight instances of |p before a word 
without the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 

® Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAW. xv. 79) almost ahyays x-eju’eSents 2 by ia. 
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in the form of an i, attenuated from d ; before a SatepA the prefix takes the 
vowel of llaieph, e. g. fw fruit, 'liJS as a lion, ''jyS bo’^ntyM affliGtion 
(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, cf. § 28 ?3, and the infinitives 
with ^ § 63 i ) ; before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24 c, e.g. 

for When the prefixes 3 ^ 3 ^ b precede d'nS.^ (rod, the 

and Eaioph S^ghol regularly coalesce in •^re, e. g. b'-nSsa, &c., for ; so 
with suffixes 'l*'r 6 N 5 ,, &o. (once also in the sing. Hb 1^^) ; also regularly 

saj/, for see § 23 d. 

(6) When the prefixes precede the article, the H is almost always dropped, £* 
and they take its vowel. See further in § 35 n. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i.e. before monosyllables and dis- p 
syllables with the tone on the pennltima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames *^ 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original d, cf. § 26 c, § 28 a), but only in 
the following eases : 

(act) before infinitives of the above-mentioned forms, as to gim, 
to judge, to plunder, to shear, to Izeep a festival, to bring forth, 

to go, nr!j?b to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) is closely 
connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115 e), and consequently, 
as being in a sort of co?isb-. state, loses the principal tone, e.g. riNi'b Ex 19^, 

Gn 16^, and so always riDH Nu cases as 3 "}n“rid^ 

Ex 5^^ the (I is protected by the secondary tone ; before infinitives of verbs 
V'y, the ^ is retained even in close connexion; cf. Ez 22®) ; 

(hb) before many pronominal forms, e.g. nia (so also in 1 S 21^®; not DJS), ^ 
HD, nt 3 j (in close connexion, however, nbslb Gn 2®®; h^^l 3 Gn 45^3) ; 

n|N 3 as these-, and especially D 33 , £333 ( 3 ? 3 ) and £ 3 ( 13 ^ bnb, £ 3(131 (bD?), 

see § 103 e ; 

(cc) b before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as h . 
nbb ns tKOwWj to mouth, 2 K io®i, b)6^ b)P pB between loaiers and %mters, Gn i® ; 
tT 0 ? fQr a trouble. Is but always befoi’o the principal pause. The insti uetive 

example in Et 17® also shows that the punctuation b is only possible with at 
least the les.ser pause after it; in Is 2S^®-i® the ^ is twice repeated, even 
before the smail and smallest disjunctives ; 

(dc?) in certain standing expressions, which have become stei'eotyped almost t 
as adverbs, e.g. to eternity, in multihide, in sccurily, 1133 ^ to 

but b''r!S 3 to all eternUij, Is 34’®. Cf. also £J-'S 3 ^ for the dead, 

Lv it/s, Nu 5®, 9^ " 

(d) With the interrogative HD they are pointed as in n ©3 ; in pause and /j 
before K as in n !33 Inj what? (before a following relative clause, as in Ec 3®®, 
ilDB; cf. Delitzsch, desata, 4th ed., on Is 2®®); nt|i 3 ftoto mwe/t ? but alsoTlSB 

j K 22I®, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from the pause. Tlio 
S* (//id? in these forms arises from a modification of the original d, while the 
£3 is sharpened in order to maintain the original d of the prefixes. 

When [3 (prop. da) is united to TID, it takes, according to § 49/, p, the form I 
ntsV (db 7®® JId!?, I S i® HDil, all MiVel, and hence the « ill the tone is 
lengthened to a) for what? why f Bof ore the gutturals X, G, V, HOT is used 
for euphonic reasons (exceptions i S 28’^. 2 S t.i 3 i t-is u-r — -* ■ - ^ 
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\p 49«, before N) ; bowever, remains before H. Befoi’e letters which are 
not gutturals, iIdS is found in \p 42^®, 43® (immediately after a tone-syllable). 
m Eem. The divine name Hin), which has not its original vowels (nlH)) 
but those of 'ijhs (see §17 c), except that the v has simple not compound .§%'d, 
takes the prefixes also, after the mannei' of Hin'l , , 

nin-'D (since they are to be read for the x'of 

as ofjhN, Q'S'lN, &c. (see below), 2iu‘esfi?s after the prefixes 3 , 3 , 2, 1, 

. but is (mlihle after D (for |D), (no instance in the 0 . T.), and n (in d'’yiHn 
Dt 10^'^, f 136®, the article, not n interrog., is intended; the only example 
wfith n interrog., Jer 8” is to he pointed nin'n, i.e. ‘'I’lKn, not nin)n). 
Hence the rule, Moses brov&ht out (i.e.D, n make the audible), 

3^31 and C'ale& hrought in (he. 1, 3 , 3 allow it to quiosce)2— As 

regards the' other plural forms of jHK, elision of the t? always takes place 
after I, 1, 3 , ^ j except in the form 'yiX, thus &c. ; but 

&c., &c., 


§ 103 . Prepositions %vith Pronominal Sujhxea and in the 
Plural Fomi. 


a 1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ 101) in the accusative, 
they may he united with the noiin-suffixes (§ 916-?), e.g. (pi’op* 
at my side) 5 y me, 'iRX (in my proximity) mWi me, ddl)Fl (in their place) 
instead of them, \i\e ihQ htOiin mea causa, for my saJce. 

}) Kern. I. The preposition flN (usually “DS) with, is distinguished 

from TIN (see bedow, and § 117 a, note 4), the sign of the definite accusative 
(§ 117 a)) in its connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, tlie 
foi'mcr making ''JdN, in IJdN, and fern. HdN (Is 54^® lldN)» IdN, 

dJFlN, ^JdN, d 3 dN, dFiN (also in the later books, especMly in Kings, and 
always in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly 'dlN wiiA me ; ifjnlND A'om thee, 1 K 20^^ ; 
inXD /rom him, i K 22’' ; dJii? wife fern), while the latter retains its 0 (obscured 
from d) before the light suffixes, but before grave suffixes is pointed with 
S^ghol. This S®gh6l is to bo explained, with Praetorius, ZDMG-. Iv. 369 f., as the 
modification of an d which again was shortened from original a (in ‘athi, ^dtho, 
&c.) in a closed syllable {’dtJi-kem, &c.). The same shortening and modification 

of the original d takes place before words in close connexion, hence ^3“dN, 
&e. When not in close connexion, the toneless TN becomes tone-long DN, 
e.g. d^d^'n dN Gn ih Hence the following forms arise :—- 


Sing. 

Tk me , : 

hn. ’Jdkj 2mise link 


( m. ’JdN, p 

/. ?]nk . 

w. ink him. 

f. nnk her, : 


thee. 


^ Plur. 
.sunk MS.' 
d 3 nN you. 


dnk , rarely dnnN ) 

jnnN, rarely fink [ 


^ Another vox memor. is d^jd in-b all is hidden in him. 


3 - 
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Less common are the forms 'JliK, (Nu 22® n^Jlk before n), IJfliN 

(EX39S5 nank), Wk, dniK. Moreover, for dsn^ >ve find 

ddrti^ Jos 23^** ; for ddk, five times dndk (Gn 32^ Ex iS^o, &e,), and in 
Ez 23^0 dnh^X j for |nnk (Gn i9®, &c. [13 times]), }dk (only found in Ez i6®* ; 

36 ®*® dSink; 34®^ nipiK), and jndiiS! Ez zs*"*.— No instance of the 2nd fom. 
plur, | 3 Jlk occurs in the 0 . T. ; in Cant, &c., DDdN is used instead. 

2. The preposition “d;^ Mrif/} (with suffixes on the model of stems ^ 0 

[i S 1®*® n 3 dy], in pause TfSy ; 2nd fem. is united with 

the suffixes d 3 , and dH by a (pretonic) §«»«(?,?, which causes the sharpening 
of the Ife'jn to be distinctly audible : 53 ©^^ d 3 d^, dnB]il (so in Nu 22®®, 
IH29’®, both in principal pause, and often in very late passages, otlioi-wise 
dK)!i? is generally used). In the first person, besides wo also find '•"Tdy 
(probably from original "nay ; cf. Arab. ‘inda, beside, with). 

3. It is hut seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as d 

2 S (for which iS®'?- 40-48 ''Find), n|dnFl Gn 2®*! and '’Sip f 139'^ 

(here probably for the sake of the rhyine with 


2 . When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§102), there e 
appears occasionally, es2)ecially in the ease of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and hody. Hence to 3 is ai^pended the syllahle i )3 (sec hclow, h), 
and 3 and take at least a full vowel, 3 and ^ (§ 102 d, f ). — The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms iJS, Ijdk, (not 

heMia, &c.) ; (&) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2ud sing, 
fem. (not leMi, &c.) and in W 3 , &c. (not hmd, &c.). 


(“) S’ 

icith Pronominal Suffixes. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

I. ''b to me. 

®i3b to us. 

(OT. "^b (nsb) in paws(?^b'\ bsb 

nn. ^b to him. 

Dnb, nsnb, poet, tob 

3 .] V 

[53 times]®* 

( /. rib to her. 

fnb,-‘ nsnb 

' V T J T *'T 


to iliem. 


f 


^ Fint and I»mZ (in me), in vulgar Arabic for fiyya and U, are compared by 
Socin, Brockoimann, ZA. xiv. 347, note i, suggests that ‘•JDnrij rWUnd , 
■■inya are later formations on the model of tlisp when its origin from the 
reduplication of the preposition had become obscured, but see below, m. 

®* 13b does not occur in the 0 . T., by a mere accident, no doubt; Ez 13*® 
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g 3 takes suffixes in the same manner : ' 3 , (Ex 2 S 22®“, 141® 

naa, as in Gu zf\ z S 18-®, Is 3® [for 2nd fern. the KHhtlh ’> 3 ^ 
occurs in 2 K 4% Ct 2’^ cf. § 91 e]), 13 , &c.; except that for the 3rd 
plur., besides nna (especially in the later hooks) and n©n 3 (only in 
Ex 3ot 36^ Hb I*®; only in Jen 4^®), the form is also used; 
and for the feminine, besides (three times), fn 3 ig found fifteen 
times, and 1^3 only in i S 31^ Is 38“, Ez 4 2^t-— According to the 
Masora, is found fifteen times for (as conversely in i S 2^®, 20® 
for e. g. Ex 21®, 1 S 2®, Is 9®, f 100® (and, as has been con- 
jectured, also Jb 41^) ; cf. Delitzsch on 100® .-—In Nu 32^®, Zc 5“, 
Eu 2“, the Masora requires instead of (in all three places hefore 
a following tone-syllable ; cf. § 23 ^, and the analogous eases of the 
loss of in § 58 § gi e). 


h 


Sing. 

I. 'ifes o.s/. 

jm. 


(b) 5 with Pronominal Suffixes. 

Plur. 


2.1^ ■ ‘ ^ as thou, 

ni. ’iniDI as he. 
f. 0^^^? s/ie. 


as tee. 

& 33 , D 33 , rarely 

*”■ fl as ye, 

[Dns, nsni], Dnte^ 


I as they. 


® The question whether can also stand for the sing, ii?, whicli Rfjdiger 
and recently W. Diehl {I)as rrmomm pers. slip, . . . des Ilebr., p. 20 f.) and 
P. Haupt (SBOT. on Pr 23^0, a eontraotion of have altogether denied, 

must bo answered in the affirmative unless we conclude with Diehl and 
Haupt that aZJ the instairces concerned are due to corruptions of the text. 
It is true that in such places as ; Gn Dt 33^, Is 30®, ip 73I® (all in or 

immediately befoi’e the principal pause ; in Dt 33® with Zaqeph qafon at least) 
can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns) ; and 
ill Is 53® for yi!3 we should read with the LXX 11)©^ J1S3. On the other 
hand, in Is 44I" its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. Even 
then there would remain — presuming the traditional text to bo correct — 
tp n^'and Jb 27^3, as well as three times, Jb 20=®, 272® 

(beside 'I'biy), and especially Jb 22?. In all these places the most extreme 
exegetical artifices can only bo avoided by simply admitting a singular suffix 
(—IbS, ''''|*?> question of the antiquity of the suffixes in i);D 

see § 91 1 . ■ 

® The form I in Ku is Aramaic (=</%efe/ore). 

® The use of '3 here for '’_y„ (cf. above, d) might be due to euphonic 
reasons. — 1562 (defectively) only in, the Peutateuch, ^D3 Ex 
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I. 


(c) "/*>? with Fronominal Suffixes. 

Sing. Piur. 

'IQD, poet, 'iip [4 times], in pause from us. 
also '510 [6 times] //'owt me. 


from you. 


'•( /. -jap ^ from me. 

(m. ^SSPj Jb 4 ^® in pause [twice], 

j. j or ^nlp: see below] /rom Hm. Jb n® Dn|S? 

( /. n||p from her. jnp, nsnp [7 times] 


from 

them. 


The syllable ia (in Arabic md i^p = Heb. HD wMt) in pIDS (prob<ably from Jc 
'SK naS, prop, according to ivhat I, for as T) is, in poetry, appended to tlie 
three simple prefixes 3 ^ 3 ^ even withonfc suffixes, so that 1 a 3 , IDS, iab 
appear as independent words, equivalent in meaning to 3 , 3 , [)■ Poetry is 
here distinguished from prose by the use of longer forms ; in the case of iP^ 
on the other hand, it pi’efers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and 
Arabic. 

Tlio form DnS, enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 K i7‘® (in I 

pause), nans only in J er 36®^ (in pause ) ; jnS (Baer following Qimhi Jn 3 ) only 

in Ez iS^^. Cf. Erensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 334 ff. — For 053 y^> Qimhi 

requires D 33 (invariably or only in Jb id'*?) ; in Jos i*®, Ju 8®, Ezr 4® Baer 

gives D 33 . ■ 

< 

With regard to fp with suffixes, aap^om is usually explained as arising, yi 
by a reduplication of |p, from an original aDJD, just as stDBp/rom Mm, from 
in-Ja 3 a, identical in form with ^ISap *^/m» ms, from li-SDiiD, ■while nssp /roJM 
her, goes back to HJaJb. Ear simpler, howe'ver, is Mayer Lambert’s explanation 
{REJ. xxiii. 302 ff.), that '»|ap,;&e., have arisen from aSD, &c., and that the 
forms of the suffixes are to be explained on the analogy of nsnnJn^ 

§1000. — Tlio bracketed form ^nio, for which Baer, follo-tving Qimhi and 
others, wndtes ^HSp, occurs only in f 6 S^, and is there regarded by Belitzsch, 
HupMd, and others (following Simonis) as a substantive QD-portion). The 
expression N!in”jP (for ^SSp?) Is iSS-’ is very steange.—nbnp occurs only in 
Jer 10®, Ec 13’® (Jb 11“ Dn|p) ; }np (so Baer and Clinsburg, following the 
best authorities, instead of the ordinary reading J?ip) only in Ez 


i The Babylonian MasOra writes 53 pp (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing,), 
wdiich is justly blamed by Iba Ezra, ; - 
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71 3. Several prepositions, especially those wliicli express relations of 

space and time, are (like the German wepew) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124 a), and are, therefore, joined with the pro- 
nominal suffixes in the form of the plural co-nstruct siaU, just like other 
plural nouns (§91 g). On the other hand, the apparent connexion of 
”^^, “^1?, with plural suffixes is explained from the ground-forms 
of those prepositions (from stems C^^), '*“ 15 ?, (contracted to 

'k, &c.)d 

Q Without suffixes these prepositions are — 

’ OnS, more frequently (p^op. hinder parts) behind^ after. 

poet. [4 times in Job] also {region, direction), towards, to, 
according to. 

T'^ {interval) between; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
' to the singular pS, thus &c. (Gn 16^ the second r< 5 dA 

is, however, maihed with a point as critically doubtful ; which 
occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q^re for which is found 
e. g. in Gn 30^*’). On the other hand, the suffixes indicating a plural 
are attached to the plural forms or • 

{circuit) around, as a preposition, always has the plural form, 
sometimes raasc. [10 times], but much more frequently in 

the fern. {mrroundmgs). In Ez 43’^ HniN il'lD is a corruption 

of n''ria'' 3 D ; [in I K 6® also is so contrary to usage, that it 

must be due to some textual error]. 

“‘ly {continuation, d\(,ration, from as far as, unto, poet, ’’til? [12 

times]. lu Jb 32'® with the a retained in the secondary tone, 

is abnormal. Also in 2 K 9^® for t 3 n”^ 5 ? read 

upon, over (cf the rare subst. Sli^ height [see Lexicon], from 
^0 ctsceud), poet. [40 times, and 2 Q^rf\. 

nnn under (prop, what is beneath). On See.; cf. above, d. 


^ The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 
suppoi’tod by De Lagarde, Symmicta, ii. loi ff. ; NackricJden der G. g. G., iSSi, 
p. 376, cf. Mittheilungen, i884i P* 63 4 also GGA, 1884, p. 280 f. According 
to Barth, ZDMG. ^48 f£,, &tiSl Nominalbildung, p. 375 ff., &c., 

was only formed on the analogy of &c., and &c., only on the 

analogy of &o., since the real plural forms ought to bo 
&c. ; cf., however, K< 5 nig, £e^rj9fc6«Mde, ii. 365 f. 

’ On the use of this particle see § i 19 y. 
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With iSuJlxes. 


I Sing. 

'ID,^ 


^nia'’3D 

'irim 


■ 'll 



(after me) 

(between me) (around me) 

(beneath me) 

(to me) 

(unto me) 

(on me) 

2 S. m. 



'i]’']nia''ap 

/'jnpjH 


ill 

T?V 




& 'I'l'ap 





2 S.f. 



tj;n*ia'2p 








& 





s S> nth . 

inriK' 


vnia^ap 

TPinn 

T : - 


•f r 





& va^pp 





3 'S'. /. 

n’'nn« 


n’'n*ia‘’aD 

T V r : 

rvnnn 

o4‘ 

oil 

T V T 




& ?''3''3p 





xFUt. 



W’nla'ap 






& 







2 PI. m. 

Dsnnty* 

D3’J'3 

Da^’HlraD 

Da'nnpi 


aa^ny 

aa'^y 

3 PI. m. 

Drrm' 

Dn'ya 

V •• I- 

p.Tnlrap 

orrTinn 


[Dnnfl 



& Ciri'13'3 

& Dnb'ao usi 

ally Drinri & 


piD’by] 





e 




sPif 

liTnnx 










§104. Conjunctions. 

1 . The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express tlieir ci 
relations one to another. They may he either — 

(o) Original pronouns, e. g. the demonstrative that, hecame, for. 

(5) Original substantives, which afterwards were I’educed to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions; so perhaps (see§ 36 ), 
which is sometimes used to express the geneiul idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (properly a demonstrative), hut in 
many cases stands simply for '3; also {nothing), that mt \ that 
not (the Greek phj of ^n'ohibitioni), &c. To these may he added the 
adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e. g. 


^ As Mayer Lambert obseiToSi usage (of. esp. Gn 26®®) distinguishes between 
tlio two forms : 13 ''nW '3 xnmns detween us and you, whereas (Jos 2225-27.23 

before means teteen us on jftc one side. 

2 The poetical form only: in ^2® ; to'by, on which see note 3 on/, 

12 times [viz. Lt ae^^i li' csi 0 - 6 A .ThR >6 -*^23 -..it 
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{in the not yet) earlier, lef ore, for wMcli is also used. On tlie 
coinbiiiatioii of two particles to express complex ideas (e.g. 
added to this, that —much more), see the Syntax, § 163 f. 

1) (e) Prepositions, wlucli witli the addition of the conjunction 

or '3 together form one single conjunction, e.g. 1^! because, prop. 
on account of the fact that', inx, and more frecpiently 
after that ', according as (with 2); 'S and m conse- 

quence of the fact that, for the reason that, because. Sometimes, Ijorv- 
ever, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself u,sed as a conjunction, e.g. (for although, Jb 16’^. 

So, at any I’ate, accoi-ding to oiir linguistic principles. It would, however, 
he more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary the wdiole of the 

s\iceeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, nnder the immedia to 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English maybe paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite 
verb, see §§ 114 and 115, passiW. 

0 2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small 

wolds now used as conjunctions, of 'which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus or, “‘OK if (also or before the 
second member ef a double question), also, ] and, and others. 

d Kom. The pointing of tlie ) (originally ), as still before Haleph Pathah 
and — witl.1 a followdng Par/c's forte. -~in unui cMiscculirc of the imperfect; cf. 
§ 49 /) iis in many respects analogous to that of the prefixes Si ^ 3 b (§ 102 d~i) , 
but as being a ivoak consonant, the u'aio copulative has some further ireeu^ 
liavities : 

(a) Usually it takes simple S'’ial {)). 

(h) Eefore words which begin wfith a guttural having a compound 
it takes the vowel with wluLdi tlio Shod is compounded (according to § 28 6), 
e.g. b^i^Vmd "be thou wise, and servants, fund strength, PbKI and eat 

thou, ''^ni and sickness. On &c., see § 102 d: on 'yiSI &e., 

see § 102 m ; on such cases as Jb 4-, cf. § 28 ?>, 

C (c) Eofoi’e words with simple S^tcu under the first consonant (except in the 
cases under /), the Wuw becomes the vowel v. (cf. § 26 a), e. g. and to all, 
so also (except in the case under g) before the cognate labials 3, D, 2, hence 
•jblbu On the cases in which simple S^icd has become a IJaicph after 5 copidativc 
(e.g. Gn 2^®), cf. § 10 g. 

^ (d) AVitb a following ^ the 1 coalesces to form q according to § 24 h, as 

and let him he.^ On the peculiar punctnation of the wuw copulatire before forms 
with initial S*^iod from fTTl to 6eand n''n to live (e.g. Qn''''n'l JosS"*, iTini Gu 20'^j, 

^ (e) immediately before the tone-syllable it froquontlj’' takes Qames, like 

?) ?5 r § ^02 f), but in most cases only at the end of a sontonee or clause 

(but ef. also KUl 2 K 22®°}, e.g. Ex 21^® (on the other hand, in verse ao 
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?1^3 i® closer logical connexion -witli what foIlow.s) ; '; 2 K 7* i 

and^3J;iD1; Eu sS ^3D1; ^lois jjnf; iSg*^^; a S 13=8 Js!?! 5 Ez cf. 

also (with Gn 33’®, 2 S 15^2^ The very frequent connexion of nouns 

expressing kindred ideas, by means of 1, is due simply to considerations of 
rhythm, for even in such cases the TFato must immediate] y precede the tone- 
syllable, which must be marked by a tlisjunctive accent, e. g. ^nSl Gn i®, 

Di'' Gn 8®® (see also the previous examples) ; Gn 131^ (thrice) ; Ex 25^ 
51 D 31 2nt ; ^p 96’ till lbs ; ^!J 76’ D^iDi 125.1 5 Gin 71s r\m bnrb^r nb ; i k 2 iw 
?iSd 1 ab^K; nivna tAMs and fAws ; Est iS at the end of the verse, 

V'- AVT ' ^ 4 * 

hut in f 87® in spite of the with the second because it is 

closely connected xvith the following predicate. Also with three words 
nai nnci TnQls24i'^. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation "i occurs 

before a conjunctive accent (and, when farther I'emoved from the principal 
pause, even with the smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), 
e.g. “iiyi Gn 32®; cf. Gn 31®®, Lv 7®, Et 2^\ and among the examples 
given above, Gn 7^® and ^ 76'^. (Exceptions : Gin 138*, where evidently 

the 1 is intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also Jos I5®^ 2W1 19'^, |tt2V 19®®, al! immediately befoi’e the pause.) 
For the same rhythmical reason 1 (not 1) i.s used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following 
word, thus till, 31X1, t?^1 (to be distinguished fromfr{5l if not^ with. Zaqejh 

gadol, 2 K 5!'^), and others. 

§ 105 . Inieijeetione, 

1 . Among the interjections some (as in all langnages) are simply 

natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gestures, called forth in voluntarily 
hy certain impressions or sensations, e. g. (Ez 30® tin), nx ah / Oxn 
aha I (cf. this flX also in and utinam /), X|X Ex 32“\ &c. 
(Gin X|X) ah/ (from EX and otherwise written nix 2K20'*, 
Jri \j/ 116'^ ; also on (in pause Dn, even in the plural hold yovr 
feace/ Eeh Z^^) hush I (i// 120'''’), 

'X (in 1 ! 5 ''X Ec 4“;, 10'®) woe/ -f \ 

2. Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and ^ 
hecome interjections only hy rapid pronunciation and hy ufage, e. g. 

10 or nan behold / (prop, here') ', (prop, imperative) ; 

Ebn , i^Inr. ^2n (prop.gn-g, imperative of 2n;^ j as to the tone, cf. § 690), 
cowt?, the Latin age, agite/ Esb (also (pi'op* imperative 

of "jlbn} with the same meaning ^ /ar he it / (prop, ud frofanura/) 


® nxi (Dfc I®), rtbn and ilbb are also u.sed in connexion with the feminine 
and the plural, which proves that they have become nnifo _ 
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'3 (see tlie Lexicon) I beseech, Jiear me / J ^ user! to emphasize 

a demand, warning, or entreaty, and, always placed, after the expres- 
sion to which it belongs.^ 


^ serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are 
discussed in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after 
the impmitm, either in commands or entreaty, see § iioc^; (&) with tlio 
imperfect, either in the cohortative (§ io8 h) or jussive (§ 109 h) ; (c) once with 
perfect, Gsn 40^^ ', (d) after various particles: W'nSH mm; pai'ticularly 

after the conjunctions and DK: ne quaeso and KP&K if now, eiirep, 

avore, if, in a deprecatory sense, expi-essive of politeness or modesty. In 

Hu 12IS K3 staiids after a noun ; but we ought eertainlyto read 

In polite language this particle is used constantly in all these ways, Gfn 
i9«.iVand50» ’ 

® Against the usual view which regards as a hortatory particle ( = vp : 
come! analogous to the original imperatives n^H and nsS and the Ethiopie 

7idt‘d, pi'oj)erly hither, also eonze/), P* Haupt, in the Johns Tloiykins University 
Circulars, xiii, no. 114, p, 109, justly observes that we should then expect the 
particle to he prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe K3 as an 
emphatic particle. TIaupt’s suggested idontifieation of this with the 
Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopie particle nia (Which is also an enclitic of 
emphasis), and ultimately with the interrogative inCt, we sluill not dis> 
cuss here. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
I. Syntax of the VerTb. 

A. Use oe the Tenses and Moods.® 


§ 106 . Use of the Perfect. 

The perfect serves to express actions, events, or states, which the Cl 
speaker wishes to represent from the point of view of completion, 
whether they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the 
present, or, while still future, are pictured as in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given liere (‘the perfect serves to express ccmpleted 
actions') applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed under B-p : hence the above modification based on tho arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note 2, and cf. further § 107 a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect maybe distinguished as 
follows:— 

1. To represent actions, events, or states, which, after a shorter 5 


Recent works on Hebi*ew syntax are: A. B. Davidson, Introductory Boh. 
Gram., vol, ii, jS'(S&. Syntax, Edinburgh, 1894; Ed. Eist,-cQmimr. Syntax 

der liebr. Sprache, Lpz» 1897 (see above, § 3/). Important conti'ibutions to 
Hebrew syntax are also contained in H. Eeckendpi’f’s work Bie syntakt. 
Verhaltnisse des Arab., 2 pts., Leiden, 1 895, 1898, of which we have already made 
use in § 97 a. Cf. also the same author’s very instructive discussions Uther 
synfakt. Forschung, Mnniah, iSgg. 

* Cf, the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40 ; and on 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47 a ; 
also Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874 ; 3rd ed. 
1S92); Bennett, ‘Rotes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses ’ {Eelraka, 18S6, 
vols. ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J, A. Knudtzon, Om clet sadkalclte 
Perfektum og ImperfeMim i LTe&TOfsfc, Kristiania, 1890 ; of Which a summary 
entitled ‘Tom sogenannteu Perf. und. Imperf, im Hebr.' appeared in the 
Transactions of the Oriental Congress at Sfocfc/iohn, section sfimitique 5 , p. 7311 . 
(Leiden, 1893). Of, also Hnudtzbii's articles, ‘ Zur assyrisehcn u»d. allgemeiii 
semitischen Grammatik’ in th& ZeiischriftfUr Assyriologie, especially yi. 422 ff. 
and vii. 33 ff. 
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or longer duration, were terminated in tlie past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz. : 

(«) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English 
perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, inteiTogations, 
&c., e. g. Gn iS’-" Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not (f? 

...... ', and he said, Nay, hut thou didst laugh ; Gn 3” 

'fjb 'T'an ''D who told thee . . . . ? Cf. Also pointing to some 

undefined time in tlie past, e.g. Is 66® flKTS who hath {ever yet) 

heard such a thing ? 

C Rom. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize’ the 
completion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize 
tliat which is still future, e.g. Jos 1® as 1 luas Moses, so loill I he 

(n'nX) ; Jos i« Ex io«, Dt 32« I K Jo 22, Ec i®. 

d (h) As a simple Unijnts historicuni (corresponding to the Greek 
aorist) in narrating past events, e. g. Gn4^ and Abel, he also brought 
(N’' 3 n), &c.; Gn 7^“ the waters did prevail &c.; Jb there was 

a man (n^n in the land of TJz, &c.; even in relating repeated 
actions, i S iS“ 

Q Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs 
especially at the head of an entire nari'ative (Jb ; ef. Dn 2^) or an indepen- 
dent sentence (e.g. Ctn put in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only 

when the vei'b is separated from the copulative 1 by one or more words (ci‘. 
above Gn 4* and 7^®). In other cases, the narrative is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, according to § iiio;. The direct connexion of the 
narrative perfect with 1 copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect 
consecutive proper, § 112) agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des BiUisch-Aram., § 71, 1 b). On the examples (which are in many 
respects doubtful) in the earlier texts, see § 1 1 2 

y* (c) To represeirt actions, &c., which were already completed in the 
past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place (plu- 
perfect),^ e.g, I S 38® now Samuel toas {lorig since) dead '^ . . . and Saul 
had put civoay ('T'&n) those that had familiar spirits . . . out of the land. 
Loth these statements, being as it wei'e in parentheses, merely a.ssign 
a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Gf. i S 9'®, 25"^ 
2 S 18^®. — Gn 20'® {for the Lord had fast closed ugo, &c.); 27®“, 

Dt 2'” ; and in a negative statement, Gn 2® /or the Lord God had not 
(np to that time) caused it to rain, &c. This is especially" frequent, 
from the nature of the case, in relative, causal, and temporal clause.s, 
when the main clause contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gn 2- 
and he rested . . . from all his ivorh ichich he had made if^'S) ; Gn 


^ Cf. P. ISiupt in the B’otes on Esther, 9®. 

* Incorrectly, e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem mortuus est , . . ef Said ahstuUt 
inagos, kc. 
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19"", &c.; now when Jacob had seen Rachel , Jacob 

icent &c.; so also in clauses wliicli express the completion or 
incompleteness of one action, &c., on the occnfreiiee of another, as in 
Gn 24'^, 27“ cf. § 164 &, with the iiote, and c. 

2. To represent actions, events, or states, which, although completed^ 
in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the pi*esent (in 
English generally rendered by the present) : 

(а) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con- 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, bxit of which 
the effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e. g. if/ io“ 

T’j^Dn he hath hidden his face {and still heepsit hidden); ij/ 143” 

/ have spread forth my hands {and still keep them spread forth). 
This applies particularly to a large number of pei’fects (almost ex- 
clusively of intransitive ^ verbs, denoting afiections or states of the 
mind) which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in 
the case mentioned above under /, by the imperfect.^ Thus, WIV 
I know (prop. / have perceived, have escperienced) Jb 9^, io“, 

I hioio not Gn 4“, &c.; on the other hand, e. g. in 6n 28^®, Nu 22% 
the context requires / knew not ; we remember Nu n® ; she 
refuseth Jb 6’ ; it exidteth ; I rejoice 182^; ^iil? he requireth 

Is ‘'n'*fi 5 / imit Gn 49^®, xj/ 130® (parallel with ’^bpin) ; 

I delight x}/ 40° (mostly negative. Is i“, &c,); I love Gn 27'^; 

I hate xj/ J despise Am 5^^; they abhor me 

Jb 30“; 'Jiinos J trust 25^; 'fyDn I put my trust xj/ 31^ ; I am 

righteous Jb 34® ; I have decided to requite i 8 15®,— ^We may 

further include a number of verbs w’hich express bodily characteristics 
01* states, such as pHs thou art great xf/ 104V; I am little Gn 32^^; 

they are high Is 55^; Ppp they stand, aloof Jh 30'"; they are 
goodly iN-u 24® ; 'llW they are beautiful Is 52''; Wp! I am old Gn 18^'^ ; 
d am loeary xj; (d ; I am fidlls x^^, Sic. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the prefects after /j 

Ex To^ hmo long hast thou already been orfnshig (and refnsest still . . . ? which 
really amonnts to how long loilt thou rtifuse ?), f So®, Pr j (co-ordinato with the 

impei’f,), and after n3A”“iy Ex 16®®, Hb I®, 

(б) In direct narration to express actions which, althougli really? 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be repre- 

i With regard to the great but very natural pi’eponderanee of intransitive 
verbs (expressing an existing state), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see abovo, 
p. 309, note 2), pp. iiy and 122 in the Danish text. 

* Cf. novi, odi, memini ; oTda, iiffx.vr]iJLai, eoiica, SeBopaa, iimpaqa; in the New 
Testament, ^Xmica, 7 /jdTrgica, 
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sented as already accomplished in the conception of the speaher, e. g. 
'^bin ^ wp (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gn 14®^ ; I swear 

Jeres®; / testify Dt8^®y J counsel 2817^^ (hut in a 

different context in ver. 15, / have counselled)', (pi’op- 1 say) 

I decide [I consider as liereby settled) 2 S 19®"; I declare Jh 9“, 32^®. 

h (c) To express facts which hare formerly taken place, and are still 
of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common experience 
(the Gi'eek gnomic aorist), e.g, if/ 9^^ for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken 
them that seek thee. Of. ver. 13, also f lo®, 119'*° and Gn 49^1 

(oiiO* 

I Bern. In almost all the cases discussed in Bo. 2 (included under the English 
present) theimporfeet can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still con- 
tinuing or just taking place (see § 107 a). Thus, I am not aUe rp 40^® 

and nS? Gn 31®® have pi-actically the same meaning. Hence also it very 
frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in poetic 
or prophetic parallelism, o.g. Is 5^®, p 2^^-, Pr 1®®, Jb 3^'^. 

n 3. To express future actions, when the speaker intends hy an 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as ei^uivalent to 
accomplished facts : 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present, and therefore closely related to the instances 
noted under ^), e.g. Gn 23** the field I give thee’, cf.ver. 13 and 
48®, 2 Si4®\ 24®®, Jer4o‘; in a threat, i S 2’®, 2S5® (unless, with 
Wellhausen, ''I?''?) is to he read). — Especially in promises made hy God, 
Gn 15'®, I®. 

Ql (6) To express facts which are undouhtedly imminent, and, therefore, 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished {perfectum 
co}p?fZeniiag), 6; g, Nu 1 7®' JH hehold, we^perish, we 

are undone, we are all undone. Gn 30^®, Is 6® ('11''??“|? I am undone ^), 
Pr 4®. Even in interrogative sentences, Gn 18*®, Nu 17"®, 23^®, Ju 9®'^’, 
Zc 4’® (■?), Pr 22®”. ® This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language {perfectum propheticum). Tlie prophet so ti-ans- 

^ Of. the similar use of 2 Xct>M (Si^^^dpas, JL 15, laS) sax^ peril ! On the 
kindred use of the perfect ih conditional sentences, cf. below, p. 

® In Gn 40^* a per/, conflctentiae (after dN ''3 ; but cf. § 1(33 d) appears to bo 
used in. the expression of an earnest desire that something may happen {lut 
have ene in thy remembrance, &c.). Neither this passage, however, nor the use of 
the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies us in assuming 
the existence of apreca^ti'e perfect in Hebrew. In Jb 22^®, also, translate 
the counsel 0/ the wicked is far from me. Cf. Driver, reuses®, p, 35 f. In Is 43® 
either is imperative (see § 51 0) or we must read , corresponding to 
which follows. 

4 ■■■ ■ ■■ ■■ 
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I)orts himself in imagination into the futnre that he describes the futnre 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e.g. Is s^ ^/iere- 
fore peo2)le are gone into captivity 10^, ii*' (after 'I, as 

frequently elsewhere); 19b Jbs"®, ISTot infrequently the 

imperfect interchanges with such perfects either in the jiarallel member 
or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To exj)ress actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated as 0 
existing in the future in a completed state [futurum exactum), e. g. 

Is q"* QK when he has washed away —when he shall have washed 

away imperfect follows in the co-ordinate sentence ; cf. the con- 

ditional sentences in § 107 a); Is 6“ (after CiK ^y, as in Grii 28^®, 
Nu 32’^ ; also 2 S 17^'* after “tj?, Gn 24” after ON ly and elsewhere 
frequently after tem23oral conjunctions); Mi 5- ; Gn '-^r 

I — if I am bereaved iprbus fwro), I am 
iereaved, an exj)rossion of despairing resignation. Cf. Pr 23’^ Est 

4 . To expu'ess actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the past jp 
is to be represented, not as actual,- bixt only as possible (generally 
corresponding to tlie Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective), e. g. 
Gn 31^^ except the God of my father . . . had been with me, surely now 
hadst thou, sent me away empty CiROi*^) ; Gn 43'", Ex 9^“ ('PD^V dhad 
almost put forth, &c.); Nu 22^®, Ju 13^’, 14*®, i S 13^® (P^O); 2 K 13’%' 
so frequently after £ 3 ^ 0 ? easily, almost, Gn 26’“, Is i® (where £ 3^03 is 
probably to be connected with the word after it), 94’h 
Pr 5” Cf, also Jbs^®, 23’° (' 35 n 3 ), Rn {if I should think, ka.-, cf. 

2 K 7'*); in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, i S 25®^— ^So also 
to expu'ess an unfulfilled desire, Nu 14" *13110 would that we had 
died..,! (^i? with the imperfect would mean would that loe might 
die! I S 14*^“). Finally, also in a question indicating astonishment, 
Gn 'D 'Mj/iO would have said ... 7 quis dixerit ^ 73'h 

^107. Use of the ImjpeTfect.'^ 

The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events, a 
or states which are regarded by the speaker at any moment as still 
continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just taking 
place. In the last case, its occuiTence may he represented as certainly 
imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the speaker, or 
simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the modal use of the 
imperfect).''; 

^ Of. the literature cited above, p. .^00, note 2. 
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Kmidtzon (see above, Rem. on § io6 a), comparing the Ass.-Bab, usage, 
would prefer the term present rather than imperfect, on the ground that the 
tense expresses what is either aetually or mentally present. In any ease, 
the essential difference between the perfect and imperfect consists, he argues, 
in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is actually complete, while 
the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct relation to the judgement 
or feeling of the speaker. 


Morepreciselytlieimperfectserves— 

1 . In the sphere of ^^Vne : 

b (a) To expi'ess actions, &c., which cow throughout a longer 
or shorter period,* e. g. Gn 2® a -mist went up coutiimally 
3 f, 48*®, Ex 8"«, 13”“®, Fu 9^^^' f', 23^ Sn 2*, sV'i S 3^ 

i3*‘^', 2 8 2^®, 33**, I K 3^ 7®, 2 1®, Is 1®', 6'* ( 4 ^.^!;), i 7 *®S 5 i“*j Jer 13”, 


36*V^i8 




24®, 32'-® (ir7.1S), 47®, 68*®•*VI04®^ 106’®, 107* 


139*®, Jh 3**, 4*"*®^-, 10*®^', 15^’^- — very frequently alternating with a 
perfect (especially with a frequentative perfect; cf. Nu 9*®'® and 
§ 112 «), or when the narration is continued hy means of an imperfect 
consecutive.® 


C Rem. I. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the pai’ticles 
IK then, DqD not yet, before, until, e. g. Ex 15^ IK then sang 

libses, &c. •, Nu Dt 4®h Jos 10^?, i K.3I®, 8f, ^126^*, Jb jS®** (The perfect 
is used after TK when stress is to be laid on the fact that the action has really 
taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment or duration in tb.e 
past, e. g. G-n 4^® 1K then began, &e. ; On 49^, Ex 15^®, Jos 22®h Ju 5’^*, 
ip 89*®.)® After dqD e. g. Gn 19^ DqD before they lay down-, On 2®, 24^®, 

I S 3®-’’, always in the sense of onr plupetfect. (In On 24^® instead of the perf. 

the imporf. should be read, as in verse 45 ; so also in i S 3’ an 

imperf. is co-ordinated with yq''). After (sometimes also simply Dq.D 

Ex 12®^, Jos 3®), e.g. Jer 1® bqDS bc/ore thou earnest forth y On 27®®, 37’®. 
41®®, Ru 3!^ (perhaps also in ^ 90® an imperf. was intended instead of ; 
cf. Wellhausen on 2 S 3® ; but note also Pr S^®, in a similar context, before the 
mountains tcere settled, the predicate being separated from tsqtba by d''qn, 

as in p go®). After -qy Jos 10^®, ^ 73^'^ (u 7 itil I went), 2 Oh 29®^ ; on the other 


® Cf. the Mesa' inscription, 1. 5, nsqK3 SISK' '*13 /or Ohemosh was angry 
with Ms land. As Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 27, i a, remarks, this vivid 
realization of the accomplishment of the action is especially’' frequent in 
poetic and prophetic style. 

® According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is 10®® bis 
however, 'T’DK'I might also mean I am wont to 7 -emove, &c.), Is 4S®, 57^’^, ip iS®®*', 
also (according to § 49 c) in 2 S 1^® and Ez 16®°. In some other cases 1 is no 
doubt a dogmatic emendation for V/impe?/. consac.) in order to represent 
historical statements as promises | cf. Is 42®, 43®* [contrasted with 42®®}, 
51® 63® i®’ and the note on § 53 

® After IK tten (to announee future events) the imperf. is naturally used in 
the sense of a future, On 24*®, Ex 12*®, Mi 3*, Zp i\ ip 51®®. 
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hand, wi<.h the perf., e.g. Jos As after IK, so also after and 

"*|JJ the imperf. may be used, according to the context, in the sense of our 
fiiiiire, e. g. 2 K 2®, Is 65®*, Jb 10®^ j after e. g. Is 22^*. The imperf. is used 
in the sense of ourp?-esew!{ after dno in. Ex 9®®, loh 

2. Driver {Tenses^, p.35 f.) lightly lays stress upon the inherent distinction (I 
between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect as ex- 
pressing progressive duration (in the present, past, or future) . Thus the words 
"inJl G-n 2^® represent the liver of Paradise as going out of Eden in 
a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but which immediately follows, 

describes how the parting of its waters is always talcing place afresh. In the 
same way flbjlVGn 2® repi-esents new mists as constantly arising, and 

Is 6* new clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded 
in themselves as single or even momentaiy, are, as it were, broken up by 
the imperfect into their component pai’ts, and so pictui’ed as gradually com- 
pleting themselves. Hence Ex 15^® (after a perf. as in verse 14) 

represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, poetic description, as being swallowed 
up one- after another, and 'jnr Eu 23’ the leading on by stages, &c. 


ih) To express actions, &c., wbich, were repeated in the past, either C 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus rei repeiitae), q. g. 
thus did Joh continuadhj (after each occasion of his sons’ 

festivities) ; 4*'*% 22®% 23”, 29''®*’“*-, Gn fi'*, 29", 30'^ 42®’-® (/ i<sec? 
to hear the loss of it), Ex 1'^, 19^®, 33'^' (nSl used to take every time), 
40®^ Nn o'* 

27® 


S 


1% 1 2 -’, 13- I 


•'*, .In 6'‘, 14’“, 2i-®, I S 2®**, 9®, 13^®, It, 
K 5®® (of tribute repeated year by year), 10®, 


13=*^ 14^^ 2K4«, 8®, 13“ 23*^ 42% 4^, 10^ 

Est 2“; even in a negative dependent clause, i K 18'’®. 


2 . In the sphere of jimefiniOTg, again : 

(a) To express actions, events, or states, which aesa continued for 
a shorter or longer time,^ e. g. Gn 37*® %vhat seehest thou 1 

19I'' / cannot ; 24®, 31®% Is i^®. Other examples ai'e Gn 2^®, 

24®*, I S I®, II®, I K 3^, ^ 2 % and in the prophetic formula 
saiih the .Lord, Is cf. 4oh ^So especially to express facts 

known by experience, which occur at all times, and consequently 
hold good at any moment, e, g. Pr a wise son 7 naketh a glad 
father] hence especially frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an 
interrogative sentence, e.g. Jb 4’' is mortal man just before God ? In 
a negative sentence, Jb 4^®, &c. 

iff) To express actions, &c., W'hich may be repeated s\, any time, 
including therefore tbe present, or are c^^Si 5 o'mar^ 7 y repeated on a 
given occasion (cf. above, 6), e. g. Dt as lets do (are accustomed to 


f 


^ It is not always possible to cany out with certainty the distinction between 
continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under/ might 
equally be i’eferred to 
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do) ; Gn 6®V 32®, 43’'®, J«- n''®, 1 B 2®, 5®, 20^ 2 S 15®^, Is 3^ 
i//> il So again (see /) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e. g. Ex 23® a gift 
Uindeth (‘^ 5 y'), ; Gn 2"*, 22^^, Is 32®, Am 3", Mai i®, Jb 2“, &c. 

Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative clatises (see 
§ 155), as Gn 49®’’ Benjamin is a wolf that ravineth , 

is acenstomed to ravin). Finally, compare also the formulae it 
is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial expressions) Gn 10®, 
22^'*, &c. j i5 it is not (wont to be) so done (and hence mag 

not, shall not be, see u), Gn 2^"^^, 20^, 24^, 2 B 

Jl (c) To express actions, See., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e. g. Gn 32®® wherefore is it that 
ihou dost ask ajter my name ? 24®^, 44^ Ex 5^®, 2 S 16®. In 

such eases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, and is sometimes 
found in the same formula as the imperfect, e. g. Jb (2®) ^ 3^1 11^9 
vjhence contest thou (just now) ? but Gu 16® (cf. 42') whence 

earnest thou ? The imperfect represents the coming as still in its last 
stage, whereas the perfect represents it as an accomplished fact. 

i 3. In the sphere of future time. To express actions, &c., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a 
shorter or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus : 

(«) From the standpoint of the speaker’s present time, e. g. Ex 4^ 
they will not believe (W'DNj’_) me, nor hearken unto mg voice .* 

for they will sag (’'”'^^’), &c., 6b 9®, &c. 

(b) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &e., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gn 43'^ could we in any wise know that he would say % 2^®, 43"®, 

Ex 2^, 2 K 3'^' regnaturus erat; I Jon 4®, Jb 3*, 

Ec 2®, -4^ 78® that the gen&raiioti to come might hnow, the 

children which should be born {qui nascituri esseni ; the imperfect 
here with the collateral idea of the occurrence being repeated in the 
future). 

/ (c) To represent a futurum exactum; ci Is 4% 6“ (co-ordinated 

with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106 0) ; so also sometimes 
after the temporal particles 'IJ?, ^132®, and until, 01129®,- 

Islu 20’', &c.. 

m 4 . Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases in 
which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, or 
states, the occurrence of which is to he represented as willed (or not 



willed), or as in some way conditional, and coBsequently only contingent. 
More particularly such imperfects serve-— 

(a) As an expression of will, whether it he a definite intention and 71 
arrangement^ or a simple desire, viz. : 

(i) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (cf. 
e.g. ^ with verse i8; 2 S 22®® with ^ 18''’'®; Ju 19”, &c.), of the 
imperative (Is 18®), or of the jussive (which, however, in most cases, 
does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), e. g. let 
it af^mr Gn 1®, 41®^ Lv 19“, 2 S io® (and so frequently in verbs n"b; 
cf. § 109 a, note 2) ; Zc 9® (^'nw) ■ xjf GiJ (n'Dto) ; Pr 22'^ (fl'^J?) ; 23^ 

Jb 6^® (co-ordinated with the imperative), io®“ KHh.; so probably also 
i''!) him judge/ ^ 72^. — So also in the ist pers., to express a wish 
which is asserted subsequently with reference to a fixed point of time 
in the past, e. g. Jh 10'® J ought to [not slmild as A.Y., R.V.] have, 
(then, immediately after heing horn) given up the ghost', cf. verse 19 
and Lvio’^ Nu 35^. Even to express an obligation or 
necessity according to the judgement of another pei'son, e. g. Jb 9®® 

J am to he guilty, 12*^. Cp. Jb 9^®, 19“; in a question, ^ 42’®, 43^. 

. (2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 
happen. The imperfect with represents a more emjdiatic form of 
prohibition than the jussive^ with (cf. § 109 c), and corresponds 
to our thou shalt not do it / with the strongest expectation of obedience, 
while with the jussive is rather a simple warning, do not that! 
Thus wdtli the imperfect is especially used in enforcing the divine 
commands, e.g. if/ioM sfeaZ Ex 20’® ; cf. verses 3, 4, 3, 

7, 10 ff. So xi? wdth the 3rd pers. perhaps in Pr i6“. 

Rem. The Jussive, which is to be expected after does not, .as a ruleJJJ 
(aeeoi'ding to n, and § 109 a, note 2), differ in form from the simple impei-feet. 
Th.at many supposed Jussives are intended as simple impei-fects is possible 

from the occurrence after “jjK of what are undoubtedly iinperfecfc forms, not 
only from verbs Ti^b (cf. § 109 «, note 2}j but also from verba to express 

a prohibition or negative wish, 19*'’^, 

I S 252‘'>. Even with the isfc pers. plur. (after an imperative) that us 

(lie not, I S 12^®. Also to expi-ess the conviction that something cannot happoir, 

/it? a-iZZ 1 21® J ef. Jer 46®, 2 Oh 14^®. 

® As stated in § 46 a, a prohibition cannot be expressed by “ijS and the 
impei’ativG, 

® To reg.ard this as an; optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 

It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, dr fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he wilZ slumber .').: Verse 4 contains the objective con- 
firmation, by means of with the imperf., of that which was loreviously 
only a subiective conviction. 
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([ (3) In dependent clauses aftei' final conjunctions (§ 165 6), as 
Gn xi’ that they may not understand)] Gn 21’™, 

27^-^ ExpH &c.; fy&ij Nu i7^ jypS Dt4\ ^ 7^ and fy: 

^ Ez 12'^, in order that ® ; '*^^^^ that . . . not, Ex 20®, 2 8 14^'* ] also 
aftei’ ”i| that not, lest, Qn 3^^ 19^®, &od ; of. also tiie instances intro- 

duced by in § 109 y.— In Lv 9® sucli an imperfect (or jussive 1 see 
tbe examples in § 109/) is added to tire expression of tire command 
by air asyndeton, and in Lai*® to tbe principal clause simply by L 
^ohile they sought them food D^2|"nK to refresh their souls (cf. 

also La 3®®, it is good and let him hoye, i, e. that he should hojge) ; so 
after an interrogative clause, Ex 2^. Finally also in a relative clause, 
ifr 32^ i^i the toay u'hich thou shotddst go, 

r [h] To express actions, &c., wbicb are to be represented as possibly 
tabiirg place or not taking place (sometimes corresj)onding to tbe 
^Jotential of tbe classical languages, as also to our periphrases with 
can, may, shoidd*). More particularly such imperfects are used — 

S (i) In a permissive sense, e. g. Gn 2“ of every tree of the garden 
(batin thou may est freely mt ifkiei opposite in verse 17) ; 3®, 42“', 
Lv 21®*®®, Jk 21'’, In tbe 1st pers. 5®, 22*® {I may, or can, tell)] in 
a negative seirtence, G-g-fr 5^r) 

t (2) In interrogative sentences, e, g. Pr 20® gwfa dixerit? 

Cf. Gn i7’s iS*^ 31^®, 1 S II*®, 2K 5^® Bra may I not wash 

in them 2 Is 33**, ^15*, 24®, Ec 5®. So especially in a question ex- 
pressing surprise after e.g. Gn 39® how then can I ,2 44®“', 
Is 19**, !/» 137^, and even with regard to some point of time in tbe past, 
looking forward from wbicb an event might have been expected to 
take place, e.g. Gn 43’' cowltZu’C /enow? . . .? 

Cf. 2 S 3®® was Ahner to die as a fool, i. e. was he destined to 
die ...?), and so probably also Gn 34®* {shotdd he deal ...?). Very 
closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect- — 

U (3) In a consecutive clause depending on an inteiTogative clause, 
e.g. Ex 3’*, ^cho am I '?) that I should (ought, could) go 2 i6‘, 
Mu 1 1*®, Ju 9®’, I 8 18*®, 2 K 8*;®, Is 29*®, Jb 6'*, 21*®, similarly after 
Gn 38*®, Ex 5®. ; 

j’- But IcyX in a causal sense {because, since), e. g. Ju a®® (as Gn 54®") 
is followed by the perfect. On Jos 4®* see above, § 74 gf. 

R V. because he shall not see,'] ■ 

® In 2 K 2^® “ja occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time 
when the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 S 20®, since 
^perfect consec. follows, read w;ith Driver 

■* By this, of course, is not meant that, these finer distinctions wore con- 
sciously present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for 
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Eem. In passages like i S ii°, ^ 8®, 114®, the context shows that the X) 
imperfect con-espbnds rather to our present. In such sentences tlie perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to eompleted actions, e.g. Cln 20I0, 

3 S 7^®, Is 22h „ 

(4) In sm^<^5^cfs to express actions, &c., which cannot or h-' 

should not happen, e. g. C4n 32^® wldch ccmnot he 

mimhered for multitude) 20® deeds ought not to 

he done id. vho\e, g) \ ■'I' 5®. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditioncdis corresponding d? 

to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) hoth in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, 23^ V"} tt^yiTiip * * » D3 

ge'a, though I walk (or had to walk ) , . . I fear (or I would fear') no 
evil] Jb 9™ though I he righteous, mine own mouth shall condemn me. 
After a perfect in the protasis, e. g. Jb 23“. Very frequently also in 
an apodosis, the protasis to which must be stxpplied from the context, 

e. g. Jb 5® hut as for me, I would seek unto God (were I in thy place) ; 

^ j.i2_ However, some of the imperfects in these 

examples are probably intended as jussive forms. Cf. § 109 h. 


§ 108 . Use of the Gohortative. 

Tlie cohortative, i.e. according to § 48 c, the ist pers.^ sing, or 
l)lur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending n__,” represents in 
general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
'While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather expwess the 
mere annoimcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 
lays stress on the determination nndeidying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into- — 

1. The cohortative standing alone,, or co-oixlinated with another h 
cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition of the 
particle 

(«) To express self-encouragement, e. g. Ex 3^ 'J1 N|“n“jDK / uHl 
turn aside now, and see . . .1 So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e. g. Gn i8"^ 32^^ (rarely so used after 
On ht me not look . . ./ Jer.18^®), and also as a more or less 
emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g, Is 5^ I will sing^ 

. . ./ 5®, 31” Ci. dim Gn 46^° now let me die {I am willing to die), 


^ I’or the few examples of eoliortafcives in tlie 3rd sing., see § 48 d. 

2 But verb.? according to § 75 Z, even in the cohortative, almost always 

have the ending n_ ; cf. e.g. in Bt 32*® nnqK after n'1'’i^DK. 

: rs T> vr r.,* 1.T 
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since I have seen /ace | and ip- 31®. In the ist pers. plur. the 
cohortative includes a summons to others to help in doing something, 
e. g. 2^ come J let us hireah asunder ! &c., and Gu 1 1®. 

.Q (6) To express a wish, or a req_uest for pei-mission, that one should 
be allowed to do something, e. g. Dt 2^^ may I he allowed to 

jiass through {let me pass thivugh) I Nu 20’^ wa?/ we he 

allowed to pass through ! J er 40^° let me go, I pray thee I &c. ; 2 S i ; 
so after 2 S 18’'; after 2 S 24“, Jer 17^®, if/ 25^ let 

me not he ashamed •, cf. ^ 71^) ; 69'^ After Jon i'‘‘. 

cl 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences : (a) In dependence (with copulative ', if/ 9^“ 
after 1 ^ 0 ^) on an imperative or Jussive to express an intention or 
intended consequence, e. g. Gn zp bring it to me, that I may 

eat, prop, then will 1 eat ; Gn 19®, 23**, 24®®, 27'^“, 29®^ 30-®^', 42®‘V 49\ 
Dt 32^, Ho 6b 2®, 39^b Jij Q^re; Is 5'® aoid let the counsel of 
the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, that we may know 

(^■^)! Gn2 6®b 18 27®. Also after negative sentences, Gn iS'^”-®®, 
Ju 6®®, and after interrogative sentences, i K 22b Is 40®®, 41®®, Am 8b 
6 (6) In conditional sentences (with or without Di<) to express a con- 
tingent intention, e.g. Jb 16® I determine to speak, 

my grief is not assuaged, should I forbear, what am I eased ? 

Avitbout 38 ! Jb 19^®, 30®® (wbei*e, hdwever, n^n'XV is probably intended) ; 
^73^® (unless should be read), 139®*^’.. After the 3rd person, 
Jb though it he dark, &e. So perhaps also 2 S 22®® if 

I determined topim'sue, them . . . , hut c£ if/ 18®®. 
f (c) LikcAvise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e.g. Jb3i"^- 
if my step hath turned out of the way > . . , i/tm let me sow, cf. 
16'“^’ I also could sj/eak as ye do, if .... / So even when the con- 
dition must be supplied from the context, e.g. 1^40® else icotdd 1 
declare and speak of them ; 51^® else xvould I {gladli/) give it, i. e. if 
thou didst require it (cf. the precisely similar ip 55^®) ; Jb 6^°. 
In tbe ]st plur. Jer 20'“. To the same category belong the cobortatives 
after the formula expressing a wish , e. g. Jer 9^ oh-, that 

I had . . . , tlien i^i. e. if I had) should I (or would I) leave my 

people, &c. ; Ju 9®®; without TFaw Is 27b ^ gsb 23“* (cf. also verse 7). 

^ Eom. I. The question, wlietiier a resolution formed under comiTOLsion 
, ” (a necessity) is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing 
opinion, in Is 38^0 ; Jer 3®, 4 -®^®b ^ 55 ®'^® (^) > 57 'b where, however, 

with.Hupfeld, should be read; 77b 88^®, and in the ist plur. Is 59^°), 

is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the cohortative /onn is 
xised after its moaning has become entirely lost, merely for the sake of its 
fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view'’ is strongly 
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supported by the rather numerous esamptes of cohortatire forms after 
coMsec. of the imperfect (cf. § 49 e, as also ^ 6b® nnD’^3 tlien did m rejoice ^ ; 

ip 119’®® njyriH V ; Pr f), which can likewise only be explained as forms 
chosen merely for euphony, and therefore due to considerations of rhythm. 

3 , The cohortative is strange after ^ 73 ^’ uniil l went , . . ■n 3 '’ 3 K I con~ h 
sidered their latter end ; possibly a pregnant construction for ' until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider’, &e, (bub Pr 7’^ is still dependent 

on the preceding p ; Pr 12^® is at any rate to be explained in the 

same uray (in Jer 49’®, 50** we have 'K “'*3 :with a similar meaning), as lonr/ 
as I (intentionally) wink with the ei/efos/tes (shall wink). On the other hand, in 
Ex 32®® “iS 3 K is to be read, with the Samaritan, instead of n“!i33N after 


§ 109 . ITse of the Jussive. 

As the cohortaihe is used in the ist pers., so the is especially (I 

found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, and plur. to express a more or 
less definite desire that something should or should not happen (cf, 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
imperfect,^ § 48 /, g). More particularly its uses may he distinguished 
as follows: 

1 , ThejMss?‘»e standing alone, or co-ordinated with another jussive : 
(a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or a h 
blessing), advice, or a request ; in the last case (the optative or pre- 
cative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of 4 ^ 3 . Examples : 
Gn 1'’ "iW there he light! Gn ^the creative commands); 

!Nu 6'^’’’ the, Lord lift up his eomitend’nce upon thee, and gim thee -peace! 
cf. verse 25. After particles expressing a wish, Gn 30^* 'HJ I would 
it might he; if/ 81° if thou wouMest liearlcfn unto me / As 

a humble request, Gu 44® . . ♦ , ^ 33 ^ HT^f^Jet thj servant, 

I pray thee, abide, &c., and let the lad go up, &c., Gn 47“*. 

(h) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, 6* 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and a request. The 
prohibitive particle used before tile jussive (according to § 1070) 
is almost always (in negative desires arid requests frequently 


^ Aiiiilogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after Sty 
is the use of the lusto2ic imperf. after IH, § 107 e, 

® With regard to verbs , it is true that the full foi-m of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, 
see § 108 a, note 2), e.g. Jb 3® (hut previously Ijiy isif it hold fori ) : 

especially in (Neh 2®) and' immediately S^ons the principal pause, Gn 1® 
; Ju 6®® nW, but previously Is 47® JlHriril, previously iialTl; 

Tp xo(f. On the attempt to distinguish such jussives from the imperfect by 
means of a special meaning n__, see s VR /t/t. 
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e.j?. Ex 34''* K?>‘ neither let any man he seen / Er 3^ 

he not loise in thine oicn eyes / Jh 1 5'** ne confidat. In 

the fom of a request (pi'ayer), Dt 9"® destroy not / i K 2*®, 

27 V 69*®. ; : 

il Kem. I. The few examples of with the jussive eotilcl at most have 
arisen from the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive 
.(■^‘^t'i’^t*''tive) form what was at first intended to be a strict command 
with imperf. indie.) ; probably, however, they ai’e either cases in which 
the defective writing has been misunderstood (as in 1 K 2«, Ez 48’'*), or (as 
in G-n 24®) instances of the purely rhythmical jussive foi-m treated below, 
under k. Moreover, cf, PIDT sb Jo 2“ and from the same verb Gn 4''^ (unless 

it is to be referred to Ji) and Dt 13’. The same form, however, appears also 
to stand three times for the eohortative (see below), and in Nu 22^® for the 
ordinary imperfect (but see below, i). Thus it is doubtful whether an 
imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. is not intended by the Masora in 
all these cases, and whether consequently &e., should not be restored,-— 
On ^ 3 '’]^ &c., Dt 7’®, 13®, &e., Ez 5'^ &c., cf. § 72 r, according to 

which D 3 nn should probably be read in every case. — The jussive appears in 
the pdaco of the eohortative after i S 14®® (";N^ 3 “N|/'j co-ordinated with 
two cohortatives), 2 S 17^2. jg ^i 23 XHh. (N'^ 3 ' 1 , i. e. XTli), after another 
eohortative) ; also (see above) PJDX Dt 18^®, Ho 9^®, and even without 
Ezgi®. : 

e 2, with the jussive (or imperf., cf. § 107 p) is used sometimes to express 
the conviction that something cannot or should not happen ; cf. Is 2® (where, 
however, the text is very doubtful) Dnb and thou canst not possibly 

forgive them [E.V. therefore forgive them noit] ; ^ 34®, 41®, 50®, 121® (JW)”^^) ; Pr 3®®, 
Jb 5®2 xn'iiji-ijN neither 7 iceclest thou be afraid ; 20’®, 40®®. 


2 . The jussive depending on other moods, or in conditional sentences : 
(a) Depending ^ (with Waw) on an imperative or eohortative to 
express an intention or an assui’ance of a contingent occurrence, e. g. 
G n 24®^ tahe her and go, and let her he prop, and she will he) . . .; 
30**, 31®^, 38^^, Ex 8', 9*''*, 10*’, 14^^, Jos 4*”, Jud'™, 18 5“, 7^, I K gi*", 
i/f 144", Pr 2o‘^', Jhi4**. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est 7" (say) lohat is thy desire . . ., and it shall (i. e.in 
order that it may) he granted! i K 22'“, Is 19*®, Jb 38'*'^^’ Depending on 
a eohortative, e.g. Gn 19*** i <3 l^t me escafte thither . . . 

'*11133 that my soul may live; even after a simple imperf. (cf. 
below, y), i K 13^''* lohosoever tcoxdd, he consecrated him . . . ‘'Hq that he 
onight he a priest (read Jnb) of the /wy/i but probably the LXX 

reading ’’H)! is to be preferred. 


' This does not include the eases in which the jussiYe is not logically 
dependent bn a preceding imperat,, but is merely co-ordinated, e.g. Gn ao’, 
27®*, &c. 
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Eem. In 2 Ch 35®^ a negative final clause with "^NVis flependent on an ^ 
imperative, forbear from (meddliiig ■with) God , , , that he destroy tMe not, , 
As a rule, however, negative final clauses are attached to the principal 
sentence by means of and a following imperfect ; so after an imperative. 

Gin 42®, I K 14®, 18^^; after a jussive, Ex 30^®, Neh 6®; after a perfect congee., 

Ex 28 ®®-‘*s, 30I®, Nu 18® ; after with an imperfect, Lv ic®, Nu 18®, Bt 
neither shall ho multiply wives unto himself (bn!) "15D^ n!))) that his heart turn not 
awaij; 1 S 20^*, 2 S 21I’', Jer 11®^; after with jussive, Lv lo®, 11*®, 16®, 

2 S 13®, Jeras®, 37®®, 38®*®-; after the asseverative QK with the impft., Gin 14®®; 
even after a simple imperfect, Jer 10* laiih nails . . . they fasien it it!?!) that 
it more ; after a participle, Jb 9'®. 

(&) Frequently ii* conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in the ?L 
protasis or in the apodosis, cf. 1// 45^^ slmdd he desire . . , ilien . . . ; 
104*’® '’n'l • * ♦ if thou mahest darkness, then it is night’, so also in 
the protasis, Ex 22'*, Lv 15"', Is 41®®, Ez 14' Jh 34^®; in the 

apodosis, Ex 7® then will it (not, then shall it) become a serpent; Pr 9® 
after an iinperat, in the protasis ; Jh 10’®, 13®, 22®®. In a negative 
apodosis, Gn 4*® (*lDri"N^ , but see above, d). In 2 K 6®^ {if 

the Lord do not help thee, Stc.) is to be explained as a jussive in 
a negative protasis. 

Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based I 
on its original voluntaiive meaning ; let something be so and so, then this or 
that must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive, 
however, show that in the consciousness of thfe language the mluntative has 
in such eases become weakened almost to a potential mood, and hence tbe 
jHSsnie serves to express facts which may happen contingently, or may be 
expected, e. g. Nu 22^® (qp^“rtp , hut cf. ahove, cL) y 3 h there is no daystnan 
heiwixt us, that might lay hence plainly a SM?yMMd/re = g-wf pc>«at; also in 

Eu 23®® that he should, lie is probably intended as a jussive) ; Ee 5®^ ; so 
after interrogative sentences, Jer 9®® who is the wise man, p'! gni intelligat hoe’t ; 
Hoi4®«. _ 

Moreover, in not a few eases, the jussive is used, without any collateral /j 
sense, for the ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone in forms, 
which may ai’ise from a misunderstanding of the defective wri ting, as Bt 28®®-®®, 

32®, I IG 8®, Is 12®, Mi 3**^ 5®, ^11% i8®2, 21® Q«re (!)3)“np , A®<A. !)'*5;j), 258,47^,90®, 
93^, 107®®, Pr 15®®, Jb 13®®, i 5®3, 18®, 20®®^, 27®®, 33®®’ 36®*, 38®*, Ee I28(verse 7)S&?J 
but immediately afterwards a^typl), Bn S®®,--bat also in shortened forms, 
such as p) Gu 49®® (Sam. Bt 28®, i S 10®, 2 S 5®®, Ho 6®, 1 1^, Am 5®^, Mi l®, 

Zp 2®®, Ze 9®, ^ 72®'’t (Rafter other jussives), 104®®, Jb i8®®, 20®®-®®-®®, 27®, 33^®, 34®®, 
Ru 3*. This use of the jussive can hardly he clue merely to poetic licence, hut 
is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds, in all the above-cited 
examples, in fact, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and 
hence removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is 
immediately before the principal pause (Is 42®, 50®/^ 68®®, Pr 23®®, Jb 24®®, 29®, 
40®®), or actually TO pause (Dt 32®®, Jb 23®-®®, La 3®®), and is then a simply 
rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. Mofeorerj 
since the jussive in numerous cases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§ 48 g), it is frequently doubHul which of the two the writer 
intended. This especially applies to those cases, in which a suljunctke is to be 

expressed by one or otlipi' c., - 
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^ 110 . The Impei'ativc. 

Mayer Lambert, ‘Sur la syntaxe cle I’impdrafeif eu bebreu,’ in 
BSJ. 1897, p. io6 ff. 

a 1. The impei'ative,^ which, according to § 46, is restricted to the 
and pers. sing, and plur., and to jmsitive commands, &c,5 may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in i K 18^**, Is 56V 65^'*) 
with other imperatives : 

{a) To express real commands, e. g. Gn 12^ get thee out of thy 
eov.niry; or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Ho io^“)and requests. 
2 K 5"“, Is 5'^ ; on the addition of see below, Eem. 1. The imperative 
is used in the sense of an ironical challenge (often including a threat) 
in I K 2"^ ash for him the hmgdom also; 22'“, Ju 10^*, Is 47^“ (with 
N 3 ), Jer Ez 20®*, Am 4'*, Jh 38®^-, 40“*^’, La 4®h The imperative 
has a concessive sense in Na 3^® (though thou make thyself many, &c.), 
and in the cases discussed under/, e.g. Is 8®^’, 29®. 
b {b) To express permission, e.g. 2 S 18®® after previous dissuasion, 
(then) run (as far as I am concerned) ! Is 21’®, 45“, 

C (c) To express a distinct assui'ance (like our expression, thou shall 
have it) ® or promise, e. g. Is be ye glad, &c. (i.e. yc will have 

continually occasion to be glad) ; and Is 37®®, %j/ no'-; in a threat, 
Jer 2^®. So especially in commands, the fulfilment of which is 
altogether out of the power of the person addressed, e. g. Is 54® * be far 
from anxiety (meaning, thouneedst not fear any more) ; Gn 1®®, &c. (for 
other examples, such as i K 22“, 2 K 5'®, see below,/). IMost clearly 
in the case of the imperative h^iph‘al with a passive moaning, e.g. 
Gn 42’® and ye shall be hound ; Dt 3 2“ Is 49® (Is 45®®, see 

below, /). 

d Ecm. I. The particle (5f£Fe 1 (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, 

as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, a), G-n 12'^% 24®, sometimes to strengthen 
an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Nu 16®®, 20^®) or in ridicule 
(la 47 '®)- ,r 

C 2. Tho imperative after the deslderativ© particle sj? Gn 2/® (at the end of 

verses 5 and 14 also read for and join, it to the following imperative) is 
due to an anacolnthon. Instead of the imperfect which would he expected 
here after the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 

/ 2. The imperative in loglea,l dependence upon a preceding impera- 

tive, jussive (or cohortative), dr an interrogative sentence, serves to 

^ On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in mean- 
ing and form), cf. §46 and § 48 i. 

® Like tho threatening formulae in the Latin comic writers, e. g. vapula, 
Ter. Phorra, v. 6, io = TOpwZ«re t$ iubeo, Plant. Cure. vi. 4, 12, 
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express tbe distinct assurance or promise that an action or state will 
ensue as the cei'tain Consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(«) The imperative when de23ending (with wmio eojpulative) upon 
another' imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as a 
rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which the 
fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used for 
this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, intended 
or desired by the speaker (cf. divide et imjpera), e.g. Gn 42^® riKt 
’I'ni this do, and live, i, e. thus shall ye continue to live, 6n 
I k 22^^ 2 K Is 36^ 45"' Jer 6 ^^, Am f 

*f s 13^” KHh., Sh 2^*3 2 Oh 20^'*; in Jer 25®, Jb 22“V ^3 is added to 
the first imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a 
mocking concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e. g. Is 8® 
^Pini (continue to) make an uproar, 0 ye peoples, and ye shall 

he hrokenin pieoes', cf. verse 9 5 . 

Rom. I. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative he expressed in ^ 
the 3rd pers. then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative® 
Is 810 , ggZ. ^ 

2, In Pr 20^0 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by ft, 
asyxrdeton ; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by side without the copula, 
whei’e the second might be expected to be suboi'dinated to the first, e. g. 

I)fc 2^^ ^nn (where Iji") is virtually, as it were, an object to ^HH) hogin, Mce 
in possession for to take in possession (cf., however, Ju 19O pis') t< 3 “ 5 ?Nin &e content, 

I pray thee, and tarry all night, and on this kind of co-ordination in general, 
cf, 1 120 d). But such imperatives as 1]^^ D*lp (*ll 3 ^p), when immediately 

preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent to inter- 
jections, come/ xqp/ 

( 5 ) Tlie imperative, when depending (with wdw copulative) upon i 
a jussive (oohortative), or an interrogative sentence, frequently ex- 
presses also a consequence which is to he expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention j 
cf. Gn 20^ and he shall pray for thee, and thou shdlt live; cf. 
Ex 14''’’, 2 K, 5'®, Jb 1 the Lord Mess thee , ^ . so that (or in 
order that) thou &:e. ) Eu i®, 4^' ; after a cohortative, Gu 12®, 
45*®, 33 x 3’® that thou mayest bring forth ; Ex 1 8*'®, i S 1 2’’', 

I K i’®; Jer 35^® (after imperative and jussive) ; after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 B 21^ wherewith shall I make atonement, that ye may 
bless, &c. — In Nu 5“ the imperative without J (in 3 2®^ with 1 ) is used 
after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite promise, 

Rom, The 2nd sing. maso. occurs in addressing feminine persons in Ju 4^0 
(“iby, according to (JimM an infinitive^ in which ease, however, the infinitive 
absolute ‘rbl? should be read ; but probably We should simply read noy with 
Moore), Mi and Zc 13'^ (after 'p^y) ; and in Is sai- t.Tie ot,/i 
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[§ 1 1 1 a-d 


the four forms of the %nd fem. plwr.. imperative in Is 32^1, erroneously explained 
iiere in former editions, see now § 48 *), In Na 3I® the interehango of masc. 
and fern, serves to express totality (the nation in all its aspects). Cf., 
moreover, § 1453) on other noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding 
masculine forms for the feminine. 


§ 111 . The Imperfect ivith Wdw Consecutive. ■ 

a 1. The imperfect with wmv consecutive (§ 49 a-g) serves to express 
actions, events, or siates, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or states mentioned immediately b 
before. The im^terfect consecutive is used in this way most frequently 
as the narrative tense^ corresponding to the Greek awist or the Latin 
historic perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced by a perfect^ 
and theil continued by means of imperfects with uidw consecutive (on 
this interchange of tenses cf. § 49 a, and especially § 112 a), e.g. 
Gn 3’ now the serpent was subtil . . . and he said 

unto fhevtoman] 4*, 6®^‘, 15^®, i6‘-% ai’-®-, 

24^ 25^®^ 36®^ 37^ 

h Eem. I. To tliis class belong some of tho nnmei’ous impej/erfs consec. alter 
various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in 
meaning to a perfect * {viz. it came to pass), e.g, la 6 '^ in the year that king 
JJssiah (lied, I saw See.] Gn 32*, 27®*, Juii’®, 184^®, 17®'^, 21®, Hoii^: 

on the use of 'n)l to connect expressions of time, see below, g . — It is only in 
late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause following an 
expression of time, as i S ij®® (cf. Driver on the passage), 2 Ch 12'^, 15®, &c., 
Dn iqW, 15I®; the Pe^ecif after ) and the subject, a Ch p. 

(> 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect conscc. may 

result in a series of any number of such impei'fects, 0. g. there ai’o forty -nine 
in Gn. 1. As soon, however, as the connecting Wim becomes separated 
from the verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any Avord, the perfect 
necessarily takes the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gn 1® ajui Ood called (^^'^i?||l) 

the ligfhi Bcty, and the darkness he calleclfiOp Tj^n^)) MjyM 5 verse 10, 2"®, n® and 
frequently. 

d 3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive i\iQ former (as equivalent to 
a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, e. g. 

Gn 28® f- , , , )bj? ivhe 7 i Esau saw that , he went, Sec.; so also, 

frequently &c., Gn 37®^ &<?• On the other hand, a second imperfect 

coasecMin-e is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e.g. Ex 2®® (“110^01 /or s/«e 

said) ? cf. I S 7^®. Other examples of the imperfect consecutive, Avhich 
apparently represent !i progress in the nai'rative, in reality only refer to the 
same time, or explain what precedes, see Gn 2®® ware-, but Jos 4®, 

I K S® aj-e) ; Gn 36^^ (nSw), 36®2 

^ On an apparent exception (the impeyf. cofisec. &t the beginning of whole 
books) see § .| 9 & note. 

® Of. Is i|5^,AYhoro the hnperf. consec. is joined to an abrupt statement of the 
.cause, and Jb 36'?,, where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the place. 
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4. The imperfeei consecutive sometimes has such a merely eixifeniaJ eon- 6 
nexion with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents 
an antithesis to it, e.g. Gl-n 32®^ and {yet) mij life is preserved ; 2 S ^ and yet then 
chargest we ; Jb xo% 32® ; similarly in dependence on noun-elauses, Pr 30-® 

: 2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section ^ 
of the narrative, by means of an imjperfect consecutive, likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and. external, with that which has 
been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 

established by means of [koX kyivero) and it came to pass, after 

which there then follows either (most commonly) ah mjjej/cci co^^- 
sccMhuc (Gn 4®*\ 8®, ii^, Ex I2^V &c.), or Ifaw with the perfect 
(separated from it), Gn 7^“, 2 ah 27^", or even a perfect without 

Waio (Gn 4o’> i2'‘h 16®, Nw 10”, Dt i S 18'*", 2 K 8®h 

&c.), or finally a nonn-clanse introduced by Wdw, Gn 41^ 

Rem. I. This loose connexion by means of WG is especially common,^' 
when the narrative or a new section of it begins -with any expression of time, 
see above, b; cf,, in addition to the above-mentioned examples (o.g. Gn 32^ 
and it came to pass afterthese things, that Qod did prove AbmJiaPi), the similar eases 
in Gn nf\ 21“ i S 1 1’-’-, Ru i b Else%vhere the statement of time is ex^ji-cssod 
by 3 or 3 Avith an infinitive (Gn 39 ’h Ju or by 

an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent to a pluperfect, cf. 

§ 106/), e.g. Gn 24I®, or by a temporal clause introduced by '3 when, 

Gn 26®, 27^, Ju ib^h “!^K 3 when, Gn I 2 ^h Wt 2 Jrom ihe time that, Gn 39®; 
or, finally, by a noun-clause (cf. § 116 u), e.g, 2 K 13^1 d'^Zl'p DH 
and it came to pass, as they were (just) burying a man (prop, they burying), 
that . . . ; Gn 42®®, 2 K 2^^ (the apodosis in both these cases being introdticed 
hy nsni) ; I S 710, a s 13®®, 3 K b®-®®, I9®’(=ls 37»®).— in I S 10“ iiii, 2 S 2®®, 1 5® 
a noun standing absolutely follows 'rih (as the equivalent of a cotnpleta 
sentence j see below, A), and then an iwpetfeci cowsfiCMfjVe follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in g ai-e those in which the imptrfect ]{, 
consecutive, oven without a preceding 'Hh, introduces the apodosis either — 

(a) to whole sentences, or (b) to what ai*e equivalent to whole sentences, 
especially to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect 
consecutive (see § 112 £r), so the imperfect consecutive has hei-e acquired a soi't of 
independent force. Cf. for (a) i S 15®® because thou hast rejected the word of ihe 
Lord, lie hath rejecU^^^ 14®®, Is 4S*, where the causal clause 

precedes in the form of an infinitive with proposition). Ex 9®* ; for (b) Gn 22®^ 
and (m fo) his concubine , . she bare, &e. j Ex 38®*, Nu 14®®^-, 

I S 41®, 17®*, 2 8 4“ 21I6, I K 9®of-, i2i®, 2 K 25®®, Jer 6”, 28®, 33®«, 

44®®. ®— In I K 15®®, 2 IC lb®*® the preceding noun, used absolutely, is oven, 
regarded as the object of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore 
introduced by . 

® Exhaustive statistics of the use of 'n’''! in its many and various connexions 
are given by KSjiig in .ZATr. 1S99, p. 260 ff. 

® Cf. the MSSa* inscription, 1 . 5 (Onvn) the Mng gf Israel, he oppressed 
Moab, &e.— The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gn 30®’’^ (in the earlier 
editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a preg- 
nant brevity of expression : I have obseiXied and have eomo to the conclusion, ihe 
Lord hath blessed me, &e.— In Gn 27®* read, with LXX, in^V befoi'o 
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% 3 . Th& im2)erfect consecutwe the cases treated under a- 7 i, 

to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, a 
logical succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses those 
actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what preceded, 
or a result arising from it hy an inherent necessity. Thus the 
imperfect c 07 isecutive is used — 

k (a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e. g. Gna^ 
23®'^ 'Jl djjjl so (in this way) the Jield became (legally) the ^ToiieHy 
of Ahmham, ScQ. i S 17““, 31®. 

I (b) To express a logical or necessaiy consequence of that which 
immediately precedes, e. g. Gn 39^ Jb 2^ and he still holdeth fast his 
integrity, 'JV so that thou thus (as it now appears) groimdlessly 

movedst me against him] 65^ so that they are of raid ; even 

a consequence which happens conditionally, Jerao^' so that my 
mother should have been . , . Another instance of the kind perhaps (if 
the text be eoiwect) is Jer 38® ODM so that he dies (must die). 

n Earn. Such consocxitive clauses frequently occur after inteiTOgative sen- 
tences, e. g. Is 51^2 iqJio art thou (i.e. art thou so helpless), 'X’T'iRl that thou art 

(«iusi needs he) afraid? ^ 144® (of. f 8®, where in a very similar context ''3 that 
is used with the imperfect) ; On (f^ii^i\) ’> ^ might have 

sent thee away, 

4 . As regards the range of time it is to he carefully noticed — • 

n (a) That the imperfect consecutive may represent all varieties in the 
relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107 o, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect ; 

0 (h) That the more precise determination of the range of time to 

which an im^perfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal or 
logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves— 

p (i) To repi’eseut actions, events, or states, which are (or were 
repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 

q Cf. tho examples given above, under « and /, of the imperfect consecutive 
as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs as the 
continuation of a perfect {preterite) in a subordinate clause ; e.g. Gl-n 2‘j\ 
Nu ii“, Dt 4®'^, I S 8®, I IC 2®, IX®®, 181®, &o. ; also in Is 49'^ is the 

continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, in the preceding 
IS'N — 'In Jb the imperfect consecutive is joined to an imperfect 

denoting tho past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect consecutive 
occui’s in dependence on aperfect which has tho sense Of a pluperfect (,§ 106/), 
e. g. in Gii 26^®, 28® ^-,3x1®'®* {now Eachel had taken the terapMm, and had 
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puiihem, &c.) ; Nu 14®®, I S 28®, 2 S 2^®,ls :3c>% - Finallj there are the cases in 
which an infinitival or participial construction representing past time, 
according to §113 r, §1162:, is taken up and continued by an imperfect 
consecutive. 

(2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, or r 
their equivalents, which describe actions and states as being either 
present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their eftect) ; so 
especially, 

(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106 g, 
e. g. ^16® therefore my heart is glad and my glory rejoiceth 

(^,5*1) ; Is 3^® (parallel with a simple imperfect); Cf. also such 
examples as 29’® (pi’op. he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), 41*®. 

(/S) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences S 
frequently confirmed (see § 106 ^), e.g. Jb 14® he cometh 'll}} 
like a flower, and is cut down ; he Jleeth (fll??l) also as a shadow, 
kS. dwd continmth not; Jh 2o‘®, 24®’“, Is 40^'', Pi’ 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways ^ 
desciubed in § 107. 2, ai’e used in the sense of the present; e.g, 

Jb 14'® hut man dietli and becometh ^wwerless (^^.D,?!)) h ©• 

I’emains powerless; Jh 4®, Ho 8^®, Hb 90®, Jbfi'®, 7^®, ii® 

{when thou mockest), 12®®, 34®'*, 37® (parallel with a simple imperfect) ; 
39^®, In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 59^®, so also after 
an interrogative imperfect, r S 2®®, ^ 42® (''^,p .|51 for which in verse 12 
and in 43® we have and why art thou disqm^^ 

(S) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present U 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Hu 22”, i S 2®, 2 S 19® behold the 
king weepeth ip'ft) and mmirneth for Absalom', Km s*’, 9®^-, 

Ha i‘‘, iff 34®, Pr 20®®, Jh 12®®*^', but cf. e.g. Jb 12'* who 

called upon I and he answered Mm. 

(e) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in Is 51^®, V 
i|/' 144® (see above, w) ; Jb 10®®. So espeoially as the continuation of 
an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition (cf, § J14 r), Is 30*®, 
Jer 10^®, 92®, &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on— (a) an to 
imperfect which I'efers to the future, '^ 49'®, 94®®^';— (/3) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which^ according to § 106 w, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefoi'e as 
though already accomplished (perf, propheticum) ; cf, Is 5^® (parallel 
with a simple imperfect sepai'ated from 1); 5i® (ef. 2“*^Vwhex'e the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5®®, 9®*^®S 
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2 2^®’‘, Jo 2*®/ Mi 2’^, Ez •v//' 7''\ 64®^' (y) a future 
participle, Jer 4^'-’. ‘ 

OS Eem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, 
wliieh represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used 
only in a hypothetical sense, e. g. Jb 9’® if I called, and ha 

had answered me, yet . . ip 139^^ i/’f should say (previously, inverse 8 f., 
hypothetical imperfects are used). — In Is 48^® an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by uiinam ('n)l 

and it, or so that it tcere, equivalent to then slmdd it he). Cf. also the examples 
mentioned above, under I (.Ter 20^'^) and m (Gn 31“’^), where the imperfect 
consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 

§ 112 . The Perfect luith A¥aiv Gonaemtive, 

G. E. Beny, ‘Waw consecutive with the perfect in Hebrew,’ in Bihl. Lit, 
xxii. (1903), pp. 60-69. 

a 1. The perfect, like the imperfect (§11 1), is used with wcm con- 
secutive (cf. § 49 a; on the external diiferentiation of the perfect 
consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49 It) to 
express actions, events, or states, which ai’e to be attached to what 
precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal or logical 
eohsequence. And as, accordiiig to § nr a, the narrative which 
begins with a perfect^ or its equivalent, is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, so> vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms the regular 
continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent. 

J) Eem. I. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is 
a striking peculiarity of the consecutio temponm in Hebrew. It not only 
affords a cerfc.ain compensation for the lack of foimis for tenses and moods, 
hut also gives to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action 
conceived as being still in progress (imperfect, &;c.), reaching afterwards in the 
perfect a calm and settled; conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in 
movement in the imperfect, and vice versa.® The strict regularity of this 


^ Also in Jer 51®“ the impei’feets consecutive are attached to the threat 
virtually contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand 

Ho 8'^® would be very remarkable as expressing a future ; the text is, however, 
certainly corrupt,, and hence the Cod. Babyl, and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour 

to remedy it by 'n'), and Ewald roads — In Ez 28'^® (cf. Jer 15®^-) 

appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore 
represented as already accomplished ; cf. the prophetic perfects in verse lyff. 

® It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according 
to § 49 a, note, to he found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special wdw conversimim in tlxo unscientific 
sense mentioned in § 49 6, note, at the end, and if wo accept the fact that the 
perfect and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a W'ay which con- 
tradicts their fundamental character as described in §§ 106 aird 107. In 
other words, even the perfect consecutive originally repi’esents a finally com- 
pleted action, &;o., just as the imperfect consecutive represents an action which 
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alternation belongs indeed rather to the higher style, and ©yen then it depends 
upon the view and intention of the speaker, whether he wishes the action, 
&c., to be regarded as the logical consequence of what lias preceded, or as 
simply eo-oi'dinate with it, and so in the same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may be co-or- C 
dinated with a perfect consecutive (ef. e. g. Ez 14^^, Am 5^®, Ru 3®, four perfects in 
each case, Is S'^ live, Ex 6® eight). It is true, however, of the perfect (as 
conversely of the imperfect, §111 c), that as soon as the Wdw is separated by any 
intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an necessarily 

takes the place of ihe perfect, e.g, Gn 12'^^ when the Egyptians shall see thee, they 
shall say , This is his wife: and they will kill me ('Ilk they 



2^ The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always f? 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three heads : 

(fl) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (see e), ( 5 ) in 
loose connexion (see a?) with the preceding, and (c) the perfect con- 
secutive at the beginning of the apodosis to other sentences, or their 
equivalents (see jjT). 

3 . The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the pre- 6 
ceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express jpusi actions, (fee., i.e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, - 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
hocxi f cheated in ihe past'. 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gn 2® “IS there went up 
a mist (again and agoivi) from tlis earth, and watered (as it 

were, and ever watered afresh), Scg. This frequentative use of the 
perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 
Gn 2“ (n^f?! it 'became again every time; would mean, and it 
became so once for all); 2 9" (four perfects consecutive I’eferring to 
actions repeated daily); Ex 33'^"“ he used to tai 5 :e at each new 
encampmenti/ie ieht, HDJY aneZ to ft again every time without the 
camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent, perff. consec., the 
iinperf. in vv. 7, 8, 9, ii, always in a frequentative sense; 34®^'^', 
jifu 9’®-®! (among several simple imperfects), lo’’’, Ju 2^®, i S 2’® 

is only beginning, becoming or still continuing, and hence in, any case incom- 
plete, The simplest view is to suppose, that tire use of the perj^ci: consecutive 
originated from those eases, in which it had to express the conclusion (or 
final consequence) of an action which Svas Continued (or repeated) in past time. 
(see the examples above), and that this use was afterwards extended to other 
cases, in which it had to represent the temporal oi* logical consequence 
of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular interchange 
of the two tenses became recognized. - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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sli& tised to make , . . . and hrmghi it to him from year to year; 

27® (^2^1), I K 14^®, 2 K 3'^^ 12^^ (in verses i6^- imperfects occur 
again). So also in dependent sentences, Gn 6"^ as a continuation 

J (/ 3 ) After an iniperfect Gousecutiye, e.g. Ex 39® (Samaritan pi), 

1 S 3^ (?see § 112 rr), 7^°, 2 S i5®’V 16’^ ke threw stones at him, 

“iByi awcZ cast dust continually ; 2 K 6“ 12“^- Jer 37^’, Jb i'\ 

g Rom. The frequentative perfect eonseeutive is sometimes joined even ■with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one singh action or occurrence 
in the past ; thus Es 18®®, i S 1*, 2 S 15^^ i K 14^^ (cf. verse 28) ; i K i8^ 

2 K 12^®. For other examples of a loosely connected frequentative perfect 
consecutive, see below, dd. 

h (y) After a perfect, Gn 37® [Sb , i. e. as often as be needed 
a new garment) ^; Gn 31^, Hu ii®, i S 16'“*, 2 K 3**, 22®;® in 

interrogative sentences, i S 26® wJio has ever, &c.; xj/ 80^®, Jb Eu 4J. 

i (8) After an infinitive, Am 1“ because he did, 'lyurstLe his 

brother, riri !|71 and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (tben an 
imperfect consecutive); after an infinitive absolute, Jos 6‘®, 2 S 13^®, 
Jer 23^^ 

k (c) After a participle, Is 6® Sic.,, frequentative, as a con-^ 

tinuatioii of verse 2); I S 2®V2 S 17^^“* 

I IX) After other equivalents of tenses, e. g. Gn 47® the priests had 
a portion from Pharaoh, and did eat (year by year), &c. ; 1 K 4^. 

j]l (h) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con-* 
sequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated in the 
present, especially such as have, according to experience, been at all 
times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at any time : 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e, g. Qn 2^^ therefore a man leaves 
(^iy)_ is accustomed to leave) . , i and cleaves, &c., here, as 
frequently elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i. e. 
in order to cleave ; Is 5“ (if is to be taken as a continuation 

^ Also in Ez 44^® (-where Stade, ZAW, v. 293, would read and VH*'!) 

the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen ; because they continually 
ministei'ccl and so always hecatne afresh . . , 

2 Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to j S 2^®. 

® Am 4'’’ would also come under this head, if 'Fl’lDlpn'j is really intended, 
and the statement refers to the past ; might, however, also bo a perfect 

expressing positive assurance (§ 106 w), and the passage would then come 
under .9. 

* That nSpHI, &c., are frequentatives {pw maidservant used to go repeatedly and 
tell them) may be seen from 13 ^ V (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 
from 1 by Dn) and ; on the other hand in verse 18 Aiqjl and of 
actions which happened only once. 
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of ; Is 28®®, Jer 12®, Ho 4®, 7^, ij/ go^, 3 h 14®; also in dependent 
clauses, Lv 20’®, Is 29®*^^ V Am 5'®, 

{ 0 ) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing fl 
a contingent action, &c., e. g. Ex 21®® nap (instead of HSp 

there is in verse 20, &c. n|;| ‘• 31 ^ if one smite a man and (so that) 

he die, &c., Ex 21^®, Is 29’®, Am Hb 2’®. 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer will ye steal, murder, and O 
commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; cf. § 113 ee), and 

then come and stand before me , , , and say, &c. ; cf. below, u> 

(e) To express /MiSwre actions, &:c., as the temporal or logical con- 
sequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus— - 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple future, e.g. Am 9®^' 

1 will search and tahe them out thence, See, •, 0114’“*, 
40^®, Ex f, I S 17®®, 2 IC, 5”, Jb 8®^’ (also with a change of subject, 
Gn 27’®, Ju 6*®, &c.); and in interrogative sentences, Gn 39®, Ex 2V 
2 S 12’®, 2 IC 14^®, Am 8®, ^ 41®; cf. also Eu i“; in sentences 
expressing a wish, 2 S i s"^; as well as in almost all kinds of dependent 
clauses. Also in conditional clauses after Gn 32®, Ex 19®, i vS 
or Gn 37^®, orfn Jer 3^; in final clauses after Gn i2‘®, Nu 15^®, 

Is 28'®; after Dt 2^®, or “if Gn 3^®, 19’®, 32’^, Is 6’°, Am 5® ; in 
temporal clauses. Is 32*®, Jer 13’®; and in relative clauses, Gn 2 4’^ 
Ju I S.I7®® : 

(A) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or q 
optative) or coliortative, with the same or a different subject, e.g. 
Gn ♦ ribkD 'HI lot there he lights . . . and let them he, &c. : 

Gn 24‘‘, 28®, 3i‘*‘, I K I", 22’®, Eu 2^ i Ch 22”; after a jussive 
expressing an implication, ^ 109'®. 

(y) After an imperative, also with, the same or a different subject, 
e. g. 2 S 7® go and idl (that thou mayst tell), &c., and often, 

gyerf cousec. after (as also the yier/. cowsec. of “Ip^ and very 
frequently follows other imperatives); Gn 6’^, 8^’’, 27'*®^-, i 815®-’®, 

I K 3®®, Jer 48®®. 

(8) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance d 
(cf. § io6?n and«), e. g. Gn 17®® 'n'lSni WflS niiri behold, 

I have blessed Mm, and wiU make him fruitful, See. ; Is 2”, 5’'^; on 
Am see above, note 3 on A ; in an int errogative sentence, Ju 9“, 1 1^®. 

(c) After a participle, e, gV: Gn 7^ /or yet seven days, “'‘'POp t 
and I will cause it to rain a^id I will (i. e, in order to) 

destroy, &c.; Jer 21®; also with a different subject, Gn 24-*®^- the 
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maiden which coimth forth ''^'1^^'! Jo I shall 

say . . . , and she {ihm) shall say, &c. This use of the perfect 

consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced by 
e.g. Gn 6^'^''' ; with a different subject i K 20“, Am 6''*; after 
a complete noun-clause introduced by nan (cf. § 140), Ex 3^® behold, 
I come (i.e. if I shall come) ♦ ♦ ♦ W'lp^^V cmc? shall say tmto them 
. . Ti'D^y and they {then) shall say, &c. ; i S 14®^', Is 7“, sq". 

U (^) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see §113 ^), e. g. Is 3iYor is used as an 
emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§113 dd and ee), 
e. g. Lv 2®, Dt Is 5'\ Ez 23^®f* 

y (77) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
this change from the infinitive construction to the finite verb, cf. 
§ 1 14 r), e.g. 18 10® till I come unto thee 

(prop, until my coming) and show thee, &c. ; Gn 27'% Ju 6‘®, 
Ez 39^'; cf. r K 

Rem. To the same class belong i S 14^*, where the idea of time precedes, 
until it he evening and until I bo avenged, &c., and Is 5®, where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by “iy. 

00 4 . The very frequent rise of the perfect consecutive in direct 

dependence upon other tenses (see above, d-v) explains bow it finally 
obtained a hind of independent force— especially for the purpose of 
announcing future events— and might depend loosely on sentences to 
which it stood only in a wider sense in the relation of a temporal 
or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive is used — 

(fl) To announce future events, See., in loose connexioir with a 
further announcement, e.g. Gn 4# and two co-ordinate perfects 
consecutive, equivalent to shall arise, &c. ; frequently so after 

nan with a following substantive (i S 9®), or a participial clause (cf. 
the analogous instances above, under i), e.g. i 8 2^* behold, the days 
come, that I will cut off, &c.; Is 39®, Am 4", 8", 9^®, and very 

often in Jex’emiah; after an expression of time. Ex 17*, Is lo""’, 29’S 
Jer Ho i"*. Further, when joined to a statement concerning 
present or past facts, especially when these contain the reason for the 
action, &c., expressed in the perfect conseoutive ; of. Is do, this hath 
touched thy Ups, theref ore thine iniquity shall be taken away, See. 

(not copidative and it is talceii away, since it is parallel with a simple 
imperfect), Gn 2oi\ 26^®, Ju 13® (here in an adversative sense); 
Ho 8A In loose connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of 
perfects consecutive occurs in Ex 6®f* Also in Amos 5^® may 

be an announcement yea, ye shall fake up; but cf. below, rr. 
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Eem. I* Veiy frequently the announeement of a future event is attached JJ 
bjr means of TITlI ^ find it shall come to pass (cf. the analogous continuation in 
the past by means of in^t, § in, 2), after which the event announced, (some- 
times after a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate) perfects 
consecutive, Gn 12^2 (''3 n)n'l=t 7 , as in 4O®®, Ex i’^®, 22®® and frequently), 

I IC 1812, Is 14® Am 8® ; or in the imperfect, Gn Is 2®, 4®, yia2i ir. 

(cf. 29®); or in the jussive, Lv 14®. It very rarely happens thsit the verb 
which is thus loosely added,- agi’ees in gender and number with the folloAving 
subject, as in Nu 5®'^, Jer 42^® (before D').nn), and in .Ter 42®'' (before 

• T“:iT T ' 

2. The jussive form occurs (in the sense described in y) instead of jT'mI Z 

in I S 10®, 2S 5®^ (l Gh 14®®), I K 14®, Ru 5^, although in the first tliree places 
a jussive is wholly inadmissible in the context, and even in Ru 3* (whore an 
admonition follows) iT’iTj would be expected (see below, hb). In i K 14® the 
form is a textual error, and the pointing should simply be ‘'H)) . In the other 
passages 'Tl'’') (always before an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the 
beginning of tho sentence at an unusually long distance from the principal 
tone, and hence is certainly to be explained according to § 109 7 c, except that 
in I S 10®, &c., the simply rhythmical jussive form tabes the place, not of the 
full imperfect form, but (exceptionally) of the perfect eonsecutive. 

(b) To introduce a command or wish : Dt 10*® loi^e ye therefore the CKl 

stranger] i S 6 ^, 24^®, i K. 2® (in Gn 40” the precative perfect con- 
secutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, and imperative, is 
strengthened hy means of ^ 5 ). So, also, in loose connexion with 
participial and other noun-clauses (see above, x), Gn i K 2^^', 

Eu 3® '’•5 3®,— In Gn 17“ the perfect consecutive (DlR^pj) ye shall 

Se aVcMumfscc?, &c.) is used to explain a preceding command. 

Rem. As in the eases mentioned above tinder 1/, the connexion may be hh 
made by means of jTni . Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e. g, 

Gn 46®®, 47®^ Ju 4®®. Cf. also Gn 24^^, where the real wish, at least as rcgard.s 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion witli CC 

another interrogative sentence (see above, ^), e.g. Gn 29'® art thou my 
brother ig. Surely thoii art), shouldest thou then 

serve me for naught ^ or with a positive statement, e.g. Ex 5® 

roill ye then make them rest ?) ; Hu. i6‘"j 1 S 25”, and (if it is MiVrcC) 

+ 3o=‘ ('TO'™.!). 

id) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to ^’cL 
the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
under e), e. g. i S of ahnnal festival journeys) ; 13®^ (where, 

however, the text appeal’s radically corrupt) ; 2f ('^|'“1? he. every 
time, therefore continued by means of nw tibl); i K f 

■* On the various combinations with n'nVsee Konig’s statistics in ZAW, 
XiX ,''272 ff, ■ 
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parallel with a simple imperfect) ; 9-^ Jer 25^ Ho 12'^ Dn 8^~In 
Jb a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is interrupted by 
ail imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as modus rei 
repetitae) forms the conclusion. In J er 6^^ a similar perfect is expressly 
marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable (according to § 49 h), 
as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 

ee Kem. The loose connexion of iempordfrequentaUva by Hjni (cf. the Eem. on 

j/ancl &b) is also very common in this sense ; thus with a folloAving perfect 
consecutive, Gn 30^1^* (but in verse 42“, where the verb is separated from 
the Waw by an insertion, we find 7 «s used not to put them in, according 

to § 107 e) i Gn 38®, Ex 17^^ 33 ’^* (see above, e), Nu 21®, Ju 6®, 19®®, i S 16® 
(followed by five perfects consecutive) ; 2 S 15® ; with a following imperfect 
(as the modus rei repflWtoe), Ju 2I®, 2 S 14®®.— In Ju 12®^- nTlb contrary to what 
would be expected, is continued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and 
in I S 13®® by with the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 

^ 5 . Finally the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with 

a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or their 
equivalents) which contain a condition, a x’eason, or a statement of 
time. Such an apodosis, as in the cases akeady treated, may represent 
either future events, or commands and wishes, or even events which 
have been often repeated in the past. Thus-^ 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences ^ (§ 159 y, 0, s) ; 

(a) After with the imperfect, e.g, 2 K 7^^ ^ 3 n'»D^“QN if they 

Jeill ws, (well then) wc shall hut die] here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect ('^)D?) 
which immediately precedes ; Gn 18^®, 24®'*^, 32®, Hu 30’®, Ju 4“ 
I S , I 20®, 4 11. 3” Ha 3^“, He 4“. 

gg iP) After OS with the perfect (in the sense of a futurmi exactum), 
Hu 2 K 5®, 7“*“, Is 4'*^' ; as precative apodosis after with the 
perf preterituni, Gn 33“ ; as a frequentative perfect consecutive, to 
represent past events in the apodosis after DK with a perfect, Gn 38®, 
Hu 21®, Ju 6®, Jb f ] after with imjxerfecfc, Gn 31®, 

hh (y) After 'I (m case, siipjmse that) with the imperfect, Gn 12’®, 
Ex 18’®, Jn 13^', Is 58', Ez 14^®." Frequentative with reference to the 
past, after 'I) with frequentative perfect, Ju 2^®, Jh 7’®^* 


^ In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected hy means of n'm, and hence some of them had to be already 
mentioned above, xmder y, hh, ee, 

® In I S 24^® a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 
for if a man find his enemy, will he lei him go well away? Px-obably, however, 
with Klostennann, should bo read for 'Jl , 
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(5) After with the imperfect, Gn 44® HDV . > , n-f'X ii 

with ivhomsoever . . , if he founds, let him die :, with the perfect, Ex 21'^ 
and if a man lie not in wait, &c.; 

(e) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or moi*e) con- /i 7 i.‘ 
taining the condition, e. g. Gnqq® Omiint . . . n|-ns'“D!! 

take (or shall have taken') this one also * . . ye shall bring down, &c.; 
cf. Gn 33’^, 42®®, 44'’*®®, 47®®, Nu 30^®, Ru 2®, and probably also Ez 3 9®.— 

Also frequentative in reference to the past, e. g. i S 

and when there came (as sojnetiines happened) a lion . . . / weni 
out, &c . ; Ex 33^®, Nu I K 18'", Jer 20® (the perfects consecutive 

being regularly continued in the apodosis by with an imperfect*). 

Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express // 
a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis 
has become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it ; 
thus in Ez 14^* on account of nSH ; 33* on account of — In i S 14® the 

imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saio any. . .valiant man, he took him unto Mm, where 
suggests the special case, rather than, a repeated occurrence ; cf. 

2 S is'-*. Conversely, in i S 2''® perhaps a mere mistake for “ittW), 17®® 

an imperfect consecutive stands in the pi’otasis. 

(^) After various equivalents of sentences, wbicb contain a condition; yifn 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casua 
pendens), Gn 17*'* 'Jl • ‘ • * and the unGircumcised male 

(in case such an one be iomid), he shall he cut off, &c.; cf. Gn 30®®, 

Ex 12*®, 2 S 14*“, Is 6*®, and (after an infinitive with a preposition) 

2 8 7*'*; in a wider sense also Ex 4® V 9 ^^ Is 9^ 36®. 

(6) The perfect consecutive serves as the ai)odosis to causal clauses; gin 

thus e. g. after '3 }!?! with the perfect. Is 3“^- ; after with ■ 

perfect, I K 20-® ; after with perfect, Nuiq®'*; also after what 
are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g.ff 23** * , ♦ TjD^ JJJpb for 

thy narnis sake . . . pardon . . .) ; Is 37®® after l^hwitH an mfinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal oo 
clauses or their equivalents, e. g. i *S 2*® 

jljbn lyS before they burnt tJie fat, the priesds servant came (nsod to 
come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive I’elating to the 
past, as in Ex i*® ; also after participial clauses (§ 116 tv), e. g. 1 S 2*®'’- 
< . * nS] 551 w?ien(ever) anyman offeved suGrifice, then came, 

1 111 all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) 
the original idea of the perlect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, 
comes out very distinctly, Grii 44®f (gee above) implies in the mind of the 
speaker, If it ever shall have come to this, that ye haw taken this one also, 

then ?/e Aflw thereby brousht ino down M Slionl 
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&c. (so Ju 2 S 20^^), witli a frequentative perfect consecutive. 
The perfect consecutive is very frequently used to announce future 
actions or events after simple exjsressions of time of any hind; thus 
Gn 3'’j Ex 32®’* (after with the infinitive), cf. also such examples as 
Gn 44®*, Ju 16*^, Jos 6“ 1 S i®®, i 6®® (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 2 S 15®, see 
above, ee); i S 20^®, 2 S 14®®, Is 18®; moreover, Ex x^'*, Is 10®®, 
29 ^V 37 ^®j even after single disconnected words, e. g. Ex 16® nqy 
(it even (when it becomes evening) then ye shall know; cf. 
verse 7, Lv 7^®, i Ki3®h Pr 24®q 

pp 0, Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot be 
classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some are due 
to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while in others the 
text is evidently corrupt.^ In a few instances we can do no more 
than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the expression. (We 
are not of course concerned here with the cases — usually occurring in 
• dependent clauses — in which a 2nd pers. perf. with Waw copulative 
is simply co-ordinate with what precedes, as in Gn 28®, and probably 
Hu Dt 33®.) 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with 1 as the 

narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des BiU.-Aram., § 71 6), is certainly to he traced in QoheJeth, and 
sporadically in other very late books, ^ perhaps also in a few passages in the 
books of Kings, which are open to the suspicion of being due to later inter- 
polation ; so probably i K »’ 2 ^ mh. nnS'll ; 14^* npbl (in the 

parallel passage, 2 Gh 25“*, the word is wanting) ; 2 K 23* &c. ; verse 10 

ts} 3 £ 31 , &c. ; verse 12 tl^WriV, &c, ; verse 15 &c.® Cf. also EZ372-740. 

(b) The text is certainly corrupt in Is 40® (read with the LXX and Vulgate 


1 Mayer Lambert, JRjBJ. xxvi. 55, is probably right in pointing some of these 
forms as i 7 \fin. ahs. instead of perfects. 

® In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect conseeixtive occurs only in J and 
4^''^. Several of the perfects with *1 can no doubt be explained as frequentati ves, 
e.g. 25.9.11.13.15^ gi8^ compared with 6*.; but this is impossible in suchpassage.s 
as In Ezra, Driver reckons only six examples of the historical pei’fcct 

with I, in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

2 Stade in ZAW. v. 291 If, &,nd lu AtisgewMUe akM. Beden, Gics.sen, 1899, 
p. 194 if. .and appendix p. 199, discusses, in connexionWith 2 K auumber 
of critically questionable perfects with 1 . He considers that the whole 
section, 2 lv 23^ from & 5 |^ 3 V to verse 5 inclusive, is to he regarded as a gloss, 
.since the continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with 
1 never occur, s in pi’e-exilio doeimlents, except in places where it is duo to 
corruption of the original text. The theory of frequentative perfects con- 
secutive (even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been 
supported above, under / and gfj by a large number of examples, is quite 
inconsistent with the character of the action in 2 K 23® ri''3^n'l, verso 8 )*r!3'l, 
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npKI) ; Jer 38^®, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence ; 

40® (njill, &c., wanting in the LXX) ; also in ^Ei31 is altogether 

redundant ; in i S 3^® I’ead, with Klostermann, the 2nd sing. masa. instead of 
'mhll ; in I K 31^® is, no doubt, incori-ectly repeated from verse 9, 

where it is an imperative. 

Of other questionable instances, (o) the following, at any I’ate, may also be f'r 
explained as frequentativea, Gn ai®®, 49®®, Ex 36®®, 38®®, 39®, 1 S 5®’, 17®°, 24!^ (brxt 
even so would be expected); 2 K 23®®, Is 28®® (parallel with an imper- 

fect) ; Am 5®® (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up ; see above, a:) ; ^ 26®, 

Ez S®®. 

( 8 ) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps repreisented SS 
by the perfect with *1 (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with 1), in 
Cin 15®, 34®, Nu 21®®, Jos 9^®, 22®^, Is 22’^, Jer 3®. But the unusual p«;/<;cfs ccmsec, 
in Jos i5®~ii, 16®“® (ultimately parallel with an imperf. as in 1 7®, iS®®), 
1^11-14.22.26-28.34^ aro witliout doubt rightly explained by Bennett (SBOIT., J oshua, 
p. 23) as originally containing the directions either of God to Joshua or of 
Joshua to the people; cf, the evident trace of this in 15'*^'. A redactor 
transformed the directions into a description but left the perfects consec., which 
are to be explained as in aa. In the same way Jl'ni Ex 36®“ is most simply 
explained as repeated from 262®, 

(7) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of 
expression: Ex 36®®% Ju 3®®, ^ 16^® (road 1 84^®, 17®®, 2816®,! 9^®^- (read 
and i K 3II (where is, no doubt intentionally, assimi- 

lated to the four other perfects) ; 13®, 20®^ ; 2 K 14® (where, with Stade, 
vbsn-nK'j should be read) ; 141^, iS< (where, at any rate, “13^1 might 
be taken as a frequentative, but not mDl , &c. ; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with “I'DH X^n); iS®®, 21®®, 24I*, Jer 37^^^ (where 
'52)1'), butnot^jnil, might be frequentative); Ez 9® (omit with Stade, 
and read ^2ni) ; 20®® ('nitl^n'l MtTeZ before an imperfect consecutive) ; Am 7* 
(nSsNi after an imperfect consecutive) ; Jb 16®®. 

Finally, in i S i®®, 10®, 17*®, 25®®, 2 861®, 2 X3^®, Jer 37^1, Am 7®W'l isto be 'Ulf 
read throughout instead of njni, but in Gn 38® tifn'l with the LXX.’ 

B. The Infinitive and Paeticiple. 

§ 113 . The Infinitive Absolute. 

Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation 
by B. Sellin, both entitled, TJeher die verlaUnominale I>oppelnatur der hebrilischen 
Participien und Infinitive, &o., Lpz. 1SS9 ; P. Priltorius, ‘XTeber die sogen, Jnfin. 
absol. des Hebr.’ in .ZjDJffi*. 1902, pp, 546 ff. 

1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to emphasize d 
the idea of the verh in the abstract, i, e. it speaks of an action (or 
state) without any regard to the agent or to the oii'cumstances 
of time and mood under which it takes place. As the of an 
action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the stricter sense, 

® Or does fjJJJ'i, as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts? It is, 
at all events, to be noticed, that in 3 8 13^® also follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 
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may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, predicate, or object, 
or even as a genitive,^ see below); but sucb a use of the infinitive 
absolute (instead of tbe infinitive construct with or witliout a preposi- 
tion) is, on tbe whole, rare, and, moreover, open to question on critical 
grounds. On tbe other band, the infinitive absolute frequently 
exhibits its character as an expression of the verbal idea by talcing an 
object, either in the accusative or even with a preposition. 

5 Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute 

(«) As subject, Pr 25“^ it is not good to eat much 

Aohcj/; Jer 10®, Ecq’-’; epexegetically, after a demonstrative pronoun, 

IS585SZci4« ^ . 

C (£>) As predicate, la and o/nff/tfmtsnesS (is) HtthY bp^n gH'ietness 

('pra^, to find rest) and coil fidence. " t ' 

d (c) As object, is 3 D'’n Tiiob ham to do well ; Is Pr 15^2^ Jb ; 
according to the sense also Jer 9^^ 23^, as well as Is 5® (“IDn and piQ virtually 
depend on the idea of the wish contained in n’^'y) ; Is 22^®, where a long 
series of infinitives absolute is governed by 11311 , and 59^® (six infinitives 
governed by in verse 12) ; Dt 28®® is strange since the object precedes 

the infinitive absolute which governs it,® also Is 42®*, where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absoIute.—In Jer 9^, Jb 13® the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed' before it for the sake of emphasis (with the 

verb negatived by in Is 5J’®VJ®i* 49®®)> so also in La 3*® where it is the 
remoter object and eo-ordimtted with a substantive. 
e (d) As genitive, Is 14®® with the Imm of destruction; so 

■perhaps also 4^ “lys cf. further, Pri®, 21^®, The infinitive absolute 

is never used in, immediate connexion with prepositions ® (which .as being 
originally substantives govern the genitive), bid* always the infinitive con- 
struct; but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by 1 with such an infinitive 
construct, it has the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is redeaSed from 
the immediate government of the preposition), e, g. i S 22^® ♦ , , Drib ^11113 
d'ljSsNlI i!? infhat thou hast given him; bread , , , and hast enquired of God for 

7 n'm ; Ez 3G® ; 1 S 25®®-®® (after jO) ; after J3 Ex 32®, Jer 7^®, 44^h 
^ (e) Governing an accusative of the object, e. g. Is 22 J® £ 3 n^’l “Ijia 2111 

slaying oxen and liilling sheep ; cf. Ex 20®, 23®®, Dt 5^®, Is 37’®? Ez 23®®, and of the 
examples in a-d, Dt 28®®, Is 3®, 58®®-, Pr 23®'^, &c. ; followed by a preposition, 
e.g. IS7I® nil 33 nina pis DIKD to refuse the sell and choose the good', Pr 13®® 

(6 rain). 

fr If tho object be a person.al pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can 
never be united with a suffix (see the note on a), it is affixed by means of 
tlio accusative-sign (ilk), e. g. Jer 9®® 'Jlk yi'l)) and knoiceth me ; Ez 36®. 


• 1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pro- 

nominal suffix. 

® Perhajts 2 Sn according to § 53 7 c should bo cxidainod as an infinitive 
construct, or should be written 

® nhS? nn 5 <l i S i® is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 
addition. ■■■■■■■"■ • 
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2. Analogous to the nse of tlie infinitive absolute as the accusative // 

of the object, mentioned in d, is its employment as & casus adverhialis'^ 
in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to describe more 
particularly the manner or attendant cii'cumstances (especially those 
of time and place) under which an action oi’ state has taken place, or 
is taking place, or will take place; e. g. Jer .22“ he shall he buried 
with the burial of an asa, a drazoing mid casting forth, i. e. 

being di-awn and cast forth, &c. ; Gn 21“ (:PD1D « Temomng, i. G. 
distant; cf. Ex 33^, Jos 3'®); Gn 30®, Ex 30®, Nu 6"-®, 15^“ (where 

a subject is added subsequently; see below, gg)) Jos 3'^, 18 3^'^ / 
a beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end); 288', 

Is '7“ (PS'^p and prop, a mahing deej) . . . , and a malting high, 

i. e. whether thy request extend to the world below or to the height 
above); 57^'^ (“'ii'ipO in hiding, ray face); Jer 3^“ with 

knowledge and understanding)", Hb 3’^ for tbe form cf. 

§75 aa) ; Zc 7^ yj/ 35'® (P^P, to define more precisely ^PIP, verse 15) ; 
Jbi5^^ 

Kem. I. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further 2 
bo added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or circumstance), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 

action is perfomied, e. g. Is 20® and he did so fin'l Qi“iy tjSn imlldng naJted and 
barefoot,, prop, in the condition of one naked., &c. ; Is 30I* a hreahing in pieces 
(aec. to the reading ninS; the Masora requires ronS) zoil/icmt sparing. 

3. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph'il, have, through k 

frequent iTse, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so 
especially nsin (cf. § 75 if) multum faciendo, i.e. very frequently 

strengthened by very and even used without connexion With a finite 
verb (see the Lexicon) ; also 3b’'n tene /acieado, i.e. used especially to 
express the careful and thorough perfoi-mance of an action (e. g. Dt ; in 
Dt 27® it is added epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, 
in Jon 4® it twice precedes the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, 

mane faciendo, i. e. early in the morning, then in general early with the additional 
idea of earnestness I in I S 17^® joined with the infinitive absolute niyni 
a denominative from iTffl evening {morning and evening, i.e. early and lah)', 
elsewliere (with the exception of Px- 2 7W) always joined with the infinitive 
absolute of the governing verb, e. g. Jer 11'^ /or I earnestly jn‘oies fed ('nuyn) 
unto your fathers . . • “IJlni rising early and protesting, i. e. with earnest 

protestation; Jer 35®, 26® (where J should be omitted befoi’e'D); Jer 29’®, 32®®, 
sChifJ®. 


® That this casus adverbialis also was originally regai'ded as an accusative, 
may bo seen froxn classical Arabic, whei'e an infinitive of this kind expressly 
retains the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corre- 
sponds in many ways to this use of the infinitive absolute, 

2 Alsoin 2K,2i^® forTJSn) TinD read with Stade and Klostermann Tjbpi 

similarly, xvith Stade, in Ju4^*; pllHI in Jer 23^*, aiid vn isgiS <}f. i". 
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I 3. The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate con- 
nexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various ways 
to d&fine more aoeumiely or strengthen the idea of the mrhd 

M These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in 
a sense to the sekema ettjmolagicum treated in § ii^p, i. e. they are objects of 
the finite verb in qtiestion, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen 
a&sfrachtm) lays stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the 
action (see the examples below), while the noun proper emphasizes the 

result or extent of the action ; cf. e.g. Ex 22**® pyX) it actually 

happens that he cries to me, with Cln 273^ (as it were, he cried, so that a great erg 
was heard). 

We must further distinguiBbi— 

gi (a) The infinitive absolute used 6e/ore the verb to strengthen the 
verbal idea, i. e. to emphasize in this way either the certainty 
(especially in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness 
of an occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed 
by a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb ; e. g. Gn 2*^ HiD thou shali surely die, cf. 

22^', 28% I ^f{cometK surely to jpass)', 24^', Am S*”’, f", Hb 2^ Zc 11^"; 
with the infinitive strengthened by 4 ^ 01144^® (but 27®® and Jacob 
teas yet scarce gone out, <fee.) ; Gn 43® Kyii he did solemnly 

protest unto us ; i S 20® David earnestly asked leave of me • 

Jos 17^®, Ju I®® n!? EJi'Uini and did not utterly drive them out] 

especially typical instances are Am 9® I will destroy it fi’om off the face 
of the earth ''31 T*C^n ''3 saving that I will not utterly 

destroy, &c.; Jer 30*^ and will' in no wise leave thee unpunished] cf. 
fui’tber Gn 20'®, I K 3^®, Jo Jb 13®. 

0 The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis : 

(1) Frequently at the heginhing of the statement; cf. Driver on 
I S 20®. However, in these cases a special emphasis on the following 
verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, n, on Gn 43®, 1S20®; also 
Gn 3^®, 26“®, 32’b I S 14"®, 20®. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is 
evidently irsed only as possessing a certain fullness of sound (hence for 
rhythmical reasons, like some uses of the separate pronoun, § 135 a), 
as in Gn 15^®, 43'’^®, Ju 9®, i S 10’®, 23^®, 2 S 1®, 20^®, ■ 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after BKj &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the con- 

t Cf. A, Rieder, Die Verhindiing des Jnf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin. , . mi Ilehr., 
Lpz., 1S72 ; also his Quae ad sjfntaxin Sebraicam . . . pianiorem faciendam ex 
lingua Graeca ei Latina a.^erattfcr, Gunibinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 
18B4. G. R. Hausohild, DieVerbindungJiniter und infiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in cinigen Bibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M.j 1893, discussing especially 
ilifi rendeiana- of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions, 
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dition on wliicii some consequence depends, e. g. Ex 15®“ if thou wilt 
diligently &c., Ex 19^ 21®, 22®-”^- (see above, ^?^),• 23"", 

Nu 2i“, Ju i6“, I S i^‘, i2®“; after I S 14®°. 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, e.g.jp 
2 S 24^^^ wa?// hut I will mrily huy (^ 3 ?^ iJj^) it of thee, &c. (not 
receive it as a gift) ; Jii 15’® -m; hut we will bind tim fast . . . hut 
surely we loill not hill thee; cf. further 01131® (thou art indeed 
gone=) though thou wouldst meds he gone (Vulg. esto), because thou sore 
longedst, &g.; ^|/■ 126“ (the second infinitive absolute as a sup- 

plement to the first — see below, r— -comes after the verb). — Hence 
also, as permissive, Gn 2^®^‘ Ihou may est freely eat, but, &g. 

(so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17) ; or conces.sive, i S 2® 

I said indeed . . . , 14“*^ 

The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and q 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e. g. Gn 37® 

shalt thou indeed reign over us I Gn 37“, 43b Ju ii^b 
I S 2% 2 S Jer 3b i3^b Ez 28®, Am 3®, Zc 7®; but cf. also 
Qn 2 if must I needs bring again ^ 

(6) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in n) to 2’ 
intensify^ the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, e. g. 
Nu i i'“, Jb 13'b 21b 37® hearken ye attentively ; Jer 22“; 

after participles, e. g. Is 22 ^b ^^so elsewhercj e.g. isTu 23^', 2 thou 
hast altogether blessed them; Jos 24^®, 2 E 5“, Dn li“ and with the 
infinitive absolute strengthened by means of t 35 Gn 31’b 46"*, Nu 16^^) ; 
sometimes to express the long of an action ; here again 

after an imperative, Is 6® hear ye continually ; after a 

perfect, Jer 6®; after a participle, Jer 23''^; after an imperfect 
consecutive, Gn 19®, Nu ii®®. 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second iufini- S 
live absolute is co-ordinated with, the first ,* the latter then expresses 
either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim to which the 
principal action is directed ; e. g. 1 S 6'^® lowing as they 

went (lowing continually; so after a participle, Jos 6’®^ Q^rr); Gji 
it went forth to and fro Is smiting and (i. e. but also) healing 
again; Jo 2® (see above, m), ^ 

Eem, i. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is some - 1 
times found a perfect consecutive (Jos. ,6^®“ and 2 S is^^Xbut Stadc’s piDT) is 

^ In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after Iho verb, 
but in Syriac b^ore the verb. 

® Also in Ez for the distorted form reads simply , 

■ ■ T S iT ■ 
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is preferable], in botli places as perfect frequentative ; Is 31® referring to the 
future, unless with Stade, ZAW. vi. 189, we read and or an 

imperfect consecutive (i S 19^®, 2 S i 61 ®J or participle (2 S 16®) ; ef. also m. 

'il 2. The idea of long miiinuance is very frequently expressed by the verb t|^n 

fo ffo, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this 
occui's not only when it can be taken in its literal sense (?o r/o, to ivall:, as in 
the examples given above, Jos 6®-^®, i S 6^®, 2 8 3^®, 13®®; cf. also, Is 3®®, w'hcro 

both infinitives stand te/ore the verb, and ^126®, where precedes), but 
also in cases where in the sense of io go on, io continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, t) in a participle or verbal adjective. 

Examples, Gn &® and the waters returned . . , con- 

tinually ; Gn 8®, 1 2®, Ju 14®, 2 K 2” ; with a participle following, Jer 41® (unless 
w'e read nbil, as in 2 8 3^®) with an adjective following, Gen 26’®, Ju 4®^, 

I 8 141®, 2 s" 5^0(1 Oh ii®), 2 8 iS®.i ;; ^ 

On the other hand, in i 8 17^* the participle ?[p'n is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute. Of a, different kind are the instances in which the 
particiifie Tjb’n is iised as predicate along with tlie co-ordinate adjective 
(Ex 19'®, I 8 2®®, 2 8 3', 15^®, Est 9®, 2 Oh 17^®) or participle (i 8 17^®, Jon i”, 
Pr 4 »®,Ec 1®). : 

'^1 3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive 

absolute and the finite verb,® e.g. Ex 6^® neither hast thou 

delivered at all, Ju 15’®, Jer 13’®, ; cf. Mi l'® Exceptions are Gn 3® 

(w'here the negation of the threat pronouneed in 2^'^ is expressed in the same 

form of words) ; Am 9®, 4 49 ®* 

4. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the 
infinitive absolute of the same conjugation may he connected (Gn 28®® Pi'Gl ; 
17'®, Ex 22®, Ev. 14S Niph'al ; Gn 40'® Pu'al ; Ho f 8 Hiph'il ; Ez 16® Iloph'al), 
but also (especially with N iph'al, rarely with Pi'el and Hiph'il; see Driver 
on 3 8 20I8) that of Qal as the simplest and most general representative of tlio 
verbal idea, 2 8 20'® (with Pi'el ; but in Gn 37®®, 44®® Pi'lb is a passive of Qal, 
§ 53 c) ; 46^ (with Hiph'il) ; Ex 19^®, a i®®, 2 8 23®', Is 40®®, Jer 10®, Jb 6® (with 
Eiph'al) ; Is 24'® (with Hithpo'gl ; n|h in the same verse must also, according 
to the Masora, certainly be the infinitive absolute Qal ; see § 67 0), and so always 
np'l' niD he shall surely le put to death, M the infinitive absolute of 

a conjugation with kindred meaning is found, Lv 19®®, 2 K 3®® Hoph'al for 
Hiph'al (blit most probably we should read, with Driver, the in,fin. Niph. in 
both places, nnsn and 3 'inn) ; 182^® (Pi'el for Hiph'il, unless is to be 

read); Ez (Iloph'a! for Pu'al).® Einally, the infinitive absolute may 

1 Cf. in Eronch, Le mat mtoujours croissant, la maladie vatoujoxirs en augmentant 
ef en cmpirant, ^ coni inually increases and becomes worse and worse.’ 

® Cf. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur ncgatioms ei! ... {Zeitschrift fib- Gxjrnn.- 
Wescn, 1879, p. 395ff.). 

® In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem of like 
sound occurs ; but in Is 28®® is no doubt a mere textual error for 

. ' . ■ T; ■ .... ^ 

and in Jer 8'®, according to § 73 ««, we should read DSDk, and in Zp i® 
Barth, Ac«i.4u7dim(/, § 49 6, sees in and infinitives Hiph'il, exactly 
corresponding in form to the Aram, infln. ’Aph'el of fflp ; but there is 

no more evidence for a Hiph. of in Hebrew than for a stem 
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equally -well be represented by a of Icmdred stem.^ In Is 

the substantive intensifying the verb is found alorig with the infinitive 
absolute. " ‘ ■ 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately conheeted with the finite X 
vei'b, an infinitive construct form appears (ef, § 5^3 d), in Nu 23"-'5 (Up D 5 ; cf, 

Bu D|) ; Jer 508* an) ; Fr 23^ (raf? I'l). In the last instances 

the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph'al in the forms noticed in § 51 7 e and note. — Cf. also 2 K 3^^ fct’a 
nian) (read so with the LXX) before t?, hence, no doubt due to the dislike of 
a hiatus ; so in ^ 50^1, Xeh 1'^ all in rapid style ; after the verb, J os 7'^, 

unless T'UJin is intended. ’ , 

4 . Finally the infinitive absolute sometimes appears as a substitute y 
for the finite verb, either wheii it is sufficient simply to mention the 
verbal idea {see z), or when the hurried or otherwise excited style 
intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order to bring out 
the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner (see ««). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite S 
verb. In the later hooks especially it often happens that in a 
snccession of severab acts only the first (or sometimes more) of tbe 
vei'bs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added simply in 
the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dn 9** (cf. verse 1 1) 
ice have sinned . . . and have transgressed thy law, "liD) and have turned 
aside (prop, a turning aside took place); so after a fierfect Ex 
1 S 2"% Is 37’®, Jer 14®, 19’®, Hag i® (four infinitives), Zc 3^ (but 
read with Wellhausen, after the LXX, 7“, Ec 8", 9”, 

Est Heh 9®*’®, i tlh 5"®, 2 Gh 28’® ; ® after the jierfect 

consecutive, Zc 12’® ; after the /regwewfaffre i K 9®® (unless 

he intended); after the simple Lv ss”, Nu 30®, 

Jer 3 s ’"* (three infinitives), 36®®, i Ch 2i®‘; after 2. coliortaiive, Jos 9-®: 
after the imperfect consecutive, Qn 41^^ (as a continuatioir of ^?“]!!!l) : 

Ex 8”, Ju 7'®, Jer 37®’, Heh 8®, i Ch 16®®, 2 Ch 7®; with ix or after 
i\\o jussive, Dt r4®VE&t 2®, 6®; after the Is 37®“^ Am 4“’'; 

after the participle, Hb 2’® (strengthened by and regarded, like 
the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative) ; Est 8®. 

ifi) At the heginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section CiCl 
of it. The special form of the finite veib which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 

^ On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally 
ns absolute object, see above, w); cf. the sefema e^j/moio^eWm treated in con- 
nexion with the government of the verb in § 117P, g. 

2 In Ez a perfect appears to be continued by moans of an iniinitive 

construct; but the text is quite eoiTupt j Oornill reads jUf) pipp 
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absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &cd : — > 
hi) (“) an emphatic imperative,® e. g. (thou shalt, ye shall), 
observe Dt 5^®; ”'’i 3 | (thou shalt) rmmSer, Ex 13®, 20® (the full form 
occurs in Df6'^ !>i“ 1 W' 3 n ; 7^ n' 3 ]R nbt) • Lv 2 «,:Nu 4®, 25’^. Dt 

2 K 5’®, Is 38^ Jer 2®, followed by & perfect consecutive] Jos i'®, 
2 K 3'®, Is 7^ 14®^ (pai*allel with nn imperative] in Na 2® three 
imperatives follow). But 4 142® may be only an incorrect 
spelling of imperative.® 

CC ifi) ^or the jussive, Lv 6V Nu 6®, 2 K ii^®, Ez 23^® ; of. also Pr 17'® 
(fri £(5 rather wieei). 

del (y) Eor the cohortative, Is 22^®^ (the exclamation of the 

mockei’); Ez 3i®V 23^“^“*“ j pei’kaps also Jer 31® ('Tl^^n).f 
Ce (S) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e. g. 2 K 4^® ye shall 
eat and leave thereof ] 19®® (Is 37®®), 2 Oh 3 also in indignant 
questions, Jb 40® shall he that cavitleih contend with the Almighty ? ® 
(on the addition of the subject cf, the Bern, below); Jer 3* and 
thinhest thou to return agaiu to me ? Jer 7® '^* (six infinitives, continued 
by means of the cowsecMifra ; cf. § 112 0). 


(e) For any historical tense (like the Latin historic infinitive) in 
lively narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still 
taking place in present time, e. g. Hos 4® swearing and breaJcmg faith, 
and Mllmg, and stealing, and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); i o'* (after a, perfect)] Is 21®, 59'*, Jer 8*®, 14*®, Jb 15®®; cf. 
further Jer 32®®, Ec 4®. — InEz 23®”, Pr 12^, 15®®, and 2 g‘V the infinitive 
absolute is best rendered by the passive. 


1 Of. also sueli infinitives in. Erench. as w# (page so and so, &c.), s’adresser . . . , 
as m4/?er des colears / - : ; . " 

2 Pi’EtorinsjOp. ci&,p. 547 ; the extraordinarily common use of the infinitive 

form gafoS in the sense of an imperative, jussive, or cohortative has long since 
caused it to be compared with the Arab, fa'dli. It thus appears that the 
infin. qapl in Hebrew could be used from early times as a kind of fixed, 
invariable TVord of command. t ■ 

® In Ez 2131, for ^]j0 infinitives construct “I'Dn, (beside ^ 350 ) 

read with Cornill the infinitives absolute “iDH, &c. The lC®thibh probably 
intends “T'Dn , &c. 

* 111 3 S 313 the infinitive construct appears to bo used instead of the 
cohortative, hut should certainly bo read for Also in i K 2233 

(2 Oh 1 8 * 3 ), which was formerly included under this lioad (I will cUsguiso 
myself and go into the battle) , rend , 

3 In Jb 54^3 in a similar question instead of the infinitive eonstr. wo should 

rather expect the infinitive absolute ("ibKH'), unless with the LXX and Vulg. 
the participle with the article is to be road. 
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Eem. The Subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when 
takes the place of the finite verb, e, g. Lv 67 , ISTu ifi®®, Dt 15®, rp 17®, Pr 17^^, 

Jb 40®, Ee 4®, Est 9^. So, probably, also in Gn 17^®, Ex 12^®, although here 
according to | I3i a might also be taken as an object with a passive 
verb; of. Est 3^®, In 1825®®'®® the subject follows an infinitive absolute 
which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, see above, c. 

The I'nfinitive Gonstruct 

1. The infinitive construct, like the infinitive ahsolute, may also ft 
represent a nomen verhale {^ 4^ a), hut of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (cf. §113 a). Its close relation 
with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readiness with 
"which the infinitive construct may he used for any case whatever ; 
thus, 

(а) As the nominative of the subject, e.g, Gn 2’*^ rii\l1 

, literally, noi good is the being of man m his se^aratmi ; 
Gn 30’®', 1 S 23®’, Is Pr 17®®, (but cf. 21® into in the 
Same statement); 4“ 32® prop, there is not a coming mar unto thee, 
hut the text is probably corrupt. With & feminine predicate, i S i8®^j 
J er 2^h 

(б) As genitive, e. g. Eg 3“* I^SD fijl a time of mourning h 

and a time of dancing Gn 2’^, 29”, Neh I2‘*®, 2 Ch 24'*. This 
equally includes, according to § loi a, all those cases in which the 
infinitive construct depends on a preposition (see below, d) [and 
Driver, Tenses, ^ 206]. 

(c) As accusative of the object, e. g. i K 3^ ^"31 I know C 
not the going out or the coming in (I know not how id go out and come 
in) ; Gn 21®, 31“ Nu 2o®h Is (even with n^), Jer 6'^'’, .Jb 15^® 

(cf. for the use of the infinitive ahsolute as object, §113/); as 
accusative with a verb expressing fullness, Is ii®. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, d 

iv Tw eivat, Sta to cTvat, &c.) may usually he resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Nu 35^® m his meeting 

him, i. e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gn 27® Is 30*^® 

DStpKO 1^2 because ye despise", Jer 2^ because thou sayest\ 

Gn 27^ a7id his eyes were dim Jns‘]D from seeing, Le. so that he could 

"■not see. ' . . 

This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in con- C 
nexion with 3 or | to express time-determinations (in English resolved 
into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the infinitive with 
or is resolved into a causal clause), especially after '’lip. (see the 
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examples; § iii g), e.g. i S 2 ^ when they %vere in 

Bgyp ; Gn 24®“ ''31 ♦ . Dj|n“ri« nkn? ''np. and xt came to pass, 

lohexi 7 ie saw (pi'op. in the seeing) the ring . . and when he heard 
(prop, ill his hearing), &c. 

f But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with Starting from the fundamental meaning of i. e. 
direction towards something, infi.nitives with ^ serve to express the 
most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very commonly also (with 
a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning of the 
to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like the infinitive 
absolute used adverbially, §113/4, and the Latin gerund in ~ndo) 
to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances in the 
Kemarks. 

fr Eem. i. The original meaning of the ^ is most plainly seen in those 
infinitives with !? which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of 
a final clause), e.g. Gn 11® and the Lord came doicxi, rik“)b to see the city ; 

also with a change of subject, e.g. 2 S 12^° and thou hast taken the xvife ofUxiak 
the Ilium 'fjb ni'nb to he (i.e. that she may be) iinj wife ; cf. Gn 28b 

Jer 38^° (ffliob). — if there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with b> it is 
■ placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. 61142®, 47^, 
Nu 22®o, Jos 2®, 1 S 16® with ; Ju 15^®, i S 17=^® with rhv^. 
h 2, Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning 
towards an object may be seen in the combination of the verb njn to he, 
with _b and an infinitive. In fact may mean, either (a) he ims in 

the act of, he was about to (as it wei’e, he set himself), he teas readij, to do some- 
thing, or Qf) he or it icas appointed or compelled, &c., to do the action in question. 
In the latter case nifc'Jlb corresponds to the Latin /aciendwjn erat, ef. also 
the English I am to go. In both cases iTil (as elsewhere when copula) is 
often omitted. 

i Examples of (a) Gn 1512 Ninb ti'Dfn ■'np. and when the sun was going down 
■ (just about to set) ; 2 Ch 26® D'nb^ {^Tip '11)1 and he set himself to seek God 
(here with the secondary idea of a continuous action) ; with the omission, of 
ffn Is 38®®, nin) f/ie Lord is ready to save tne; i S 14®! (?), Jer 51^®, 

^ 25®"* (et foedus suum xnaxiifestaturus est ds) ; Pr i82*(?), 19® (kStsb coxisemturus 

1 Of. § 45 fir, according to which the close union of the b -with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (3R3b with a firmly closed syllabic, as opposed to 
3h3|l 3h33, &e,) seems to point to the formation of a special now verbal 
form. Quite distinct are the few examples "where the infinitive with b serves 
to express time, as Gn 24®® 3'iy flissb at fAe erenifide (prop, at tho time of the 
return of evening); of. Dt 23^®, Ex 14% Ju 19®® | 2 S 18®® wAen Joah sent tho 
hinges servant. 
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est, unless we simply read with the LXX) ^ ; so®, Ec 3'*® gwod 

futurum est‘, 2 Ch ii®, 12^2 (ia a negative statement) ; in a question, Est 7® 
(ivill he even . . . Cf. also I S 4^®. 

Of (5) Jos 2® “liUpi) "lyiin ''n^V amZ ike gate was to le shut (had to bo shut) ; 
Is 37® ^109®. 2 Mostlj' with the omission, of n)n, e.g. 2 K 4^® HD 

T)^ what is to be done for thee^ wowZdesf thou be (lit. is it to be) 

spoken for to the king, &c. ? 2 K 13’® n^3nS loas fo mife equivalent to thou 
shoiildcst have smitten ; Is 5*, ^ 32®, 68^® (?), Jb 30® {habifandum est us), i Ch 9®®, 
10’®, 22®, 2 Ch (?), 1 122, 19®, 36^® (?), Ho 9®®, Hb In a question 2 Ch 19® ; 
after i Ch 5^, 15®; after pN i Ch 23®®, 2 Ch and frequently. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with ^ dei)onds 
on the idea of an obligation or ijermission (or prohibition) ; especially in such 
forms of expression as 2 S '',11 T\Tfi 'Siy it was upon me, i. e. it would 
have been my duty to give thee, &c. ® ; cf. Mi 3® (2 Ch 13®) it is mi for you to (i. o. 
ai’G ye iiot bound to)?'^ with a negative, 2 Ch 26^® '51 it pertaineth not 

unto thee, TJzrdah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but only to the iniests; also ^ pK 
with an infinitive expi-esses it is not permitted (nefm oat), may not, e.g. Est 4® 
for none might enter-, S®, i Ch 15®;® b pN with an infinitive is used 
in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is not feasible, not possible, e.g. 
in.^f- 40®, Ec 3^^, 2 Ch ® — With either meaning can be used instead of 
pK, e.g. Am 6“ ‘l''3]n!3 iib nefas est, to make mention of the name of the Lord ; 
but Ju for it icas not possible to drive out, &c., perhaps, however, the text 
originally stood as in Jos 17^® ; i Ch 15®. 

J P. Haupt { 8 B 0 T., Pi-overbs, p. .52^ lines 10 ff. ; Critical Notes on Esther, 7). 170, 
on 7®) considers it j>oSsibie that here and in Pr 2®, 6®'*, 7®, Ib®®, 30^ ““j as well as 
in 14®®, 1721 before a noun, the ? is a survival of the emphatic with an 
imperf, which is 6sj)eeially common in Arabic. In that ease must be 

I’ead i- 0. ^ But all the above instances can be taken as infini- 

tives with ^ without difficulty. 

^ Somewhat different are the cases where ^ n'’n with the infinitive (which 
is then used exactly as a substantive) implies to bemne something, i.e. to moe't 
•with a particular fate, as Nu 24®2 (of. Is 5®, 15®?) masting, for which 

elsewhere frequently HSK'b and the like ; probably also 'P 49’^ 1*^ 

explained in this way, the n’Tl being omitted. 

® 2 S 4’® {c 7 ii dandim erat mild) appeal’s to be similar ; it may, however, bo 
bettor, with Wellhausen, to omit the "IK’S . 

^ But in I S 23“ after and our part shall be the infinitive without b 
stands as the subject of the sentence; . , 

® Quite different of course ai’e such eases as Is 37® ITipb Tlbl and there is 
not strength to bring forth', cf, Hu 20®, Eu:4^./.. 

® In 2 S 14^® jyK {=W)^:itis, there is) is used in a similar sense after DK, the 

negative particle of asseyer'ation, 0/ « is nof iiossibie to turn to the right 

hand or to the left, . , 
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1)1 3. Afiu'fcher class comprises the very numerous cases, in wMoh the infini- 

tive with ^ is used as the object^ of a governing verb, hence, again, for 
direction which an action takes. The verbs (or conjugations) which occur 
most frequently in this combination with js and an infilnitive are ; (with 
an infinitive without i), e, g. Dt Jos 3’;, to begin, 

(pi'Op. fo odd) to coniimte, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive 
without 5 , as Gir 4^®, 37®, 1 S 3®, Jb 27®, &c, ; ^'in to cease from, to desist ; 

fh’S to complete, to make an end of; DDiR to be finished; to come near to, 

Gn 12!^ ; /tasfen (with an infinitive without |) Ex 2^®) ; HSt? to be willing 

(with an infinitive without ^ Is 28^®, 30®, Jb 39®) ; to xoill, to desire ; }ND 
to refuse {to be nmoilUng) ; K^ip 3 to seek ; bb) to be able (with an infinitive without 
!), e.g. Gn 24®°, 37^, Ex 2®, 18®®, Nu 22®®, Jb 4®) ; {jQi with an accusative of the 
person in the sense of to give up to same one, to cause, or him to do some- 
thing, e.g. Gn 20®, ip 16^’- (with an infinitive abs, Jb 9^®, see § 113 d), UT to 
understand how to do something (in Jb 3® is analogous) ; 

to learn ; H-lp to wait, expect (with a change of subject, e. g. Is 5® and he waited 
for it to bring forth grapes). 

n tYe must fiu-ther mention here a number of verbs in Hiph'il (partly 
denominatives), which express an action in some definite direction (cf. § 53/), 
as b'''n3n to do greatly, to make (it) low, to make (it) high, to 

make (it) deep, p^n'in tojnafce (it) far, distant, lS'lp'’n to make (it) good (with an 
infinitive without 33®, but i S 16®’, in the same combination, with 5 ) ; 
D'bP'n to do anything early (ip 127®, along with its opposite inx to do something 
late, with an infinitive without [>) ; n 3 in to make (it) much, xban to make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Ch 26®®),® &e. 

® This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this 
kind (see the examples above) the b may he omitted, and the infinitive con- 
sequently stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, c). However, 
the connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more 
emphatic (hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the 

looser addition of the infinitive with b ; thus yitDB® ttV Is 28®® is equiva- 
lent to they desired not obeying (HS also with the infin, abs. in Is 42®'® ; cf. 
§ 11?, d); butybK®?) x!? Ez 20® rather expresses they could not make up their 
mind as to hearkening. When connected with 5 , the governing %'ei'b has 

a. more indej)cndent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object. 

® In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in 
the infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only 
a subordinate adverbial statement, and is therefore best renclex-ed in English 
by an advei-b ; e. g, Gn 27®® how is it that thou hast found it so quickly ? (prop, 
how thou hast hastened to find 1 ), Gn 31®'® wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So 
frequently with n 3 ^n (^ — often, abundantly), Ex 36®, i S 1®®, 2 K 21®, Is 55®, 
Am 4*, ip 78®®, &c. ; with (^=again), Dt 30®, I E 13^®, Ho ii®, Ezr 9®® ; cf. 

also 2 S 19^, Jor i®®, Jn 4®, and the analbgous instances in § 120 g ; also 2 Iv 2® 
ihnu hn.ftt, fishtid a hard thi-nn. 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with {) is very frequently used in a much looser 0 

connexion to state motives, attendant circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions (like the Latin gerund 
in -do; cf./) must frequently bo turned by that or a gerund; e.g. i S 12^'’' 

in asjcing you a Mng; 19®, 2 Gn 3^2^ 34’’-’®, Ex 23^, 

Lv Nu i4se, 2 S 3“, i K a»f-, i4«, Jer 447'-, f 63^, 78I8, loi®, I03» 

104^^''-, 1 1 1®, Pr 2®, 8®^, iS®, Neh 13^®. Sometimes the infinitive with b is used 
in this way simply by itself, e.g. 1 Gh 12® as the roes upon the mountains “inoS 
(as regards hasting) in siviftness ; Gn 2®, 2 S 14®® (i 5 ;'ni 5 ) ; Is ai^ ; Jo 

Pr 2®, 262 and so very frequently the infinitive lbK .^5 clicendo which has 

become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce direct narration (in the sense 
of thus, as follows).'^ 

5. In a number of instances — especially in the later books — the infin.jli 
constr. with appears to be attached by Waw (like the infinitive absolute, 

§ 113 S'), as the continuation of a pi-evious finite verb. In moat examples of 
this kind it is, however, evident that the infinitive with b virtually depends 
on an idea of intention, effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the 
sense, is contained in what has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes 
also elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (awZ if.^ai too) ; thus e.g. Ex 32®® 

(if the text be right) your hand to-day (so. with an offering) /or Z 7 ie Lord . . . 
and that to bring a blessing upon you, i. e. that ye may be blessed ; cf. i S 25®’- 
(otherw'ise in verses 26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see 
§ 113 e) ; f 104®!,* Jb 34®, Ec 9I, Neh gi®, 2 Ch fL—In Lv 

might be regarded as an exj>lanatory addition to tbe command contained in 
verse gb ( — this prohibition of wine before the sorviee shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.) ; but pi'obably the text has been 
disturbed by a redactor. — In 2 Ch 30® depends on the idea of receiving 

a favour wdiich lies in d'’Bn']b. On the other hand, in i S 8^® it is sufficient 

to explain and in order to appoint them, unto himfor captains of thousands (sc. he 
•will take them). In 13445^® translate awd tie (Cyrus) sZiaZZ perform all my 
pleasure, and that in saying of Jerusalem, &c, - 

3. The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented Q 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
tbe context, or from the character of the principal tenses; cf. e.g. Gn 2 * 
these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, L]X“i3n;a when 
ilmj were created (prop, in their being created) ; Jii 6’*’ ''-‘il until 

^ “ibK.b is very often so used after in the Priestly document (Gn8’®, 
17®, &c., and numberless times in the legal parts of Exod., Lev., and Num,)— a 
ploonusm which is not surprising considering the admittedly prolix and 
formal stylo of the document, 

* When Delitzsch on ^ 104®^, referring to Hb i”, explains the infinitive 
with b as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrasHca (equiva- 
lent to Jlagiiaturi sunt a deo citum swum), this is, in point of fact, certainly 
applicable to this and a few other: places mentioned above ; but all these 

I)assages, in which the infinitive with Sv follows, are to be distinguisiiod 
from the cases treated above under A, where the infinitive with [j without Waw 
corresponds to a Latin gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio 
’oeriohrasUca. 
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7 come unto thee, and loving forth, &g. Of. i S i8^® {^when she should 
have been givevb)] 2 K 2\ Ho *7^ 

T Eom. I. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described 
above itnder d, are almost always continued in the further course of the 
narrative by moans of the finite tej' 5 , i. e. by an independent sentence, not by 
a co-ordinate infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a con- 
junction, which corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. 
Thus the infinitival construction (frequently even with a change of subject) 
is continued by a perfect (with i 4 ?), Jer 9^® because they have forsaken 
my law . . . and have not obeyed my voice; Gn 3910, i S 24^^, Ami"; 

without db 2S® (perf. after b and infin.) ; by a perfect with I (cf. § iis i 
and a) Am iH '31 iSin“i 3 y because he did pursue Ms brother ivith the sword, 
and did cast off continually all pity {a frequentative perfect ; for examples of 
the perfect consecutive proper see Gn 27^®, Ju 6'*®, i S lo®, 2 K 18®® [Is 36^’’'], 
always after f come) ; by a simple impei-fect, e.g. Pr (after 2) ; 
Is (after Dl ''3 in the day,& temporal phrase which has hei’e become 
equivalent to a prej)osition) ; Is 5®* (after 3), 10®, I3®, 14*5, 45!, 455^ i S 2*, 
Pr 2®, 5*, S*! (always after b) by an imperfect consecutive, e. g, Gn 39^® and 
it came to pass, Knpxi ^hp‘'*p''")n 3 as I lifted up my voice and cried, that . . . ; 

1 Kro®, Jb 381® (after'f)) ; iKigiH Is sS®, Jb sS*-® (after 3 ) ; Is 30’*, .Ter 7®®, 
Ez 34® (after jy)). 

.S* 2. The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance 

of the noun- element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative 
(except in the compound which lias come to be used as a preposition, 
without, Nu 33*®, Pr i (/), but by originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with [5 prefixed (hut also Hu 14'^® ''n|j3p), e. g. Gn 3®! ^ ■lSp“! 33 X '’iR_b 3|5 not to 
cat of it; in a final sense, 4^® lest any finding Mm should smite Mm; only in 

2 K 23®® is b repeated befoz-e the infinitive. In f 32® (if the text be right) ^33 
negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which is understood. 

§ 1 X 5 . Construction of file Infinitive Com tviih 
Subject mid Object, 

a 1. Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113 a), the cliai’acter of the 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown hy its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and, hence in transitive verbs" the accu- 
sative of the object, e.g. Nu.g^® on the day the 

^ The great frequency , of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical 
books, is due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangcmGnt 
of the parnilGl members in the two halves of the verse, i. e. in the instances 
given, the finite verb ai end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel 
with the infinitive at the tegfinn'ingr of the first. In this way the verbal form 
necessarily became separated from the 1, and consequently the imperfect 
had to be used instead of the perfect consecutive. Such a parallelism of the 
external and internal members of a verse is frequent also in other cases, and 
•was evidently felt to be an elegance of ul6vated--poe tic or prophetic — style. 

2 4-^ A ■1-1^0 -rsnf.K a; 'nns«. xilflTl.-. RPA S T2l f!!- 
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tabernade was reared up ; i S 19^ ^ttat iJie^ should slay 

David; Gii 14^'^, 19®®, Ex 38^% 1 K 12'% 15^; with a negative, e.g. 
Lv 26^“ '’) 3 ^Ytp'*? 3 “nN so that ye will not do all ????/ command-’ 

mmfe; with the accusative of the personal pronoun, c. g. I)t 29’® 

that he niay establish thee; Gn 25^®, Jer 24'^ ; with a verbal 
suffix, e.g. Ex 2i^ to hill me; Jer 38=® that he would ; 

«0i5 cause me to return (on the suffix, of. c). In Is 49" the olyeet even 
precedes the infinitive with I? ; on this order cf. the note on § ii4r.— * 

If the verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive may also take 
the same, e. g. Gn 41®® riKT^-flK sjrtvM D'nSx ynin fora^mcli as 
God hath shoiced thee all this; DtzD^. 

Eein. I. The object after the infinitivo e.onatruot mnst also always be ^ 
regarded as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in 
all the above examples) by the nota acciisativi , and when therefore the 
substantive in question might easily be taken as the genitive qf the odject 
governed by the infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Px’ 21^® 
Dggip TiVE^y to do judgement. Against regarding it as a' genitive, %vhich is in 
itself possible (the doing, the exemting of judgement') , is the fact (a) that elsewhere 
the nota accusatin is so frequently added ; (j>) that in such a case the secondary 
fonns of the infinitive, such as nk") for (^'’Ss) nk") Gn 48^1 (cf. ^ iox®,Pr 16’®), 

would be unintelligible; (c) that ceidain infinitive forms, if they were to be 
regarded as in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qames 
S without exception, xvhereas, when connected wdth suffixes (i, e. with real 

f gonitive.s; cf. § 33 c), this Qames necessarily becomes S^iodr, e. g. Gn 18®® 

j to slay the righteous (never as ; cf., on the other hand, above, 

1 5 2 44 ®®* Similarly in such cases as Is 3^^ (•/' 50Q in.stead 

j of Q'Sy we should rather expect if the infinitivo were regarded as 

j in the construct state, and D'lSy as the genitive. Hence also in cases like ‘ 

Is 58® (n|b^' for nS^') We must assume, with Sellin, op. eit., p, 78, a merely 
; ‘ external phonetic connexion’ and not the genitive construction, 

i 2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of j? 

i Jer 39^^) only the suffix of the ist pers. sing, (besides the above 

I examples cf. also i S 3^®, 27Q 28®, Hu 2'®, 1 Ch 12^'^, fee.) and plural; e.g. 

to destroy us, I)t x®’’' (immediately after ^Jink so that is* 
douhtle.ss a verbal not a «o?<?r-sixffix, although in form it might be cither) ; 

I Ku 16’®, Ju 13®® (after fsn). Elsewhere the pronominal object i.s 

I *V * T ^ t< 

j api)ended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gn 25®® DflN px'op* 

I in the hearing them ; '*nk fiynb to Jcnoic me, Jer 24"^) or in the form of a noxm- 

( suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost always, whenever 

i the context excludes the possibility of a mi!suiider.stimding; e.g. i 81 2c®® 

inbn!? (prop, for his .smiting) to s^nite him, not, a.s t.he form might also moan, 

I ■ m order that he might smite-, cf. i K 20®® ; with the suffix of the 3rd sing. fern. 

( IN'u 22®® ; of the 3rd plur. Jos ic®®, 2 S 21®, ko. Hence also the suffixes of the. 

! 2nd sing, with the infinitive, a.s '?|ri' 3 np Jor cf. Mi 6*®, and even 

f to magnify thee, 3 OB -di must certainly be x'ogai'ded as wominai not retoaZ suffixes. 

The connexion of the iioun-snffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive. 
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was so fully established, that it could he used not only in such strange cases, 
ns Gn37^ xi? ihey could not speak to Mm 'peaceably, cf. Zc 3^ 

: i2Db'?. to be an adversary to him, but ultimately even in the ist sing., as in 
Nu ^0 rjhe ryie leave [Dt 2^ xb he tdll not perform the duty of 

a husband’s brother unto me ; i Ch 4'^® 'Sify grieve me !] 

d 3. The power of governing like a vei'b is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully 
acquired the value of nouns, e. g. Is 11® nin 5 “JlX (prop, to know the Lord) 
the knoidedge of the Lord ; ''JlX to fear me, Dt 4'®, 3®®, iq^®; an accusative 

follows Dt loi®-^®, Is 56® (cf, also i K 10®, Ho 3I) j ilMn!? Is 30®®; 

Dt 1®’^; after verbal nouns formed with the prefix D (cf, 
§ 45 e), Nu 10®, Is 13I®, Am 4^h Ez 17®. The accusative of the object likewise 
remains after infinitives (or their secondary forms) which have the article, 
e. g. Gn 2®, Jer 22^®, or a suffix, e. g, Gn 5*, &e., aS^-®, 29^® 30^®, 38®, 2 S 3^h 

Is 29I®. ■ 

C 2. The subject of the action repi’esentecl by the infinitive is mostly 
placed immediately' after it, either in the genitive ov nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33 c) whenever it has the foi’m of a 
noun-suffix, and also when the infinitive has the termination of the 
constr. st. fern. sing, (see/); probably also in many other cases, whore 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, and 
accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject of 
the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when it 
is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and accoi'ding to 
certain indications (see g) very probably in many other instances. 

jy Eem. I, Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the 
^ connective form are Dt i®® Hin) prop, in the Lord's hating us-, 

cf. 7®, Gn 19”, I K 10®, Is 13®®, 47®, Ho 3®, Am The subject of the 
infinitive is probably also to bo regarded as genitive in such case.s as Ex 17^ 
and there was no water Dyn nhl^b/®r the people to drink (prop, for the drinking 
of the people), and in cases like Gn 16^® (”\ 5 n > Gn 16®, Ex 19^, Nu 20®-^. 

33®®, I K 6b ^ 133', 2 Ch 7®, &e. 

m 2. Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an 
insei'tion, and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Jb 34®® 

’Sys DJJi insnij that the loorkers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop, for 
the hiding themselves there the workers of iniquity) j cf. Gn 34I®, Nu 35®, 
Dt 19®, Ju 9®, 2 S 24''®, 76^®, and below, i. The subject is likewise to be 

regarded as a nominative, whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive by 

means of a pretonie Qames (cf. 6 above), e. g. 2 S i9®® A 3 f 3 “^K D’lb'S. 

t In Gn 24®® the subject of nk"}!? is wanting (but iyDTO follows) ; the 
original reading was undoubtedly iJlk"i 3 , and the text is now in a state of 
confusion ; verse 30 « should come, before verse 2Qh. In Gn 19®®, 25®®, Ex (f', 
I3®h 1 S 18’®, Jer 41®, 42* the siibject, altliough iiot indicated, is easily 

supplied from the context. The Infinitive in sueh cases is best rendered in 
;■;:^■h!ngli^ffi\;byA,'pwslYer '.b:;, 
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since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens^veei should rather expect 
DwJj according to § 102/. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 
elsewhere also as notoinative is again (see above, &) probable, since in. siicli 
forms as TOn Dfc 25^®, Is 14®, "I'Dri &c., the protonic Qames is retained 
without exception, whereas on the analogy of ''n‘’ 5 n Ez 24®®, Jer23®®, 

we should expect n'' 3 nj 'T’Cnj if the infinitive were regarded as a nomeii 

regens. Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the thorough correctness 
of the Masoretie punctuation) rendered possible even before a following 
genitive, because that vowel was cliaracteristic of tlie form? It is at ail 
events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings,^ a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously 
made in the case of most infinitives, e, g. in unchangeable forms like 
^b|?, Cflp, &c. 

3. When both a subject and an object are connected with the h 
infinitive, the I'ule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, iu: such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in fi)jnay be either 
in the genitive or in tlie nominative. The noun-suffixes ag{iin are, of 
coui’se, to be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gn 39'® as I lifted 

up my voice (cf, i K 13'*^ and the examples, Gufi^ &c., enumerated 
above, under d), and so also substantives which follow a connective 
form, Dt i^", &c.; see above, d and/. 

On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in. the i 
nominative in such cases as Is 10^® ® 

should shake them that lift it up (for the plur. cf, §124 Is), not 

as would be expected (see g above), if were in the genitive; 
cf. zS 14’®, Jb33^b And so pi-ohably also in other cases, as Gns’', 
13’", Jos 14^, I K 13^ 2 E 23“, Is 32b The subject is separated from 
the infinitive by an insertion (and consequently mu.st necessarily be in 
the nominative ; see g above), e, g. in Jer 2ib 

Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, k 
find then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent eoropleinent, e.g. 

Is 20^^ flaqp wKm Sm-gon smt Mm', On Jos 14’*, 3 S 18®®, Is 5®"*, 

■ip 36®, Pr 25®. In Nu 34®® the subject follows an inflnitive whieh has a noun- 
snfiix in place of the object. 

§ 116 . The Participles. 

Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 1 13), p. 6 ff,, and ICahan, p. i 1 if. 

1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle O 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 

® In Arabic, where the ease-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either gaWit ZaMin (gen. of subj.) ‘.^mran (acc.). 
liter-ally Zaid's killing' Amr,:Oi' gaflit'AmnwCgen. of obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj,;, 
or even (with article) Zaidnn (nom. of subj.) ‘Amran (acc. of obj.). 
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and most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to re|>resent definite I'elations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not repi’esenting, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or state), but one which is in some way connected with ah aotio 7 i or 
activity. ThejparieaipZa indicates a person or thing conceived 

as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
particijile passive, on the other hand, indicates the person or thing in 
a state which has been brought about by external actions. 

h Eem. That the language was fully conseioi^s of the difference between 
a state implying action for effected by external action) and mere passivity, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be foi’med from the 
purely stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form qatjl 
or Qaioi (SbSS , &c.), whereas the transitive Qal to hate, although it coincides 
in form with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle s), nevertheless forms 
a participle active and participle passive (cf. the feminine — 

In cases where the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, 
they are by no means synonymous. When the Assyrians are called in Is 28^''^ 
men of stammering Kps, a character is ascribed to them wliich is 
inseparably connected with their personality. On the other hand ri^S 

.Ter 2o’, describes those about the prophet as continually engaged in casting 
ridicule upon him. Of. also ^ 9^® (' 03 ^) with 50®® (‘* 03 ’^)^ 

C On the diffcronce between the participle as expressing siwiple duration and 
the imperfect as expressing propressioc duration, ef. what has been stated 
above in § 107 d. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used — especially 
in the later books, ef, e,g. Neh 6”, 2 Oh 17^^— where we should expect the 
action to bo divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect 
the iinite verb. But the substitution of the participle for the tempiis historicum, 
which becomes customary in Aramaic (ef. Kautzsch, Oratmn. des Bibl.~Aram., 
§ 76. 2, d and 0), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 

d 2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either as 
an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context. Thus may mean either moriens (Zc ii“), or mortmis 
(so commonly; with the article regularly = i/m dead man), or 
onoriturns (Dt p-) ; 1^3 coming, come Gn 18^^, &c., veniurus i S 2®*, &c.; 

falling, but nho falle^i, Ju 3®®, i S 5®, and ready io /aZ/ (threaten- 
ing ruin, Is 30''', Am 9“). For other examples of perfect participles 
see Gn 27®®, 43’® ( 3 |?n cf. Ezr ivMcli 

were come again from tbe captivity) ; Gn 35®, Ex ii®, Zc i2\ p I37S 
Pr 8®, Jb i2‘‘ (NQp), and see «'i below. For future participles see 
Gn 41®®, I KxS'V Is 5®, Jon i®, &g., probably also 'HpS Gn 19” On 
the /wiMrwn Amia!na (esp, after QSn) see p below. 

C (&) Of the passive participles, that of Qal {e.g. 3 !in 3 scriptus) 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially AhpA'qZ, sometimes to 
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a LatiB gerundive (or to an adjective in -MHs), e. g. meiimubts, 
to he fearedy SzQ, ] desiderandus {desiderahilis) Qn 

1 9^V eremid'us \j/ 102^“ ; , usually natus, but also (lilce 

^Vi p'ocreandiiSj nascihirus i K 13^ 22^'^; terrihilis! 

^ 89®; abomioaMe Jh 15’® ; aestimandus Is 2®; 

tliat may ho eaten {tm animal) Lv ii^^. In Pual lamlandus, 

ivorthy to he praised i8^. In Hojdialf 2 S 20®' ^ 

Draan; Is 12® Qv<in:niD.i ■ / ' ' 

3. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, j 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when ' 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the . 
accusative, or with the prej)osition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e. g. i S 18^® hating Damd ; 

Gn 42'"®; with the suffix of the accusative, e. g. that made me 
Jb 31*® ; ’liNh 'p to/io seetli us ? Is 29^® (in Is 47*" ''3Kh is abiionnal) ; 
ruling them \f/ 68®®, sometimes also with the article, e. g. yjr 18^' 
girdeth me (LXX o Kparamv /xe) ; Dt 8^^"^®, 13®-'', 20’, 

2 S i®‘, Is 9'® (where, however, Cheyne omits the article), 63^^ V' 81”, 
103^, Dn II®; followed by a preposition, e. g. i K 9®® 01^3 ^vhich 
hare ride over the people] 2 K 20® NSh 'Sin behold^ I will heal thee? 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see tlie title at the 
head of § 113), p. 40 ff., shows that the participle when construed as a mrh 
expresses a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular 
eases, historieiil facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noirn 
(sees') indicates repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, 
and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form 9 a/e^ may take a,u 
accusative of the person or thing, if the Unite verb from wbich they 
are derived governs an accusative, e. g. Dt 34® full of 

the spirit of loisdom ] \}/ 5® 31^3 fSH fkat hath pleasure in wickedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the g 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
hy the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89 ct; and cf. 

§ 128 a;), e.g. ik 5’^ '5111^ tliot love thy name y also 

when a verbal adjective, e. g. Gn 22^® and often 

Such examples as !>? 3 i 3 , ' 1 Dn 3 , i 5 ^riD show plainly the origin of this 

gerundive use of the participle passive. A person or thing/e«mb dfisjVecif, or 
praised at all times is shown thereby to be tem'tie, desi'mWe, or pmsezeo?'//'?/, and 
therefore also to 6e /earn?, &c. 

® On the other hand, in Is. 11® as < 7 ie tcafera covering the sea, the 

i? serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Briver, Tmses, 5 i3S. V 0&s.l. Of. Habi 2^*. ^ 
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God ', Hb 2*^; with an infinitive, p i2p; with a noun-suffix (whioli, 
according to § 33 c, also represents a genitive), e. g. Gn 4^^ 

■whosoever Jindeth me (prop, my finder; cf. '''^V my maker ) ; 12® 
idiat bless that mrseth thee (but I’ead either or 

in the preceding clause) ; 27®*, i S 2^®, Is 63®’, 4 ' Jer 33®® 

read 'n^ 

Eem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place 
after the participles iniens and XS’ egrediens, since the verbs NIB and ^ 
in the sense of ingredi, egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative ; 
e.g. Gn 'SB that went in at the gate of Ms city, La ; after 

Cln 9^°, 34°^ 46®®, &c. — In poetic language the jjarticiple in the construct state 
may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, but also with any 
other specifications (especially of space) which othex-wise can only be made to 
depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition ; cf. Is 38^®, and 

frequently, d° down into the pit (the grave) ; ^ 8S® '1B[? ’’BBI^ 

that lie in the grave ; Dt 32^^^ (Mi 7^'^) ; i K 2’, 2 K those that came in (or went 
out) on the sabbath, Pr 2^ i Ch 5^®, &e.; instead of the construction with "fD, 
e. g. Is 59®® {those who turn from transgression), Mi 2®. 
i These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the foinn of a noun- 
suffix, e. g. tp (for D^ip^) that rise up against me ; cf. Ex 15'’’, Dt 33^’, 

^ 44®, Ex 32®®, Is I®® n'B^ her co 7 iverts ; \p 53® (t|3h) ; Pr 2®® all that go 

unto her ; the construction is especially bold in Is 29® H'Bli'bB all that 

fight against her and her stronghold (for 'D"!?!?) d'’K3jfn“!?3) ; y' loa® even 

with a participle Po'al, they that are mad against me (?), but read pei’haps 

with Olshausen 'SijinJD who pierce me. — In Is i®® as a terebinth nby nbnb fading 
as regards its leaf, it remains doubtful whether is in the absolute state, 
and consequeiitly n!?D in the accusative, or whether it is to be regarded as 
construct state, and vbv as the genitive. In the latter case it would be 
analogous to Pr 14® (see /^), 

4 . The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, 
and take the deteranining word in the accusative/ or may be connected 

1 When, as in Jb 40®®, the participle with tlie noun-suffix he that made 

him, also has the article (cf. § 1271), the anomaly is difSoult to understand, 
.since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being detei'mined 
by the article. — No less remarkable is the u.sb of the constr, st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer 33®® 'rik minister unto me {for wMcli 

there hs WS'D in verse 21). In Am 4®® an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, “IflK' n’K^y maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer 2*® njlp is supixosed to mean atthe time whenheled thee-, 

perhaps the perfect ('^Jin) should be read as in 6®®. In Ez 27®'®, the ancient 
veribions read ri”13^3 (n)l^y JioW i/mt arMwo/cen, instead of the difiicult 
nnB^b njl. in iTC 20^® read nB?y before n3ni n|n. 

® On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive con- 
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with it in the construct state, e. g. Ju i S 2'’®, Ez p* 
clothed in linen, cf. verse 3 El'''^§n EJ'aVn ; (even with a suffix ^^3^2 
rmt as regards his coat 2 S 15®^; with the participle following Ju i"); 
but Ez 9’^ the one clothed tvith Unm\ 2 S 13®' ”5?'?? 

rent in respect of clothes, equivalent to with their clothes rent (cf. 
Jer 41®); Nu 24VDfc 25'*’, Is 3®, 33®^ Jo i®, \|r 32^ ybrpfj'rew in 
respect of transgression, covered in respect of sin)’, with a 

suffix to the noun, Pr 1 4® ti ^3 7ie if/iai as p<3rrer5e m /m’ ways, 

Eem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive I 
of the cause, e.g. in Is niSpb burnt with fire % cf. <3-1141®, Ex 32*^; 

before a genitive denoting the author, e.g. Gn 24*^ nifT; qn 3 bhssecl of the Lord 
(but tp 11513 nirTib a'’ 3 ^“i: 3 j see § 121/); cf. Is 53b ip 22b Jb 14I (is^b 25^.); 
hence also ivitli noUh-suffixes (which are accoi-dingly genitive) Pr 9^® iT'Npi? 
tm- invited ones, i.e. those invited by her; of. 7^®, p zf'K 

5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun- 
clauses (which, according to § 1 40 e, desci’ibe established facts and 
states), in which the period of time intcndbd by the description must 
again (see above, d) he inferred from the context. Thus : 

(a) As present, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Ec 1*^ )1 
N 3 “liii Tibn n*i'n one generation goeih, and another generation cometh ; and the earth 

ahidetli (ITlD'y) for ever ; cf. verse 7 ; also to represent incidental (continuous) 
occurrences which are just haiJjiening, Gn 3®, 16® (I am f eeing) ; 32‘b Ex 9^b 

1 S 16^®, 23^, 2 K 7®, Is ; when the subject is introduced by the emphatic 
demonstrative Hlin behold! (§ 1000 and § 103 &), e.g. Gn 16^^ n"jn 7 { 2 n behold, 

thou art with child, kc. ’, 27*® ; frequently also in circumstantial clauses (con- 
nected by Traw), cf. § 141 e, e.g. Gn 15®, &c. 

(&) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun- 
clauses, e.g. Ex 20^® nSipn'nX dyrfi’dl andall the people saw the tkunder- 
ings,ka.; iKi®; i n negative statements, e.g.Gn 39®®^; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e. g. Gn 39®®^ (‘^f- ^he frequent combination of the participle 

with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gn 32®® bDtin 

ndiich: saidst y tf’, 16®®, 35®-®, 36®®, 48®®, 2 S 15®®, &c.) { sometimes again (see n) 
in cimimstanUal el&xises, especially those representing actions or states which 
occurred simultaneously with other past actions, fee;, e.g. Gn and the two 

angels came to Sodom (i.©. while) Lot sdt^ fee,; i8®*®-®^-®®, 25®®, Ju 13®, 

2 Gh 22® ; also with the subject introduced by nSH 37b 41’b (On with 

a following adjective or participle to express an action constantly or occasion- 
ally rccin-ring, cf. §11321.) 

ic) To announce actions or events, e.g. iK 2®, 2 K 4^^ at this seU.’ion 
when the time cometh round, |2 flpdn I3IS thou shall embrace a son’, so after a 

specification of time, Gn 7b I5®b ® 7^b .19^®, 2® (h®®t in Is 23^®, where, after 

nb'Tl we should rather expect a perfect consecutive, it is better to explain 

slruction cf. below, §117 cc, fee , and § 121c, d. So also Neh 4®® is to bo 
understood, and the builders vreve 'i'’ 3 riD"!?y i 3 *in girded trery ona^ 

nufh his sword on Ms side, and building. \ 
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with Qimhi, as the six! sing. fem. of the perfoefc; on the fonn, cf. 

§ 4.+)'); or in relative clauses, Gn4i®-’, Is 5® what I am doing, i.e. am in the act 
of doing ; in a deliberative question, Gn 37®° ; but especially often when the 
subject is introduced by n|n (especially also if the .siibject be attached as 
a suffix to nsn as j '?|2n , &c.), if it is intended to announce the event- as 
imminent, or at least near at hand (and sure to happen), when it i.s called 
futunm instans, e.g.Gnd^'^, 15®, 20®, 24’®^-, 48^^, 50®, Ex 3^®, 8®®, 9®, 34'®, Jos2^®> 
.Tu 9®*, I S 3^^ 2 K 7“-, Is 3^, f*, 17’, Jer 30^®, Zc 2^®, 3® ; with a participle 

passive, 2 S 20®^ : cf. also §112 f. 

(/ Eenl. I. As the above examples show, a noun-elauso with a participle as 
^ 'predicate may have for its subject either a substantive dr a personal pronoun ; 
in both eases the participle, especially if thei'e be a certain emphasis upon it, 
may precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by nsn the subject 

may be either a substantive, or (e. g. Gn 37'’') a separate personal pronoun, or 
a suffix attached to HSH , In the same way, the subject may also be inti’oduced 

by (est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by pN 
(noh est) with.a suffix, . e.g. Ju 6®® if thou ivilt sdre j Gn 43® 

T} 3 ’'K"dK if thou wilt not. send ; i S 19®^.— •In such cases as Is 14®'^ n) 2 D 3 n 
the s^^dciied out hand is Ms, n‘' 2 a 3 n is not, like in &c., the predicate 

(in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject; 
cf. Gn 2®®, 45®®, Is 66®, Ez 20®®, Zc 7® (cf. § 126 k), whore the participle with 
the .article likewise refers to the present, also Nu 7®, Dt 3®®, 4®, &c., 1 S 4®®, 
where it refers to the past. In 1 E 12® and ai®® even in relative clauses 
: after, 

f 2, To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the past, the perfect 
n)n in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and 

similai'ly the inq^erfect (or the jusswe or the imperfect consecutive) 

is used to emphasize an action continuing in the future, e. g. Jb 1®^ 

the oxen (co\vs) were plowing', Gn 37®, 39®®, Ex 3®, Dt 9®^, Ju x®, i S 2®®, 
2 S 3®; the same occurs -with a ixassive participle, e.g. Jos 5®, Zc 3®; n)n' 
, with a participle is found e.g. in Is 2®; the jussive in Gn 109®® ;® and 
b"!'''! with a participle in Jn 16®®, Neh ib 

^ 3. The 2 }erso 7 ial pro 7 ioun which w'ould be expected as the subject of a participial 

clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, cf. 
Is 26®, ^ 16®, Jb.9®®) the pronoun of the 3rd pers. e.g. Gh 24®®, 37®®, 38®^, 
41®, i S 10®®, 15®®, Is 29® (the participle always after nSn) ; cf., moreover, 
Gn 32®, Dt 33®, 1 S 17®®, 20®, Is 33®, 4o®»,3«' 22®», 33®, 55®®, Jb 12®®-®® j®-, 25®, 26®.—- 
is omitted in Lv iiS®® ; H^n in. Is 32®®, Ez 8®®, Neh 9®; in a relative clause, 
Crii Is 34®. — The personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. m.asc. (HH^) is omitted 
in Hb 2®® ; the 2nd fem. (FlK) in Gn 20®® (where, however, for the participle 
nnsbl the 2nd fem. p>erf. nijdbl is to be read) ; the pronoun of the ist sing, 
in Hb 1® (?), Zc 9®®, Mai 2®® ; the "2nd plnr. (DiHK) i S 2®* (if the text be right), 
• 6®, Ez 13® (?). But these passages are all more or less doubtful. 
t Of a different kind arc the eases in which some undefined subject is to be 

supplied with the participle ; e.g. Is 21'® Nb’p 'bx there is one catlmg unto me 
(=qne calloth; § 144 d) ; cf. Is 30®^, 33b — So with participles in the plur,, 
e.g. Ex 5®® (Q''‘)DX so, the taskmasters) ; Jer 3S®®(in 33® the text is coiTupt), 
Ez 13® (?), 36®®, 37®® (equivalent to swif d/mn<). 

®, A jussive is practic.ally to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cui'sing, hlessed 6e . . . Gn 9®®, &c. ; cursed art thou ... 3®*, &c. 
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■ 4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at U 
the beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact tliat 
the first action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always intro- 
duced by 1 ) ; e. g. Jb t " 1311 ? HT liy he icas yet speaking, and (—tchen) 

■another came, kcJ; cf, Gn39®, I 2c®®, she teas entering the thres 7 iold 

of the house, when the child died ; 2 K 2®®, 4®, Dn 9®® ; also in Ju 1 9"'“, 1 S 9''^, 1 7“-^, 

1 K i**®, Jb in all which passages the apodosis is inti’oduccd by nsni. — 

On the other hand, in i E i the noun-clause itself is introduced by HSn (as 
in verse 22 by nsni), and denotes an action only just impending.® Finally) 
when the ■whole sentence is introduced by means of 'HI (cf. § in g), and the 
apodosis by nurT!, CTn42®'‘’, 2K 2^1, i3^bj without nSl in tho apodosis, 187^®, 

2 K 19S7 (Is 37 ®V. 

Participles active, \\l\mh. sxe. used in the sense of the perfect participle, and X) 
aim partidpUs passive, in accordance with their meaning, express in such 
noun-clauses a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, 

e. g. Gn 38®® N'n she teas bemg brought forth, when she sent, 

&c. ; ef. Gn 50®^. [See further in Driver, Tenses, §| i66-i6‘9.] 

5. Different from the examples treated in u and v are the instances in tO 

which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a ca.si£s jpeJideRs (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause, see § 143 c) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 
which involves a further consequence ; e.g. Gn 9® IDl D“ 1 X 3 Dl 

shedding man’s blood, i. e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood he shed-. Ex 21’®, ^ 75^, Pr 17^^, Jb 41^® ; so especially if ,“^3 mry 
precedes the participle, Gn 4^5, 18 3^^ (2 K 21^®), 2 S 5® {whosoever smiteik), 

1 Ch n®. The apodosis is very often introduced by V (uw® apodosis), e. g. 

Ex 12^® (with a following perfect consecutive), NU35®®; i S2®® n^t 

^n 3 n lyi nS) when any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servant came, &c. ; 

2 S14I0 (participle with article); 22^1 (where, however, the text is io be 

emended in accordance with -28 23® f-, Pr 23®^ ; 29®.-- As in the 

instances discussed under «, such sentences are sometimes preceded by 

cf. I 8 10®^, 11”, 2 8 2®® 'HI owd ft came to pass, that as many as came, 

&c. [or by nVd, frequentative, Ju 19®®].-— On the other hand, Dn S®® 

is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken) to call to 
mind the contents of verse 8. . 

6. On the use of the particiiile after the infinitive absolute tjpn ef. § 113M. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like (.P 
the infinitival eohstructions according to §114 r) is continued by means of 

a finite verb with or without before which the English construction 
requires us to supply the relativV pronoun implied in the participle; thus, 

® Tho independent noun-elanse here lays stress upon the simultaneous 
occurrence (and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly 
than could lie done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. nBIH ''n)!). 

In English it may be represented by scarceZif had he finished speaking when. . 

As the above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun- 
clause, . 

® At the same time the preceding sifS shows that what is announced 
is not merely a future event, but a future event confe^pomnwts with some- 
thing else; the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112 1, 
where nan refers to the following partieiplej while here it belongs properly 
to the apodosis, before which it is therefore generally placed; see the 
examples. 
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continuedby ineansofapei-feet, IS I4I’ D“in 1'nyi “laTOS that made 

the world as a wilderness^ and overthrew the cities thereof^', Ez 2 2®, f 

Pr 2^'^ ; by a perfect withoiit Wdw, Gn 4Q^i; by a simple imperfect (iis the 
wodiis rei repetitae in the, presents, Isf®% 46®, l?r 7®, Jb i 24^1 ; by an 

imperfect without FFmjc, e. g. i S 2®, Is 5®, Pr 2^^, 19®® ; by an imperfect con- 
secutive, Gn 27®®, 35®, I S 2®, Jer 13^® (after several participles) ; \p iS®®, 136’®“'- 


C. TpIE GoVEHNMteNT OF THE YeEB. 

§ 117 . The Direct S'lihordination of the JToun to the Verb 
as Accusative of the Object. The Double Accusative. 

L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verhahr Abh&ngigkeii stehendeii Fomens itn alUest. 

Jfebr., Helsingfoi'Sj 1906, 

a 1 . The simplest way in which a nonn is suhorcliiiated to a verhal 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verh.^ In the absence of Case-endings/’ this accusative can now be 
recognized only from the context, or by the particle "^1^ (riX , before 
suffixes also * prefixed to it. The use of this 7iota accusativi 

On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which 
appears here and in many other examples of this kindj see the note on §114 r, 

“ The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only 
have become tx’ansitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the 

vocalization shows that |‘Dn (to haveplcasim, usually with 3) to desire, N'.i'D (to 
he fidl of something, also transitive) to fill, were originally intransitive. Cf. 
also such cases as 1133 to tiJecp (generally with "'bv, or |j), but also to beicail 
with an accusative ; 35^' to dwell (usually w'ith 3), but also to inhabit with an 
accusative (cf. further, under u ). — The examples are different in which verbs 
of motion such as Ni3 intrare, also aggredi, egredi (cf. § xi6 above), 3?5J? 
redire, Is 52®, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, vvlule according 
to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to Ni3 in prose). 

® On traces of these endings, eaixecially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a, cf. § 90 c. 

^ "DS (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph)j and (with a tone-long 
(', "fix only in Jb4i26), PlN or DiS before the light suffixes (on all these forms 
cf. § 103 b : the underlying form dih was obseni’ed in Hebrew to of/i, shortened 
to dih before suffixes beginning with a consonant and then modified to 
whence finally the secondary foi-m with the tone), Phoenician n'K i. e. 
probably iyijrdh (for the Phoenician form, ef. G. Hoffmann, JSinige phbnik. 
Inschriften, Giittingon, 1889, p, 39 f.), Punic j/fA or (according to Euting) pro- 
nounced even as a mere prefixed t, Arabic, before suffixes, ’iyyd, Aram, , n’ , 
It was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence, substance, se7/ (liko 
the Syriac ynth] on the other hand, any connexion with the Hebrew fliS, 
Syriac 'dtd, Arabic ’dyaf, asigot, must, with Nokieke, xl. 738, be rejected), 

but now united in the construct state With a following noun or suffix stands 
for the pronoun ipse, aeriis. In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘The 
particle flK in Hebrew,’ Eebraica, vi, 2, 3, and the precise statistics of the use 
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is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even iu prose it is not 
iiivariahly necessary hut is restricted to those cases in whicii tlie 
accusative of the object is more closely determined hy being a proper 
name, or by having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the sutfixes), or in some other way (see behnv, c), e. g. 
Gn and she hare Cain ; 6 '®, God created 

idle heaven and the eaW/i (but 2"* i^’’ and God made 

the least of the earth 2*‘‘. 

Eeni. I. The rai’e occurrence of the noia accusaUvi in poetic style (e. g. it h 
never oceiu’s in Ex 15*-^®, Dt 32, Ju 5, i S 2, &e., though it is frequent in the 
late Psalms) may he explained from the fact that in this as in other respects 
(cf. § 2 q) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage of the language 
than prose. The need of solne external means of indicating the accusative 
could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly extinct. 
Even then the HN would probably have been used at first to indicate only 
an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names.’’ 
Finally, however, the nota accusaUvi became so customary everywhere iu prose, 
that even the pronominal object was expressed rather by Ae with suffixes 
than by verbab suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under e 
can be assigned for it; cf. Oiesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 if,, and the 
statistics of H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as 

a'’n5N ‘iriN njs tea Gn 622 in the PnesUy code, beside 'in|S"T^i4 ^33 
7® in the Ja/nusi, are esijecially instructive. 

2. As accusatives detei-mined in other ways, we have in the first place to € 
consider the collectives introduced by i?3 entirety, without a following article 
or determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of ^5^ includes a deter- 
minative sense, cf. e. g. Gn Dt 2®'’, 2 K 25®, is used absolutely 

in Gnp®, cf. 39®®; similarly, 1D is detei-minate of itself, since it alway's denotes 
a person, hence ''D'riX quern? e. g. Is 6®, 37®, &c., but never HD-Jlt? qttid ? So 
also the relative in the sense of eum qui or quern, ko., 1 S iC®, or id 
quod, Gn9®*, &c. Cf. also such examples as Jos 2’®, 1 S 24’®, where "1"*E 
is equivalent to Uie circumstance, that, &c.— Elsewhere DN stands before' nouns 
which are determinate in sense, although the article is oniittcd, which 
according to § 126 A is very frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated 
style ; thus Lv 26®, Jos 24’*-’®, 1341'^ (to distinguish the object from tho subject'' ; 
5c* (with the first of two accusatives, also for the sake of clearness) ; Ez 13®®, 
43’®, Pr 13®’ ( whei'O the are to be regarded as a distinct class) ; J b 1 3®® 

of DN on p. 140 ff.), it has so little force (like the oblique cases avrov, avr^’, 
airov, sometimes also iqmus, ipsum, and the Germ. desseWen, &c.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object ; prop. auTuv ruv ovpavuv 

(cf. avrtjv XpwrjtSa, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger tluin the simple D)Pc*n tm' 
oipavoy. Cf., further’, P. Haupt on Pr iS"^ in his Rainbow Bible, and also in 
the Notes on Esltior, p. 191. 

’ Thus, in Dt 33, DR occurs only in verso 9 (twice, with an object preceding 
the verb), in Gn 49 in the blessing of .Jacob only in verse 1 3 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of DK in the Mesa' inscription, seven stand directly and four 
indiroclly before proper names. 
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(nnless, AVitli Beer and others, -vve /read for "nxi) ; also Ec 4'^ may be 

a quotation of an ancient maxim. 

d On the other hand nS occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually 
or apparently nndetei’mined. In i S 24® ^133 is more closely defined by 
means of the following relative clause; in a S 4^^ 3 ’'’^ refers to Ishbo- 

sheth (as if it were him, xvho ims an innocent man) ; in i K 6^® 
refers to the particular twenty cubits. In Ex 21®® (otherwise in verse 29) 
perlnaps the "OK is used in order to avoid the combination “liiy (as iix 
Nu ai® to avoid the cacophony tji'X ?); inXvJ^and 20^® the accusa- 

tives are at any rate defined by the context.— In Nu QHD ‘IIIKTlS 

probably means even a ftingle one (and then ipso facto a definite one) of them, as also 
in I S 0® may refer to some definite one of the men-servants. 

In Gn 21®® we should read 03^3311 with the Samaritan, since the 

seven lambs have been already mentioned ; in Ex 2^ translate with Meyer, 
Die Israeliten, p. 79, the daughter of Levi ; in Ex 28® read with 

the Samaritan; in Lv 20^^ is probably a scribal error due to 

nSK-BX) ; in I S 26®® read '>^*33 "with the LXX for inx Ejiyia ; in 2 S 5®^ read 
mysn as in I Ch 14^®; in 2 .S 151® the TlX is incorrectly inserted from 26®, 

T T ! V ^ 

where it refez's to the women already mentioned; in 2 S read 
or omit both “D^ .and “iiy^ with the LXX and Lucian ; in i K i2®i omit "DK • 
in 2 K 23®® probably dniD 3 y"BX is to he read; in 2 K 25® the text is corrupt. 
Ih Ez 16®® might refer to the strangers in question ; hut see Smend on 

the passage. 

e 3. The pronominal object must be represented by dN ivith a suffix (instead 
of a verbal suffix), when {a) it precedes the verb, e.g. Xu 22®® '’d 3 in rtddk 
"dfnn nnits*) I had slam ihee and saved her alive ; Gn f, Lv 22®®, i S 8’, Is 43®®, 
57®i, Jer 7®®; (t) when a suffix is already attached to the verb, and as 
a rule when a second accusative witli 1 follows, e.g. 2 S 15®® and 

he will show me it; Ex 17® ’’diK d'Dn^ to kiU us and our children; Xu 16®®, 

I S 5®®, 2 S 14®® (but cf. also Dt I'l®, 15®®, See., and Driver on i S 5®®} ; ^(c) after 
an infinitive absolute, see above § 113 a note ; (d) after an infinitive con- 
struct, when it is immediately followed by the subject, e. g. Gn 41®®, or when 
the combination of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misundei'- 

standing, e.g. Gn 4®® idN'dlSH 'dbslj lest one should smite Mm, &c., where 
idisn 'dbd!) might also mean fes< 7 ie s7?0MifZ swu 7 e. 

j? 4, The pronominal object is very frequentlj’' omitted, when it can be easily 

J supplied from the context ; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously raentioned (the English it) after verha sentiendi (JlDI^) ami 
dicendi, e.g, Gn 9®®, &c., 13 ’) and he told (it) ; also after |d 3 to give, Gn 18®, 24®®, 
&e., np'b to take, ilfrin to bring, tolay, Gn 9®®, &c., to find, Gnfii®®} &e. 
A personal object is omitted, e, g. in Gn 12®®, 24®® (after dp!?.— The omission 
of the plural object is remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for 
a misunderstanding, in Gn 37®® DHON ^^ 03 ® ^1 heard them saying ; perhaps, 
however, we should read with the Samaritan. 

§ 5.' In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted 

® According to the ordinary rules of syntax (cf. § 1 1 6 f) we should translate, 
I heard men who said, Sec. 
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(an elliptical expression) ; thus e.g. ni3 i S 20’®, &c. (see tlve Lexicon) stands 1 

for iT'")3 ms like the English io close (sc. a hargain) with any one ; '1!33 to keep 
(se. mg'®-) equivalent to to he resenifttl, ip 103®, &c. ; so also Jer 3® 

(beside IDp ; IS'b3 for to Uftvp the mice, Is j j) for b jlV 61^3 

to take away any one's sin (to forgive), Gn Is 2® ; to put forth (se, T* 

thp hand) equivalent to to reach after something, 2 S 6®, \p 18^'^. 

6 . Verha seniiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a parti- /( 
ciple or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the 
action or state in which the object is perceived, e.g. Eu ii^® 

n33 D]^ri"n^ and Moses heard the people weeping •, Qn 7^ I 

I seen righteous. Frequently, however', the second object is expressed by [ 

a separate clause. This is especially frequent with nN") to see, e.g. Gn | 

God saw the light, that it was good ; Gn 6®, 13’®, 49^®, Ex 2% ^ 25’®, Pr 23®V ■ I 

Jb 22’®, Ec 2®^, ; so with yT** to know, Ex 32®®, 2 S 3®®, 17® (with two objects) ; . I 

I K 5” ^ I 

7. In certain instances PX serves apparently to introduce or to* emphasize % | 

a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original | 

substantival meaniirg of the PK, since all unquestionable examples of the | 

kind belong to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart I 

from textual error's or other explanations) eases of virtual dependence on an I 

implied «r&wn refl'OBs understood. The constant use of PK to indicate a clause | 

governed by the vbrb, necessarily led at length to the use of Pi^ generally as | 

a defining pju'ticle irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the I 

Mishna^ (see above, § 3 a) ^pk and PPK .are prefixed even to a nominative I 

without any special emphasis. ■ | 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in "which PM is not k I 

the Moia acematini, but a preposition (on PM with, ef. § 103 a), e.g. Is 57^®, i 

I S 17®^ (3i3n”PM1 and that, with a hear; “PM here, however, has probably jl 

been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanting); nor the places in 
which the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to | 121 c) or to ii 

a verb of wanting as in Jos 22®'’' and Neh 9®®, see below, s. In Ez 43'® ; 

abotd governs like a verb, being followed by PP^M. I 

Other cases ax'e clearly due to .attraction to a following relative pronoun in / [ 

the accusative (Ez 14®®, Zc but Hag a-®*, to DHitDD, must be omitted, | 

with the LXX, as a later addition), or the accusative depends on a verbal | 

idea, virtually contained in wbat has gone befoi'e, and consequently present ; 

to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Nu (the verbal : 

idea contiiincd in P3}03’131 verso 25 is they had to take charge of) ; in Jos 17^^ : 

^ Tl'l implies it teas given up or they gave him ; r S 26^® see where is equivalent is 

to search now for; in 2 S Ii®®“j'’3'y3 yp’’"!?M is nsed in tlie sense of noli aegre 
ferre ® ; Jer 36®® and he had the hrarjier hefore him ; in Ec 4® a verb like I esteem [ 

is mentally supplied before PM, On Jos 22”, Neh 9®®, see below, ««. — i 

Aposiopesis occurs in Dt 1 1 ®/(n- not your childrm (do I mean) ; still more boldly I 

in Zc f, whore eithor ClPyipL^ or Oti-’y;"']) supplied. | 

Setting cside a few undoubtedly corrupt passage.s® tliero still nmuun the 7/3 I 

’ Of. Weiss, rPK’On DSU?© (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. [ 

® So .also in I S 20®® the Qal (ID**)) is, with Weilhauson, to bo read instead 
of the Hiph'il. f 

® Thus X S 26^®, v/lioro ’'Ml is to be read for PMI ; i K 11®®, where at present : 

tlio predicate of the relative clause is wanting ; in 2 K 0® the PM is probablj' f 
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following examples, in which “IlM in the later Hebrew manner (ahnost in 
the sanse of the Latin quod atiinet ad) inti-oduces a noun with more or less 
emphasis, Nu s'®, 35®, Ju Ez 30^, 3510^ 44S, Heh Dn 9^3, 

2 Ch — In Ez (ef. also 43"^) it is simplest to emezid n^t for “ 31 ^, 

according to verse 20. Ho^ye^'■er, even the LXX, who have raura only in 
verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading than fib? ; consequently 
in all these passages fib? must be regarded as virtually dependent on sonna 
governing W'ord, such as ecce (LXX 43'^ lwpa«ay), apd as equivalent to 

thou shult hate as a border, &c. 

'it' 8 . Another solecism of the later period is finally the introduction of tin- 
object by the preposition b (prop, in relaiion to, in the direction of), as sometimes 
in Ethiopici and very commonly in Aramaic.^ Less i-emaidiable is this 
looser connexion of the object with a partieipile, as with 
Nil cf. 1468), Nu 2513, bt’’ 5 bn and Jb 12 = 3 ; 

hfore the participle Is n“. — ^To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
b is employed in Jb 5- (cf. also Dn also a/te' 3 nK Lv 

^nn EzrS2*, 2 011 251® ; pnn Jb ; 'qdl I Ch 2929 (immediately 
before with an accusative) J i Ch 520 ; {jil'n Ezr 62^1 Oh 3212, 2 Ch 17^3 . 
n)nn Gn45'^, where, however, read nD'’bB with the LXX for ntS^El^ and take 
DiS us a datims commocli-, ^_^ri i Ch ib®®, 2 Ch 5^® ; JIH 2 S 32®, \jj (verse 10 
with accusative), 136^2^- ; Mp) Is (Ez 34^ Iqfora the verb) ; JJT 

^ dpfi; ' 1334 ^ 86® ; ngb Jer 402 2 Ch 231 ; ?j6»n and i Ch 2922; 

2 Ch 38^57 ?j? 3 D 4^ 145’^; 3 |^ I Ch Id®’' ; Ez ad® ; 4^ iidiS ; SIlT 

Jlj 192s ; Is 53I1 ; 35"^ 2 Ch 24I2 (previously accusatives) ; p% i S 22" 

(but probably 33^34 is to be read); Q'l^r] (in the connexion ^ 333 3 ''K''n) 
2 Ch 10® (but verse 9 and i K 12® wuth an accusative) ; nn^ Nu 32’®, i S 23’®; 
p*'^ ^ 73*® ; rhf Ezr 8*®, 2 Ch 2*2, if-, ID'f i Ch 29*®, 2 Ch 5**. 

0 9* Sometimes the verb, on vvhich an accusative of the object really depends, 

is contained only in sense in the verb wdiich apparently governs, e.g. Is I4’'' 
nn ‘'3 nn3“bib I'T'DK his piismers he let not loose nor sent them back to their 

T . 8 iT . ” T ■ ■ T • 

hoone. Cf. 74*® and on this consiruclio praegnans in general, see § 119# 

p 2. Witli the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
wliat is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema ctyrao- 
loyicmn ovfigura ctymologica), i.e. the addition of an object in tlie form 

derived from a text which read the Iliph'il instead of In Jer 23®® 

instead of the artificial explanation v-Jiat a lurden (is, do ye ask ?) wo should 
read with the LXX and Vulg. bsil'iSn CWN ye are the harden. In Ez lo®® 
QniSI is unintelligible ; in 37*® read with Hitzig for Pb 5 ; in 

Hag 2*'* for Dsns read with the LXX Q 33 ’ 3 ^ [or D 33 ''S ; for the ef. 2 Ivd**, 
Jer I, Sib Ez sd-q. 

* Dillmann, Grammatik der iilhiopischcn Sprache, p, 349. 

2 With regard to Bibiical Aramaic, see Kautzseh’s Grammalik des Bibl.-Aram,, 
p. 151 f. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of pi'eposition,s instead of the 
closer subordination of the noun in the accusative. 
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uf a noun deri?ed from tlie same stem/ e.g. ^ 14® the^/ feared 

< 1 . fear {i.e. they were in gi'eat fear), Pr 15^^ ; also with the object 
preceding, e»g. La i® Def’^Tj HKtpn Nlpn Jerusalem hath sinned a sin] 
with a double accusative (see below, cc), e, g. i K 1’^ nyy 
me, 1 2 )raii thee, give thee coiinsel) J'.' 

Rem, (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of tliis kind are those iii which, (t 
the verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indelerminaie substantive (see ^ 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 
absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen 
the verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterininateness of 
the intennil object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man!^ 
Hence it is intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as 

in Greek usually) added to the internal object, e.g. Gn 27®^ 11^’“!) HjjyS pyXjl 
rniD'l ha cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry ; ef the Greek 

voadv voaov Kaicijv, exnpyaav x°-phv nejdXgv (Matt. 2’®) ; magnam pugnarepngnam, 
MUorem vitam vii'ere, &jQ, 

Examples of an internal object affcr the verb, and without further addition, 
are Ex 22®, 2 S 12^®, Is 24^2, 352, 42”, Hz 25I6 26^®, 27“ Mie 4®, Zc Pr 212®; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gn 27®'’, Ex 32®’, Ju 15®, 3 S 13®®, 1 K (cf. 
Jon 4®, I Oh 29®) ; Is 21'^, 45”, Jon i'^®, Zo S®“, Du 1 1® ; along with an object 
proper the internal object occurs with an attribute in Gn 12^'^, 2 S 13^® ; cf. 
also Is 14®, Jon 4b — An internal object without an attribute before the verb : 

Is 34^®, Jer 46®, Hb 3®, Jb 27^^® ; with an attribute before the verb : Jer 14I'', Ze 1’® 
(cf, also Gn 30®, Jer 22^®, 30^*, ^139®®). Instead of the substantive whicli 
would naturally be expected, another of kindred meaning is used in Zc S®. 

(h) Only in a w'ider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include 
cases in which the denominative verb is used in connexion with the noun 
from which it is derived, e. g. Gn 1®®, 9I®, 11®, 37’, Ez xS®, ip 144®, probably also 
Mi 2^, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e.g. Gn 30®'^, Hu 25“, 2 K4®®, 13®^ Is 45®®, La 3®®, ® and, determinate 
at least in sense, Jer 22®®; or precedes it, as in 2 K 2®®, Is 8^®, 62®, Zc 3"^ ; cf. 
also Ex 3®. In both oases the substantive is used, without any special 
emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient way of connecting 
the verb with other members of the sentence. 

3 . Yerbs which denote speaking (crying out, wecfiing), or mj s 
external act, frequently talce a direct accusative of the organ or means 
by which the action is performed. In this case, howevei’, the acensa- 
tive must be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or 
a noun in the geuitive. This fact shows the close I'elation between 
these accusatives and the mternal objects treated under p, 3vhich also, 


^ On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object, see above, 
§ i'i3 w- 

® Cf. ^ovAdjjSovXeu£iV, Iliad X. 147, 

* The Arab grammarians assign to the inxleterminate cases generally .an 
intensive sense in many instance.? ; hence the commentators on the tjoran 
usually explain such cases by adding and what , , . ! see § 125 

® Also in Ip I'jij lest I sleep the sleep of fllKin is only used pregnantly 

for nplo ri3p' (cf. Jer 51®®), as flippy Is 33^® for plpiy 117|. On tho similar 
use of IjVn in ^ 15®, see § iiS h, 
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according to q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the other 
hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) accusa- 
tives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) subjects 
treated below in § 144 Z. 

t Examples of the accusative following the verb are and I 

criod a loud voice, i.e. with a loud voice, Ez 1 2 S 15® (after the proper object, 
Dt I K S’"’®) ; f 109® theij have spoken unto me a longue of deceit, i. c. 

with a lying tongue ; Pr lo’* becometh poor ri^jp“l “*^3 (?eaZi«£f d slack 

hand, L e. who clealetb with a slack band ; ef. the German "eijie scJmie Stimmo 
singen, to sing a fine voice, eine iimhtige Klinge schlagen, to smite a trusty sword, 
Schlittschuhe lau fen, to X’un skates (i. e. to skate), and our fo wrife a good hand, 

to plmj ball, &e.— Examples of the accusative preceding are 

my mouth shall praise with joyful lips, ip 63® ; ef.^J' 12®, where a casus instrimienti 
with 3 follows the accusative, 

U 4 . Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form ; see 
a, note 3) may be used also as ti’ansitives, in consequence of a certain 
modification of their original meaning, which has gradually become 
established by usage ; cf. e. g. ^'*1 to strive, but also with an accusative 
causam alicwm apere (so even in Is &o.; elsewhere with of the 
person for whom one strives); absolutely Zo he aWe, with an 
accusative to prevail over any one; fSH io 6e fwcZwed: aiid^H^ 
qiUasure (usually with |), with an accusative to ws 7 f /Or some one or 
something; cuhare, then in the sense of concumhere, originally 
joined with cwm, hut quite eaidy also with the accusative, equiva- 
lent to comqmmere [feminam), &c. So in 2 S 13*^ &c,, unless in all 
or some of the passages the preposition UK is intended, e. g. for 
; in the earlier passages is the more usual. 

V Kem. r. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
aftorwsu-ds used absolutely or joined with prepositions, -wei'e not nevertheless 
originally transitke, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, whic-h causes tliem to appear intransi- 
iive-f In that case there is of courKse no syntactical peculiarity to bo considered, 
and a list of such verbs would at the most ho requisite only for practical 
purposes. Moreover, it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in 
use at the same time both a.s transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps 
ill ho cioikcd along with to put on (a garment). Finally the analogy of 
certain ti-ansitivcs in constant use may have led to in transitives of’ kindred 
meaning being also united directly with the accusative, so that, in other 
words, whole classes of verbs came to he regarded in a particular aspect as 
transitives, See below, y. 


. Thus e.g. njJJ io reply to {.upeigeadai rtva), to ansicer any one ; to command 
(iuhere aliquem) ; “ISt fo remember; fl-lp (also xvitk 3 ) to tvaitfor any ono (to 
expect any one) ; “ife’ia to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon) ; 

• and to commit adultery (adulterare matronam ) ; 151? (oolcre) ; Tiqy 

to become surety for . . . , and many others. 
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2. The modification of tlie original meaning becomes especially eTidcnt. W 

when even reflexive conjugations {Niph’al, Eithpa'cl, &c.) take an accusative 
(cf. § 57, note 2); e. g. to pro2:>hesij, Jeraji^j (prop, to put oneself 
mind) to siirroundj JvL t)n |33 to fight, 109® (where, however, the Qal 

sliould be read 5 ef.^ 35^) ; also nliinn to shave (something) /or oneself, 
ISTum 6^8 ; some one for oneself as a possession, Is 14® ; feirin to 

make some one an object of craft, Gn 37^® ; i^SfSrin to strip a thing off oneself, Ex 
33®; “iSyGn to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; |p_iiarin to 
ruisictor something, Jb 37’-^ ; p*YSnn to treaJe something off from onese//, Ex 32'h 
In Gn 34” after make ye marriages, read Y 3 EX instead of YJriK. Cf, § 54f. 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of ,'A 7 
a vei-b (except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from 
the popular language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise intro- 
duced by !?) is directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. 

< * < , 

Zc 7^ Qu’n did ye fast at all unto me, emi to me? as though to say, 
liave ye be fasted me? have ye reached me with jmur fasting? Still more 
strange is Jb 31^® 3 K 3 'ibH) he (the orphan) grexo u%y to me as to a father ; cf 
Is 27^, 65®, Jer 31®, andin Aramaic Dn 5®; but ' 3^113 inA Jos 15^® is to 
be i-egarded as a double accusative after a verb of giving, seeff. In i Sa^read 
for ; in Is 44®*, instead of the Hiph'al, read '' 30 ' 3 ri ; in Ez 29® 
either 'i'>ri%y is to bo read with Olshausen or (and jireviously '* 1 ^^ 

with Smeiid ; in y!- 42” or dTlI^ 5 f 5 . 5 ®'’ (where KOnig takes as 

he has given it to thee) we must certainly assume a substantive (== fata ?'). 

4. Whole Slasses of verbs, which, according to v above, are regarded as y 
transitive, either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of 
analogy) by a modification of that meaning, are — 

(a) Vei'ba jndMendrand exuendi,,as to put on, t 2 pB to put off & garment, 

to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also 3 ri| ejidosed 

in gold, Ex 2829). Also in poetic expressions such as^t 65^^ the 

2K(stures are clotiiecl with flocks, cf. \p 109®®; 104® (nDJ?) ; 65’;^^V(?lQy), &c.^ 

(b) Verba copiae and inoptiae (also called verba ulmndancU and deficiendi), as jj; 
K^D, to he full of sometliing, Ex 8’'' ; here, and also frequently elsewhere, 
construed with " 0 ^, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gn fJ® ; 
with a personal object, Ex 13® my lust, shall he saMsfie-rl upon Hum ; with an 
accusative preceding the verb for the sake of emphasis, e. g. Is your 

hands D‘') 2 '^ are full of blood, cf. Is 22® ; so also the Mph. to fll 

oneself with something, e.g. Gn Ex 1® (where the object is comieolerl 
by ; Is 2®% 6^, Pr 3^®; yitS to birfrmtified tinih, to swarm 

wito, Gn Ex to he full of, Is Jo 2«, Pr I2»i; 

133 to become strong, to tmx mighty in something, Jb 21®; to overflow 

with someiliing, Pr 3^“ (with the object preceding) ; 11 '' prop, to descend, 
i)0(?tieally also to i>our down, to overflow idth something (cf. in Greek 
■n-popleiv vBoop, 5 d/:pva ffra^eiv), e.g. Ea 3^® '' 3 ''J? TlR 'SpS mine eye rumieth 


From tiro idea of covering oneself with something, wo might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex 30*® D''ip 3 X 11 '’ then shall wash themselves with icater; Imt the reading 
is simply to be emeirded to the ordinary D 133 . 

B b 
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down {with) rims of mfer; i”’, Jer 9” 13^^, ^ ug’^a * so also Tj^H to run over 
: iinth, to Jloio with, Jo 4'® ; ^]3 to gush out itiiih, J er 9I’' ; 5!)^3 to drop, to overfloio with, 
Jn 5^, Jo 4^®“ ; n^lS to break forth, Ex 9® ; to oterflow, but also (transitively) 
to overflow with, probably in Is 10^“; n’lS to bud with, Pr lo®'- ; so perhaps also 
*151? to pass over, to overflow luiik, Jer 5®® ; to go forth with, Ain 5“.— Especially 
bold, but still on the analogy of the above examples, is Is 5*’, where it is said 
of a vineyard T'Dli? rhV] hut it shall come isp (it shall be overgrown) with 
briers and t/ionis; cf. Pr 24®i, and still more boldly, Is 34^3. 
aClf With the opposite idea, “IDH to he in want of, to lack, Gxi pb!^ to be 

bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gix 27*5. — jn Jqs 22*’’’ even !l3^“DyDn 

(prop, was there too little for u$ of. . . ?) as being equivalent to a verbiim inopiae 
{ = ha[l we too Utile of . , . ?) is construed with an accusative ; ef. Neh 9®^. 
hh (c) Several verbs of dwelling ; the accusative in this ease expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or ivith which any one tarries ; tlius ^ 22^ 

after cf. § iiSp; Ju 5I’', Is 3 3^^ after '1^3 J 37® after b3^ ; ^68'*', 
Pr 8^^, Is 3 3I® with or even the person (the people) with whom any one 
dwells or is a guest, as f 5®, 120® after Gn 30^® after 68^® with 

CC B. Two accusatives (usually one of tlie person and one of the thing) 
are governed by — - 

(ct) The causative conjugations {Fiel, Jlifh'U, sometimes also Pilfel, 
e. g. ispSs Gn 47^*^, drc.) of verbs which are simply transitive in Qa 2 , 
and hence also of verha mvhie-udi and exuendi, &c. (cf. above a and u, 
and also y, c), e.g'. Ex 33^^ ?jlb 3 ”nx W '' 3 ^"in shno me, I -pray thee, thy 
glory. Thus very frequently to cause some one to hioio some- 

thing ; docere aliqueni aliquid, &c. ; cf. further, Gn 41^^ iflK 

and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen {he arrayed 
him in vestures, &c.) ; cf, in tlie opposite sense, Gn 37-'* (both accusa- 
tives after E^'yEin introduced by HX) ; so with ^^"0 to fdl, to Jill up 
with something, Gn 21^'*, 26'“, Ex 28®; “ 11 *^ to gird some one with 
something, ijr i8^®; Ttpy fo crown, 8®, &c. ; “>sn to cause some one to 
laeJe something, p 8®; to feed some one with something, Ex iC'"*: 

to maJee some one drinh something, Gn 19'*“’^’ 

(Id if) -Many verbs (even in Qal) which exjDress an influence upon the 
object through some external means. The latter, in this case, is 
attached as a second object. They are especially — 

CC (a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, 1311 Ex 29®, HSi* Ex 26®®, 
&c., ratD Ez 13'*®®’-, *1^1? ^ 5’® ; ef. also DJ“1 Jos 7®®, &c. j hence also verbs 
which express sowing (J)")t Jud 9^®, Is 17^®, 30'-®), planting (Is 5®), anointing 
(;/^ 45®) lO'Wi anything. 

{&) Expressions of giving, thus jn3 Jos 13^® whei-e the accusative of the 
thing precedes ; endoiving, Ipt Gn 30®®; and its opposite taking away, as y^p 
Pr 22^® j TjlS to bless some one with something, Gn 49®®, Dfc 15®^ ; to give graciously, 
|3n Gn 33®; to sustain (i.e. to support, to maintain, to furnish) with anj’thing, 
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e.g, Gn 27®'^, tl/ 51'*^ ; Jti i9® (iy0 ; to do something to one, ijM Gn 50'’®-^''’, 

I S 24’® ; cf. also Q^Ii? to come to meet any one with something, ^ 2i\ to repay 
some one with something (with two accusatives, ^ 35^2, Pr and for the 
accusative of the person cf. eS, ica/cws rrparTeiv nva. In a wider sense wo may 
also include such phrases as they hunt every man Ms brother ivith a net. Mi 7® ; to 
shoot at one with arrows, ip 64® (though this is against the accents) ; Pr 13-* scchs 
him early (with) discipline, i.e. chastises Mm betimes, &G. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one /or something, fiffiirmg something /Vu)/? 

Oct 

some one (PH^ Dt 14®®, \p 137®) ; ansioering any onot anything (n3y Mi 0®, I'tc. ; 
cf. in the other conjugations ‘1^*4 3'^n pi’op. recMere, with an accusa- 

tive of the person, 1 K 12®, &c., also in the sense of announcing; sometimes 
also T>|il to declare something to some one, Jb 26^, &e., for ‘T'|n) j Hilf to enjoin 
a jjerson something, Ex 34®2, Dt 32'^®, Jer 7®®. ’ ^ 7 7 

(S) Expressions which mean to make, to form, to hieild something out of some- tin 
thing; in such cases, besides the accusative of the object propei;, another 
accusative is used for the material of which the thing is made, e. g, Gn 2’ 

fp “isy ni n) and the Ura formed man cf the dust 

of the grotmd ; so rvith IP also in i K 7^® •, further Ex 38® n’py 

all the vessels thereof made he 0/ &rass (for another exiilanation of the accusative 
ri3’n3 [into trass], linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see 
below, ii with Jek) ; cf. Ex 26®-w®-®®, 271, 36®, i K 7®^ ; with a preeeding 

accusative of the material, Ex 25®®, 29®, Dt 27® na]P"nX (“133?! dVpbp dpdN 
of xrnhewn stones Shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verb.s wliicla express makinff, preimring, forming info anything, ii 
along with the object proper, talce a second accusative of the product, 
e. g. Gn 2 7'* Ci‘’l|)ypp driK J wUlmahe them (the kids) into savoury 
meat; cf. Gn 6“*^®, Ex 26'** , go*®, 32^ Is 44^®, Ho 8"*, i K 18^^ 

0 ?|P i{/ies^o«e5 (mto) «5t aZto'; of. 10^-. So also 

with two accusatives, to Safe something something, Ex 12®^, 

Lv 24® 7 d'*^ (prop, to set ujg /or something, cf. Gn 27®^, 28^^, yjf 39", 
and similarly d'’"}n Gn to change into something, Jos S-®, Is 50®, 
51^“. Mi i^, 4'®; with two accusatives of the person (to appoint, 
firomote any one to the position of a , . Is 3'; {dj is also used in 
the same sense with two accusatives, Gn 17®, and i K ri®/; as 
a rule, however, the description o/the office, and also frequently of 
the product, is introduced By ^ % § tig /; also to^ a ildncj 
so and so (Ts 5®, 26^; with a personal ohject, 21",'^ 9^"): fo 

make dark, Am 5**. Of the same class also are instances like Jh aS® 

<3t stone they smelt into brass ; i K 11®“ 
d'y^P and rent fit (the garment) into Uoelm pieoes; cf. Is 37®®, accusa- 
tive of the product before the ohject proper, after diK^O^ to lag ’waste. 

J Cf. u very pregnant expression of this kind in/' 21 W dStS' '3 for 

thou shall make them (as) a aec?c,i.e. thovt, shatt came ihm to turn their necks (hacka; 
fo me: similarly/- (2 S 22^, Ex 238^) ; //y HEW f/eou hast given 
mine enemies unto me as a back; cf. Jer 
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On a second object with mrla sentiendi (as to know sometiiing to 
be somethings Eo 7"^ ; to see, find to he, Gn p ; esteem one 

to he something, Is else-where always construed with b or ?), cf. h. 

kk Eem. A.t first siglitsome of the examples given above appeal- to be identical 
in character with those treated imder 7 iA ; thus it is possible, e.g. in 1 K 
by a translation which equally suits the sense, he Imilt from ike etones an altar, 
to explain naiD as the nearer object and d’' 33 Kn~n^ as an accusative of the 

material, and the construction would then he exactly the same as in Dt 27®. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Hot 
that in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and 
in the other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As 
Di-iver {Tenses, § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases 
is, strictly speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident 
in such examples as Ex timn shalt not huM then stones of the altar) 
n ’']3 as Imimi stones, cf. also Qn The main point is, which of the two 
accusatives, as being primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be 
made the moi-e prominent ; and on this point neither the position of the 
words (the nearer object, mostly determinate, as a rule follows immediately 
after the verb), nor even the context admits of much doubt. Thus in i K 
tlie treatment of the .stones is the pi-imary object in view, the erection of the 
altar for which they wei-e intended is the secondary ; in Dt 27® the ease 
is reversed. 

U (c?) Ehially, the second acciieative sometimes moi’e closely deter- 
mines the nearer ohject by indicating the part or member specially 
affected by tbe action,^ e. g. ■v|r 3® /o?’ thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
' 0 ^ (as to) the cheek hone, equivalent to the cheek bone ; cf. Gn 3 7®* 
let us not smite Mm in ike i. e. let us not kill him; Dt 22-“, 
2 8 3®*'; also with Gn 3^"; with ny"! Jer 2^®; in poetry the object 
specially concerned is, by a bold construction, even placed first, Dt 33" 
(witbrDD). 

§ 118 . The Looser Bubordmation of the Aceusabive to the VeHi. 

a 1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to tlie 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate circunistanee 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common arc those of jdace, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, as 
a rule, placed after the verb: they may, liowever, also precede it. 

5 Rem. That tho eases thus loosely suhordlnaicd to the verb are to 
regarded as accusatives is seen first Irom the?, faot that in eeriain iristauees the 
noia accusativi (ESfi) is prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of 


^ Analogous to this is the o-y?};ua naO’ oAov m) warcl fxepos in Greek ejiic poetry, 
et. Ttoiov ffe ivoi tfi'i'ye 'epKOi oSuvTcoy. 
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the. casus loci a termination (n„) is employed, in which (according to § 90 c) 
the old aceusatival ending is preserved ; and finally from the consistency 
with which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative 
(which may be recognized by its fox'm) even under circumstances in which 
one would be rather inclined to exi^eet a nominative in apposition. 

The relation sub-sisting between the eircuinstantial accusative and the (* 
accusative of the object is especially appai’ent when the former (as o.g. in 
a statement of the goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected 
with its verb. But even the more loosely connected cii-cumstantial defini- 
tions are cei-tainly to be regarded as originally objects of a governing word 
habitually omitted, only that the consciousness of this closer government 
w'as at length lost, and the accusative more and more acq,uired an indepen- 
dent value a.s a casus adi?er 5 iab's. 

2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the jilaee [accus. cl 
loci), either (a) in answer to the question whither f after verbs of 
motion,^ or (6) in answer to the question vihere l after verbs of hcmii, 
dwelling, resting, &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the examples), 
or finally (c) to define more precisely the in sjoace, in answer to 

the question how far ^ how high? how much?, See. 

Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (.see above, § 90 c)^ is fre- 6 
quently found in the cases mentioned under / (sometimes also in those under 

g) or the preposition especially before persons as the aim of tlie move- 
ment, or 3 , usually, to express being at a place. 

Examples of (a) : let us go out into the field, i S 20” ; cf. Gn 27“, 31^, j^' 

,Tb 29'^ ; 313 ^^ to (JO to TarsMsh, 2 Oh 20^6 ; cf. Gn lo^^, 13'-', 242'^, 26^3^ gi2i^ 

Ex 4®, 17!“, Ju i“®, 2K 11^®, Nai® (?), ^134® ; with npb Nu 23^^; with (03 Jos 6®^; 
with the accMS. Zoci emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on i S 5®), i K a®®, 

Is 23I®, Jer 20", 32® ; with (in the sense of aggredi, equivalent to Xi 2 

"bVf of. § 1 1 7 a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the 

accusative, Ez sa^b 38’^, Prio®^, 28®®, Jb ig®!, 20®® j but in the last pass.ago it is 
bettor taken as an accusative of the object (cf, the German einen anlojnsnea, 
uhsrlconmcn). See also Nu 10®® (where 3 ^ 1 ^ can hax'diy be ti-ansitive) 5 Jii 1 1®®, 

I S 13®“ (-where, however, has probably fallen out after ipKIti''’ ; so 
Straek). — Finally, cf. also the use of IglK for ni|!^ . . « •whither, Nu 
1327^ — The accMs. ioci occurs after a passive, e.g. Gn 12^®. 

Ex,amples of (B) : 611 a uadow in thy father's house) cf.^ 

Gn 24®®, 1 S 17®®, 2 S 2®®, Is 3®, Hos i2®y a Gh 33®® ; in the tent 

door, Gn 19®!, and frequently. As observed by Driver on i S 2®®, 

accusatives of this land are almost without exception (but cf. i K <S®®, Is I6^ 

28®’, 2 Oh 33'-") connected with a noun in the genitive. In all the almvo 
examples," however, the accusative may have been preferred to tlio natural 
construction with 3 (which is not rare even with D ''3 and nriQ) for euphonic 
reasons, in order to avoid the combination of such sounds as OB and OSt 
cf., moreover, Gn 2®<, 4®“, Ex iS®, Lv 6® (nSlSn instead of the usual nnstlsn 

® So commonly in Sanskrit I in G-reek only poetically, e. g. Iliad i. 317 
icviar) S ovpaviiv iicep : hi Iiixtin, e. g. riis ire, Romam proflcisci. 

® Hence 0, g. in 1 S 9®® the Masora requires 713511 instead of the 3571 , 

® So in Ju 19®® for '1 the better reading is ' 3 “^K. 
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Ex 291=5, ; Pi; i 2 .i 9 ^ 1 2 S i 7-®, 1 K 7®, Pi’ 8 ®, On Is seo § n 6 i\ on 

nui'* , with the aocu&. loci, see On the other hand, in Dt 6 ®, according 

to” the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped out before . 

h Examples of (c): Gn 7^® ./j/tea cuMts %ipimrd did the waters prevail; 
Gn 312®, 4i« ^?|d Ksan pi only in the throne loill I be greater than thou ; 
Et ii =5 we %mit (through) all that great and terrible ivilderness; of. Jb 29®. Of the 
same hind also are such cases as Ex 161® {according to the number of your persons, 
for which elsewhere "1|p)pb is used) ; i S 6^ (with the aecus. preceding) ; 
61 ®, 2 S 21®“, Jb 1®.— A statement of weight is put in the accusative in 
2 S 14*®. 

i S. Ibe accusative is employed io determine more precisely tbe iime 
{accus. temporis), (a) in answer to the question ? e. g. the 
day, i. e. on the day (in question), af that time, hut aLso on this day, 
\. Q. to-day, or finally hy day, equivalent to DDi', like at evening, 
thh noctu, 'Ipiil in the morning, early, ir &c., at noonday, 

91®; Di'’ on one and the same day, (j;xi 2p'’; sleep, yp- i2p; 

“T'Pp n^nijl (^Vcl ^^ 3 ) at the beginning of barley harvest, 2 S 21® ; 
in stating a date, Gn ii’“, 14'* in the thirteenth year. 

4 * ( 5 ) In answer to the question how long I e. g. Gn 3^*^, &o., 

TvO pM the days of thy life p forty days and forty nights ] 14V 

I5'®j 2i®'V 29%^ {for six days)y 23^®, 31’^ } for ever, 

I K 8'® ; also ■with the accusative made determinate^ Ex 13'^ 

throughout the seven days in question, mentioned immediately 
hefore; cf. Ju 14'^ Dt 9®. 

I 4. The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the 
reason {accus. causae), e. g. Is thou shalt not come thither Tipp' 
for fear of briers. 

m 5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus. 
adverbialis in the iiarro'wer sense), in order to deserihe more precisely 
the manner in ■which an action or state takes place. In English such 
accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with, as, in the form or manner 
of . . ., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For more 
convenient classification ■we may distinguish them as— 

■fl («) Adjectives exprc.ssing state, placed a/fer the verb to describe more ac- 
curately some bodily or other external condition, e. g. Is 20^ walking qnq Qipy 
naked and barefoot ; cf. verse 3, S^i, Gn 15®, 33’® (dbwh, Jn Mi i®, it 107® i^but 
in 15® Dipn is I’ather a substantive direetlj'- depcuulent on t]_^in = he that walkcth 
imt2')riijhtncss ; cf. § ii;)', note); Jb 30®®. After an accusative, e.g. Dt 15I®; 
to specify some mental state, e.g. Gn 37®® — Before the verb (and tlieu 

with a certain emphasis), Am 21®, Jb I'H, Ec 51'*; Lv 20®. Jb up', 271®, 312® 

1 In 212 ?jqq is not to be taken as an accus. loci (on the icay), but as an aceus, 
<f respect (^wUh regard to the u-ay) ; see below, m. 
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(unless be a substantive) ; Eu parallel with the adverb dj?'’”),). 

In Mi 2'^ the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples ai'e especially instructive in which the adjective expressing o 
a state, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, 

e.g. Jb 3410 ttk-! Diny naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, tJwj go alout', 
cf. verse 7 and 12^'^. In Is 20^ the singular occurs after a plural object, and 
in Is 47® the masc. after the 2nd sing, fem, imperative, which clearly proves 
that the term expi'essing the state is not conceived as being in apposition, 
but as an indecliirable a,dverb. 

(?)) Participles, again either after the verb, Nu 16®'^, Jer 2^'^, 43®, ^ 7®, Jb 24^, p 
Ot 2®, or before it, Gn 49^^, Is 57^®, Ez 36®®, ^ 56®, 92I*, Pr 20^^ j cf. also the 
substantival use of the participles Niph'al at fearful manner (^139^*) 

and in a xmnderful manner, Jb 37®, Dn 8®*.— Also participles in con-* 

nexion with genitives, as Gn 3® (cf. also i K 14®), are to be ; 

regarded as expressing a state and not as being in apposition, since in the 
latter case they would have to take the article. — In 2 S 1 3®®, i K 7^ and Hb 2'^® 
the explicative Waio (equivalent to and that too) is also prefixed to the 

participle. In \p 6g* for road — On x K ii®, 2 K 10®, 19®, Hag 

ef. the note on § 1 31 it. 

(c) Substantives 1 in the most vai-ied relations: thus, as descrihing an ^ 
external state, e. g. Mi 2® HDil neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 

opposed to nin^" Is 60^*) ; Lv 6® (accus. before the verb -as unleavened cakes),, 
Dt 2®, 4II, Ju 5®!, Is 57®, Pr 71®, Jb 31®®, La 1®; as stating the position of a 
disease, x K 1 5®® he was diseased pbjlTri^ in his feet (2 Ch iC^® analogous 

to the cases discussed in § 117 it and §121 d(d); as describing a spiritual, 
mental, or moral state, e. g. Nu 32^^, Jos 9® (inx HQ with one accord, i K az’-®; 

cf. Ex 24®, Zp 3®), I S 15®®, 2 S 23®, Is 41® (unless is adjectival, and the 
passage is to be explained as in »); Jer 31®, Ho 12^", 14®, ip 56®, 58®, 75®, Pr 31®, 

Jb 16®, La I®; Lv 19^®, &c,, in the expression to go up and down ss 

a tale-bearer ; also unawares, Gn 34®®, Ez 30® ; uprightly, ip 58®, 75® 

(in both places before the verb); as stating the age, e.g, i S a®® (if the text bo 
right) Wto) they shall die as men, i.e. in the prime of life; cf. i 8 2^® 

Is 65®®, and Gn X5^® ; as specifying a number more accurately, Dt 4®'^, 
i S 13^®, 2 11.5®, Jer 31® [in Jer 13^® tc 7 iol?y (?) is corruirt; I’ead 

with LXX for/t;! ; as stating the consequence of the action, Lv 13^®, &c. 

The description of the external or internal state may follow, in poetry, in F 
the foi'm of a comparison with some well-known class, e. g. Is 3 
and he cried as a lion; ef. p 22^^, Is 22^® like a ball) ; Is 24®®, Zc 2®, p iC 

(unless “liBif be vocative) ; 58®“^ (unless the foi*ee of the preceding 3 is carried 
on, as in ip 90'^) ; p 144^®, Jb 24® (d'lji'lQ, before the verb) ; shut up together 
as with 05 dose seat® , ’ ' 

6. To tlie expi'essions describing a state belong finally tliosc nonns s 
wliicb ai’e introduced by tlie comparative particle I,® since the I is to 

1 Cf. above, § lOGC, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs ; and §113 and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 

® It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above exam])Ios as 
comparrt/io docMriafa, but it mxist not be assumed that the comparative particle 
3, which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see s), has actually dropped out. 

® On the use of 3 as a pi’efix, cf. § 103 c. 
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1)6 regarded as originally a substantive* in tlie sense of amount, Mad 
(instar), standing in tlie accusative {so tbut 3 is equivalent to as 
a hind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following noun 
represents a genitive governed by the this, which is the 

proper meaning of the may be explained its power of i-epresenting 
a great many pregnant relations, which in English can only be 
rendered by the help of prepositions.® Thus the eoinparison may 
refer to — 


t («) The place, e.g. Is, 5^'' 03 ?*]? manner of, i, e. as in their pasture- 

23’® as (it is said) in the song of the harlot ; 28®^, 2f as in a dream. 

^ ( 5 ) The time, especially in the combination Di '’3 after the manner of the day, 

equivalent to as in the day, Is 9®, Ho 2® ; 'D'S as in the days of . . Is 5 1®, Ho 2^'^, 
9®, 1 2^°, Am q’’- ; of. moreover, Lv 22W, Ju 20®®, Is 17®, Jb 5**, 29®, and the 
expressions Q*i ’'3 as day hy day = asin the former days, i S iS^® ; DySIl QyS 3 
as at, other times, i 83^®, &ct; 115^3 HJOT as informer years, 2 E i cf. § 123 c. 
Of a different character is the use of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. 
Gn 18^® iTH nys at this time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the 
end of a year; “iHD ri|t 3 to-morrmc at this time; of. Is 23®, and the frequent 
connexion of 3 with the infinitive construct to expi’ess a definite time (in the 

sense of a pluperfect), Gn 1 2 *b '■2 7®*» 

7,1 (c) Theperson, e.g. Gii 34®*: s/iOiddlie deaZ our sisfer 058 with a Tiariof? 

(d) The thiiig, e.g. Is 10^*, f 33b .Tb 28® {J%"iD 3 as afire, i.e. as it toerehy fire 
(cf. Is I ®® "133 as with lye) ; Jb 29^^® as for the rain (they waited for me) ; 

Jb 38^^ (as in a garment ) ; 38®® | 3 K 3 as to stone (the waters are solidified in 
freezing). , ; , " 

[JO Eeni. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonas- 
tically, i.e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lt 14®® as it were, i.e. something 
like), but simply to introduce the predicate (Kaph mitatis), e.g. Neh 7® for he 
MasHlOH jy'K3 a/a®/?,dwan; cf. I S 2o®y’0'D3, La i®® 33 ) 11 ) 3 . Such a pleonasm 
is of cour.se out of the question. At the most a JsTapfe verifahs can only be 
admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 with 
a certain emphasis (equivalent to t'» every respect like ) thus HDX tji'S 3 in 


Noh 7® inoan.s simply of the nature of a faithful man, i. e. ns only a faithful man 
can be; cf. Nu 11’, Is ib 13®, Ho 4b 5 *b Ob ^b Jl> 2-i*b 27b Lo 1®®, 2*; also 
tiS ?133 in such passages as 105*® yea, vmyfeiu ; but e. g. in Is 1® only just, a very 


small . . . 


^ Schwabe (3 nach seinem Wcsen mid Gebrartch im altlestani. KuJion gcwurdiyi, 
Halle, 1S83) contests this explanation (which is defended especially hy 
i’icischer and is certainly indisputable). He, with Gosenius and Ewald, 

places 3 as a pi-eposition on the same footing as 3 and b, and believes it to be 
probabl}’- connected with the stem as well as with '>3 and fS, The above 
view of 3 as a substantive of course does not imply that the langxiage as we 
have it is still in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.~On 3 in 
numerical statements, in the sense of about, nearly, sec! the Lexicon. 

* It would be altogotlier unsuitulde here also (see above, note 2 on r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is 1®® (n 3 !yK 133 and 
n>iril 333 ), Lv aC®"' are to be explained from the fact that hex’e the 
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§ 119 . The Suhordination of Nouns to the Verb hy means 
of Prepositions. 

1. In general. As is tlie case witli regard to the looser suhordiua- a 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ ii8), so also their suhordination 
hy means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 
circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, or 
separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In the 
case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in whieii 
they stand to the nouns governed by them, ci. § loi, where a list of the 
prepositions is given with their original meanings. Cf. also § 102 on the 
preiixes, and § 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. 

2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the conipmmdmg h 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which either precede or follow the action. In tlie fox-mer case “?!?, 
and in the latter (which is not so frequent) ‘'i?K occurs before other 
prepositions of place; cf. e. g. Am 7'® the Lord took me 

frmn behind the flock ; 2 K 9^^ turn thee to behind me, i.e. turn 

thee behind me', /row being with . . . , as in French de chez, 

d'apres quelqxCun} For further examples, see c. 

Eem. I. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense C* 
either those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union 

with prefixes, as before, ''3513, on account of (but e. g. ''3S^D from 

before, Gn 4’®, &c., is such a compound) ; nor adeerts, which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as preposh 
tions) with preiiositions, as jqnD icitkout, nn§D in the sense of Mow,® 

preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also !3p3 Is 59*®, 6fl, ^ and 2 Ch 321®; cf. 

Driver on i S 14!^ (''Xn33)> where the text is wholly corrupt. 

® In other cases French, as well as English and Gei*man, can only empliasize 
on,!! of the two combined ideas ; thus, such expressions as il prend ie ckdpem 
stir la table, German and English er winimf den Rut vom Tisch, he takes Us hat 
from the table, all regard the action from one' point of view only ; the Hebrew 

hero brings out both aspects of it by means of “hvOfroni upon, cf. e. g. Is 6®. 

® Hence not to be confounded with TinRip from wider, in such examples as 
Pr 2 2®b which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the "|p was ort^2wa% by no means pleoriastic ; JinPlD denotes 
properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from' beneath vihioh some- 
thing proceeds, and so on. This original sense of tiie "lip , however, has 
become so much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to 
■form independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the 
analogy of such common adverbs as in cases where it is really 

inadmissible, owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in ^?^1P• 
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alme (so also in Gin 27^’®, 49^®, not; /rom aiwe). Those adverbs of place, 
however, may become prepositions by the addition of b, e.g. ^ outside 
as regards . . , , i. e. outside of something, in r K 21^® even after a transitive verb 
of motion ; 5 nHTO helow as regards , . i.e. under something (cf. nri]RD”’iy 
until they came under . . .5 I S over something, &fl. ; prop, in 

separation’, “JD in separation from, i,e. apart from, besides. Only rai’ely in 
such a case is the b omitted for the sake of brevity, e.g. Jb 26'"> d^D Unnp 
6r/ie«i/i the wafers ; Neb 3*^® ("^yp). 

d 2. Eeal combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur — 
(«) With "ip, in "iHKpj, '’PnND (see above) /rom behind something; dKD 
and dyp/rom icith (see above) ; pdD or ni3''3b from 6cfwe?n something (with 
motion in either direction, see e. g. On 49I&) ; from hejore (see above) ; 

sometimes also Lv 5^^ &c, ; from upon, i; e. off from ; iini§p away 

/rom t«u?er (see footnote 2 on p. 377). 

C (b) With “)!K, in to behind, to between ; ^ forth 

between 2 K 11^® ; ^ forth without, i. e. out in front of, Nu p ; 

do2Bn under.'^ — In Jb 5® the two prepositions of motion are combined in 
a peculiai’lj^ pregnant construction, (he goes thither and takes it) 

out qf the thorns, i.e. he takebh it even out of the thorns, but the text is hardly 
correct. 

f 3. A genei’al view of the tiiiion of Oertain verbs, or whole classes 
of vei'hs, with particular pi*epositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions.'^ 

^ (a) ('bx)® toivards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction 

towards something (either in the sense of mjj — or mto = , is used 

after verbs not only in answer to the question ichUher? but by a spe<!i:illy 
pregnant construction, in answer to the question whore? e.g. Jer 41^" they 

iciihonf, cf. also such examples as ''| 33 Bj !? 5 lBB, “ 13 SB, C^B (there), &c. Since 
a "JB is not usually repeated after it appears as if Id^B by a trans- 

position of the “|B stood for the nsuai “JB * 13 b. In reality, however, the 
preposition which forms the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in 
^yBj dHidB, without a following V(see above). Properly Id^B has a purely 
adverbial meaning = te/fen b^J itself, like ^yBB n^JyB^B (Syriac num Idol) above 
(adv.), as distinguished from ^yB?d or ^"^JJB (Syriac h'el men), over, upon 
something Also "fB^J /rom . , . onward is not for but theb serves merely 

(just like the Latin usque in usque a, usque ad, tisque ar) to indicate expressly 
the starting-point, as an exact fer?m’nMS a quo (of place or time). 

1 Also in I S 21® by a pregnant construction is virtually dcj)endent 

on the idea of cominjf infe, contained in the preceding “pK , 

2 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

® Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition el,’ in the Journal of the Society of .Biblical 
Literature and Hawgms, iSSS, p. 143 ft'., and especially A. Noordtzij, diet 

hebreeuwsche voorzelsel Leiden, 1896, a thorough examination of its uses, 
and especially of the relation between and 
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found Mm ly the ffrecd waters) cf. Dt i6®, i K 13®, and a still 

luore remarkable instance in 8^® This combina- 

tion of hro different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting fra the place 
(very plainly seen in Dt 16® hut to the place lolvich the Lord thy God shall choose, . . 
slialt thou bring thine offering and there shalt thou sacrifice., &c.), is the same 
as the Gi’eek use of eis, es forir, the Latin in potostotfejn, in arnicitiarn ditiommque 
esse, manere (Cie. Verr, 5, 38 ; Div. 2, 14, &c.) ; cf. also the common tlennan 
expressions su Hause, zu Leipzig sein, su Bette liegen, &c. , 

(&) 3 d Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the fl 
idea of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of si>aco 
or time (•with the infinitive, a simultaneous action, &e.), or else the idea of 
fastening on something, ctose connexion jcftfe something (also in a metaphorical 
sense, following some kind of pattern, e. g. the advice or command of some 

one 'a “ 13 ' 13 , 'a ri^l| 3 , or in a comparison, as in Gin 

mir image, after our liJeeness ; ef. 1'^, or finally the idea of relying or depend' 
ing upon . . or even of merely siriJdng or touching something. . 

Thus the use of 3 is explained — 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e.g. Mi 7^ f'X “ 1 ^) 

there is none upright among men ; in the sense of consisting of, in spiecifying tlio 
constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gn 7^1 arid all flesh died . . • in ( = con- 
sisting of) foivl, &c. 8^’, 9^®, Ho 4®. Also after ideas of a.ppearimj, manifesting 
oneself, representing, being, in the. sense of as, in the mpaeiiy of (prop, in the 
sphere, after the manner of, see above), consisting of . . ., tanquam, the 3 essentiae 
of the earlier grammarians, corresjmnding to the Greek «V, the Latin in,^ and 
the French en, e. g. Ex 6® I appeared unto Abraham . . . ' 33 ' !?X 3 as LI Shaddai] 

•lb 23^® but he is (manifests himself as) one, i.e. ho remains always 

the same; fit 26*^, 2S®® condition of being few, cf. ic®® to the 

number of seventy -, Is 40^®, ^ 39'^. — Cf. also such examples as Ex 18“^ (ip 35®, 146®) 
'"IIJIS as my help ; Dt 26®^ being unclean ; Is 28®® in Sion (i.e. I make Sion a faim- 
dation ) ; Ez 2o<® as a sweet savour) Pr 3®®, perhaps also Ex 3® in (i.e, as) aflame 
of fire-, Is with ({. Q. like) fire ) ip 31®®, 37 ®® (102^). For the origin of all 
these forms of expression ■p/ 54® is especially instructive, since '^23 

is not meant to refer to the Lord ashdongingio the Q'Spb, but only to ascribe 

to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord is one icho U2iholds my sqm 7 ; so also 
ip 99®, 118®, Ju 11®® [the plur. as in § i24sr-i],s — Cf. Gesenius, Thos. Linguae 
JHfitr., i. 174!, and Delitzsch on ^ 35®. 

(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, k 

striking, reaching to (thus to some extent a Listening on, see above) something, 
in English sometimes rendered by at, on, &:c., and in German generally hy 
compounds with an, e.g. an/assen = 3 tHK j anrvhren = 3 J? 33 , &c. To the same 
category belongs also the eoiisiruetion of verbs denoting authority j 

’ 3 ' 33 , mn ■ the la.st prop, to tread m . . .) with 3 , inasmuch as the ox0rci.se of 
the authority is regarded as a laying hold of the person ruled ; so also, iho 
introduction of the object by 3 after certain ixrha dicendi, or ivhen the mental 
action is to be represented as extending to some one or something : e. g. 

^ GtWmdel, Le pariiculae Hebr. ‘^ inclole, vi,usu, Jena, 

® e. g. res in praeda capfeto, i. e. things taken as spoil ; see Mgolsbacli, Xat. 
Sfilistik, § 123^, On the Hebrew 3 esscnfe’oa, see Hausoliild in the Feslschrift zur 
Lhmeihnng des Goethegymn. Frank'f. a. M. 1897, p. 163. 

® Other instance!3 formerly cited here (Is 26^, (J' 55^®, -where 3 is used before 
the subject) a.s well as ^ 68® cl'B daft is Ms name, are toxtiuiily voi'y 
uncertain. Cf. Cheyne, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 173, on Is 26^ 
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3 to call on some one, 3 JMmre ^er aUqiiem, 3 to enquire of soma 
one. Again, 3 to look upon, 3 to hearken to (but cf. also m), generally 
with fclie secondai’y idea of participation, or of the pleasure with which one 
sees or hears anything, especially pleasure at the misfortunes of others, 
hence 3 ni ^3 to see his desire on any me or anything ; ef. however, Gn 21^® M tm 
not look upon the death of the child ; i S 6 ^® liecaiise they had looked [irreverently] at 
the ay-k of the Lord. 

Closely related to this is the use of 3 : 

/ (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 

e. g. 3 f'’DK'7. to trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or sometliiiig ; 
3 nD 3 to have confidence wt . . . ; 3 np|t to rejoice in or at something, &c . ; 3 "}33 
to speak of (aiout) some one or something, Dt 6'^, i S 19®^*, &c. 
q}l (4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time 
the secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the 

2Mriith'e use of 3 , 6.g. 3 ^3^ to share in eating something, Ex 12*®®-, Lv 22®’ ; 
also simply to eat, to taste 0/ something, Ju 13''®, Jb 21®® ; so also 3 bn!? to eat of, 
and 3 to drmfc o/ something, Pr. 9® ; 3 to iwar a whisper 0/ somfliMnf/, 

Jb 26®’*; 3 NSD they found remaining of her erdy 2 K9®®; 3 KM to hear 

a share of something, Nu Ez 18®°, Jb 7®®. Cf. also 3 pbn to give a share of 
something, Jb 39^® ; 3 n |3 to do building to, Neh 4^. ’ 

(5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is natwrally connected 
that of proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association icUh 

something; cf. Gn 9* 1^333 tcith the life thereof •, 15'^, 32®^ ’’[ipps vnth my staff. 
Sometimes 3 combined With a verb of motion (to come loiih something), 
expresses the idea ot bringing, Jn 15® Samson visited his loife with a kid, 
i, e. he brought her a feid j Bt 23^, ^ 66®®, 1 Gh 1 5®® 16®. 

0 (6) From the idea of connexion With something, being accompanied by 

something (.see?;), is developed, finally, the instrumental xx&e of 3 , which 
represents the means or instrument (or even the pei'sonal agent), as some- 
thing toith icMch one has associated himself in order to perform an action ; 

cf. Mi 4®*® 1331^3 they smite with the rod ; Is 10®'® ; ^ iS®® 7? (®®® 44 **> 

parallel with ; Is 10®®, Ho i2®^ ; cf. also 3 3311 to labour by means of 

some one, i.c. to eause him to labour at it, Ex i®*, &c. On 3 with the passive 
to introduce the means or the author, see § 121/. 

P A variety of the Z instrmnenti is 3 pretu* (the price being considered as the 
weans of acquiring a thing), cf. Gn 23®, 29®® (!®n 33 ) ; 30®®, 33’®, 34®® (nS^T 3 on 
this condition) ; 37®® ; also, in a wider sense, Gn 18®® 3 for the sake of-, i S 3®®. 
^ Eom. The use of "Z. instnimenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such 
expressions as \p 44®® and thou eoveredst over us nipbss loith the sliadoiv of death ; 
Jb 16®® Dn'SH 'hy they have opened wide their mouth against ?ne (prop. hare, 
made an opening with their mouth) y ap. ^ 22®, Ex 7®® lifted 2(4? nppS the rod ; 
Lv 16^ “ijn and f]5S followed by 3 ; Jos 8®®, La i®h Analogous to some 
English expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, ^ 35®®, and to gnash with the 
teeth, Jh 16®; to leink the eye, Pr 10®®, and. to ^vink with the eye, Fr 6®® ; shake the 
head, ^ 22®, and to shake with the head, Jer 18®®, Jb 16®.— In all these instances 


® To ho distinguished from 3 - to drink from (a cup, &c., Gn 44*®, Am 6®), 

as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dn 5®). Of. also lv irorrjpms (Xen. Anab. vi. i, 4), 
lv xpvrrwiMai xrlveiv {fiEzy of), renenum in auTQ MhiUir, 8eneca, Thyosto.s 4,^3, 
and the Eimch bojre daais tffise, , V 
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the verb (intransitive) construed ■with 2 has a greater independence, and 
consequently more emphasis than the verb construed with a direct accusa- 
tive; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the action, while 
the noun introduced by 2 is used rather as a merely ad-v’-erbial complement. 

An instructive example of this is l?ip mccm emitters, to utter a roice, also to 
thunder, while in [ri 3 ^ 46'*' (68^^, Jer 12®}, }J1i has an independent sense 
~ he thundered icith Ms voice 

[a) fo, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used in T 
represent the most varied relations of an action or state with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of ^ as a periphi'asis for the genetims possessoris or awc.foj i.s 
(the idea of belonging to), see § 129; on ^ with the passive, to introduce Llie 
author or the cause, see §121/; on J) in a purely local sense (e. g. 
at thy right hand, prop, towards thy right hand), or temporal (e. g. 2“).^^ at evening, 
&c.) or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of b ]n-operly belong to the government of the verb : 

(1) As a noia (tefm® to introduce the remoter object ; also S 

(2) To introduce the datiinis ammodt. This datiinis comnwdi (or incommodi, 
e. g. Ez 37II) is used — especially in colloquial language and in later .style-~ 

in the form of a pronoun with b, as an apparently pleonastic dativus stMem, 
with many vei*bs, in order to gi'vo emphasis to the significance of the occur- 
rence in question /o?‘ a jrarticular subject. In this construction the person of 
the pronoun must always agree with that of the verbal form.® By far the 

most frequent use of this is vvith the pronoun of the 2nd person after 
imperatives, e. g. go, get thee away, Gn i 22®, Dt 2’® (also in the 

feminine, Ct ; 'fjb HD) t urn thee aside, 2 S 2®^ ; talcs your journeii, 

Dt 1’ ; dpb ^“l2y pass ye over ; '?j5j“ni2 flee (to save thyself), Gn 27^® ; 
get thee up, Is 40® ; D 2 ^ turn you, Dt 1^® ; return ye, Dt ''D'lp 

rise lip, Ct 2^® ; DpS ’lUp' aliie ye, Gn 22®; forbear thee, 2 Ch 35®f (in. the 

plural, Is 2®®) ; dpb tahe you, Dt i^®, Jos iS^, Ju 20'^, 2 S 16®®, and so almost 
regularly fjl) (see above, § 51 n) care tiU ! and dp^ fuM heed to . 

yourselves', HlpT 6e thou like, Ct 2'^’^ (cf. verse 9), S''^, is remarkable; after 
a perfect consecutive, i K 17®, i S 22®; after an imperfect consecutive, e.g. 

Is 36® nDdffl aad jJKtfesi thy trust— -In the 3rd person, e.g. 12^5 21 ^ 1 ) 1 '! and sat 
her down, Gn '21^®, cf. 22®, Ex 18®®, 120®, 123'*, Jb 6®® ; even after a participle, 

Ho 8®.— -In the 1st person plural, Ez 37®L 

(3) To inti'oduce the result after verbs of making, forming, cdianging, t 
.•ippointing to something, esteeming ns something ; in short, in all those ca.so3 
in which, according to § 117 m, a second accMsnfirfi may also be used, 

(4) In loose connexion witli some verbal idea in the sense of in rrflrrnce to, U 
with regard to . . . (§ 143 c); so after a verhum iMcendi, Gn. 20®® ; i K jo®®, cf. 


' Cf. Giesobrecht, D'/e Praijos. iamfid, Halle, 1876. 

® Just as in the Eomahee languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, 
before vowels ad, Prench d, Spanish n) and in English to are used as a peri- 
phrasis for the dative.— -On the inti'oduction of the nearer object by |j, 
cf. §. 117 n. ■ 

® Such exiiressions as the analogous English Zifipheefed me ope his doublet, hut 
aie no tiite, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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Is 3r>®; even l^efore the verb, Jer 9®. — To the same class belongs also the 
Lamedk inscrlpUonis (untranslatable in English, and hardly more than a mere 
quotation-mark) which introduces the exact wording of an inscription or 

title ; thus Is 8^ twite upon it . . . (the words) •' 1^1 inp (cf. verso 3, where 
the b naturally is not used) ; Ez 371®. 

X' (d) I D, originally (according to § 101 a) separahoa,^ represents both the 
idea af distance, separation or mnofeness /rom something, and that of jKotion mvay 
from something, hence also descent, origin from a place, Am 
>1^ (i) Fi’om the idea of separciiioa is naturally derived on the one hand the 

sense of (taken) from among , . e nmnero, e. g. Gn 3^ subtil as none other of the 
beasts, &c. ; cf. 3I*, Dt 332*, i S 13®®, Ju 5®* (so especially after the idea of 
choosing p«i? of ‘^ a larger class, i S 2®® ; ef. Ex 19®, &c.), and on the other hand, 
the sense of M!iftot(separated, free from . . .), e. g. Is 32® without 

the boio (i. e. without one needing to bend a bow against them) they were made 
prisoners ’, cf. Jer 48^® Hbtt loitkout strength ; IIo 6®, as the first half- verse shows, 
not more than hurntof’erings faH R. V.), but and not burnt offerings ; Mi 3®, ^ 52®, 
Jbiii®, ig®®, 21®, also such examples as Nu 1 far from the eyes, i.e. unobserved 

by the congregation ; Rr 20®. 

iV Here also belongs the use of |tD after the ideas of restraining, withholding 
from, refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can 
render only by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. i S 15®® he hath 
rejected thee away from (being) king, instead of 'D nvniO (as in verse 26), 

that thou be no longer king ; cf. i K 15I®, Is 17®- ’T'yiD so that it is.no longer a city ; 
.Ter 17I®, Jb 28’^ he bindeth the streams '.3313 that they trickle not; Gn 16®, 23® 
“ibjpD that thou shotddst not bury thy dead ; Is 24^®. 
y The |tt has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea 
of pi’echiding from anything is only indirectlj' contained in the preceding 
verb, e.g. Gn 27^ Ms eyes were dim away from seeing, i. e. so that he could not 

see ; Is 7® Ephraim shall la broken in pieces dJJD that it he not a picoptle (just as in 
Is 23I, Jer 48®-^®, ^ 83®) ; Lv 26^®, Is 5®, 49^®,’^ 54®, Ezr 2®® (for otlier pregnant 
constructions with |D see below, #) ® ; on''^ 5 afp and I'XIO ivithoid, cf. § 152 y. 


^ Cf. 0 . Molin, Oni ptreposilionen vciivi i Bihelhebreisken, Upsahi, 1S93, and 
e.specially R. Zerweek, Eic helm Fraep.xaivi, Leipzig, 1S93, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by ns also), more correctly takes 
‘ separation ’ as the starting-point of its various uses. 

® All the parfih're uses of jb also come most naturally under this idea of 
soparai ion out of a larger class. Thus j?p is used in the sense of some, somethiny, 
and even one, in such expressions as and he slew . , . also (direivs) 

(if the princes of Israel, 2 Oh 21 * ; Lv 4® 5 I K iS® ; ISn D'^ID some of the 

blood of the bullock, Ex 29^®, &c. ; Jb 2^^ my heart doth not reproach me 'D'D/or airy, 
i. e. for one, of my days ; 38^® one of thy days, i. e. ever in thy life (this 

explanation is confirmed by i K. i® p cf. also i S 14^®, 25®®). In this way also, 
the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Ai’abic) idiom is to be explained, 
by which jD before “inSj firiX is equivalent to ulius ; e. g. LV 4® and shnll do 
nunJO any one of these things ; 5®®, Dt 15®, Ez i8^° ; so before a nomem 

unUatis (see. ^. 122 t), i S 14^® (2 ,8,14“, ^ K 1®®) fTllife’?? one hair of his 

head. — "{JD is used in the sense of the Arabic min el-beydn or explicative ■miii 
(often to be simply translated by nameZy), e,g. in Gn of allthat lous, i.e. sofar 
as it was, pvohablj also G 11 6 ~ ( == whomsoever they chose) 4 

® On the use of JD to express the comparative, which likewise depends on 
the idea of distance from . , . , cf, below, § 133 a ; ou as exijressing the 
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(2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of pp after ^ 
f. ucli ideas as to take away from , . to ietvaro, to he afraid of, to flee, to cscaxie, to hide 
uncuelf from {at Kahvirrcu dvo, msiodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is On the idea of starling /rojn anything depends 

finally the very frequent caMsafe're use of fD on account of , in consequence of (cf, 
car that comes from. yrae, Q.g. ' 2 'yO for nmliitude, i 

(e) The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon ((Ci 

(im)^ and over (vTT^p, Super'). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of after ideas 

of commanding, commissioning &c., inasmuch as the command, 

obligation, &c., is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the 
case of to lie, rest, lean, rely, 2mess upon .somethingj cf. also, for the last, such 

examples as Is i^^jJb 7^*', 23®, aiui especially 2 S ''byVprop. 7 ne would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent ?,tpo»u«e, &c. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of after ideas bh 

oi covering, protecting, gticmling combinations Qn*1 

to have conipiassion upon . , D^il ^ "by - fo spare some one, arise from the 

idea of a compassionate or protective bendkig over something, Cf, also “by QDp? 

Ju 9^'^ = to ./{p/d /w some one, i. e. in his defence, 

(3) Moreover "by is used after verbs of stand/Hp and going, to express 6'6’ 
a towering over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the 
original local idea has altogether fallen into the bacliground, and which are 
therefore to be rendered in English by means of other prepositions (hy, uriih, 

hqforo, near), e. g. C4n 4:1^, &c., Plumoli . . . stood 1K)n"by hy the Mle (above the 
water level ; of. \p 1®), and so especially "by “ipy in the pregnant sense iostmiil 
serving hefoi'e some one (prop, over ono who sits or reclines at table) Zc 4’-* (cf. 

Is 6®, where b bjlBip is u,sed for "by) ; “by SSIfin to present onesel/ by command 

hrfore some one, Jb i®, &e, Of. also *I^“by, '']l)”by (Jb near, at (o7i) the side 
of some ono or something. " 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to (Id 
something, at something) there arise finally all the various constructions 

W'ith "by in the sense of towards, against. The original idea (wliich in many 
of these constructions has become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the 
view that the assailant ende.avours to take rip his position over the pierson 
attacked, so as to reach him from above, or to orerpower him; cf esp)Oc.ially 

"by D^p to rise up ow, i. e. aga/«sf some one, then with a transference of 

distance of time from a fixed limits in the sense of after, a. g. rp 73®® 
after awaking (cf If aplarovfab itin&e), or after the lapse of . , t\g. Gn 3^^^) 

Ho 0 % and very frequently pp.D /row tAe end gf, i. e, after the lapse <f . , see the 
Lexicon ; also for the use of |D to represent rcslnig beside anything, like the 
Latin prope abesse ah, , , . : , 

^ Cf. Budie, Die fee&r, Pretpos. '.41 (by), Halle, 1S82. 

2 Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, "by also implies 
in addition to something, cf, 6n 28® (31®®) ; 30^, 32I2 (pi-obably a proverbial 
saying =wol/{«' and children')', Dt 22®. Also by ^iptivithstanding is no doubt 
properly in addition to, e. g. Jb rtfl althdugh thm kmwesf, prop, ui addition, to thy 
knowing . — From the original meaning npon is also derived that of on account of 
(prop, lipon the ground of) and /n agreement with, according to, since the pattern is 
regarded as the foundation «pon which a thing stands or rests. 
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thougM applied to any kind of hostile approach, againai . . , , 

to encamp against ... to he gathered fogetlier, to assemble against 

(Mi 4^’- ; cf, ^ 2^), &c. ; even after verbs which express a mental action, e.g. 
"^y ny“i to imagine evil against a,nj one, &c. 

4. Son.1 ©times a preposition appears to be under the immediate 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 
In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (genei'ally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in 
sense is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed 
above in X and y under "}D ; for "IP cf. also V' 2222 '>; 5 n‘' 3 y Q'p*! andthou 

hast ansimrecl and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen (in Is 38^'^, which 
Dolitxseh translates hj thou hast loved and delivered my sold from the pit, read 
Ijl3#n with the LXX) ; Gn 252®, 2 S iSi®, Jb cf. also -|p 7 f^to go 
a tohoring from anj one i.e. to be unfaithful to him] ~|p y^T V to depart 
wickedly from God ; “JQ ^ 28^ to he silent from one (to turn away in silence) ; 
cf. Jb 13’® [; so with Jsyp Jb 3o*2.soj_ 

’ Pregnant constructions with : Ku equivalent to 

and ho made full U ^oalk La. walked fully after me] in i S 13'’’ read with 
the LXX PIHvV'D *ITin they trembled, i.e. went trembling aioay from Mm ; with 

T-it- - Hr • ■ ■ . - 

vK Gn 43^2 a,$tonisliment to &r)va.a one (cf. Is 13®) ; 

Is 11^®, &c., to turn inguiringly io some one ; Is 41^ to turn in silence 

to some one ; ‘TIO tremUing to some one (ef. HKlpS inn to 

come trembling to' meet, i S ai® [also with nDiy arid other verbs, 

Ju 14®, 13’h Io® ; see Lexicon]) ; cf. further Jer 41^, ip 7^^ 2 Ch 32'^ ; with 2 
P 53^® he hath redeemeAl and hath put my soul in peace, exactly like p iiS® ; with 
S f they have profaned and cast . . . even to the ground ; cf. 89^®. 

5. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition is 

sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of tbc second 
member ;^ e.g. ? Is 40'®, 48*'* 7^e shall peo'form his 2>l^nxsurc 011 
Bahylon. and his ao-m sball be (for on the Chaldamns ; 

Jl) I,:,®; ^ Is 28®, 43“ (but probably bas fallen out after another ^), 
Ez 39’‘, Jb 34'® (perhaps also Gn 45® ; bgiD may, however, be taken 
here as a second accusative according to § 117 ii)i \V'Q^ Is 48-’; “IP 
Is 58’®, \[r 141® (unless fliEJ'pppvis to be read) ; "Jy Is 15® ; nnn Is 6ih 

6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 

governed by prepositions, e.g. Q|ri"i3l8Vw min, Ez 6'®; offer 

this; (Ec 8^®, Est 4’®) on i5/tfe 1?^ and i5"by 

therefore; I?”*!!? hitherto. 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the jiarallel 
member ; see § 152 2. 
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^12^0. Yerhal Ideas wrider the Governraent of a Verb. 
Go-ordination of Complementary Verbal Ideas. 

1 . Wlien a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary a 
complement in tlie form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in tbe infinitive construct (with or without b), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form of 
a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; cf. d and g below, and § ii4«, note 2. 

(а) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the b 

object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114 c, 
and the numerous examples given in § ii4?k; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113 d.— The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33^^ ^he form, 

§ 67 v) when thou hast ceased as a spoSer, i. e. to spoil ; Jer 22®° 

he shall never prosper, silting, i, e. so as to sit, &e. ; Jon i® what meanest thou, 

sleeping ? i. e. that thoix sloepest ; ^ by a verbal adjective, i S 3*^ noio. his eyes 

JnlnS ^bnn had legun being dim, i.e. to %vax dim (unless we read n*in 3 = n)n 3 p, 
ef. § 114 m); by a substantive, Gn 9®® and Noah began to be an Jivsbamhnan 
(omitting the article before HDIK). 

(б) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the 0 
imperfect^ (in English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are — (i) with 

both verbs in the same person : after the perfect, Is 42*^1 b'*'’!?) ♦ • ♦ K??!? fljn) 

it pleased the Lord .to magnify, &c. | Jb 30®®, 32®® nSSK sb I know not 
to give fattering titles ; after a perfect consecutive, i S (where for Tlfl wo 
should read wfith the LXX ; after an imperfect, 88^1, 102^^, Jb 19®, 

24!'^; after an imperf. consec., Jbi6®; after a participle, Is — (2) with 
a difference in the persons : after a perfect, Lv 9?. this is the thing 

nin) which the Lord commanded (that) ye should do ; a negative imperfect 
follows njX in La after the iniperfqct. Is 47’- (®) I))! 'S'Din ^b '*5 
for thou Shalt no more confi'UMe (that) ife?/ Gall #jee, i,e. thou shalt no 
longer be called, &o. ; Ho i® i>?b I 'will m longer continue (and) 

have mercy, i.e, I will no more have inerc^; Is 52^, Pr 23®®,— -ITu 22® peradverdure 
1 shall .prevail (that) w may svnite them, (that) I may drive them out of the land 

(bd’lK may, howevei’, be a scribal ei-ror for bd®*^, due to the preceding 
and in that case the examide would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 

1 In y'l*' i S 16’®, which appears. to be a case of this kind, two different 
readings are combined, JSjb I?'!’ and the simple lasts. 

® This kind of Subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (cf. e. g. 
the Peshitta, Luke iS^®) ; as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover, the Latin gwid vis faciam? Terence ; 
rolo hoc oratori contingdt, CieevQ, Brut. 84:; and our I would it were ; I thought he 
would go. . . 
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thouglit applied to any kind of hostile appi*oaeh, “by to fighi against . . . , 
"bv njn to encamp against . . *f[pK 3 to he gathered together, to assemble against 
(Mi 4^^ ; cf. V' 2®), &;c. ; even after verbs which expi-ess a mental action, e. g. 
~bv njl"l 3^0 to imagine evil against any one, &e. 


4. Sometimes a preposition appears to be under tbe immediate 
government of a verb, wMcb, by its meaning, excludes sucli a union. 
In reality tlie preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), whicb, for the sake of brevity, is not expi’essed, but iu 
sense is contained in wbat is apparently the governing verb. 



Various examples of this constnictio praegnans have been already noticed 
above in a: and ^ under "jD ; for "|p ef. also 22^2 ' 3 n'' 35 ? D'D“[ and thou 

hast anstoered and saved me from the horns of the wiki oxen (in Is which 
Delitzsch translates by ihou hast loved and delivered my soul from the pit, read 


Rp&'h with the LXX) ; Gn 25®, a S iS^®, Jb aS’-®; cf. also ”}ip n 3 t ^ 73^ to go 
a whoring from any one i.e. fo be unfaithful to him] “|1? 18®®=: to depart 

wicJcecUy from God ; "“pp 28^ to be silent from one (to turn away in silence) ; 

cf. Jb 13’'^® [; so with bvi^ Jb 

Pregnant constructions with '"inx : Xu 14®^ equivalent to 

and he made full to walk L &. walked liilly a/ter »ne; in i S 13'^ read with 
the LXX Pnni^D )‘Tin they trembled, i.e. went tremhling away from him; with 

Cl-n, 43®® ripw to turn hi astonishment to sbrne one ; (of. Is- 1 3®), ; 
la II®®, SiG,, to turn inquiringly to some one; “!?^ ^''*1,0,'?. 4®’’ 'h® 

to some one ; IlH Gn 42®® to turn trembling to some one (cf, Tin to 

cbme trembling to meet, i S 21® [also with SKEJ*, yiH, and other vei-bs, 
Ju 14®, 13®^, 19®; see Lexicon]); cf. further Jer 41'^, ^ 7®, 2 Oh 32’-; with 2 
^ 53®® he hath redeemed and hath put ony soul in peace, exactly like ^ iiS® ; with 
5 ^ 74® they have prof amed and cast . . . even to the ground ; of. 89'*®. 


hh 5. In poetic parallelism tbe goveraing power of a preposition is 
sometimes extend^! to the corresponding substantive of tbe second 
member;’' e. g. 3 Is 40’”, 48’* he shall perform his pleasvme ^322 on 
Babylon, and his arm shall be D'’3’^3 (for i3''3b'32) on the, Ghaldaeaois ; 
-Tb 15”: b Is 28®, 42‘’- (but probably b has lallen out after another bf 
Fj 7 , 39', Jli 34’® (perliajis also Gn 45*’; may, however, be" taken 
here as a irccond accusative according to §117 ii)', Is 48®; “ilp 
Is 58’"', 4 141® (unless nibpipCT is to be read) ; ““11? Is 15®; Is 6rk 
a 6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value arc sometimes 
governcil by prepositions, e.g. m vain, .Kz 6'®; after 

this ; j33 (Ec 8’", Est 4”') then, on this condilion ; |3^ and |3“^®y 
therefore ; |3"“iy hitherto. 


^ Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes e.xtcndod to the parallel 
member ; see | 152 a. 
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§120. yerbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb. 
Go-ordination of Complementary Verbal Ideas. 

1. "Wlien a relative vei’lj (incomplete in itself) receives its necesisary a> 
complement in tlie form of a vei'bal idea, tlie latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in tbe infinitive construct (with or without b), less 
frequently iu the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form of 
a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; cf. d and g below, and § 114 %, note 2. 

(ffl) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the 5 
object, and as the complement of i-elative vei-bal ideas, see above, § 114 c, 
and the numei’ous examples given in § 114m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113d— The complement in the form of a imrticiple (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33^ for the form, 

§ 67 v) lohen thou hast ceased as a spoiler, i, e. to spoil ; Jer 22®° 13 ^"' ♦ , , 
he shall never prosper, sitting, i. e. so as to sit, &c. ; Jon 1® what meanest thoUf 
sleeping? i. e, that thorr sleepest;^ by a verbal adjective, I S 3® wow his eyes 

ninS ^bnn had begun being dim., i.e. to wax dim (unless we read nin 3 = nin:pb, 
cf. § 114 m) ; by a substantive, Gn 9® and Noah began to he an husbandman 
(omitting the article before 

(b) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the C 
imperfect® (in English usually rendered by to, in order fo or that) are-— (i) with 

both verbs in the same person : after the perfect, Is 42®! * ♦ ♦ 1 * 31 ? 

it pleased the Lord . , . to magnify, &c. ; Jb 30®®, 32®® HMS 'EVm i(?b I Jenow not 
to give Jlattering titles ] after a perfect consecutive, i S 20"^® (whore for *T1Pt wo 
should i-ead with the LXX ; after an imperfect, 4 Jb 19®, 

24!*; after an imperf. consec,, Jbi6®; after a participle, Is 5®^“. — (2) with 
a difference in the persons : after a perfect, Lv 9® this is the thing 

nin) icMch the Lord commanded (that) ye. should da ; a negative imperfect 
follows in La 1®®; after the imperfect, Is 471 (®) “liy ''a''pin S<b '•3 
/or thou shall no more continue (that) they call thee, i.e. thou shalt no 
longer be called, &c. ; Ho i® niy I will no longer continue (and) 

hare mercy, i,&. Twill no more have mercy. Is 32^, Pr 23®®, — Xu 22® peradventure 
X shall prevail (that) ice may smite them, and (that) I may dr ive them out of the land 

(bs'l!!^ may, however, bo a scribal error for bs^H, duo to the preceding 
and in that ease the oxami)lo would belong to No. i) ; after a participle, 


In | 53 p )i'V 1 S 16^®, which appeal's to be a case of this kind, two different 
readings are combined, [SSb JJ)]’ and tho simple 

® This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (cf. e. g. 
tho Peshitta, Luke 18^®) ; as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover, tho Latin quid vis faciam? Terence ; 
volo hoc oratori contingat, Cicero, Brut. S4 ; and our I would it were ; I thought he 
would go, "■ ii 
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2 g 2ii — A. perfect is possibly subordinated in La ; but the explanation 
of as a relative clause is preferable. 


p, 2. Instead of subordination (as in tlie cases mentioned in a-c), tbo 
co-ordination of tlie complementary verbal idea in the jduite verb (cf. 
above, c) freqiuently occiu's, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre- 
sponding to the first (but see below, e) by means of \ (1, As a rule, 
here also (see above, a) the principal idea is introduced only by the 
second verb, while the first (especially Sf'pin) contains the 

definition of the manner of the action, e. g. Gn 2 6^® 3^*1 and he 

returned mid digged, i. e. he digged again; in the perfect 

consecutive, Is 6^® ; ' withAl'?!*^ , e. g. Gn 25^ and Ahraham added and 
iQoh a wife, i. e. again took a wife ; Gn 38^ and freqitently ; with 
in the jussive, Jb 6® ; in the imperative (cf. § iio/i), Ju 19® 

['[’i he content, I pm?/ thee^ and tarry all night (cf. the English he teas 
^persuaded and remained, for to remain)’, 2 S with “infp Gn 24^^-'^", 
&G, ; with “tsn Ct 2"'’. 


e Lem. I. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, 
other combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive 

(cf. § 112 d), e.g. Lt 31^® #7iat #/iey ninl“jnS rnay learn, and fear the 

Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord ; Is Ho 2;^^, Est S®, Bap®®® ; perfect and imperfect, 
Jb 23® (0 that I knew how I might find hini) ; perfect and imperfect consecutive, 
Jos 7®', Ec ; jussive and imperative, Jb 171® ; cf., finally, Gn 47® 

if thou knowest and there are among them, &e., i.e. that thei’e are 
among them. 

^ 2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural 

complement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in 
the form of an historical statement, e. g. Gn 42®® fitm Joseph commanded and 
they filled. ® (prop, that they should fill, and they filled , . . ; cf. the full form of 
expression in Gn 50®) ; a fui'ther command is then added by means of ^3 and 
the infinitive ; Ex 36® ; another imstance of the same kind is Gn 30®® j have 
divined and the Lord hath Messed me, &c.> i,e, that the Lord hath blessed me for 
thy sake. 

^ (b) With the second vei-h (which, according to the above, represents 

the lu'incii^al idea) attached the copula^ in tbe same mood, &c. 

In tins construction (cf. § Ho A) tbe imperatives Qp 


3- Cf. the English colloquial expression I will try and-do it. 

® Of a different kind are the eases in which P|p'' with a negative is 
co-ordinated with a verb to emphasize the non-recmTence of the action; 
cf. Ku II®® they prophesied and added not, sc. to prophesy, i.e. but they did so no 
more ; Bt 3®®, Jb 27^® (reading 

® Of. the analogous examples in Eautzseh’s ffram???. des BiU. Aram,, § 102. 

■* To be distinguished, of course, (from the cases in which two equally 
important and independent verbs are used together vvithout the copula in 
vigorous poetic imagery, e.g. Ex 15®, Jb 29®, &c. 
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&c.) and (najs, ' 3 ^; &c.) are exceedingly common ■with tbe sense of 
interjections, before verbs wbicb express a movement or otber action, 
e. g. ansa, waJh^ Gn 13’'^, 19^“, 2 7^’'*; in tlie plural, G-n 19’'*; 

Ex 19®* dJoicw; 1S 3®; with a following coliortative, 

I 89^“ <13^3 come, let m go ; Gn and frequently. — Also with 
(a periphrasis for ayam) in the perfect, Zc 8'“^ ; in the imperfect, 
Mi 7^®, \//' 7i'\ 59', 71® ; in the jussive, Jb lo^”; in the cohorfcative, 
Gn3o^^; in the imperative, Jos 5®, i S lie doivn again ; (some- 
times to express the idea of nnllingly or gladly) in the perfect, Dt i^ 
jlo 5” ; in the imperative, Jb 6®; i S 2® 

do not multijply and talk, i. e. talk not so much arrogancy ; in the 
imperative, 5I^• Dt ^3 ^nn begin, possess; bb;;, La 4"^ 

without mens being able to touch, &c.; quickly, in the 

perfect, in the imperative, Gnig"^, Ju 9^®, Est 6'”. — Other 

examples are: Ho deeply, radically ; Zp 3^ 

(even in the participle, Hod"*, 13*); Is 29^* 5 ’S^'—Zoto, cf, Jeri3’®; 

^oa tlQl^^wholly ; 112^ “^^—plentiftdly. 

Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (ns being more Jl 
vigorous and bolder) rattier to iiootic or otherwise elevated style (cf. e. g. 

Is 52^ Ho I®, 9® with Gn 25®, &e.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting 
even in prose ; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of 

Dip and tj^n Gn 30®’, Dt 1®, 2®*, Jos 3I®, i S 3®) cf. also Reh 3“, i Oh 13®. For 
special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may even come first ; 
thus Is 63 ^^ 1 ^?^! ill'll he shall he saiisfled (so. with the sight), for 

the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the sight ; Jer 4® 
^n| 3 D cry, jiil, i.e. cry with a full (loud) voice. 

§121. Construction of Passive Yerbs* 

Blake, ‘The internal p.assive in Semitic,’ JA OS. xxii, 

1 . Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of some other nearer 
definition ; cf. § 117 a, p, m) may in the passive, according to our 
mode of expi'ession, be construed jpersonoIZ?/, the object of the active 
sentence now becoming the subject, e.g. Gn 35^® and 

llacliel died, and was buried, &c. The passive, however, is a. 1 so 
used impersonally (in the 3rd sing, masc.), either absolutely, as Dt 21®*’*, 
Is 16^°, "Ez i6‘*^ (with a dative added, 2 S 17’®, Is 53®, La 5^), or, more 
frequently, with the oliject of the active construction still suhordinated 
in the accusative,* e,g, Gn 27“*“* and there tcere 

told one told) to Bebekah the words of Bsau; z B i K 18*®. 

^ When this is not recognizable either by the noia accusativi, or by its 
disagreement with the passive form in gender, number, and ’ person, it 

0 C-2^ 
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h Other examples are : after Nipb., Qn 4'^® unto 

JEmch was horn Trad (cf. Nu 26®®, and after an infinitive, On 31®) ; On 17®, 21® 
(after an infinitive) j 29®'^ (unless WWJl plur. eohortative) ; Ex 212®, 

25^®, Lv 6^®, Na 7^° (after an infinitive) ; 26®® (cf. verse 53) ; Dt 20® (where, 
Iiowevei-, for D!2) the Hipb. DS® should be read, according to i®®) ; Jos 7^®, 
Is 16^®; with the object preceding, Ex 13'^, Lv 2®, 192®, hTu 16®®, Dan 
Also after Pu'al, Jer so®®; hefore Pu'al, Is I4® ("l^K equivalent to the internal 
object m'ny =w 1 mc 7 j they hate caused to he sorted hy thee)', Jb22®; according to 
the Masoretie text also 6n 46^2, where, howevex-, the Samaritan and LXX 
read ni/'’ for ; the Samaritan in Gn 35®® and 46®^ also i*eads ^1^*' , and 

TJIT ; IT 

this (or “l^') should certainly be read instead of nb) in 2 S 21®®. — After Hoph., 
Ex 10®, 27^, Lv 10*®, 1 627, 22®, I K 221, Pr 16®®, jb 30*® ; after the infinitive 

Hoph,, Gn 40®°, Ez 277; hefore Hoph., Is 17*, 21®, Ho 10®, Zo 13® ; after 

the infinitive liothpa'el, Lv 13®® 

C a. Verlas which in the active talce two accusatives (§ 117 cc) retain 
in the passive construction at least om accusative, namely that of the 
second or x'emoter object, whilst the nearer object now becomes 
the subject. Thus, corresponding to which I will show thee 

(Gu 12') the passive is '‘1N"|D HlJlN (Ex 25®) tvhich thou hast heen 
shown, i.e, which has been shown to thee ; cf. Ex 26®" (but in Lv 13'*® 
with an accusative of the person); Jb 7®. In ^22^^ 
depends on an assumed transitive p' 3 "|n governing two accusatives 
(= tongue is made to cleave to my jaws)', also in Is 
ye shall he devoured with the sioord, 3 'in is not an aeons, instrumenti, 
hut most probably an accusative of the object retained from the active 
construction.® 

d Rem. I. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are—(a) with 
verha induendi and exuendi (§117 cc), ip 80**, ann m'z the mountains were 
covered with the shadow of if (the vine) ; Pr 19^®. So also some of the examples 
in i 116 fc of passive participles of these verbs, Ju iS**, i S 2*®, 17®, i K. 22*®, 


natui'ally cannot be detoi'mined whether the construction is really imper- 
sonal. The construction itself can only be explained by supposing that while 
using the passive form the speaker at the same time thinks of some author 
or authors of the action in question, just as on the theory of the Arab 
grammarians a concealed agent is included in every passive. This accounts for 
the possibility (cf. § 144 y) of using the active without a specified subject 
as a periphrasis for the passive. 

* In 2 K iS3o is to be read or “DX is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is 36*®, 

8 In the active, the sentence would be I will cause the sioord to devour yon ; 
by the rule stated above, under c, this would become in the passive, the sword 
(nom.) shall he made to devoiir yoti Instead of this, the x’emoter object 

is hei’e made tbe .subject, and the nearer object is retaiixed in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, accbi'ding to tho Arabic 
idiom, to cause one to devour the sword (i-emotor object), i. e. to give him over to it. 

It would then be simplest to read , 
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Ez 92.3.1 TOth tliG accusative preceding, Neli 4^®. — -(6) witli wr&a copiae and 
inopiae, Ex 1'^, Is 38^® (equivalent to I must forego the residue of my years)'. 

Is 40 “. — (c) an accusative of the result (§ ii 7 ii) with the passive, Is 6 ’^, 

Ze 14^, Jb 28® ; with the accusative preceding, Is 24^2^ Mi 3^^ (Jer 26’^®), Jb 15'^, 

22i®.2 Also in Ez 40^’ and 46®, the accusative preceding (in 41^® follow- 
ing it) can only be taken as the accusative of the result ; some general idea, 
such as that of pZace, is to be understood as the subject of — (d) an : 

accusative of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 

Gn 1/“, 1 4^2^, Ju i'^ (accusative before part, pass.); 2 S 15®® (accusative with 1 

suffix after the part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of ^ 

a verbmn implmdi in Nu 14®^; instead, however, of the Mph. the Qa? 

(which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in ^721®, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive.' 

3. The efficient cause (ox' personal agent) is, as a rule, attached to jf* 
the passive by 3 (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin dative), 

e, g. Gn 25®' tiin) )i? the Lord let himself he intreated hy Mm, \ cf. 

Lv 26® ^ 73^® and the Messing blessed he he of the Lord 

Eu 2® j cf. Gni4^®, Jui7^^, i S 15^'*) also in the plural, 18 23^^ 

(2 8 2\ Before the vex'h, Pr 14^ and frequently; less com- 

monly hy (called “ftp of origin =comm<7 from), e. g. Gn 9” ; before 
the verb, 37®, Jb 24’; by 3 {instrumenti) [rarely, Kbnig § 106], i 

Gn 9® (tJ*lKj| maw); Nu 36*^, Is 14®^ [but was wqr/ced | 

(§ 52 e) with thee] cf. Dt 2 iV Kbnig § 106; and see 3 1?^ in the ' s 
Lexicon], Ho 14*, always to introduce a personal agent. — On the con- 

nexionof the passive participle with a genitive of the agent, cf. § 1 16 ; 

I 

II.'" '.'Syntax 'of 'ill© "ISTotin., ' 

§ 122 . Pidication of the Gender of the Wown* | 

Of. E. Schwabe, Die Genushestimmung des Nomens im MU. Jlehr., Jena, 1 894, and 
especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, ‘ Das Gesclilecht der 1 

hebr. Hauptw5rter,’ in 1S95, p. 313 ff., and 1896, p. 61 ff. H. Rosenberg, ‘ * 

‘Zum Geschlechfc der hebr. Hauptwbrter,’ in XJTF. 1905, p. 325#, (supple- 
menting Albrecht’s woi*k by a treatment of the gender of many nouns in the 
Mishna) ; and his ‘Notizen aus der tannaitischen Bitei-atur. . ZAW. igo8, . 

p. I44ff, ' . ' 

1. According to § 80 «, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, bf ; 

distinguishes only a wasew^tVie and jtvmwme gelider. To indicate the 

X Analogous to I3'’q3n who tms clothed in linen, Ez 9®, would be “iHiiiril : 

nin jiDiin'n^ 2 Ch 31X® ; hiit we must certainly read there “1^3) with the 
LXX. — Still less can f 87® be so explained, ni‘1333 being not an accusative, 
but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, i K i-t® may bo 
explained with Ewald in the sense of being charged with something, so that, 
like it may bo construed with an accusative. f 

® In reality Ex {it became putrid) is equivalent to a passive {it was ; 

changed), to which is added as an accusative of the result. 
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liittei’ a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 8o 6 and § 87 9 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, | 87 p), its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles ; cf. § 87 r. The employ- 
ment of these special endings is most natural when by means of them 
the feminine names of persons oi' animals are distingitished from the 
masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. ri^ hrother, 
nln^ sister', abj? a young man, a young woman, maid', “>S 

iuvencus, THBimenca; mtula. On the other hand, 

the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender of whole 
classes of ideas (see below, p, &c.)j which the Hebrew regards as 
feminine. The language, however, is not obliged to use the feminine 
ending either for the purpose of distinguishing the sea; of animate 
objects (see &), or as an indication of the (y^pwafo'ue) gender of in- 
animate things which are regarded as feminine (see h). 

1) 2. The distinction of sex may be etfected even without the feminine 

ending, (a) by the employment of words of ditferent stems for the 
masculine and feminine ; (b) by the different construction (either as 
masculine or feminine) of the same word {communia). But the dis- 
tinction may also, (c) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under pne particular 
gender, either masculine or feminine («p?co<Jwa). 

C Examples of (a) are : father, &K mother] ram, bn“l eice-, he-goat, 

Tj? s/je-goai; 'lIDn he-ass, |in^ she-ass; Imi, lioness. Sometimes 

with the feminine ending as well, e.g. 7 nale slave, man-servant, or 

nnSIJ' female slave, maid ; Jpn bridegroom, nbs bride. 

(I Of (b) : !pD 3 cajneZ. Plur. construed as masculine, Gn 24«®j as 

feminine, Gn 32^® j collect, oxea, Ex 21®'’^, construed as masculine, hut in 
Gn Jb as feminine- In Jer 2®* the construction of fl'lB ivihl ass, 
changes directly from the masculine (intended as epicene) to the 'feminine. 
Of, the Greek Oj ^ Trary o, /Soar. 

0 Of (c) : analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which arc strong and conragoous, are regarded in Ilobrc w as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine ; ch <3 Xvicos, ■g 
and the German der Lowe, der Adler, &c., but die Katzo, die Taube, &c. Simi- 
larly in Hebrew, e.g, ox (fp 144^'* oven referring to cows when, pregnant), 
3’“!! bear, Ho 13® bo^ (u bear that is bereaved of her lohelps] ef., however, 
2 Iv 2'*, Is 1 1’^), teolf, ribs blog, all masculine ; but hare, nUP dove. 

nTOn siorJe, nni2’3 bee, nbtt? ant, &c., feminine. 


f 


Eoin. I. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or 
might easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene ; such arf', “lilOn ass, 
2 S for }inN ; b;« hurt, p 42® for nb*«. In Gn 23®”’- PO a dead body, refers 
more especially to the body of a woman; a master -workman, in Pr 8®® 
refers to wisdom (n?^3n fominine, cf. Plin. 2, i natura omnium artifex j and our 
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nm of friend, ieacher, servant, neighbour, either as masculine or feminine j in 
Cterman, (rmet/fi! 1 spouse, also for fcm. (JejJinMn, &c.). 

2. Of words denoting persons wars, according to the foi*merly common^ 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2 n). 
The use of the plui’al D'’'iy 3 in Jb 1^® and Ru 2®^ in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, pi-ove this. In this and in similar 
cases (cf. e.g. Dhk G-n and DHllK 32^) the masculine as prior gender includes 
the feminine.*^ 

3. The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as feininirie,^ h 
although the substantives which express them are mostly without the 
feminine ending ; * 

{a) Fames of countries and towns, since they ai’e regarded as the 
mothers® and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. 

Idumaea, Tyre', cf. also such expressions as daughter 

of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. On the other hand appellatives 
which are originally masculine, remain so when used as place-names, 
e. g. Am 5 ® &c. 

Rem, The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded 2 
as feminine, ai’e frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, 
like national names in other languages, he construed as masculine (the 
national name almost always being used also as the personal name of the 
supposed ancestor of the people); thus inW) masc. Is 3®, &c., Judaei', but 


1 So in early Arabic, ba'l (lord) and saw/ (conjux) are used both for maritm 
and iixor ; 'artls for bridegroom and 5 n‘de ; the later language, however, distin- 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the 
ending a {at). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted 
in such participles as lumilf Miin (gravida), and the like, which from tho 
nature of the ease can only he used of females. Thus also fDN, at least iii 
RTu 11^® (Is 49® ?), probably means nwr® (for hSJDN 2 S 4^*, &o,), not nursing- 
father. 

2 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual 
(e.g. e2-abflM.'am, the two fathers, i. e, parentes) iaghlib ov the making {tho 
masculine) preoaj'Z (over the, feminine).— Cf. M-. Criinert, jpze Begriffs-Prlipon- 
deram und die Buale a paiiori im Miarab., Ymnna, 1886. 

3 The masculine gender is attributed f by the Hebrews and the Semites 
generally to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, 
strong, powerful. . . ; the feminine to whatever is motlieriy, px'oductive, 
sustaining, nourishing, gentle, wealr, . . . subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, BAW. iSg6, 
p. 120 f.). 

When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as ritt'j? 
a bow (stem tJ'lp), flj) time (see the Lexicon), are soiinitimes construe, d as 
masculine, this is owing 4>robal»ly in some cases to a mi.sundo.rstanding of the 
formation of the w'ord, the H of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

® Cf. a city and a mother (DX) in Lsrael, 2 S 20^®. In the same way DK (like 
pgrgp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, ggrpliroXis. Tiio same 
figure is used in such expressions as sons of Zion, if 149® ; sons of Lclylon, 
Ez 23^®, &c,, as also in speaking of tlie suburbs of a city as its cloughiem, e. g. 
Jos &e. — The compari.son of Jerusalem to a woman is especially 

frequent in allegorical dcscriijtions, 0. g. Ez 16®®, La ih &o* 
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Is 7®, fern., Jwtoa; a’lN masc., Jdumaei, Nuao®®; fem., Idumaea, Jar 4g^’’. 
Kevertheless, it sometimes happens that by a very common transference of 
thought (just as we say Tiirlcey cotwludes 2}eace) these names are construed as 
feminine, even when they denote not the country but the inhabitants ; so 
n'l^n' La 1® ; ef. 61141®, Ex lo'^, 12®®, i S 2 S 8®, 24®, Is 7^, 21®, 42^^ 
Jer 50^®, Jb i^®. Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see h, note 5) as female beings, e. g. Is 50^, 54^®’-, 
and the use of the expressions n3 Is 47^®^*, 113 &c. (see above) as 

collective poetical personifications of the people. 

k (6) Appellative nouns, wliicla denote a circumscribed space, such as 
^(irth, land, world, tlie abode of the dead, 333 circle (of 
the J ordan valley), 3 '^ a town, 3^3 a well, the north, the south. 

I In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e.g. DIK 
and uoay (usually feminine ; the masculine gender only begins to pi’e- 

dominate with Ezekiel ; cf. Albrecht, 1. c., 1896, p. 55), ('3) valley, fa garden 

(fern. Gn a^®, unless n’33P^, &c., is to be read), palace, ieinpZe, 3311 court, 
£313 vineyard, door,^ &e. ; also DIpD place, at least in Gn iS®* (referring to 
Sodom), Jb 20®, and aS if^K^tlnbh, is construed as feminine. The momi tains 
and hills commanding the suiTounding country are almost without exception 
masculine (see Albrecht, l.c., p. 60 f.). 

(c) The names of instruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) 
members and parts of the body in man oi’ beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subox'dinate (consequently as feminine). 

Thus Sin stoord, Imi-pegr, 'bucket, DiS cup, ^^3 slice, b^lj? bed, &c. ; in 
other cases, as chest, ark (with the article fl3Xn), 31311 oven, the gender is 
variable. (‘Instruments for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as 
constraining and mastering, are masculine,’ Albrecht, 1. c., p. 89.) — Also 
fix ear (and in general, members oceui-ring in pairs, Albrecht, l.c., p. 73 f.), 
ySSX finger (and so probably f n'3 thumb, great toe), 3J and P)3 hand, f’lSj right 
hand, ^33 /col, IJIS knee, IflJ thigh, no? shoulder, ■’Oj’ CJlr€ 6 lCj y 

flp horn, tooth ; as a rule also Jfi3t am (masc. Is 17®, &c.), flK'b tongue (masc. 
^ 22^®, Pr 26’®, &c.), f)y eye (masc. Zc 3®, &c.), pitJ? thigh (raase. Ex 29®’).® 

0 ((i) Certain names of natui-al forces or substances are feminine, 

being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natui’al phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, l.c., p. 323 ff.) ; thus feminine 
are sww (but often also masc,, 19®, 104“); (Ethiopic ’csut) 

n3np camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 
in a camp. . . 

» PJX nose, 313 sinew, 331 tail, '■\r\ palate, 333 hrer, 3.?, 21^7 heart, tl'DllI 

bowels, r \'$‘0 forehead, 3iy akin, Pj3y back of the neck, nS mouth, 3X1^ neok, 5^X3 heail, 
D3^ shoulder, also Uni womb, except in Jer 30^’, aro invariably construed as 
masculine. — boae is common. 
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Jire (rarely ^wrase.) ; brightness, a stone, as a rule also nn xvind, 

spirit y Sf'SJ hreath, soul ; also light in Jer 13^'*, Jb 36^®, and others. 

4 . The following classes of ideas, -which are also regarded asjp 
feminine in Hebre-w (see above, Ji), are usually indicated by the 
leminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu- 
line persons (see r and s): 

(a) Abstracts (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same <7 
stem, as vengeance, as well as DjO|, mip help, aa well as Itf ), e. g. 
firmness, faithfulness, nTOJI strength, nbr]f greatness, fullness, 

dominim, Scg. Similarly, the feminine (sing, and plur.) of adjectives and 
participles is used substantivally in the sense of the Latin and Greek WMfor, 
e. g. n|b3 sMfasiness, f 510, nnitS goodness, evil, Gn go®®, a light thing 
(i. e. a ti’ifling thing), Jer 6^^; so especially in the plural, e. g. great 

things, \p 12^; niD“1_n3_n the ruined, places, Ez 36®®, along with r!B^3n that lohich 
was desolate, nbb Mndxiesscs, 2 K 25®®, ninbS uprightness, hoxxestij, Is*26i®, nto'']y;i 
amoexia, ^ 16^1 (but in verse 6 in the same sense niX^S3 wonderful 

things, Ex 34W and frequently, hard, things, roughly, On 4a'''®® (but cf. also 
D’’!?''’}. riain things, Pr 28^®). Of, moreover, the very frequent use of , 
S?'!! (as well as fit and WH), Ju 14^ ’^ ii8®, &c., in the sense of hoc, illud {&lso 
*^10 equivalent to ilia, Is 51^®) : also the use of the feminine form of the verb 
in Is f n'lnn D3pn « shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass ; Ju 14*^, 

Jer lo"^ I so too the suffixes Gn 1 5®, Ex lo^L Jb 3 8^®, referring back to a whole 
statement.® 

(&) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract?* 
ideas treated above, under g, and specially noticed here only on account of 
their peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thiis we have nbn’p 
Ec lb &c. (as a title of Solomon)^ propbrly no doubt fAa# w/j/c/s takes part in or 
speaks in a religious assembly, herxcQ IfK.'S. iKKKgataaTfjs, L b. concionator, preacher ; 
the proper names ni|b Ezr 2®®, Neh 7^^, and 3Tl53 Ezr 2®"^, Neh 7®®, and the 
foreign word nns viceroy ; in the plural nb3 prop, cognomina, then like-named, 
colleagues ; prmces (if this be the true* meaning).® All these words, in 

accordance with' their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Ec 7®” instead 
of 'p the words should rather be divided as ''pn IDN ; cf. 12®). 


^ Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, 1. c., 1S96, 
p. HI ff. ■ ■ 

® While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the fe 7 ninme in 
Hebrew as being used for the neuter, (which in Latin, Greek, and German is 
commonly employed for similar purposes), it must yet Hot be forgotten that 
since the language is wholly wanting in watfirs, the Semitic mind regarded 
tlio above-mentioned forms primarily as actuaT feminines. Hence the Arab 
commentators are accustomed to explain the feminines of adjectives and 
participles (which would be neuter in Latin, &e.) by supplying a feminine 
substantive. 

® This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Aramaic; of.e.g. in Arabic (fern, from ^alif, following after, 

taking the place of) in the sense of Yfte successor or representative (of 
Muhammad) , and ■alluma (great wisdom) as n title of learned men. Analogous 
to this is the Latin magisiraius, magistracy, fov magisiraie, and our his Majesty, 
Excellency, Highness, kc. 
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S Absiracfc ideas include also — 

(c) 0o?Zecitws in the fern. generally fem. participles used substantivally, 

especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of parsons, e. g. nnik 
(fern, of travelling), prop, the travOling (company), i. e. travelling persons 
(a caravan) ; (fern, of nb-i owe going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again) j (that which 

inhabits) i.e. ike population, Is 1 2®, Mi 1^1 (proio. that which is hostile) 

the enemy, Mi (of. Mi 4®'’- the halting, cast of] driven away, i.e. those who halt, 
&c.) ; (the abject) the poorest sort ; of living beings which are not persons, 

cf. njn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, leasts ; flj'^ a shoal of fish, Gn 1^® 
(but in Jon 2^ as a nomen unitaiis, cf. t, for 3*1 a fish, which in verses i and ii 
is used as the nomen unitatis), Cf., moreover, dead hody. Is 26®®, &c. 

(construed as masculine), for a heap of dead bodies. — On the collective poetic 
personification of a nation, by means of flB daughter, in 'Sy fl? 

(equivalent to 'tajj '> 33 ) rny countrymen, see above, i. 

t {d) Conversely the' feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in 
Arabic) as a nomen unitatis, i. e. to indicate a single example of a class wbich 
is denoted by the masculine form ; ef. ' 3 !?? a fleet (i K 9®®}, nj 3 ^_ a single sft ep 

(Jon I®®-) ; * 1 )£* hunting, game, n'T'S Gn 2)® K^ih. (I^lf Q^re) a piece of venison; 

hair (coll.), a, single hair (Ju 20®® ; in the plural, ip 40®®, 69®) ; "1"^ 
a poem, frequently collective, single song; so probably also njXIl a fig 

(the coiTesponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic) ; a lily (also 

fixity) ; n 3 n!) a brink (Arab, libina, but libin collective), &c. 

U (e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things 
expressed by the corresponding masculine form ; cf. T|'l) side (of the body), 

thigh, n 3 T or Hii'l) bach piart, border (of a country, house, &c.) ; nXlO forehead, 
iinXD preares. On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, 

and the feminine for artificial objects, see § S7 G. 

V Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine froin the same stem 
serves sometimes to expi’Gss entirety; e.g. Is 3® and staff, 

i. e. eveiy kind of support (unless we omit verse as a gloss and take staff an 
== staff-bearer, official; the list of officials begins in v'erse 2) ; cf. Is 16®, Pr 8®®. 
For similar groupings in the ease of persons, see Is 43®, 49®®, 60^ (sons and 
daughters) ; Me 2^. 

§ 123 . The Representation of Plural Ideas hy Means of 
Collectives, and hy the Reptetition of W'ort’Zs. 

a Besides the plural endings treated iu § 87 a-2', the language em- 
ploys other means to express a plurality of living beings or things r 
(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
('/iomma but uot in the same sense as iu § 122 ^). 


® Cf. in Greek y '[■nrtos, the cmalry (as well m rh linn/c 6 v), «djtt7;Xoy, Hdt. 

I, 80, &c., tAe camebcorps. ^ ’ 
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Thus 1^2 caiiZe, oxm'^ (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex 21®'^ 1j52 n|??pn 
five head of caitle), but liBl an ox ; liis: small cattle, i.e. sheep and goats (/t^Aa), 
ef. jb 1® nyn^ seven thousand sheep; but n'^ a single head of small 

cattle {& sheep or a goat). Other more or less common collectives are: ft 
(prop, that which prowls or roams) tcild heasts, CjD (perhaps prop, trippingy 

a nmiber of little children ; N^'f/rcs/t green herd, i.e. young plants, p*!’ {/reea, i. e. 

^ < ***** 
vegetation in general ; ?]ly birds, fowl; 232 chariots or cavalcade, ntS"} worms, 

- . < ■ *•<*** . * ■ ' ' 
B'D"). i/wngs (of small creatures), sicamtwfl' t/MWi/s. 

• [b) The collective use of suhstautives wliicli at the same tiihe serve 5 
as nomina miiiatis ; thus, IS’IN (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and mc-tt (homines) ; a man (vir) and (viri) ; tcomaw and 
women (Ju2i^®5 1S21®); a locust, but usually tt sioarm of 

locusts ; SJ'SJ soul and souls (persons) ; staff and staves (Gn 30^') ; 

a bird of 2mey and birds of prey; « leaf mxd foliage ; 
a plant andjpZawis, herbs; YV. tree tmA. trees (as it vrere foliage); 'IQ 
fruit and fruits; D’’'^ « slmib and shrubs; in isolated instances also 
nouns like man-servant, maidservant, “iten ass, oa!(cf. 
Gn32®), — On the singular (especially of gentilic names) with the 
article (which may, however, be omitted in poetry, of. e.g. ^ I2~ 
Pr ii'* (“JIV) to include all individuals of the same species, cf. 

§ 126 Z. On the special meaning of the plurals formed from certain 
collectives, see § 124 1 . 

(c) The feminine ending ; see §122 5. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups of C 
woz’ds, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. The 
following cases are moi'e particularly to be noticed : 

I. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every, all, 
as dP Qi'> Gn 39^'’, &c., dag by day, every day ; year by year, Dt 14®® j 

man. Ex 36^; with 2 before each, as 1p22 2^22 Ex 16®^ every 
M2oni2n(/ (and similarly before a group of words, Lv 24®), for which the 
distributive h is also used, 2p2^ “lp3^ i Ch 9®'', and with one ijlural !2'>"li?2^ 

^ 7^* parallel with every moment. Somowhat different 

are the instances with 2 before the second word onlj'-, e.g, Qi''2 day by 
day, I Ch 1 2®® j fl3^2 year by year, Dt 1 5®®, 1 S (but in verso 3 
nmll dni^D), dy|2 dy|2 Nu 24^, Ju 16®®, i S 3^“ as at other times. Also 

with the two Words united by means of wdio copulative, ty'K'J tji'N ^ dj®, or 
Est i«; 'in) il aU generations, Dt 32’ ; din di' Est 3*; cf. Est 8®, 

^ The plural foi*m d''3p2 from *lp2 is found only in very late Hebrew’-, 
hTcdi 10®'^ (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &o., oven 
our sheep, is also to be read; Baer, however, has y5ilSf), and 2 Gh 4®. In 
Am 61® read, with Hitzig, d^ 3i?22, , 
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Ezr I Cli 26^® and often (cf. G\i&jney Bamptm Lectures, 1889, p. 479, 
aecoi’ding to wliom the nse of the 1 copulative with the second w'ord is 
especially common in Ch and Est, and therefore belongs to the later 
language; Driver, Iwirod.®, p. 538, No. 35); sometimes (but with the exception 
of fp 45^® only in very late passages) with a jileonastic preceding, p 145^*, 
Est 2« 9^8, aCh 11“ &e. 

^ 2. Eepetition of words in an expressly distributive (which may to 

some extent be noticed in the examples under c) equivalent to one each, &c., 
e. g.Nu forty dfa;/s di** counting for every day a year ; cf. Ez 24®, 

Ex 28®* (three words reijeated) ; also with the addition of apart, 
"17.5? every drove by itself, Gn 32!'^ ; cf. Ze 1 2'^\ Most frequently with 

the addition of a numeral (for the simple repetition of numerals for the 
same purijose, cf, § 1342), and with the words not only in giwips of tw^o 
(Lv 248, Nu 13®, 31*) or three (Nu 7*^ i?®’-), but even of six (Ex 26*) or seven 
(Ex 25®®, ; in Ex 25®® five words even three times repeated.® 

£ 3. Eepetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality ; e.g, 

2 K 25^® roMch loere of gold, gold, qf silver, silver, i.e. made of pure gold and pure 
silver; Bt 2®® along by the high way; et Ku they are 

given, given to him, i.e. given exclusively for his service, for his very own. 
Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 K 3®® d'iS d'dS nothing 
but trenches ; Qn 14®® “llon all asphalt-pits. — Eepetition serves to 

intensify the expiossion to the highest degree in Ju 5®® by reason of the violent 
pransings of his strong ones, Ex 8^® (countless heaps), and Jo 4^* (countless multitudes) ; 
cf. also DJD dJJD Ex 23®® by little and little, very gradually; cf. § 133 ft, 

■P 4. Eepetition with the copula to express of more than one hind ; thus Dt 25®® 
(Pr 20®®} 15^1 ® weight and a weight, i.e. two kinds of weight (hence the 

addition great and small); ^12* 2^3 with two kinds of heart, i.e. with a double- 

dealing heart; cf. the opposite 2 ,^ x Ch 12®®. 

§ 124 . The Va^'ious Uses of the Pluml-for'm.^ 

a 1. The plural is hy no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either («) a combination 
of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension), or 
(6) a more or less intensive focusing of tbe characteristics inherent 
in the idea of tbe stem (abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, -mss, -ski^)). A variety of the plurals described 
under (h), in which the secondary idea of intensity ov of Siti infernal 


Cf. in the New Testament St. Mai'k 6®® cu/uroma avfiiroCria; vpaanal irpaciai 
(Weizs&Gket, tiscMceise, beeitmise). 

® These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly 
Code in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period 
of the language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ez 16®, 
where the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the 
promise, unless here, as certainly iii 1®®, it is a mere dittography ; the LXX 
omit the repetition^in both passages. 

® Cf, Dietrich, ^Uber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,’ in the AUmidl, 
mir hebr. Grammatih, Leipzig, 1846, -p. 2 S, 
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multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
plimilis excellentiae ov pluralis maiestatis. 

Examples of (a) : Plurals of ZocaZ ext&nsionio denote localities in general, but J) 
especially level surfaces (the sio/ace-plural), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88 d) heaven (cf. also D''DPD of heaven, Is 33’®, Jb 16^®; elsewhere 

nino); D^p tcater ; (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for sea ; 
Q'ifi (prop, the side turned ioioards any one, then) surface in general, usually 
/ace; the back, Ex 26^®, 33®®, &e., d'*) NIX «ec7«, waps p/if/Je neck'’-; also 

the place at the head, riil35“!P place at the feet; d'^djl pZace on the other side 
(of a'river) ; d'’ijipS?D depth, d'lSKlp (also pnnP) distance, d'dl^P 6fid, Gn 49* 
(unless, with Eillmann, it is to be explained in the sense of double bed, i.e, 
toms), DPSI^P t/' 46®, and 43®, 84®, 132®, dwelling (perhaps also 

encampment, in passages like i S 4^®). The last four belong, however, to poetic 
style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplification treated 
under d-f. So perhaps D'yX) bed {xp 63b Jb 17^® ; but Gn 49*, tp 132®, &c., in 
the singular) ; probably, however', d'JlX) (prop, strata) refers to a number of 
coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
d'pbiy eternity (everlasting ages). 

Kem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were C 
formerly explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Jb 17^ 'b graves are 

(ready) for me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it wei'e the 
graveyard) is my portion, Jb 21®®, 2 Oh 16^^; cf. 2 K 22®®. _ 

Of (5) : the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular d 
form {qHillim, gittuUm, &e.), may be divided into two classes. They sum iip 
either the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the 
various single acts of which an action is composed. Cf. for the first class, 
d'''l!in4l and i/oitiTt, D'3iPlo?ci; age, tPyiSlvouth ; d'S^fia JwaidewAofld, 

bridal state; condition of a sojourner, fteshliness (only in Pr 14®®), 

d‘')n Zi/e (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being) ; d'^^ c^Zd- 
Zesswess, d'pliD WmZwm, d^yiyperrerseuess. 

There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry 6 
(sometimes along with the singular), which are evidently intended to 
intensify® the idea of the stem (plural of amplification), as d'a^N might, 

Is 40®® ,• d'l^DN (as well as Hi^DN) and nWDN /aiWwZwess; (according 
to I 93 Z, only in the construct state plural or with suffixes =Zfte happiness of), 
happy ; (complete) prosperity, \p 68’^ j nii'd Is 27^’ and dlJWd Is 40^^, 

&c. (keen) understanding; niXJl (ti'ue) cownseZ, Dt 32®® ; d^Jid Jb 37^® and Hij?)! 


* Cf. the same use of the plural in Th aripva, rdvdrra, ra rpdxyha, praeeordin, 
certiees, fauces ; on plurals of extension in general, cf. the prepositions of place 
and time in the plur. form, § 103 w. d'^aD is hot a case in point, in the 
sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages ; elsewhere also 
ddD) 1 K 21®®"-, 2 K lo’-, (la 37^^ ; referred to afterwards by the smgular 
suffix); Is 39I, Jer 29®®, 32W (a/fcr being folded, previously 'I dB). 

® Cf. A. Ember, ‘ The pluralis ihtensiyus in Hebrew,’ AdSA, 1905, p. 195 ff. 
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I S 2^ (tliorougli) knoivledge ; nin£23 Jb 12® and Is 32^^ (full) coMjffdencc ; 

nb "13 (abundant) Messing, \p 21"^ ; rt “)^23 (exceptional) sirengthf 3 h ; ni’in 
tf/ 5^®’ (veiy) wickedness ; Dn 9^® (greatly) Moved ; llton ^ 76^1, &e. 

(fierce) wrath-, niS'in Dn 122 (utter) coraeanpt-, niy^^ (real) Miy, Is 26^®, &c. ; 
DklP 611462 (an iniportant) TOsion; ’ugnigiitness ; DiSSnO perversity, 

DiDp3 (eoinplete) trnt/eanee, Ju 11®®, &c.; Cl''3EJ'n and D''3K’np (thick) darkness: 
Cl'^RDp a (close) hiding -itlace; Q'*’1''33 mhility' Is 28^ /atom; D^insni* 

(complete) aridUg; D'pppp sioeeMess; &'' 3 pnp 2Jrmo?/swess ; delight-, 

and D''3pJ?i3 pleasure -, D''pn3 cojwpassiora ; 23® rest, r#'es7ime?d; 

Db^nb Am 3® tumuli. Probably also fl'T’T (heartfelt) love, dp 45I ; 
(extreme) 'bitterness, Jb 13®® ; fllD'lb (base) deceit, xp 38^® ; D'ip'iy (true) righteous- 
ness, Is 33I®, &c.; Dinp^ (the highest) jot?, /> i6^h On the other hand, DlD3!l 
idsdom (Pr i2®, &e.) can hardly be a iitora? (=the essence of wisdom, or wisdom 
personified), but is a singular (see I S6 1), 

A further extension of this plural of amplification occurs according to 
P. Haupt’s very probable suggestion (SPOr. Proverbs, p. 40, line 50, &c.) in 
d'’Pk) the great river (of the Hile, generally IX)) Is 7^®, 19® (though with the 
predicate in the plural), Ez 30^ 78®*, but in Is’372®, Ez 29® the usual explana- 
tion, arms or channels of the 2fi7e, can hardly be avoided ; also in Di"in3 p 24® of 
the ocean, which encircles the earth, J37I of the great river, i.e. the Euphrates, 
but in Is 18I ’'pnp_ is evidently a numerical plural. — In Pr 16^® D''3bp 
(acc. to P, Hanpt=ttie grewt king) is very doubtful, In Ez 19®- the 

second yadh is evidently due to dittographj", since follows. 

f The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in &''bpn 
embalming, D'’"533 atonement, (prop. filling, sc, of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood, disxnissal, retribidion, D'nPlQ eiigrrar to// (of a seal, 

&c.) ; C]''3nX fornication, whoredom, adultery-, (prop. 110 doubt, 

warm compassion) consolation, supplication, Jb 7'* (restless) tossing 

to and fro, gleaning -, perhaps also p 4®, 6^^, &c,, if it means the 

playing on stringed instruments, and Db’D^^ Is 1® Sritar?/, unless it be a plural of 
numbor.® ■ ■ * " 

£r Of (c) : the p7«raZis crceZZeniiae ot tJiaiestofis, as has been remarked above, 
^ is properlj’ a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several 
characteristics 2 belonging to the idea, besides possessing the secondary sense 
of an intensification of the original idea. It is thus closelj'' related to the 
plurals of amplification, treated under e, which are mostly found in poetry. 


2 Mayer Lambert in EEJ. xxiv. 106 if., enumerates no less than ninotj^-five 
words ending in hn, which in Ms opinion are to be regarded as pil’uralia 
iantum. ■ ■ 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plui’als flinSH ''^ 3 “) plur. viriuni or 
virkitum ; later grammarians call them plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or pilur. 
maiestaticus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when spe.aking of themselves (cf. already i Macc. 10^®, i i®i) ; and the plural 
used by God in Gn i®®, ii’, 1$ 6® has been incoi’reetly explained in this way. 
It is, however, either cornmunicafeVe (including the attendant angels ; so at all 
events in Is 6®, cf. also Gn 3®®), or according to other's, an indication of the 

fullness of power and mi/iHmplied in (see Dillmann on Gn i®®) ; but it 

is best explained as a plural of mlf-deliletalimi. The use of the plural as a form 
of respectful address is quite foreign, to Hebrew. 
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So especially b'nSs Godhead^ God (to l)e distinguished from the numerical 
plm-al gods, Ex 'pjie supposition that is to be i*egarded as 

merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i.e. as originally only a 
numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moi’eover, would not 
explain the analogotis plurals (see below). That the language has entirely 

rejected the idea of numerical plurality in D'iiSn (whenever it denotes one 
is proved especially by its being almost invariably joined with a 
singular attribute (ef. § 132 h), e.g. QStSn 7^“, &c. Hence may 

have been used originally not only as a numericar but also as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Latin numen, and our (?0(?/ieac2), and, lilce other 
abstracts of the same hind, have been transferred to a concrete single god 
(even of the heathen). , 

To the same cliiss (and probably formed on the analogy of D'ln’dX) belong /; 
the plurals Most Holy (only of Yahwmh), Ho 12^, Pr 30® (ef. 

Jos 24W, and the Aram. the Most High, On ; and 

probably (usually taken in the sense of peizaies) the image of a god, 

used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in i S only one image 

is intended ; in most other places a single image may be intended ^ ; in Ze lo^ 
alone is it most natm^ally taken as a numerical plural. In ,Ec 5’ d'ribs 
supremus (of God) is doubtful ; according to others it is a numerical plural^ 
superiores. , 

Further, , as well as the singular , (lordship)iord, e. g. d'^IX T 

a cruel lord, Is 19*; the lord of the land, Gn 42®°, ef. Gn 32'^®; so 

especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons ^45^^^ 

&c., also (except i S i6^®) ; but in ist sing, always So 

also d'’by2l (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things ; 
but in the sense of maritus, always in the singular), e.g. Ex 21 2s, 

Is I®, &c.® ■ ; , 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in 
the plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble pilwrales cx- 
ce?fenitae - thus, my Maker, Jb 35^®; Is .54® ; 149®; 

Is 22^^ ; stretching them out. Is 42*5 for all these forms may also bo 

explained as singular, aecoi'ding to § 93ss.^— Is 3^® might also bo 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, Pd'pD Mm who lifteth it up, J.'s 10^® (but read probably ; 

pnbiy Mm who sendeth him, Or lo®®, 22*4 (so Baei’, biit Ginsburg Slhb’cy), 25'® (in 
parallelism with These latter plurals, however (including pd'ID), 

may jorobably be more simply explained as indicating an indefinite in- 
dividual, cf. 0 below.-— Eor ^ 121® (textus receptus) and Ec is’’- 

(textus rcceptus) the singular should be read, with Baer, 

Even in Gn 31®^, notwithstanding the plural suffix in dd^iRl and , 

since the consti’uetion of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the 
peculiarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch ; cf. Gn 20^®, 35'^, and 

I■'r4s■*• 

2 On dnx (for '<31^) as a name of.God, ef, § i3Sg. 

s Euting, Jieise in Mralfien, p, di, mentions the intei’esting fact that the 
subjects of the Emir of Hayel commonly speak of their ruler as a plur. 

majcstatis=tte jfreafsMM. 

* Toby's,, which in Is 54® is in pai'^lelism with 1])'§'y, must then be ex- 
plained as merely formed on analogy, i 
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/ Rem. I. (a) Colierent sxibstances, &e., are mostly regarded as sirigUi and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, cf. p3K fine 

dust, ns§ asftfis, na Ziwen, had, am pold, P|d| silver, brass, milk, 

l’’’ toine, nay dust, the ground, icood. Plurals are, however, formed from 
some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate poi’tions 
taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it ; thus, Dm 3 linen garments; D^DDD silver pihces, Gn 4225-35 j 

D^ri^ni (dual) /fliiers of brass; D’^SJ! Kgna {timber for building or sticks for 

burning) ; also in a wider sense, D'SmS particles of alloy to be separated by 
smelting. Is fragments of earth, Pr cf. Jb 28® 3 m Hisy dwsi 

of gold. 

in (b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition ; thus, D'tsn wheat in 
grain (threshed wheat), as distinguished from ntSH tpbeai (used collectively) 
in the ear ; ef. the same distinction between D^IDDB and DDD 3 spelt; D'*!^ 3 y 
and n 1 ^ 31 ? (the singular preserved only in the Mishna) ieaiiis ; Dmj?'^ and 
n3j)’^ barley ; also D'^^D linen, D5y|) (to be inferred from 'Jyi^D) flax. 

'll (c) Pinally, the distinction between D 3 blood and D''ip 3 requires to be 
specially noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regai'ded as 
an ox-gauic unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices 
(collected in the basin and then sprinkled), and in Nu 232^ of the blood 
gushing from wounds. On the other hand, as a sort of plural of the 
result and at the same time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, 
when it appears as blood-stains (Is 1^®) or as blood-marks (so evidently 
in Is 9*). But since blood-stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood 
shed in murder (although D'OT also denotes the blood which flows at child- 
birth or in circumcision), D'OT acquired (even in very early passages) -simply 
the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of bloodguiliiness, Ex 22’^^-, &c. 

0 In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; 

certainly so in Dt 1 7® unto one of thy gates ; Zc 9® ni 3 hS“f 3 (cf. Ot 2®) ; 

Ex 21 22 (where evidently only one child is thought of, though certainly 
in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated) ; cf. also Ee 4^® 
{if one of them fall). — So probably also Gn 8^, 1 S 17^®, Dn Heh 3®, 6®; butnoi 
Gn 192®, since the same document (Gn 13^2) makes Lot dwell in the cities of the 
Jordan valley ; in Gn 21'^ D'S denotes the class with which the action is 

eonceimed. In Ju 12’’' instead of the unusual '"ly? 222 the cities of Gilead 
(formerly explained here as in one of the cities of Gilead) should most pro- 
bably read, with Moore {SBOT, Judges, p. 52), ivbi ‘“ 1 SXJ 33 imyS in Ms city, in 
Mhpeh (in) Gilead, 

P 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and tbe compound 
idea thus fomed is to he expressed in the plural, this is done — 

(a) Most naturally hy using the plural of the notnen regens, e.g. 
mightg men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), i Ch 7®-®; 
BO also in compounds, e.g, ' 3 ^ i S 2s^, as the plur. of 
JBenjamife', htit also 

q (h) By using the plural of 6o^/i nouns, ^ e.g. C 3 '’^)n mi 3 :) i Ch^®; 

^ Cf. KOuig, Zekrgehdude, ii. 438 f., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive* 
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£D''«S:p ‘’Plains mprismhmses, Is 42®"^ ; of. Ex 34\&c,, 

two tables of stmu {hut 'Bx 31^® { 3 ^ 5 i®®, Jos 5®, 6^ 

2 K 14W 25“, Is 51®, Jer 4i'«, Ezr3», &o. the people of the 

cmnti'p; 2 Ch sS^'^; so perhaps '33 sons 0/ <xoc^, 29^ 89^ 
(according to others sons of gods ) ; or finally even 

(c) By xising the plural of the nomen rectum) ^ e.g. Bi2« Jl'a Ex 6”, r 
Nil &c,, as plur. of BK n'a father's house, family ] Hl'Dan ri'B the 
houses of the high places, 2 K 17®® (also ninan 'fia 23*®); Bn'asjJ n '3 
tM houses of their idols, 1 S 3 1®, Ez 46®^ ; cf. also Ju 7®® the Tiead ofOreh 
and Zeeh, i. o, the heads, &q. 

Eem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers 5 
back to a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea 
of plui-ality is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. iD'S-os (for ora) 
eonm, i// 17^® ; 03 '^) their right hand, ^144® [so in the English RV.], fox* 
hands. 

§ 125 . Determination of Nouns in general. Determination 
of Proper Names. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 466 ff. 

1. A noun may either he detei'minate in itself, as a proper name (I 
or pronoun (see below, d and i), or be made so by its context. In 
the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and conse- 
quently also (according to § 33 c) by its union with a pronominal 
suffix (§ 127 a). It is to he taken as a fundamental rule, that the 
determination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned ; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct states Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or havG arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Eem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indefemmafc by the h 
addition of /IflK in the sense of our indefinite article ; cf. Ex 16®®, Ju 9®®, 15^, 

T S i\ 7 ®*i 2 i" i: I9«, 20W 32 », 2 K 4b 8®, la”, Ez 8®, Bn 8®, lo® (in 

t^np inx L e. one, viz. a hoZy one, is opposed to another). ■. 

It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes 6* 
occurs, which the Arab grammarians call indeierminateness for ihe sake ej 
amplification', e.g. Is 3,1® and he shall flee 3‘in“"'3£D /roni a .sitwd, i. a, from an 
irresistihle sword (God’s sword) ; cf. Is 28® ijS; 2 S 6® D^ ; Ho HS’N such 
a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. i ; 


^ Cf. Brockelmann, Gr«ndnss, i. 482. 

n d 
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Am ; 77“ S?^|3 ; Pr 2112 p'<'qS, if witli Belitzsch it is to be referred to 

God ; Jb 810 meaning important words, but in 15I3 reproachful words. 
Of. on this point, § 117 g, note 3, and Delitzseb, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 

(I 2 . Keal |)}’023e?’ sioum, as 'being tbe names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as nin', I'l’n, lyis, blD do not admit of the 

article,' nor can they he in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only gentilic names (as denoting the rar^o^^s individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which the 
appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier peidod of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) tahe the article (according to § 126 e), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

e Examples. Like tbe above-mentioned proper names of individuals, 
countries, and cities, so also national names, Which are identical in form 
with the name of the founder of the race (e.g. are 

always determinate in themselves. Of gentilic names (e.g. ’’"ITiyn the Helreiv, 
D'“) 7 iyn the Hedrews, Gn 40^® ; 'lypjpn the Ganaanite) the plural even 

when meaning the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but in 
I S 42, &e,,/Sr}) ; so always Evident appellatives (like such modern 

names fxs the Hague, le Havre) are nydSHi/je MU, in the construct state 0^33, 

i. e. the Giheah named after Saul to distinguish it from others ; HDin the height ; 
'yn the hea^) |i5D^n (prop, the white mountain) the LeMnoti ; (prop, the 

rher) the Hile, cf. Am vS^ like the river of Egypt ; the Jordan 

(aeconling to Seybold, Mitihcil. und Hachr. des PFF,, 1896, p. ir, probably 
the drhiking-placc [‘TT’, Arab. ?aarafZra, meaning orig. to go doim to drinhjj. 

f Eom. I. In a few instanoe.s original appellatives have completely assumed 
the cliaracter of real proper names, and are therefore used w’ithout the article ; 

thus b'nhx God, to denote the one true God (as elsewhere nin'') Gn and so 
generally in this document of the Pentateuch up to Ex 6, elsewhere sometimes 
Q''nbxn (5 (cf. § 126 e ) ; also the sing. CrOcZ, p'^jy the Most High, and 

the Almighty never take the article.— Moreover, b*!!^ Adam from Gn 5^ 
onwards (previously in 2^, &c., the first man) ; Satan, i Oh 21^ 

(but Zc 3^, Jb I®, &o., |bS>n the adversanj) ; cf. Pyto the tent of revelation 
(i.o. the tabernacle^, always without the article. 

g To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards 

^ Consequently, HEblSn Et 3’®, Jos 1^2, &e, (in the Deuteronomist) in the 
combination nybDp (for which elsewhere ny?3D b???') be regarded 
not as a proper jiamo but as a ^ 6 ixt\iie name {== the tribe of the Manassifes), for 
whicb in Dt 29^ ''1^3Dn is used, as in 10® the tribe of the Levites, and 

in Ju 18^ the tribe of the Danitos. — In Jos 13^ ntibbi] (like gentilic 

names in is even used adjectivally. 
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as pi-oper names, and wliieli conseqiueiitly never take the article, belong also 
certain archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as iloirfes, 
world, Dinri ocean, of the body of Water which encircles the earth, Gu i*, &,c. ; 
but Is 63^®, ^106® ntonM through if te depths, viz. of the Red Sea.^ 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats ns proi^or // 
names occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive?, this is 
really owing to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the 
genitive, i. e. the appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. 

So evidently in the case of nintl’« 7 izce^ (the God) of hosts ; the fuller 

form ntoY nin'' 2 S sis'^fec./or mni Am 3’S, &c., is 

a secondary expansion of the original Hin^ j Cl‘'n5x in f 5^/', 

8oiB.2o^ 84'' is due to the mechanical substitution of for nin' alFocted in 

tho 2nd and part of the 3rd book of the Psalms. So also in geographiciil 
names such as D'nbd n^lSi Ur (the city) of the Chaldees, Gn 11"®; d''nnp_ dnx 
.flr«w (the region) of the two rivers; Dnb Bethlehem (the city) of 

Judah; Hdyp fl'S 2 S 20^^, &c., to distinguish it from DID Abel hj 
the water, 2 Gh i6« ; niy!?? ^'' 2 ) i S. ii\ Ac. ; inn^ fnn) Nu 22^, 263’® &e. ; on 
Ju 882 cf. § 128 c ; ninftJ'inp f'lS'S the Zion of the Holy One of Israel, Is 60 ^^ ; hut 
in I S for d'S'l!!? read 'Sly a Ztiphite. Some of thesa examples (cf. also 
Am 62 ) come very near to tlie actual construct state (cf. above, 

since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place from 
four othei's called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., a^’e accordingly no longer names found only in one 
special sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest 
sense. 

3 . Gf tlie pronouns, the personal pi*onouns proper (the separate/ 

pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the- 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstratiye pronouns {§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alum (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (0115-®) or as predicate (e. g. di*'n HI 
this is the day, Ju 4'‘‘ ; these are the irords, ]')t i^), or as 

object (o.g. 2 S 13'’), or \ as genitive (ni “I'TO i K 21®), or 

finally when joined to a preposition : Gu 2“* ; ni 3 i S 16^, see 

§ 102 ( j ). 

So also the personal pronouns S'd, Dd, nsrij n|n when timy A* 
are used as demonstratives (==?>, ec*, id, ?%, &c.) are always deter- 
minate in themselves, e. g. dD^n is if/tg thing, (Jn 41'^’^. TJiey 


^ That various other words, such as ?Haw, dp^y deep darkness, fp 
prince, '1^ field, effectual working, are always found without the article 

is not to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained freun 
the fact that they belong solely to poetic language, Avhich avoids the article; 
in other cases, such as dDd^ fep sleep, there is no occasion for the article in 
the pjissages we possess. 
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are made determiaate by the article, when they are joined like adjectives 
(see § i26u) with a determinate suhstaiitive, e.g. n|n this man-, 
these men ; nmn m those days, and in that 

time, Jo 4^. The demonstrative, however, even in this case, is fre- 
quently used without hhQ article, as being suflEiciently determinate in 
itself (cf, § 126 y). 

§120. Determ, ioiation hy Means of the Article. 

Cl 1 . The article (* 0 , *7j 7 j § 35 ) was originally, as in other languages 
(cleaidy in the Romance ; cf. also o, rj, to in Homei’), a demonstrative 
jjrououn. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138 *), appears now, how- 
ever, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (6) in a certain class of 
statements or exclamations. 

J) (a) Cf. f/MS day, hodie (§ 100 c) ; this night, G-n 19®^; this 

time, Gn this year ( = in tliis year) Is 37®®, Jer aS^®. 

(b) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed 
to a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. 
Although such participles, &c., are no doubt primarily regarded always as in 
apposition to a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of 
these examples almost the force of ttiin (K'llj n^n) as the subject of a nbun- 
olause ; e.g. ip i^'^'>MeJudgemnts of ike Zord are true . , . , verse ii 'HI d'''lDn|n 
prop, the more to he desired than gold, i.e. they are more to he desired, or even they, 
that are more to he desired,'^ &c, ; cf. Gn 49®^, Is 40®® 46®, Am ah 5h 

^ 33^®? 49'^ in the parallel half of the verse continued by a finite 

verb) s ip 104®, Jb 6^®, 28*, 30®, 41®® and frequently. When such a participle 
has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, since 
according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to i, remains indeterminate ; e, g. Jb 5®® who giveth (JHiin) 

rain, &c., antZ smdfiit/j &c.,' 

C The article is sometimes u.sed, with similar emphasis before a substantive, 
which serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140 d) ; e.g. Bb gz* 
i) 5 |?S fi'ISn "li^Sn i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the precedijig 

dative), really equivalent to he is a roch, perfect in his work (i.e. whose work is 
lierfeci) -, cf. ip iS®^. 

d 2, The ai’ticle is, generally speaking, employed to determine a 
substantive wlxerever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) "When, a person or thing already spoken of is mentioiaed again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the lieai'er or reader; 
e. g. Gn I® and God said, Le{ there he light : verse 4 and God saio the 
light ("li!!<n"riS) ; 1 K fetch me a. sword: ami they brought the sword', 
Ec (In 2 S 12® therefore must be read.) 


On the analogous use of the article boforo participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in ^ iS®®, &c., cf. above, § 116/. 
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(6) With a title understood and recognized hy every one, e. g. 
o ySacriXerstSaAfo/xcov ; Gn 35® (the 'well-lmown 

oak which was there). . 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e. g. JD'Si? high priest, the sw% the earth. 

\d) When terms applying to whole classes ai’c restricted (simply by 6 
usage) to particular individuals (like o Trotijr^jS} meaning Homer) or 
things, e. g. adversary, the adversary, Satan] lord, ^SIId 
Baal as proper name of the god; the (^vb^ man, Adam] 

or 6 ( 9 ed?, the one true God {ct also d Xpco-rd? in tlie New 
Testament); also "^nin the river, i. e. Euphrates] the circle, of 
the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gn 19’^, &e.]. 

(e) Very often with the vocative, e.g. 2814* 

0 Icing ] Zo 3® iD'Sil Q Joshua the high pmsf; i S 

24®, 2 K 9®; in the plural, Is 42’®, Jo i®-'®; hut cf. also Jos Is 1®, 
49“ (Ci^P^ and n?); 23’®, Ho 13’'', Jo i®, yjr 34*®, Ec io’\ ri®, &c.® 
The vocative occurs loithout the article in Is 22®, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Eem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the snbstantive with the article 
is reallj" in apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is 
either expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 

1 S 17®® thou, the young man. But such passages as Is 42^®, where the vocative 
precedes the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally 
in apposition eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(/) With words denoting classes (see particulars under Z). 

{g) 111 a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are so 
far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to he there (.see q-s). 

{h) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro- 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some Way (see w). 

Rem. The article may he omitted in in all the ahove-mentioned 

cases ; in general it is used in poetry fai' less frequently than in prose. Its 
use or omission probably often rests on rhythmical grounds ; ® it is sometimes 

omitted also for rhetorical reasons. Of. e. g. p'lX for p’lKn ^ 2®; d'’ 3 i>p as 
vocative, verse lo; ?{^D for !]^?|n 21® ; (contrary to u, v) 99®, 

In the instances in which the Tl of the article is omitted after a prefix 
(§ .^5 Ibe vowel of the article is often retained after the prefix even in 
poetry, e. g. DlPllaV' 2*, &c. ; 

^ On the subsequent change of into real proper nanies 

hythGomission of tho artiele, ef, above, §125/. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*2 For farther exceptions see Nestle, 2'J.TF'. 1904, p. 323 ff. 

® Of. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Weue JahrMcher fiir Pkilologic vnd 
PMagngik, ate Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9, and M. Lambert, ‘L’article dans la 
poesie hebiv,’ RFJ. 37, 263 ff. 
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i (i) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to he repi’esented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
imknorvn | consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e.g. Gn 29^ bill liy as yet iJm day is great, i.e. it is yet high day; 
33'^ 40' r 41® Is 66 «. , ■ 

h Rem. I. As exceptions to the above rale it is usual to regard those examples 
in which a detei'minate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative 
clause) is used apparently as a predicate, e.g. Gn 2^^ it is the 

compassing, i. e. that is it which compasseth’, 42®, 45^^®, Ex 9®'^, Dt mb 

I S 4I®, Is 14^^ Mai 52 (ef. iii Greek, e. g. St. Mat. 10®“, where Winer, Grant, 
dcs neutest. SpracMdioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains of AaXoSrres as a pi’edieate 
with the article), In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather 
subjects (acc. to § 116 g), and the only peculiarity of these eases is that the 
subject is not included under a general idea, but is equated with the 
predicate. - ' 

2. Sometimes the article is used with only one of two parallel words, as 
Na i® Qnn and 2 Ch 3^'? pD)?p and 

/ 3 . The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 

in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, closely circnmscrihed, and the'refore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are-— 

■'til (a) The employment of general names as collectives in the .singular, to 
denote the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (wiiich may, 
however, be done just as well by the plural) ; e. g. the righteous, the wicked man, 
Ec 3^'^; the ivoman, i.e. the female sex, 7®®; ^'^0 enemy, i.e. the enemies (f) 
tp ^ the Ito m tvatt, i.e. the Itets m %oait , the armed man, i.e. 

soldiers; the rearguard; the spoiler, i S 13^'^;^ so also (as in 

Engliish) with names of animals, when something is assorted of them, which 
applies to the whole species, e.g. a S 17^® as the courage of the lion. 

Especially also with gentilie nsmes, &. g. the Canaatiiie, Gn 13'^ (cf. 15^®*'-) ; so 
in 'Exiglhh. the Eiwsian, the Turk, &e., in Attic writers ci ’AOgvaios, o Svpa- 
icocnos, &.O. 

fi (&) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is 
considered, in which ease in other languages, as e.g. in English, the article 
is usually omitted (cf., however, our to fall into the loaier, into the fire, &e.), e. g. 
Gn 13® and Ahram teas very rich ^1033 n3p!25 in cattle, in silver and in gold ; 

Jos ii®fmd he burnt their chariots with Jtrei Gf. Gn 6’^, 41^® (unle,ss this 
means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex 2^, 31^ (3.i®'“), 
Is &c, and jKii?3 with oil^ very commonly in the sacrificial laws, Ex 29®, 


1 But in Ex 12'“® 'Dn is either to be explained as the destroyer (now men- 
tioned for tho first time) aecordihg to or a particular angel is meant whose 
regular function it was to inflict punishments. Others again tako 'CH oven 
in Ex I i®® impersonally =.-&sfrMch'oJi. 

2 In nearly all the above examples the presence of the article is only 
indicated by the vowel of the prefix (3^ 3, b) and might therefore be merely 
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&c., and also Dt 33®*, 2 B I®) Is i®, ^ 23®, &c. Similarly tlie ai’ticle is used 
with tei-ms of measurement, as flQ^n Ex 16®®, &c. : "iDhn and fian Ez 4511,- 
nDipn Ex I6®| Kans a s 82 . ^ : 

(c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise 
used to represent whole classes of attributes or states, physical or moiuil 
defects, &c.; e.g. Pr 25® ? Grni9i^ and they smote the men . . . 

ivith blindjiess I Am 4®, &c. ; but in tj^nn Is 60® the article is no doubt due to 
dittography of the H, and the parallel has no article. 

(f?) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in O 
English) individually but as a general term, e. g. Is white as snow, 
“ 10 X 3 asioool-, red ySifl? iihe crimson ; Is 34* and the heavens shall be rolled together 
“ 1^33 as a scroll ; cf. Nu iii®, Ju Si®, 16^ as n'l'y 3 n"i 5 ‘'na a string of tow is broken ; 

I S 262®, I K 14^®, Is ic^^, 242®, 271®, 29®, 53®, Na 3^®, ^ 33'^, 4p*® ; cf. also such 
examples as Gn 19®®, Ju 14®, where the object compared is determined by 
a determinate genitive which follows (according to § 127 a). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons are rare, and perhaps due only to J? 
the Masora,— so at least in the ease of singulars, while in such plurals as"^ 
those in Gn 42®®, i K 102^, Jo 2*-2, the omission of the article may be explained 
by the ordinary rules. On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted 
when the object compai’ed is ahnady defined by means of an attribute (or 

relative clause, Jer 23®, \p 17^2), e. g. Is 16® n^Ef'D fp * 7(113 f]iy 3 as wandering 
birds, (as) a scattered nest (but cf. 10^^ |i?3) ; 142®, 29® ”i3'y }>b 3 (but f |*i 33 ) ; 
Jer 2®®, Pr 27®, Jb 292®, 30^^*.— In comparisons witk persons also the Masora 
seems to avoid the use of the article, as in liSJS Jb and seven other 

places (“i 3 ?i 3 only in Is 42®®), 3 X 3 Jb 31®®, *7353 Jb 38®, 40’. 

4. Peculiai' to Hebrew ^ is the employment of the article to denote (J 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 
therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

Thus Am 5^0 as if a man did Jlee from a lion ('’*}Xri, i.e. the particular lion 7 ' 
pursuing him at the time), and a bear ( 3 ' 3 n) met Mm, &c., cf. s’-®, 1 K 2c®® 
(John lo’®) ; also Gn 14’® (tD'bsri, i.e. one that had escaped, the particul.ar 
one who came just then; so also Ez 24®®, sg®! ; ef. 2 S 15’®); Gn is’-”, iS^ the 
servant, -who is regai'ded as being constantly at band and awaiting his com- 
mands; ef. 2 S 17” (but “lysn MuH®’’ is used like D'Ss!*! above); Gn 19®®, 
unless niyb? means in the well-known caw; Dip ©3 Gn 28”, accorcling to 
Dillmann, upon f/ic place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, 
but it may possibly also refer to sanctuary of Betbel afterwards so Siu red 
and celebrated ; Gn 42®®, 46®, 50®®, Ex 2’®, 3®, 4®®, 21®° (2 S 23®’), Lv 23^®, 24’® 

(Samaritan without the article); Eu 17’f 2i«-®, 25®, Dt ly®, Jos a’--, 

Ju 4’®, S®®, 13’^ i 6 ’ 3 , I9®V 2b’s, I 817 ®*, 19’®, 21’°, 2 8 17”, I K 6«, 13” (? 

due to the masoi’etic punetuatlon. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the tradition. The same is true of the examples under 

nnudo., -■ 4' ' 

’ Of., however, analogous examples in biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch ’a 
b'rnmiji. des BibZ. Aram., § 79/, e.g. Dn 2^*, 3®, &e. ^ 
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probably a particular tree is meant); 19®, Is 7^^ (n^Syn, i.e. particular 
maiden, tlirough whom the propliet’s announcement shall be fulfilled ; we 
should say a maiden [cf. Driver on i S 1^, 6®, . jb 

So always to write in the 6 oo 7 c (or on the scroll, Nu 5®®, Jer 32^°), i.e. not in the 
book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that purpose, 
equivalent to in a hook, 071 a scrolly Ex 17®*, i S 10®®, _ Jb 19®®. Especially in- 
structive for this use of the article is the iihraso Qi*n 'n)1, which does not 
simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day, brit 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i. e. on a certain day), 1 S 1^, 14% 2 K 4®, 1 1^®, Jb i®-i®. In Gn 39’^ 

■ even mn DiTO. 

^ The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, 
which are not meant to denote (like the examples given under 7 ) a whole 
class, but only that part of it which applies to the given case ; thus j 
Gn S’?, nyisn Ex 23®®, 

U 5 , When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, or by 
a following genitive determinate in any way (see tbe examples below), 
tbe attribute belonging to it (wbetber adjective, participle, ordinal, or 
demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes tbe article (see, bowever, 
tbe Eem.), e.g. Gn 10^® tJis great city; Dt 3®'* thy 

strong hand. A genitive following the substantive may, accoi’ding to 
§ 127 a, be determined either by the article, e.g. i S 25®® 

iJds worthless man (prop. ?na-» of worthlessness; cf. also such 
examples as 2 Cb 36’®, where the article is prefixed only to a second 
genitive follovfing the noun) ; or as a proper name, e. g. Dt n" 
y*ian nin^ the great work of the Lord ; or by a suffix, e. g. Is 36® 
the least of my masteT^s servants, 

V When several attributes (wbetbei^ connected by Warn or not) follow 
a determinate substantive, each of them takes the article, e. g. Dt 10” 
"> 3 iin ^“lan the great God, the mighty, and the terrible. Cf. 
also Ex 3®, Dt 1’®, in both of which places a demonstrative with the 
article also follows the adjective.^ 

Rem. I. The article is, however, not infrequently used also — 
tv (fl) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite 
substantive as a subsequent limitation ; so always with ordinal nuinbers after 
DP,® e.g. Gn 1®^ (cf. 2®, Ex 20^°, &c.) D)' the sixth day (prop, a day namely 

?■ The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as niH iJlSg 2 Oh 1^® the adjective forms a further 

(fresh) addition to njrn 

- Cf. Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 209 ; M. Lambert, BEJ. 31, 279 f. — The 
omission of the article from the substantive is not to be regarded in this 
instance as an indication of late style, and consequently cannot be put 
forward as a proof of the late oi’igin of the ‘ Priestly Code ’ (cf. Dillmann on 
Gn 1®?^, Holzinger, Einl, m d. llexate^ich, :p. 465, and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Fhilohyy, xi. 229 f., against Giesehrecht in ZAW, 18S1, p. 265 f.). 
On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the substantive 

before a determinate adjective (e, g. D^i“!5n D 033 ilte great stjnaffoyue, in the 
Mishna ; of. Segal, Mi^na^c Helrew, p. 19 if.)' is certainly a later idiom. 
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the sixth ; but '3*^ ft sficon^ (Zay, Q-n i«) j Ex 12^® fb'K'in d1>D from the first 
day onward (not before Dn and Neh 8^® is |312?K'^n Ql»n"JD used instead of 
it). On tlie other band, the article is always found after 3, hence 
&(!., although it is possible that the original reading in these cases was dVS, 
and that the article is only due to the Masora. In Ju the text is evidently 
eoi'rupt (see verse 26). — Especially also in certain frequently recurring com- 
binations as in partieularizing the gates in 101*38^^, Ez 9®, &c., Zc 14^®, and 
courts in i K &c. , Ez 40®® ; and very often when the attribute consists of a 
participle, e.g. Dt 2^3, Ju 21^®, i S 25^®, Jer 27®, 461® nji^H d^in tfte sword which 
oppresses (?) ; Ez 1422, Zc 1 1® (tte impenetrate /orest?) Pr 26^®, ^119®'-. 

Of the other examjdes, On 21®® (where, however, the Samaritan reads 717 
nitS^dSn), 41^® (but of. verse 4), Nu ii®®, Ju 16®’^, 1 S 17^'^ may at any rate 
be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal number is equivalent 
to a doterminant ; in On i”h 28®-^®, &c., the substantiveis already determined 

by “^3, and in 1 S 14® (M'n) by !3y!3i,--In 1 S 12®®, 2 S 12"*, la 7®® (vvhere, 
however, might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of 

“15?n3) and Neh 9®®, the omission of the article after the preposition is 
certainly due merely to the Masora, In i S 16®® (unless C)''r6K is to be 
j’ead twice), Zc 4? (where however nnil lpS is probablj'- meant), ^^104^® (whci'e 
a n precedes D'"}n, hence probably a ease of haplography), the omission of 
the article before 3 (?) and H may be due to a regard for euphony (see s 
below). On the other hand, in i S 6^® (read 'SH f3§n), 17^® ('"IJl! ^ later 
addition), ip®'* (cf. the LXX), Jer 17®, 321*, 40^ Ez 2® (read or omit 
0)^2 with Cornill), Mi 7®^, ^ 62*, either the text is corrupt, or the expression 
ineori'ect. But in 2 K 20^®, Jer 6®®, Ct 7®® ace, to B. H. Muller {Anseiyer der 
Wiener Alcad., phil-hist. KI. 1902, no, x) 3ilSn is the genitive of a substantive, 
aromatic oil, siveet cane (in Jer 6®® read n3i3^), like spiced wine. In Is 39® read 
3ten fDK' and in ^ 

^ (6) Ah article with the atti’ibute, whUe the substantive is determined Ij 
either by the article, or a suffix, or a following gemtive. Thus the article ' 
is sometimes omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a 
certain extent detei’inined by their meaning (cf. also the MOSa' inscription, 

1. 3, riNl ni33r! this high place) ; as with t???! On 19®® (evidently for euphony, 
and so probably often) ; 30^®, 32®®, i S 19’° ; with On 38-^; with 
if/ 12® (according to the Masora is a relative pronoun here, as always 
elsewhere); with i S 2®®, according to the present eorrujit text (the 
original reading hecame Dy“^3, and D’-hIsN was then 

<iorrupted to H^K) ; so, almost without exception, when the substantive is 
detcraiinecl only by a suffix, e.g. Jos 2®®,:Ju 6^*, i K 10®, 2 K i® and 8®*'-, 
wliere ''^n, as in Jer 10^®, has arisen by contraction from or we should 
simply read (in all those passages with. HI) ; On 24® (with HNl) ; Ex 10’^, 

I K 23®®,.Jer 31®! (with n|K). 

The article is sometimes omitted also with the attxubutes referring to 
proper names,has n3*3 Jos 11®, 19®®, n33 nDH Am 6®. Other examples 
are Jos j 6®-®, 18^®, i E 9^® (but in i Gh 7®*, ® ^h *8® with the article). In 
Gn 7^^, &c., n31 dlriR isalsb a case of thishind; Qinfl beixig used (almost always 
without the article) as a sort of proper name ; cf, also the most high . 

^ Cf, NOldeke, JBeifr%e gftr semiA Fprachw'ss., p. 48, n. I. 
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God and 'n the living God. In Ju nk and JT’ani? 'i, aro 

strango ; ;ros i5i^has 'a and 

Z Of the remaining examples Is ii® explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the atti’ibnte with its substantive is broken by the insertion of D*!?, 
In Ez 34^®, Hag. (as Weilhausen says, a good instance of a Hebrew adjective 
in the stative form.=d'' 3 teD bni), !^ 143’^“, Gt6*®(?) the substantive is also (see 
above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the attribixte is less closely 
attached ; the same applies to G-n 37®, 42^®, 431^, iS^®, except that in these 

passages the omission of the article befoi-e 1, V may at the same time 
be due to considei-ations of euphony (as also in Jos 16^ befoi'e y, hfu 14®'’^ 
before 1, 28^, Ez 10® before K, 21^® before H).^ In r S ( 1 ^^) and 

2 E 25^® (D) 3 ^ after a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being 
a numeral, is determinate in itself (see above, x) ; in Is 65® the n!? prevents 
the use of the article ; filially, in 2 Oh 26'® D''Sn 3 and D'SdiisH are to be read, 
as in Jer i®''- fsa for jSSn, in 22®® j‘‘1K for 5 in 2 S 6® omit nOTH, and in 
Ez sq®’’ omit d'' 3 'T.. Without any apparent reason the article is omitted in 
I>n 8®® and ii®h 

fiet 2. When, as in Mi 7^® b^'’ in that day?), the article is omitted from 

both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezr 3^®, the demonstrative even 
precedes (d) 3 n nj= Hin 3 l)|n), this is obviouslj' due in both cases to a radical 
corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos 9®® 
is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative dt (-this our bread, 
&c.), as in veree 13 OldW is to or they are complete sentences, fMs is 
our bread, See, So also in Ex 32^ n^D ( = iftai [isfe] Moses, &e.), and in ^ 481® 
db^Sx are to be taken in apposition to d?. Ouf 6 S^ and Is 23^® ef. § 136 d. 

§ 127 . The Noun determined hy a following Deter rnvmde 
Genitive. 

Brockelmann, Grimdriss, i. 475. 

a When a genitive, detorminetl in any way, follows a nomcn reejens, 
■it also cletenniues the noniixn regens, which, according to § 89 a, is 
always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33 c, to be considered as 
a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive maybe 
determinate— 

(а) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125 a), e.g, 
nidi ddd the 'word of the Lord. 

(б) By having the article, e.g, dddbliid (prop, the man of the 
war) the, soldier (but dDd^D Jos 17’, a soldier); dddblSd 


Tlio same reason no doubt also hwourod tho omission of tho article 
before H^d and d^^, bog above, under y. Also in Is 23® (is th is your joyous , , . ?) 
the arlicle is omitted before dl'^JJ probably only for euphony. 
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Nu 31^®, the soldiers I ‘^ 5 '^ the word of the ‘j^roidiet, Jer 28® (but 

e. g., OB tlie otlier band, nii’D « commandmunt of men 

which haikheen taught Is 29’*'*; word of falsehood, 3?i’ 29^®). 

(c) Bj tbe addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e.g. ''3H“ri‘'3 
my father' 8 house. 

{d) By construction witb another genitive determined in some way, 
e.g, Gn 3® of the fruit of the trees of the garden. Tims in 

Is 10’® four, and in 21'^ even five, members of a series are determined 
by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Ecm. 1. The above explains also the varioxis meanings of ^53 ("prop, a 5 
siihstantive in the sense of aggregate, loJtole), according as it is followed by 
a determinate ox* indeteianisiate genitive. In the former ease Ir’b has tho 
moaning of the entirety, i.e. all, the ichole (like the I’rench feus Ics Jrony/us, tonic 
la viUe), e.g. the whole (prop, the entirety of the) earth, b‘lNn“b3 

all men f Ex iS^®, Nu 15^®, Jer 4®®, and eases like Nix 4"’-'*^ 21® where ^33 
is followed by a singular participle with the article, Oix the other Ixand, 
before an indetei'minate genitive b'S is used in the more indefinite (in- 
dividualizing) sense of cd all kinds, any (cf, fmd howom, h tout prix), or 
distrihutively each, every, e.g. every (kind of) tree, Gin 2'’; ef. 4®, 24^®, 

I Gh 29® ; "in 3~!53 any thing, Ju 19I® ; every day, every time, f 7^®. 

It is, howevei*, to be observed — C 

(a) That the article may in this case also (see § 126/!.) be (.mitiod in poetic 
style, although the substantive is to be regax-ded as determinate, e.g. 

uiKthe) tafties, Is 28®. 

(&) That the meaning erery is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 
afterwards the idea of quisgue passes naturally into tbxxt of totality, e. g. 'H'lps 
each living thing, i. e. every (not every kind of) living thing all Jlesk, i. c. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gn 7^® before a relative 
claixso, and in Is 40®) ; sometimes also Jrefis, all birds-, 

finally — . 

(c) That before tlxe names of membei's of the human body, “?3 fi’ecpiontly 
(as being dotormiixate in itself) denotes the entirety, e. g. Is x® the whole head, 
the whole heart (tlie sense I’eqUired by the context, not every head, &c;., which 
the exjtression in xteej/' laight also ‘nieaii)j 9^^ 2 K 23®, Ez 29'^ all (i.e. the 
whole of) their shoulders i . . aU {the whoU of) their loins', 36’’. — On Vs with 
a suffix ivhon it follows xi noun in apposition (e.g. Is 9® i^3 Oyn the people, 

(ill of if, i. e. the whole nation, mor& einphatic than 0JJn“^3, ef. Driver on 2 S 2-’), 

jis ivell tis when it follows absolutely in the genitive ( = aiZ men, every one, e, g. 

Gn xffi®),® see tho Lexicon, pp. 481’’, 482*’: _ 

2. Gentilic names (or patropyrnies), derived fi'om couxpound propej- names (i 
(consisting of a noinen regens and genitive), ai’e determined by inserting the 
article before tlic second part of the compound (since it contiiin.s tho original 

^ dlXn being a Collective, cf. 2 S 15®, , all men, j3n“!33 Ex 1®® all 

.‘tons, cdl daughters ; in itself Q'isn“^3 could lilso mean iho whole man. 

® In Ezr 10^'^ instead of !>33 read simply Q'>SJ^3^?n“b33. 

• T**: ■ ■ . . • ti 
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genitiTe), e.g. « Sen/ctwife ; ''3'D^n“fa Ju 3^5, &c., the 

Benjamite; '??n^n“n''21 the BetMehemiie, i S 16^, &c. (cl, however, i Ch 27’'-* 
Q^re fsb) ; ''^■pB'n'IT'a ihe Beih-shemife, i S 6^* ; the Ahiezrite, 

,Tu <jii, &c,, cl I K ifisi ‘ . 

g 3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely 
notwithstanding a following determinate genitive ; it is not so, however, in 
Q^n 16'’', wliere the reference is to a well-known fountain ; at®, where in the 
original context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lamhs of ike 
flock - 2 S 12^® the spoil found in the city, but it often is so before a proper name, 
as in Ex to® ninj a feast of the lord (unless it is the spring festival), Dt 7®*, 
and frequently HjiT niyiljl an abomination unto the Lord', cl also Gin 46®^, 
Bt 22^® a virgin of Israel ; i S 4^® a man of Benjamin', Pr 25^, Ct 2^, 3® ; similarly 
before appellatives Avith the article (or before a genitive determined by 
a suffix, as in Lv 14®*), i S 20®® three arrows-, 2 S 23^1 a pM of the 

ground (but see Gn 371®, Jos 24®®); Ju 13®, Jens*, 41IV Ot 5^®, 7®, 8®. 

On the other hand, *1’’^' in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 

1211, W’) was most probably originally the title of a collection, in 

the seirse of f he pilgrimage-songs’ (according to § 124?-), and was subsequently 
added to these Psalms severalijr.— In Ex 20®'* Clipl|ir}"^pa in all the place, aa. of 
the sanctuary, is a dogmatic correction of DiptD"^3a, in every place, to avoid 
the difficulty that several holy-places are here authorized, instead of the one 
central sanctuary. In On 20®® also Dlppn-^3 (unless it means in the whole 
place) is remarkable, since elseAvhere everyplace is always (8 times) Dlpp"^3. 

/ 4. The deviations mentioned under e, from a fundamental imle of syntax, 
are ill some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more 
doubtful aro the instances in which the article is found before a noun already 
determined in some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following in- 
deiiendent deteiminate genitive. The least questionable are the instances 
in whicdi the genitive is a prvper name, since these may be elliptical forms of 
expression like the apparent construction of proper names with a genitive, 

noticed in § 125 h, e.g. Nu 21^* jisns the udZej/s, namely the valleys of 

J[rno« ; 2 K 23” i5S*Tl''3 nBipn ifte aZtar, namely the altar of Bethel (i.e. with 
the suppression of the real nomen regens, n2ip without the article ; by the 
pointing raipn the Masora evidently intends to allow the choice either of 
reading n3]13n or correcting it to flftp) ; the God of Beth-cl'^ 

(equivalent to "3 Gn 31®® (the LXX read Dlpm nX“!3n 

the God ti'ho appeared to thee in the holy place) ; the king of Assyria, 

Is 36^* (probably a scribal error due to verse 13 ; it does not occur in the 
parallel passage, 2 K iS®^), cf. Jos 13®, 2 K 25”, Jer 38®, Ez 47^® ; in the 
vocative, Jer 48®®, La 2*®. On the other hand, n*l’^ <Jn 24®® is no doubt 

1 According to Philippi (£?1. Consfn, p. 38) ^5i<“n''3 is rather a case of ‘sub- 
position’ in the accusative, as also JJ'nin Ez 47®® (for Avhich, however, 

in 48® there is the correct reading tJ'lVj by the way to IJcIMon ; and in 

fact, Ez 47^® may without difficulty be explained in this way ; so Ex 39®® 
as an accusative of the material. 
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only a subsequent insertion ; so Jos (of. IXX), 2 S 20^®, 

2 K 7^®, I S 26® after fi''5nn (simplified by the Masora to fl'in Q®re); 

inx 2 k 2S^2, Is 36® (cf. a K t8SS),^l>n Ez (unless the'article 
with HDri'ij is to be omitted), also “I'Dlnn Dn 8i» and S'aSn Tij} 2 Ch 15®. 

In Ex 9I® read with the Samaritan ; in 2 S might possibly bo 

taken in apposition to Dibl 115^ ; in 2 K lo^ restore ’'SS'llK, with the LXX 
and Lucian, before ; in 2 K 25^® omit the article, as in Jer 52®®, 

before ”130 . 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 K 23^’^ ihe sepulchre is the^ 
sepulchre of the man of Ood (but most probably ”151?. has dropped out after 
"15i5n) and i// 123^ (ef., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel 
member the genitive is paraphrased by j)).— In Jos 3®^^ n'''13n (verso 17 
mn'' has been added to the original by a redactor; cf. similar 

syntactically impossible additions in verse ii (also in i S4®,&c.,wh6i"etheLXX 
still had simply nirT* ; in IJn^n Ju 16^^ the Masora evidently combines 
two different readings “IflbT and H’lkn *111); and similarly in Jer 25®* (where 
T-kn was only subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings 
nbboDrt and 'Sn are combined.— In Jos 8^^, 1 K 14®* Jer 

Ez 43^® the article, being usual after “^3, has been mechanically added, and 
so also in 2 Ch 8^® after "“IJ?; in 2 K 9^ the second "IJlin (instead of “IJlB) is 
occasioned by the first; in Ez 7’ riffinD belongs as a nominative to what 
follows ; in Ez 8® the meaning perhaps is in the chambers, in the house of the 
Lord, or the article is to be omitted ; in i Gh the text is manifestly 
corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed fl 
by a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive; 

cf. § 131), e.g4 Zc 4^® 3''’1|n fskn //ie iAe lead, i.e. the leaden might-, 

Ex 39^'^, 2 K 16^* (ntynsil, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later 
addition, while ni331?n n'l’lJDDn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of 
two readings, np3»n nnSDD and JTDSDnD nnJDCn). In Jer 321® also 
nJpiSn (unle.ss the article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to IDSH. 

(&) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate t 
genitive; see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply 
to cases in which a rerfial (i.e. acoisallw) suffix is affixed to aparticiplo which 
has the article, e^g. ^riSDn Is 9^®, Ifie one mlffn^Aew ; in Bt 81®, 13® also rj is 
a verbal suffix, but hardly the 1 in for Job 40^®, nor the n__ in 

Dn n®; § iidsr. Eor ^3“}^n I,ev27®®, read as in vei’scs 2, 3, 5, 7, 

13, &c.,, twelve times (but ef. also the note on § izScI). — Of the remaining ex- 
amples Pin"l3S3 Is 24® (probably an intentional alliteration with the eleven other 
words beginning with 3),drt3^J3^ Pi* i6<, and d'lyS (so Baer, following the 
best authorities) Ezr 10^^, rest only on the authority of the Masoretes, not 
of the authors. So also in ijjns^n Jos 7®i, i'-ym Jos 8®® (previously i^yn), 
rT'n^inn 2 K i5W (dittography of the .n),^&^ article is simply to be omitted 
as syntactically impossible ; the 1 of ilil'Hn Mi 2^® is the copula belonging to 
tho next word. 
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§ 128 . The IndicMion of ths Geriitive Relation by means 
of the Gonsti’uct State. 

Of. especially Philippi'S work cited at the liead of § Sg. ■ 

a 1 . The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the women myens (in the construct state) with the no?ne7<, 
rectum {in the genitive). Since only one noinen regens can he 
immediately connected with a nomen rectum, it follows that the same 
genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, but a second 
(sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must he added with a suffix 
refeming to the nomen rectum, e.g, in #/ie sons of David 

and his daughters (not *11'^ ’> 1 ) 3 ); cf. i K S®. V The language 

even prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate ^ genitives 
depending upon one and the same noinen regens (such as occur in 
Gn 14^”, Nu 20“, 31"* [i Gh 13^], i S 23b 2 S rp", Is 22^ 5b 8 ■*),■" 
and rather tends to repeat the nomen regens, e.g. Gn 24® 

the God of heaven and the God of the earth (so in Jer 8' the 
regens is five times repeated). A lengthened series of genitives may, 
however, be formed by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as 
regmis to a genitive depending on it (cf, § 127 a [fi^]); Gn 47’-' 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers; cf. 
Jb i2®'‘, where there are three genitives, Ls io’“ four, and 21^' five 
(unless the last three are in apposition). As a rule, indeed, such an 
inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by means of a 
circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129 cZ). 

b Eem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary eonse- 
quence not merely of loffkal but more especially of r/cdlmica? relations (see 
§ 89 a), we must feel the more hesitation in admitting exampl es in Avhich 
genitives are supposed to he loosely attached to forms other than the construct 
state. Some of these examples (the supposed genitives following a regens 
which is determined by the article) have been already discussed in § 12 ^ f-h. 
Compare, mox-eover : 

C (a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is 28’- 0‘'30&’"K''b 

fat valley cf them that are overcome tcith wine. The usual explanation that 
forms one single idea (in German FetiigJceitstal), on which the 

^ Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, ai’e such exceptions 
as Ez 31!® (p33b"3iD1 3n3D) ; Pr In. Is the spirit of knowledge and of 

the fear of the Lord, ny3 may at any rate also be taken as an absolute gcuiitive, 
so also “IDD Dn lb 

® In rfj U4^ a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelism of th<3 members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 

® In almost all these instances the t-vvo (or three) genitives foim one 
closely connected whole, as ftroiw and earift, sons and daM<?/jfers. 
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genitive ''M^n then depends, in reality explains nothing ; the text is 
almost certainly Corrupt. In Dt 151* 71 ■w'Oiild be expected ; in Jos 3“ 
nnan is a later addition ; in Is 32IS and ^ 68^2 the absolute 

for the construct state probably rests only on the authority of the Masoretos, 

In Ju the text is obviously in confusion. In Ju 8® (cf. 6^'*) FTISh'S 
should come either after “IDi?!! verse, unle.ss, with Moore, 

vre omit ■'yrt as a gloss (from 6*^) ; in Is 63II is probably a gloss on 
D^i!y“'>D^ which has crept into the text ; in 3 S 4® according to 

the LXX, has dropped out before ^2 ; in Ez hn nij?*] is to be omitted with tlm 
LXX ; if originally in the text, it could only be genitive ( ^ all abaminations of 
evils), not an adjective ; Pr 21® the text is altogether uncertain (the .LXX road 

for ; in 1 Gh 9’* the preposition ^3 (after a has dropped out 

before nSK^O (cf. 1225). —Elsewhere (Dt 3®, i K 41®, 2 Oh 85) the Kuppfvscd 
genitives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition sfanding in 
apposition, i. e. with high walls, gates, and bars. In Jer 85 is cither in 

apposition to Hin DJin or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 

(b) Clenitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct cl, 
government by the nomen regens). Thus in Lv aj'*'®-®, where *13in after 1)315? ' 
might he taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause ; 
in Lv s'®-®* the suffix may refer to Moses, In Lv 6® 12 ^1D his garment, 
namely the garment of limn, unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131 d (or read 
'1?p ?) ; Lv 2f)i2, where 131 2py'' ‘'I ‘■IB could at most he expliiSned as an ellipse 
for 2’py‘' fl'l^ ’’fT'IB, cf. § 125/i (probably, however, it is a ciise of dittography 
of the which was repeated also before Dn”l2X ; so Valeton, ZAW. xii. 3) ; 
equally strange is dip'll '*ri''12 Jer 332°, &c. On the other hand, d^{ 
n^fT* dp^'dS Nu 12® could not possibly mean if your prophet be a prophet of ike 
Lord ; the text is manifestly eorrni>t (probably nin^D 'rji^''23 i.s to be read, with 
Marti). In Y' 45^ OhlSN IjXDf (usually expMned as % dMne throne), dTl^H 

is most probably a later addition [another suggestion is to read 
like God('s throne) : cf. § 141 d, note]. In Jer 522® two readings are probably 
combined, dil^TO^ without any addition, and D'*|32n“b3 In 25'® 

di^^ is in apposition to On nst -Jill Ez i62^, cf. § I3U-. 

(c) The interposition of a word is assumed between “Ipd (the whole', cf. 6 
§ 127 b) and the genitive governed by it in 2 S 1®, Jb 27® (lii?), and, if the 
text is correct, in Hos 14® (Si^ifin). In reality, however, in all three places 
the genitive relation is destroyed by the tfahsposition of the words (instead 
of "^3 liy, &e,), and “^3 is i-ather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to 
whoUu), G.g. 2 S I® becaMse mg life is yet wholly mme,i.e. my whole life; ef. 
Philippi, -SYwit. Constr. , f. lo.— On the instances in which the original construct 
state wm-exisience is used without a following genitive, see, the negative 
sentences, §1520. 

2 , The dependence of the nomen i-ectum on the nomcn rcgoins f 
no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under Veiy freqiieutly the nomen 

2 Haldvy, J. M. xiv. 548, rembyes the difficulty by pointing Ijbiy* 
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rectum only adds a nearer definition of tlie nomen regens, wliether by 
giving tbe name, the genus or si>ecies, tlie measure, tbe material, 
or finally an attribute of it {genii, e^megetims or aj>posUionis,^ see the 
examples under 

Examples. The «omm reciifm represents— 

^ (a) A subjective ge^iiiive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. 

iJie king's house i the word of the Lord. 

Jl (6) An objective genitive, e. g. violence done to thy 

brother^ (but in Ez 12^® DPH ’5 is followed by a subjective genitive) ; Pr 2o‘-^ 
"ilbiD the terror of a king ; On 18®® Cl'ID ri| 2 yi the cry concerning Sodom; Is 23® 
the report of (about) Tyre, ef. 2 S 4* ; Am 8^® “1 W the mourning for an 

only son ; Dt 20^^ ^' 51 ^ praeda hosiibus iuis erepla ; cf. Is 3^*, In a wider 
sense this includes such examples as yV. way of (i.e. to) the tree of 

life, Gn 3®* ; ef. Pr 7®®, Jb 38®®; DjH Illf. ihc way of (by) the sea, Is 8®®; 'ITl!!! 
D'r6|^ the saaifices of (i.e. pleasing to) God, \p 51®®; njH) the oath of (i.e. 

sworn before) the Lord, i IC 2 « ; 5 ?wsdJ) the words of (i.e. add?'essed to) L., Pr 31®. 

i (0) A partitive genitive; this includes especially the cases in which an adjec- 
tive in the construct state is followed by a general tei*m, e.g. HiDSn 

the wisest of her ladies, Ju 5®®; cf. for this way of expi-essing the superlative, 

» § 133 and also r below. 

nl Merely formal genitives (genii, explicativus or cpexegeticus, genit. appositionis) 
are those added to the construct slate as nearer definitions — 

(d) Of the name, o. g, ri"lB "in 3 the river Euphrates ; the land of 

Canaan ; the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am 5®. 

I (e) Of the gemis, e. g. Pr 1 5®® (21®®) D'lX a fool of a man (—a foolish man ) ; 
cf. Gn i 6®2 Is i*, 29‘» Ho 13®, Mi 5^ &e. 

?fi (f) Of the species, e.g. "IBp JIlflN a possession of a burying-place, i. e, hereditary 
sepulchre, Gn 23*, &c. ; ni") 3 |in the early Jigs, Jer 24® ; ’’IT'S the taber- 
nacle of my house, i. e. my dwelling-place, tf/ 132®. 

71 (0) Of the weaswe, weight, extent, number, e.g. “ISDD ''TjO people of number, 

i. e. few in number, Gn 34®®, Dt 36® ; cf. also Ez 47®“® toafen? of the ankles, waters 
of the loins, icaters of swimming, i. e. which reached up to the ankles, or loins, 
or necessitated swimming ; but in verse 4 in apposition (?) . 

O (h) Of the material^ of which something consists, e. g. ®^3 a vessel of 
earthenware, Ku 5®'' ; fJpS 'i?? vessels of silver (cf. the French des vases d'or) ; 
yy dll' ark of wood, ijpS Dll' a rod of iron, \p 2®; cf. Gn 3®®, 6®*, Ju 7®®, &c. 


® The latter term is preferred especially by Kfinig, T/ieoh /Stad. und Krit,, 
1808, p. 528 ff. 

® Cf, in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B, G. i, 30), 
metus (hostium, Pompeii^ &c,), spes, and other %vords. In Greek, cf. evvoia rwv 
(fi'iKojv, iricrris rod Otov, o Koyos 0 Tov ffTavpov, 1 Goi', 

® In the .almost entire absence of cori'espbudlng adjectives made of 

cedar, a donoiirinative from and brasen are the only examples), the 

language regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qcitul, 
as expressing an inherent property, cf. § 50 /; cf. also the proper name, 
•‘i^pS/en-eMs. 
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(J) Of the attribute ot a person or thing, e. g. Gin 17® fl|nX an everlasting pf 
posscsstoi ; Pr 1 7® a prm'oMs sfowe ; cf. Nu 28®, Is 13®, 28^, f 33^, 31®, Pr 5^*, 14®, 

.7h 41^*, and the examples of the genitive with a suffix given in § 135 n. 
Sueh a pez’iphrasis for the expression of attributes frequently oecui's, even 
when the corresponding adjectives ai’e in use. Thus especially holiness 

veiy frequently serves as a periphrasis for the adjective CJ'i’lj? (e. g. '“tail 

the holij garments, Ex 29®®), since tyifip is used almost exclusively in reference 
to persons (hence also with Qy and '13 people, and with the name of 
a person) '; the only exceptions are 5lii“tia DipD holy place, Ex 29®, &c. ; 0)6 
/io/y water, Nu 5^'^ ; as the predicate of Oi' clay, Neh and of 

camp, Dt 23^®, So also the use of p'’'nS righteous is always confined to 

persons, except in Dt 4® ; elsewhere the periphrasis with pl^ or niaplf is always 
used, e.g. ppy 'attipiMsf Salancfis, Lv 19®®. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the ^ 
purpose for which something is intended, o, g. nnOO JXS sheep for the slaughter, 

!|t 44®; “1D3D the chastisement designed for our 2^ecice, Is 53® ; cf. {the 

cup which causes staggering), ip 116®®; finally, also, the description of the 
material, with which something is laden or filled, e. g. i S j)) Dfl^ “ibll 

an ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably Hlb’y is to be read for 
“lbn)i of. Gn 2i« Pr 72®, &c. 

Pern. I. Certain substantives are zised to convey an attributive idea in the T 
construct state before a partitive genitive ; thus “inUb choice, selection, as in 

Gn 23® "inilb the choice of our sepulchres, i. e. our choicest sepulchi-es ; 

Ex 15^, Is 22®, 372*; other examples are, Is 1^® the evil of your doings, emphatic- 
ally, for your evil doings ; Is 17®, i‘i^^{<=ihe tall cedars thereof), ip 139^2, Jb 1520. — 

This is the more common construction with the substantive i?3 entirety, for 
all, the whole, every, see § 127 b; it is also frequent with DJJD ct little, for few, 

1 S 172®, &e. 

2. To the pex'iphrases expressing attributive ideas (see p above) by moans 5 
of a genitive construction may bo added the very nvimerous combinations of 

the construct states a man, !?y3 master, possessor, “}a so?i, and their feminines 

and plurals (including 'DO men, used only in the plural), with some appella- 
tive noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as 
possessing some object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, 
such combinations ai'e sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes 
by circumlocution. 

Examides':-— ' 

(«) Of {y'K, &c. : D’>ia’!| nw doguent man, Ex 4^® (but Jb ipf 

(I man 0/’ lips, i. e. a boaster) ; slanderer, ip I40'i2. ^ man of 

knowledge, Pr 24®; niOH a wrathful man, Pr 15“ ; D'OT a man of blood, 

2 R ifd, !// s'? ; cf^ furthei*, 1 S i628, 1 K a®®, Is 53®, Pr 19®, 3621, 29^, Ezr 8?®; 
also D'S'i'lD PSIl'K a contentious woman, 'Pr 27'® ; in the plural, e. g. Gu fl* 
Q&'n 'tyJK the men of renown, famous ; ef. Gn 47®, Is 4PI, Jb 34®-^® 

of understanding) ■vvith''riDj e.g. Is 'ED /am'/s/’icd 'men', but read 

piubably 3P'1 'ID ww7c M® liMMger) ; 26*,;JJ-* 1 22'®. 

(])) Of ^y|j 3 El®; Etol’nn Gn 37^°;^ 

cf. Ea 1®, Prii'?, 18® (a destroyer), 22^^, 23,^ fdisposecl to eat, greedy), 24® ; feminhie 

COWLEX E e 
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a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, i S 28'^ ; cf. ISCa 3* ; in tho 
plnriil, elg. i^ya archers, Gn 49®®, JT*!? S'pii confederates, Gri 14^3; 'bys 
njlttK’ sicorn supporters, Nell 6*®, 

V (c) Of “fa, &c. ; S''n"i5 » tcnrrior, i K • p^^'D“i|l heir, Gn is® ; n3|y‘”f2 
yearling. Ex 12®, &c. ; n38l ]lKp“|2 centum anms mites, Gn 21® ; worthy 

to die, I S 2c®^ (Liitlier, 2 S 12® ein Kind des Todes) ; cf. Dt 25® nten“fil ivorthy to 
leleatcn. Feminine, e. g. ^y’^2"n2 a MicJcccf woman, i S ; frequently also 
''2 "fpS, O 'K'PK, and even simplj'- like the Latin scelus for 

scelcstissimus, 2 S 23®, Jb 34^®. Plural masculine, e. g. ''ID ''53 children cf 
rebellion, Nu 17®®. “*3 is used poetically of things without life, e. g. Is 3^ 
a fat, i.e. a fruitful (hill); Jon 4 ^® groicn in a nighi\ 

Jb 41®® soa Q/’t/ifi &0MJ (i.e. an aiTow) ; so also ''53=spar7cs, Jb s®; La s®®; 
niiS Ec 1 2* t/ie toflrJite 0/ song, probably meaning the individual notes. 

There is another use of "[3 or '*53 to denote membership of a guild or 
society (or of a tribe, or any definite class). Thus D''r6.^ '*33 or ''53 

Gn 6®-^, Jb 1®, 2®, 38® (cf. also D''^X ''53 f 29®, 89'®) pi’oporl'y means not sons (f 
god(s), but beings of the class of D'*n‘^K or ; D''X''33n“^53 i K 20®® (singular 
in Am 7 ®*) persons belonging to the guild of prophets ; D''ni5‘}n“|3 Neh 3® one of the 
guild of apothecaiies, cf. 3®® wliere D''a■^^^'^”f3 is to be, read. Similarly 'pS 

Gri 50® are mostprohahly not ffreat-frrandsonsbut grandsons, i. 0. those belonging 
to the third generation. Gf. also ''3!J'’15n ''53 TSu Oershoniha, '53 

2 Ch 2 c'^% &o., Kohathites; h2^^'^)2 dwellers in the East.. 

'W ■ .3. Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 1340) are added in the genitive, 
like sub.stantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and 
number as the noun which they qualify ; thus. Is 28* i®35 the flower of 
fhat tohkh fades, for Avhich verse i has ^35 |*'’3 the fading flower •, at further, 
Is 22®*, Jer2 2®'®(?), 52®®, 73“, 74®® (but |n'^ maybe a substantive), 78*®; 

also the use of JIT as a substantive, e.g. in Pr 2®*® ®', 6®® (1)3 analogous 

to tliG Hew Testament phrase <5 ol/sovo/nos r^i dSixias, Luke 16*, and the French 
?m homme do bum ?- — Finally, an adverb (ti-eated as a substantive) may likewise 
be used as an epexegetical genitive ; cf. 0511 '*ip3 blood shed without cause, i K 2®®; 

. Pr 24®® 26® ; Ez 

.p 3 . The. epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer 
definitions which follotvthe construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, cf. ^ 116 f~l). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in tlie 
accusative (e, g. nbn he ivas diseased in his feet, i K 1 5^^), it 

may, with participles and verbal adjectives, he either in the accusative 

® On the other hand, in ,suoh passages as Is 36® (2 1C iS®®), Zc 14®, Ec 8®®, &e., 
there is no apparent reason wliy the Masora requires tlie construct state 
instead of the absolute; hence Is 36® and &5‘'p Ze 14® must be intended .as 
forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their close 
connexion, 
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(§ 116/ and 74 or in the genitive, the ease of a word depending on 
a Bonn. Sueb a genitive I’elation is usually termed an imfrojppx 
annexim. The nearer definition contains a statement either of tlie 
mafenaZ, e. g. Ex 3®, &c., rO| a lancl jlovymg ivith tnill' 

ttnd honey, or of the means, e.g. 3'}n'"''S53n slain with the sword, 

Is 2 2® ; or the cartse, Ct 2''' sick of love.', or of the sco^^e of the attrihute/ 
e. g. Gn 39” fair of form ; cf. Gn 41^**, Ex 34®, Is i*, Jer 32’'', 

Ea I®, \J/ Tig\ Jb37^" ; or of the manner, e.g. faithless 

ones of ii'ickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of tliis genitive to name the part of ,^/ 
the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition j e.g. 24'* '’p 3 clean as regards hands, &c.; 2 S g®, 

Is 6‘’, Jb 17®; Is 19’" grieved in son!-, i S i’", Jb 3®", Also 

such examples as Am 2’®, Pr 19^, where a suffix is attached to the 
substantive, nnist be i*egarded as instances of the genitive conetniction, 
on the analogy of Pr 14^, see § 1 16 7 c, 

§ 129 . liJayression of the Genitive hy Gimmilocution. 

Peeides the construction of ariomen rectum dependent upon a nomen Ct 
regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 12S), the connexion of two 
nouns may also be effected otherwise, either h,y simply attaching tlie 
dependent noun hy means of the preposition .1^, which, according to 
§ 119 r, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of belonging tof or hy 
the addition of a relative clause ([> see ft below). 

I. The introduction of a genitive Iw ^ sometimes occurs even when the ]) 
construction with the construct state would he equally possible, e. g. i 814^^ 
D'a'i^n the watchmen of Saul’ if> 2 Ch 28“ (where indeed the 

circumlocution makes the sense much plainer) ; as .a rule, however, this use 
is restricted to the following cases : — • 

(a) To prevent a nomeir regensbeing determined by a following determinate C 
gouitive, e. g. I S 'K-bb f 3 a son of Jesse would be, according to 

§ Vifa,i}ie son of Jesse) ct, Gn 14^®, 36^*, 41^^, Nu 16® (27’®), l S 17®, 2 S nfh 
f i zi'K Hence, regularly “inb “liDlD (1^ 3’, &e.) a psalm of llmicl (properly 
belonging to David as the rmthor), for which Tt*!!? <»/ Dacii? is used alone 
clliptically in f iib 14!, &e. Such a case a 3 "iiD'|D "il'llb (i|t 24’, &c.) is not to 

CL the Jjailn integer vitae scclerisque purus irisfes miinii, &e, 

** CfV the KoAo^<t;rior in Greek,: e.g, ^ icetjiaXri, rp $pwv(p for rov 

avQpijTrov (Bemhardy’s Syntax, p. 88). The Arab graminarians distinguish 

a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by b, and the other bj" |p 

(see AYright's AraMc Grammar, y oh ii, § 75 tf-]. The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea ; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la file a Mr. Ab. layiirg stress xipon the idea of belonging to and not that uf 
origin, as in la file de . . , of the literai-y language, 

E e-a. 
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ba regarded as a transposition, but “1^D|D is used epexegetically for the 
general term omitted before 'Tj'lij (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm), 

Bforeover, the introduction of the author, poet, &e., by this Lamed aucioris is 
the customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 
a (h) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is 
itself composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and repi’esents, as a com- 
pound, one united idea, e. g. Eii tjJbi? nil^n ni?.pn the porUon of field helongmg 
to Boas (tyb npl*^ 'n would be the portion of the field of Boas) ; 2 Iv 5® at the house- 

door of Elisha. This especially applies to the cases in which the compound 
regens represents a term in very common use, the fixed form of which 

eanrxot be altered, e.g. 1 K 14” m the hook 

of the chronicles of the kings of Isi-acl ; 15®®, &;c. ; cf. also Jos 19®^ 
e (c) When for any other reason the construction with the nomen I'egens in 
the construct state is inadmissible ; cf. e. g. Lv iS®®, where on account 

of the sufiBx, cannot be used in the construct state; but Lv 15^®®-, &e., 
liirnb??' ; 3®* Cie Jordan fords of Modb (fJtT as a proper ha^ns cannot be used 

in the construct state) ; Ex 20® tipon the third and %ipon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me ; D'’951’'l3y’l must be kept in the absolute state for the sake 
of conformity with and for the same reason also 

(d) After statements of number in such eases as Cin Si'* £31' D'Sb'll'j 
{yb.hb on the seven and twentieth day of the month ; cf. 711, 16® and frequently, or 
as in Hag i* second year of Darius ; the numeral here 

is always one compound idea with the substantive ninnhered, and con- 
sequently (as in the examples tinder h) does not admit of being in the constr. 
st. with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 

071 ike thud day of my giving hbih (i.e. after my 
giving birth), Cf also the standing phi'ase ihefiy'st (day) of the 

•Mwnt/i, Ctn S® and frequently. 

^ Rem. In cases like 2 S 3® and M's Arsftorn w;as .dtnnon of Ahinoam, 

o L ~ * ”**" 

the genitive expressed by cii'ciimlocntion with p is in reality dependent 

on a regens which is omitted (ayyn^^ lb a son 0/ AM'noam) 5 cf. 2 S 3®‘®, 
I K 1413, Am 5® (unless n'bl^ originally depended on spake the 

Zo?-d), and the remarks on “liDlD “inh under c above. 
h 2. The periphrastic expression of the geititive by means of b “1^'?!? used 
Y»rincipal]y to .state the possessor, e.g. Cn 29® H'b^'’ her father' s sheep 

(prop, the sheep which belonged to her father) ; Gn 47^ and frequently. So also 
(according to § r 2 8 a) when a genitive depends 0 n more than one substantive, 

e.g, 6n 40® the butler and the baker who (belongQd) to the king of Eg 7 jpt (T[^0 ilBNI 
would indicate only the baker as belonging to tlie king); or when 
a genitive (as in the examples under d above) is added to a compound, which 
expi'osses one united idea (Ru 4®) ; or when, as a fixed term (e. g. a title), 

it appears always in the same form, e.g. Ct i* I'iS* f/ie 

Song of songs, ofSohmovi] I S 21®, 2 S 2*, 1 Ch ii*®; cf. also Cxii 41*®.! 

1 In New Hebrew (derived from see § 36, and cf. Ct 1®, 

f’ 'W, nbSb'^b') used like the simple relative in Aramaic, as an 

independent sign of the genitive. 
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§ ISO. WideT Use of the Construct State. 

The construct state, which, according to § 89 a, primarily represents Cl 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even aj^art froin the genitive relation^ 
so especially — 

(1) Before prepositions,* particularly in elevated (pi'oplietic or 

poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a pjarticiple. Thus 
before 3, T:^j53; the joy in the harvest, 1 b 2 S ^ 

in participles, Is 5“, 9*, 19”, ‘^ 84^, and especially often when | with 
a suffix follows the participle, e. g. 4 2’^ ^3 ''Din”i33 ; cf. Na 1^, Jer 8“' 

4 64^ (unless HST should be read); 98*.- — Before Ho 9*' 

(but read probably D£D3 ; 4 58^ (before tob) ; Pr 24“’ Jb 18', 

La 2*® (before ; i Ch 6'''% 23^'*; in particqdes, Ez 38", dbsp® ; 
before ^ with an infinitive, Is 56“ and again before with a suffix, 
Gh 24®*, Is 30*®, 64*;'^ — hefore’’i’N, Is 14*®, Ez 21*^; — hefore”nK (loith), 

Is 8"; — before I?, Gu 3^-, Is 28® (a participle); Jer 23®, Ez 13®, Ho Y**; — 
before ~b^, Ju 5*“; — before Is 14®; — before the nofa aceiis. HN, 

Jer 33®^; — before a locative (wbicb in such cases also serves as a 
genitive), Ex 27*®, Jer i*®. 

(2) Before wdw copulative, e. g. Ez 26*®; but Is 33®, 35^ § 

and 51^^* may be cases of an intentional reversion to the old 

feminine ending ath, in order to avoid the hiatus (J) ) n_, 

. (3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun ; C 
so especially in the combination dipip, Gn 39®, 40®, the place lehere 
(prop, of that in which) Joseph was hound; cf. § 138^; or Dp03 
Lv 4®-®®, 2 S 15^*, I K 21®, Jer 22*^ Ez 21®®, Ho 2*, We should expect 
3^P^3j as in Gn 35*^ &c., at tlieiJaee lohich . . . , cf. 

§ 138 ; but is treated as a nomen rectum instead of as an attribute. 


^ Cf. KSnig, * Die Ueberwucherung des St.-constr.-Gebrauehs iin Semit.,’ 
53, 521 ff. 

^ In .III 8^*^ the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3 , 
in order to detei'mine the whole combination '* 3 ^ 351 :^ tent-divcUers, taken 

• TTJ IT •* • 

.as one word; cf., however, the remarks in § 12'^ f-i on similar grammuticjil 
solecisms. 

3 These are to be distinguished from the case.? where V follows a construct 
state, which in conjunetionwith |)S (and the following ^) has become a sort 
of i>reimsition or adverb of place ; thus, we have jj'n'aD Ex 26®® (for which in 
Ez mei^ly ^ D' 3 ) meaning simply wiiMn ; ^ pO'D (a K 23^®, Ez 10®) oii iln 
right Jiand. (i.e.’south) c/; ^ pSi'D (Jos &e., Ju 2®) on the north J-, cf. also 
Jos 132^ and jD 'pSp Neh 13^, * 
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Cf. also 'N Q'i^O followed by a perfect in i S 29®, and/i^ '*01 Lv 13'“’, 

d (4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § io5)> which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as iiomen regens) in a sort of 
genitive relation, e. g Ex 4’® nWljl"'l !3 prop, by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send ; Nu 23* *15^ the matter of that which he shall 

show mCy i.e. whatever he shall ; Is 29^ Tl'l njn i/ie city where 
David encamped', Jer 48® \|a i6* (if the text be right), 65® (Pr 8®'^), 
4 ' 81®, Jb 1 8’^^ the place of him that hioweth not God', Jb 29”^ La 
(if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom I cannot 
stand} In Gn 39’' (ii?“^l"l’ 3 ) the “iJS takes after it a noun-clause, and 
in Ex 9"*, still more boldly, a subst^ with Very often a 
delennination go\ei'ns the following sentence in this way ; thus ‘'10^ 
followed by a perfect, ' Lv 25'’®, 1S5®; CJi'l i/f 102® (before a noun- 
clause), Ex 6 ® Nu 3V Dt 4V 2 S 22b V iSb 59 ^b 138® (in every case 
before a following pei'fect), 56^® (before an imperfect); 
followed by the perfect, Jer 36®; Lv 14'^®, i S 25^^ Jh 29® (’’^''l 

us in the days when . . . ® ; cf. niD ''3 and before a perfect, xf/ 90'®) ; 

before a perfect, Jer 6^® (cf. 49®, 50®^) ; before an imperfect, Jb 6^'^; 
n^nijl before a perfect, Ho 1®. 

€ (5) Connected with a following word in apposition ; certainly so in 

such cases as nS'lDS the virgin, the daughter of Zion, Is 37 ^^j 

cf. 23V Jer 1 4 '; also i 828' a woman, possessor of 
a soothsaying spirit; cf. Dt 21". — Gn 14^®, Ju 19®^ (hut read probably 
with Moore, as in Dt 13“, Ju 20*®, iK2i^®); 2 K 10®, 17'® 
Q^re; Jer 46®, ij/ 3iV®(.®), 78”, Jb 20'®^ (unless 'inJ, or ho a gloss). 

f Een). Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing tliafe 

‘ there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, 
which has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspense, in conseqiience of 
the insertion of some interrupting word, e. g. Is 37-^ &«• ; Jb 20^'^'*. Else- 
where (Db xp 68 ‘"^) the n<nmn regens probably governs the following 
construct state directly.* 

* In Dt 23® the construct state governs a sentence introduced bj”- tho 

conjunction hij reason of the fact that, i.Q, because) : so also in 

1 S 3^». 

^ Probably Gn 22^* is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), and 
certainly (contrary to tho veiy unnatura,! division of the vei-ses) 2 Ch 30^''^, 

which should read on thus: pSH to[ 3~^3 393 133 ) 31130 niiT the good Lord 

pardon every one that setfeth his heart to seek God. [See 'Wickes' ..iccffldzta/'ioa of the 
Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testarnent, p, 140.} 

® Of. Na 2® { 4 'n '’ 13 ''?p, usually explained to mean from the days tliat s 7 j(? hath 
been, but tho text is evidently very corrupt. 

* So also Is 28^® a corner stone of iM iU'eciousness a suhsianUve nob 

iiTX adjective) of a fixed foundation, i. e. a precious corner stone of surest founda- 
tion. — In 2 8 the text is wholly corrupt ; in ^ 119W® read 
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(6) The numeral owe for in close connexion, and even with g 
small disjunctives, e. g. Gn 3^^, 48®^, i S 9®, 2 S 17®^ Is 27’^, Zc 1 

The character of these passages shows that the niimex’al here cannot bo in 
the construct state, but is naerely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone- 
lengthened) form. 

§ 181 . Apposition^ 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two suh- (I 
stall tives in the same case in ordei’ to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
under g), the former by the latter*. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 
other Semitic languages^) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English . or .in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the suhordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial Mud of epexegetical addition 
would he expected. 

2. The princijial kinds of apposition in Hebrew are: — 

(а) The collocation of genus a.nd. species, e. g. a woman h 

(who was) a widow, 1 K7“; nb’lfia a damsel (that is) a virgin, 

Dt 22^^'® Ju4‘', 19b 21^^, I S 30^', I K i”; cf. Gn 13®, 21^" (where, 
however, is jirohably an explanatory gloss); Ex 24*^ (i Sji'‘“), 

2 S 15’®, I K 3’®, 5^® (hut probably should he read instead of 5 ^ 30 ); 

Is 3^’ (unless is to be read), Jer 2oh Perhaps also fris t]w 
priest (who is) the chief man, 2 K 25^®, &c,; others take as 
eonstr. st.— In 2 S 10' read '' 33 D with the LXX, as in the 

parallel passage 1 Ch 19® for 'SO which is evidently meant to 

refer to the reading in 2 S. 

(б) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute, e. g. Jb 20^® C 

(27'®) nt this is the portion of a man, (who is) a wicked 

man (but V^*~l might also he an adject.) 3 cf. Pr 6^®. — Lv 6’®, 1 6 ‘ (where, 
liowevex", is probably a gloss) ; Pr 22®^ HDK Q'' 0 Di :5 (which 

are) truth", (immediately after JTDK 7lD!S) of. 1 S 2’®, Mi 1“ (-where, 
however, is most probably a gloss on Ze i®® (=coOT/bwZ« 5 Z«! 

vmrds) ; ^jc 4 5® (?), 68®^ (cf. verse 16). In a wider sense this includes 
also such cases as i/c 60® H- mine which is staggering (intoxicating 

drink), which cauees staggering^j i K 22^", 2 Gh 18^® pnb d)p (in, 

^ On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, cf. the 
exhaustive discussion by Meiseher, ‘XJeber einige Arten der Nominalapposi- 
tion im Arab.’ {Kkine Schri/tm,, ii. i6) ; [and see also Driver, Tenses, 
Appendix IV.3 

* Unless it is to be translated 7 /iow gavest us inioxicaiion to drinlc as vnne (and 
so in I K 7,2^'^ give Mm c^liction to cat as bread,. &e.) ; cf, \p 80® and the analogous 
examples of apposition in the form of a second accusative in § 117 kk. Moro« 
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Is 30®® pm’allel -witli wfier wMeli is affliction^ &xmik in ti'oiible 

(imprisonment). Still more boldly, i K 5^ ‘’V'] o-xeri \vliicbi were 
taken out of the j^}astures, md T K 6 '^ . undressed stones which come 
from the gwarr^, probably a corruption of A person and 

a condition are in' apposition in Ez 1 8® (unless is to be read). — 

In 1 S 4' read 'Vn , as in 5', fK 

(c) Collocation of the jperso5z (Dt 28®®) or thing (form) md material,^ 
or of tha fflace or measure and its oonients, e. g. i Ch 15’® 

loith cymbals which were brass, i. e. of brass ; cf. Ex 26^®, Dn 1 1®. 
I Gh ( 1 ) ; Ex 28^’’ fotiT rows, namely stones (for which 39’® has 
cf. 2 Gh 4'®, Ly 6® (see, however, § 1 28 f?) ; 2 K fi^b HKD 
a seah oi fine flour] cf. 2 K 7^V Gn Ex 16^^^ liu 2”, 

I K i6®‘\ 2 K 5^® ® 1 D| bill? too ^aZewis of silver fi cf. 5'’, Ex 39'', 
Ez 22^® (if the text be right). With the mflZm'aZ placed before the 
measure, 'Es. period of time and its contents are placed in 

apposition Kn.n a month oi days, i. e, a month’s time=for a whole 
mouth, Gn 29^*, ISTuii^^-^ cf, Dt 21^®, 2 K 15’®, and j 5 «co 

years’ time, i. e. two full years, Gn 41', 2 S 13^®, 14®*, Jer 28®-", 

Eiiially, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a suhstantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e. g. D '53 trias sc. filii, § 97 « and 

§134 5 - 

e (d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number, &c., 
e. g. Nu 9‘“ 3i|D?p DW days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few days; 
nj^D f]D3 money, repetition, i. e. twice as much money, Gn 43’® (unless 
*15? be consfcr. st.) ; bl|3"i3 woier which was of the measure of the 
Icnees, which reached to theknees, Ez 47'* (also ‘'ID ivater that teas 

to the loins, in the same verse). This likewise includes the cases in 
which a noun is followed in apposition hy a numeral (see § 134 c) or 
an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e. g. Neha^" 
by?? men, a few, i.e. some few men ; i K 5® n 3 "]n understanding, 
much-making, i.e. much understanding, unless ' 13 “]n is to be taken as 
an adverb with as in 2 S 8® with 

over, having regard to n^in sjjiced wine, Ot 8®, and u loikl ass's colt, 

Jb (in which passages p;; and liy must certainly be in the construct 
state) wG cannot but ask whether the Masora does not intend the in ^ 60*’ 
to be taken as eoinstruct state (for which elsewhere JW). 

1 Of. also the examples treated above in § 127 A. 

® On the anomalous form DlisS (instead of b)i 33 ; cf. b )333 immediately 
before), see § 88 &. ‘ 
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(e) Collocation of tlie and its name, e. g. ^ZteiV 

mountainous district, Seir [^eThdi^s only a later gloss), Gn 14®; 

the land Gawaan pi’obably only a later gloss), Ku 34® ; 
cl Ezr 9\ I Gb 5® (see under g below). — For examples of nouns in tbe 
construct state before a noun in apposition, see § 130 e, 

Eem. I. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition ^ 
come first, e.g. “in king David, king Solomon (less freqxiently 

?}^an as in 2 S 13S0, I K a^Vi 2V2 K S*®, qis and in late Hebrew, Hag 
[ef. the Aramaic order and often in Chron.). — A chiasmus occurs 

in Is 45*, the name standing after the defining noun in the first part of the 
verse, and before it in the parallel clause. 

2. AVhen the nota accusativi "T)^) or a preposition precedes the first h 

substantive, it m«?/ he repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. On 4^, 22^, 

24^5 47*®, Is 66®^ ; this usually occurs when the nearor definition precedes 
a proper name. As a rule, liowever, the rejietition does not take place (Dt iS^, 
Jer 33'®, I S 2^^). A noun in apposition is made determinate, even after 

a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e.g, 3 Ch 12^5 y']!IT\ 
in Jerusalem, the city which, &c.^ • ' 

3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding 2 
adjective, in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e.g. 

Lv 13^® ® white-reddish (light red) bright spot. 

4. Permutation is to be regarded as a v.aviety of apposition. It is not com- k 

plementary like ai^position jjroper (see a above), but rather defines the preceding 
substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gn 9^ with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof) Ex 22®®, Dt 2®®, 1 S 7®, 2 K 3^ an hundred thousand rams, the 
wool, he. the wool of the rams ; Jer 25I® this ctip of the iOTAe,that is of fury, (but 
HDriil is probably a gloss) ; Is 42®® he poured upon him fury, namely his anger 
but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to a pre- 
ceding pronoun, viz. — - 

(a) To a separate pronoun, e. g. Ex 7^^ ; With regard to the vocative, cf7 / 
§,■126/., 

(b) To an accusative suffix, e.g. Ex 2® she saio him, the c7«7d (unless 

be a later gloss) ; Ex 35®, Lv I3®®^ i K 19®^ (where, indeed, “iton appears tp 
be a late gloss) ; 21®®, 2 K 16^® Jer 9®'^, 31®, Ez 3®^ Ec 2®^ (according to 
Delitzsch rather a double accusative).® 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e. g. Ez 10® E}i''Nr!l when he went in, the man; 42'^^ ) 71 
cf. Pf I3^(?), Ez 3^?; so also after a pi’epbsition with suffix, e.g. Eo 4^® 

'K tree to him, the one alone ; with a repetition of the preposition, 

Hu 32®®, Jos 1® on!? to them, to the children of Israel; Ju 21®, Jor 51®®, 

® In I K ri® participles after as in 2 K xo® after T'^n \b’“rni«, 

in 19® after a detei-minate accusative, and in Hag after D3 'EDS, are used 
v:ithout the article ; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § ii8p. 

® But D)D Gn 6^® (cf. 7®) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the ai’chaic 

' 

® For I S 21^^ either is to he read or the KHhihh is to be ex- 
plained according to §75 6, note. Also Pr 5®^ has hardly preserved the 

coiTCct form. 
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Ez4a®(?), Du I Cli 4^2, 3 Oh Of. finally, Cfc 3^, wliore the suffix 

precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by as in Ez 9^, where 
the genitive is expressed by 

O Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper 
suffix follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is when 
he (or rather) dll’s children see, &e. (but is clearly a gloss) ; cf. if/ 83^* ; in 
Jb 29® read *l3nni (infin. Hiph.) or at least its syncopated form il’na. 
p 5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer 
definition added to the noun Was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative ; 
on its use with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such 
an accusative in Hebrew, cf. § 118 a and m. Owing to the lack of case- 
endings, indeed, it is in many instances only by analogies elsewhere 
(especially in Arabic) that we can decide whether the case is one of apposition 
in the narrower or in the wider sense ; in other instances this must remain 
quite uncertain. However, the following are probably cases of apposition 
in the wider' sense 

Cp (a) Such phrases as a deuhle amount iri momj, Qn. cf. 

Jeri 7 ^® ; I S i*-pfive thousand shekels in trhss, bitt this might also be taken (as 
in d) shekels which were brass ; certainly such cases as Jb older than thy 
father in days, and the expression of the superlative by means of 

. (originally a substantive), e. g. “IXD IllD rery good, Gn 1®^ (cf. also Ec 71® 
nS'in righteous over mucli), and the very frequent dND HSpn prop, a much- 
making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, Gn 15^, 41*®, also Pr 33®® DSfl CjiS'S 
wounds wd/ioMt cause,® perhaps also Gn 34®® (CDS). 

7' (6) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a 

substantive with a suffix ; thus, Ez 16®^ n?|i| Ill'll® of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain it (as in c) 0/ condiict, which is leicdness) ; 
cf. Ez 24^®, 2 S 22®® my fortnss in strength, i. e, my strong fortress 

(cf., hoAvever, i&®®) ; Hb 3®, d 7^'^- While even in these examples the 
deviation from the ordinary usage of the language (cf. § 135 «) is strange, it 

is much moi'e so in Ez iS'^, i. e. according to the context his pledge 

for a debt ; Ezr 2®® Qnri 3 , i. e. their register, namely of those that were 

: reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps '’frfisn is in apposition to the suffix in 
031 ) 13 ), also the curious combinations (mentioned in § 138 d) of '>ri'’”i;a with 
a proper name (Lv 26^®), and in Jer 33®® with Di^' 1 .* 

® But in Is 17® we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
njibn '’Byp 3 , in Jer 48'’^^ read for and in Pr 141® nnp^H ; 

in Gn 2®® is a late gloss upon and in Ez 41®® niob'T'btS 

a gloss on jn'pi:? . 

® Some of the examples given above are textuallj- (or exegctically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, e.specially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether ,siich a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as 
e.g. Ez 10®) is not duo to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the 
customary idiom ; cf. Kautzsch’s Gramm, dcs Biblisch-Aram., § 81 e and § 88. 

® In ^ 69® Q|n dilio Ipp’ in a false way, falsely, ip 35^® and 38®®) is u.sed as an 
adverbial accusative with a participle ; ef, § 1187. 

* But in Eu 25I® DiW may also be exidained, according to c, as I’eally in 
apposition. Cf. on tlie whole question Delitzsch, Psabnen, 4th ed., p. 203, 
note I. 
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6. In Dfc 33* perhaps 'nto is to be read), 33®’’ (n|VD), Ju 7® B 

(n'li*), the absolute state appears to be used instead of the construct to govern 

a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot be explained either as 
a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity of the dialect of 
Northern Palestine, but is merely a textual corruption. On the other hand, 
in Jb 31^^ fiy is evidently intended to combine the i-eadings fijl and 

i^y (as in verse 28). — The remarkable combination in 

\p is due to the fact that in 42-83 has almost thz’oughout been 

subsequently substituted by some redactor for the divine name nin^ ; on 
nifT' cf. § 125 h. In ip 59®, So®-®®, and 84® mn' has been reinstated in 
the text before ntoy 

7. Lastlj’", the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by t 
moans of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), 
but must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is 
dependent on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gn 3® and she gave also Risy 

unto her husband with her (^— her husband ivho teas with her); in Gn 9^® {that 
1 may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every Jiving creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 

§ 182 . Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective? 

1 . The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves a 
as mx attribute oi a substantive, stands a/icr the substantive, and agrees 
with it in gender and number, e. g. ^1*11! a great man, 
a beautiful tvoman. If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128 a, the construct state and the genitive belonging to it are 
inseparably luiited, e.g. Est Bnj a great crown of gold.~~^ 

On the attribute Avhen attached to a determinate suhstaxiUYe, see 
above, § 126 u. . 

^ Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that nirT* 

should not have been widtten ; that the author of these Psalms regarded 
already as an independent name of God (so Gosenius and Olshausen) 
is out of the question. 

® On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, cf. above, § 127 A, 
and § 128 0, with the note ; § 135 n and § 141 c (substantives for adjectives 
as predicates of noun- clauses) and § 152 m (periphrases for negative qualities). 
On the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract 
ideas, see 4 122 q. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly 
only in poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to vvhiidi the 
quality in question belongs ; e. g. I'aN the strong one, i. e. God ; ’l'* 2 X the strong 
one, i. e. the hull (in Jer 8^®, &c., the horse); sici/t ~ the runner {of the horse, 
I330I®); nnb a?l>a, i.e. Zwna * nWs {friiclifera) a fruitful tree, Is, (so n “13 
Gn 49®®) ; croucher, i. e. a crowcJiing beast of prey, Qn Cf. also }p 

{gravis, mgmtus) &xid Whi (elate ?), i.e. a prince. The use of adjectives and 
participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In Greek 
and Latin poetical language cf. such examples as vjp'q =-thB sea; merum for 
vimm, &;e, ' ' 
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h Eem. I. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand be/ore its substantive 
(according to the iisujii explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the 
relation is really appositional in chai'acter; thus, Is io®®nin|y ri*'31? 0 thou 
poor one, Anathoih / (but probably n'JJ? msicer her, is to be read) ; ’cf. 23^2^ 

(a rightmus tncm, my scrmat ; but in 28*^ “it and *"133 nxe predicates preceding 
the substantives); Jer 3®-^®^*, 3b 18* Mm tcho is loorthy to be praised loill I call 
upon, the Lord ; 92^2 (apposition after participles).— But and fliSl mamj, 

are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive, Jer 16^®, Neh 9^® 
(in ^ 145’3"1 is a subst. regens, in 89®^ the text is corrupt) ; an appositional 

relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

C 2. In a few expressions (mostlj’- poetic) the adjective appears not as an 
attribute after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it ; so in the 
singulai-, Ex 15*® (unless blS should be i*ead) ; i S 16'^ {the height of his stature) ; 
in the plural, i S 17*® D'>33X *'^^0 smooth ones of (among) stones, i.e. smooth. 
stones ; Is 35®, Ez andAvith a following collective instead of a plural, 

e.g. Is 29^® D’lK ''3i’'3^ the poor among men, i.e, poor men ; Jer 49®®, Zc 11'^ ; cf. 
in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all these cases the adjective 
which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and is frequently equivalent 
to a superlative (see below, § 133 3). 

d 3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing 
next to the noun takes the feminine termination, e. g. 1 K 19^^ 13^13 031 
'131 ptni (but read ^HS) ; i S 15® (but cf. § 75 y ) ; Jor 20®, tp 63®. A similar 

dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal 
predicates referring to feminine subjects, cf. § 145 p and t. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it 
agrees with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § X46 d), e. g. Neli 9’® 
D'laiD nta 5 Jer 348, Zc 8®. 

When t/iree attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached hy wmo copulative, cf. Zc i®. 
g 4. After feminines plural ending in fi'' (§ 87 p) the adjectival attribute 

(in accordance with t}ie fundamental rale stated above, under a) takes the 
ending fll, e.g. Is /orsa7ie?i eggs] On 32^®. For a strange 

exception see Jer 29^'^ (differently in 24®). 
f 3, With I’egard to number it is to be remarked that — ■ 

(a) Substantives in the dwar are followed by adjectives (or participles) in 
the plural, e. g, f (Pr 6^’^) niD^ haughty eijes \ Is 35®, Jb4®‘’*, cf. § 88 a. 

g (b) OoZieciire ideas are not infrequently joined with the piumi of the adjective 
or participle (consiriiiiio ad sensum) ; thus, e.g. sheep [with /em. plur.'\, 
Gn3c^®, I 823^®; tiV~men, iS 13^®, Is q’-; all the Israelites, i 8 2^*; 

Jer 38^1 cf. also D)3^ B’D3 two souls, GI-n 46®L^ Of, similar pheno- 
mena in the connexion of collectives with plural pi-edicaies in § 145 c. 

/l (c) The pluralis exccUentiae or pltiralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the 
singular of the attribute, e. g. tp p''0S 2 K (=Is37^-^"); 

Is 19*; but cf. Q'jn Bt 5®®, I 8 17®®-®®, jer lo^, 2326^ perhaps also 


But it is impossible to take D!D''p0 in Ez 46® as an attribute of “1p3 ; 

probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Nu 28”, 
where Xiao young bullocks are required. 

® Cf. I S 28^®, where d'nSN (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by 
as a second accusative ; conversely in i S 19^®-^®, a singular suffix i-efers back 
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Ex 20^ = and Jos 34^® (but cf. above, 

§ 124 g~k\ ^ On the other hand, i S 4® is to be explained as having been said 
by the Philistines, who supposed that the Isi’aelites had several gods. On 
the connexion of dh“6x with a plural predicate, see § 145 i. 

2. Oil the adjective (in the construct state) g'oveniing a following 
genitive, see § 128 x; for the participle in the same construction, see 
§116 /-Z. 

§ 183 . The Comparison of Adjectives, (PeriphrastlG 
Expression of the Comparative ancl 

A. Wunsehe, *Der Kompai-ativ im Hehr. im Liehte der arab. Gramm./ 
in Vierteljahrsschriftfur Bibelkwade, 1904, p. 39S ff. 

1 . Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or CX 
superlative of the adjective.^ In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some par- 
ticular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
“|D (*9)^ e. g. I S 9® D^n“i? 3 D niaa higher than any of the people. The 
fundamental idea evidently is, toXi away from all the peope (beyond 
all the people); cf. Jii 14'*’' tS? pin? 3 “np ichat is sweeter 

than honey 1 and what is stronger than a lion 1 Ez 28®, Am 6'^. 
Frequently an infinitive appears as the object of the comparison, e.g. 
Gn 29’® it is better that I give her to thee, than that I should give her, 
&c.; 

Eeni. I. This use of is also very common when the attributive idea is b 
represented by an intransitive verb, e.g. i S 10®® DPiT'^SD irnSSM andfe was 
higher than any of the peoife ; Na 3®, Jb 7®. Elsewhere, especially after transi- 
tivo veriis, ”[0 rather represents (on its different senses see §119 v-s) the idea 


to Q'&in ItoMsciioid .god (but not so in, Gn 31®^), as in 46'* to the plural of 
amplification sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether n 2 “l 
tp 7S1® is to bo regarded as an attribute of lltotift and not rather as the 
s.d'VQvh, abundantly. 

1 There is in Arabic a speeiab form of the adjective (the elaiire) for the 

comparative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form 
Instan(!os of it, pexdiaps, are dating, tritel, deceptive (of a brook 

diying up), and its opposite fn’’^ (contracted from ’ailan) constantly flowing, 

■perennis. Those forms are, however^ used without any perceptible emphasis, 
and cannot be regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation 
which has become obsolete, nlueh as the Latin comparative disappears in 
Italian, and still more so in. Ereneb, and is supplanted by the circumlocution. 
veiih piu, phis. 

2 In .Tn IT®® the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, mi ihon so 

much letter than Bulak? It would also be possible, however, to translate art 
ilmi really beUer ,,, ? ■ . 
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oi & separation, distinction or superiority of one person or tiling /?-om or ow;r 
others.^ This is evident in such cases as “|D 'in|l to choose something (to 
prefer it) before something else, e. g. Jb cT. Dt 142 (also "fD » . • the 
excellence of, ..over,.., Eea^S); it is also seen in examples like Q-n 37® 
'1''J3 "!j! 3P ^oto: Israel hvecl Joseph more than all his (other) 

children] 29®^, i S 2^^ Ho 6®.® 

C 2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of “fD after adjeetires, or 
intransitive verbs possessing an atbributh'e sense, when the thought to bo 
expressed is that the quality is too litile or loo much in force for the attainment 
of a particular aim or object, e,g. Is 7^® QSD t2ypn is it a small thing (i.&. too 
little) An- you to , . :? Jb ; after an intransitive vei-b, e. g. Hn 32^^ I am too 
insignificant ('RSlDp) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of . , ,), &:c. ; cf. also 

the expressions “fp TpS to he too heavy for one, Ex iS^®, Nu 4 38® 5 “ip 

to he too hard for one, Dt “|p l3yD to he too few for something, "Ex 12'*; 
“]P iPpl to he too strong for dm, 4 Sj* J “iP lo 'be too mighty for one, Gn 36^® ; 
~jp to he too high for one, ^ 61® j “|p to he too narrow for one, Is 49’*-® ; 

“IP to he too short for something, Is 50?, and very frequently ”|p to he too 
iconderful for one (and, consequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Cfn 18”, 
Dt 17®, 30^^, Jer 37”, Pr 30^® ; in ip 139® nX'bs in the same sense is followed 
by ip.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in which the 
attribute is followed by “|p with an inflnitive, e. g. i K S®^ the hrasen altar . . . 
was ^'’pnp |bi7 too little to receive (to be able to receive) the hurnt offering, ef. 

Gn 4^®, too great far them to divdl together ] after verbs, e. g. Ex 12*, Is 28®®, 

tp 40®, Einally, ef. “|p followed by tho infinitive, it is enough (prop. 

too much) for you, to . . meaning 4/e kare . long enough, i K 12"®; cf. Ex 9®® 
and Ez 44® ("ip followed by a substantive).® 

d In all tliGso instances “Ip expresses either the removal of a ihing- /ro»i a 
person, or the severance of the person from some aim or object ; cf. also the 
expression ■'131 ^52 QilD nothing will he unattainaUe for them (prop, there 

shall not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gn ii®, Jb 42®. 

C 3. q'Jie atti'ibntive idea, on which “Ip logioally depends, must sometimes, 
in consequence of a pregnant use of the “|p (see the analogous examples in 
§ iiq.;?'), be supplied from the context, e.s. Is lo^® whose 

graven images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem, &c. ; Mi 7^* worse 
than a thorn hedge: !/■ 62^® lighter than ahreath ; Jb clearer than the noo 7 ulay ; 
Ec 4^® better than, &c. 


^ Cf. the Latin ablative with the comparative ; also the etymology of such 
words as cximius, crjregius, &nd the Ilomerio l« vavrcov pakiara, II. 4, 96; he 
■ttaaiorv, 18, 431. 

® On the other hand, the phrase “ip pTk’ expresses not a comparison, but 
only a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gn 38®® 
ppp ni^pV means, she is in the right as against me : elV tp i Jb 4’r^ 32% — ^In 
Pr 171® rather (to meet with so and so) tiimi ... is expressed by “bsi before tho 
second member. 

® Cf, also 2 1C 4®, -where the idea of doing something too little is paraphrased by 
the Hiph. !!3'’ypn = do wot too little, sc, in borrowing empty vessels, 

* With this comparaiio decurtata, cf, the still bolder pregnant construction in 
^4®, DJJp greater gladness than at the time f&o. 
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2. The correlative comparatives g'rea^er—Zm (oMe-r^f/OMWi^'er) are ^ 

expressed hy the simple adjective with the article {the great, equivalent 
to the greater, &c.) j Gn \ 29’®-*®'^“. 

3 , To express \h.Q mperlative it is also sufficient (see above, /) to^r 
make the adjective determinate, eitlier by means of the article or 

a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals; ^ e, g. i S 9"* iT)y^D the least', 16" 
?^i?D the little one, i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17^'* Danid was 
the youngest, and the three great, i. e. elder, t^e.; Gn 4 2^^ 44", 

Ct I®.— So also with a qualifying adjective, e. g. Gn q”'* to 
youngest son cf. Jos 14’®.; also with a following genitive, 2 Gh 2 1’* 
I'l? the youngest of his sons : Pr 30®^ the least iqmi the earth ; with 
suffix, ]\li 7'^ d2iD their good one, i. c. the host of them; Jon 3® • 

jfrom the greatest of them even to the least of them ’, cf. the 
inverse order ill Jer 6'®, 31®^ 

Eem. I. The above examples apply only to the most common relative Ji 
attributes {great, small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to 
bo recognized as periplu-ases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, 
when followed by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative ; 
this appears from the context, e. g. Dt 33^® the most hidden treasures of the sand ; 

.Tu 5®® the wisest amongst her ladies'. Is I4®®, 23®^-, 29^®, Jer 49®®, Ez 28“^, 

Zo 11®, ^ 45^®, Jb 30® [in the most horrible of valleys), 41®® ; probably also ^ 35®®, 

On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132 e. — Moreover, the 
combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective used 
substantivally (§ 128 w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for the superlative, 
e. g. Is 22®* the smallest vessels. On Ct 7®® see § 126 a;. 

2. Other periphrases for the supex-lative are the use of a substantive in the t 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive ; cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex 26®® D'’^ 1 i 3 n 

the most holy place ; “1''^ (Ct 1®) the most excellent song] cf. Gn 9®'’( —servus 

servorum, the lowest servant) ; Nu 3®®, Dt 10®® (f 136® ®)® ; i K 8®®, Is 34®® (cf. 
Gal I®, Rev 22®) ; Jer 3®®, Ez 16®, 26® (kmg of /n'nr/s, of (Nebuchadrezzar ; 
cf. I Tim 6®®, Rev 17®®, 19®®, and another kind of periphrasis in f 95®) ; Ec t®®. 
Similarly in Jer 6®® two participles are combined, and in Ho 10®® two 
suhstantiVes in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained, by connect- 
ing one substantive in the construct state with another of the same stem 
tof' d sabbath of solemn rest, i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex 31®®, &c.) 

or of the same meaning (e. g. n!^SX T|l^n a thick darkness, Ex 10^). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather k 
to rhetoric than to syntax, e. g, Ec 7®^ pbjJ pby exceeding deep ; 1 S 2®, Pr 20®® ; 

the adjective is even used three times in Is 6®,-;yCf. the repetition of adverbs 
for the same purpose in Gn 7®®, Nu 14® (^kb ikb exceedingly, also 'IXQ ‘IKDil 

Ex I®, &e.) ; Ez 42®®.— On the other hand, in Dt 28®® the repetition expresses 


® Cf. also one atot’c, i.e. the Most High.' 

® God of gods, and Lord 0/ lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called 6eZ 6BK (TieIe, C’oTOpend. der Re?.-i3esc7i,, p. 87). 
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a contiBUons progress, higher and higher . . . lower and lower } in Bt a®" (see 
§ 123 e) and fewi /«sizce) the constancy of the aetion^ Of. Ex 23®® 

tyji '6 t 2 i^'D little by Uitle, venj gradually.} 

I The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative 
in such eases as “lh!j {'Ex p-^) = tQ the remotest generations ; ef. 17®®, Jer6^^, 8^^ 

(2)e)/e<;i peace) ; Ez 21®® (rDy three times) ; ® 35'^, Ea i® 5 cf. also Ho 2®!^* and 

the emphatic eombiimtion of synonymous verbs in Is 33^®. Sometimes the 
completeness of an action or state is expressed by placing together two or 
even three substantives of the same stem and of similar sound, cf. Is 22®, 
Ez 614 (-3328 358) . 3215^ Na 2II, Zp ii3 (Jb 30^ 

§ 134 . Syntam of the N'umemls, 

Of. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlwbrter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. E, Kdnig, ‘ Zur Syntax der ZahhvSrter im A. T.,’ 
AySh. xviii. 129 ff. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract sub- 
stantives,® may be connected with their substantives in three diifcrent 
ways. They may stand either-— 

(a) In the construct state 6e/ore the substantive (tlie object numbered 
being consequently in tbe genitive), e. g. tl't?) Tffbif a triad of days, 
i. e. three days i '’ 3 ^ fipo ?nen; or 

h (h) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being in 
apposition, § 131 d), e. g. D '’32 :r!^^^ a triad, yh. sons, i. e. three sons; 
i'^oo wew; or 

C ((’) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e. g. So especially in long lists, since in these 

the substantives naturally come fii’st, e. g. 611321®, Nu 7’', 28’®. 
Apart from such casSes, the frequency of this order in the later Books 
is duo to the fact that the eliaracter of the numeral tended more and 
more to become adjectival rather :,thah substantival.^ 

4 Adverbs of the same stern are connected in this way in Nu 6®, Is 29®, 30^® ; 
of different stems in Is 5®® and Jo qt In Nu 12® the particles T[X p") appear 
to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply ami solely. 

® Different in kind from tire triple utterance of the same words iu 2 S iS®®, 
Jer 74 and 22®®, and the double exclamation in Jer 4^® and La i^® (?). 

® Cf. § 97 a, where it is shown that the masculine is the original form of 
the numer-al.s (used for both genders), and that the feminine was iifierwards 
differentiated and used with masc. norms, primarily in the second decade 
and then in the first as well. : , 

4 Ei’om Ilerner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, 
that in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, and in Jos 1-12, Judgesj 
Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets,- Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, 
the numeral never, or very rarely, stands a/fer its noun; in Kings and 
Ezekiel it stands several times a/to'; in the Priestly Code nearly always after-, 
in Chronicles, Ezra, Kehomiah, and Daniel, nearly as often ajier as before the 
noun. In Bx the Masoni makes the numeral in tho genitive follow 
tbe construct state of the substantive numbered ; we should, however, road 
for tho omission of the article before 'El', cf. § 126 iv. 
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Eem. In Lv 24® “inK follows the construct state but here as in d 

Nu 15^® t2|^D should be read. In Gn 42^® *10^ apposition to a sub- 
stantive with a suffix ( = one of you h-etlmn ; but verse 33 the. om of you brethrm). 

In Nu 31®® ‘ins precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner (= one eac/j), 

— -For nJB>-nND (Gn 17”, &c.} we find regularly in the Priestly Code (except 
in Gn 17I’', 23^) { 12 ^ SlXD (Gn 5®, &c.) an hundred years. On the connexion of 
abstract numerals with suffixes, as ihdr duality, i. e, they two, Gn 2®, &c. 

(also with a strengthening separate pronoun-, as i S 20^®), 

cf. § 97 b 

2. The numerals from 2 to I5 take the object uunihered in the ^ 
plural,® with very few exceptions, such as Ex 16®® (where "itfyn '3^ 
double of an omer), 2 K 22®, Ez 45®, cf. 2 K 8®' and 25®^ KHJi. 
The numerals from 11 to 19 generally take the plural, but with 
certain substantives frequently used with numerals the singular is 
more common (see further, under/). The tens (from 20 to 90), when 
they precede, take the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131 jp) of 
certain nouns frequently used with nximerals (^^§ a thousand, 

Qbj j IJ>d 5, — hut only in Ezekiel and the Priestly Code), other- 
wise the plural, as HiJB, D'"}^ (but cf. also Ju 11®), &c.; on the 
other hand, the plural is necessary when they follow the object numbered 
in apposition (e. g. HilSN twenty cubits, 2 Ch 3®®- ; with the 

exception of 3 S 24®®, only in late Books). After HXD and the 
substantive numbered may be used either in the singular or plural, 
see further under g. 

Eem. I. After the luuiierals from ii to 19 the singular is xised, as a rule., jp 
with Di' day, n3^ year, man, E?iD3 sotd (person), IDDK? tribe, pillar 

(Ex 24*), sometimes with ciibii, month, "Tiy city, shekel (compare 
■OVLV four-year-old, ten pound), e. g. Dt i® dh 1 *^ 3 ? ddK (cf., however j such 
exceptions as Dt i®®, Jos 4®, &c.). — Substantives other than these ai'e used in 
the plural with the numei'als from ii to 19, and the numeral may even 
follow the substantive, especially in later passages, as Nu 7®'^ 1 Gh 4®®, 25®, 

3» After d^D (nSd [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always ^ 

qSi n«D], d)rlXD) and d'jjjH): the substantives 

r!?|H (except in Ez 40®®), tlih ''[jS'T,, dDy are regularly used in the 
singular, generally also Tl 3 iy^ “ 133 , “ 13 , (vvith the exception of Jos 
2 S 14®®, &e.); cf., moreover, Gn 33®®, 24®® (nddd. '■dSk), Est Ju 21I®, Et7®, 

1 K 5I®, 2 Ch 9*®,-^Examples of the plwraZ after dSD. are Gn 26®®, i S iS®^, 

2 S i6b I K 18* ; after Ex 38®’; after TliXD Ju 15^ 2 S Sh i K lo'h 


^ On examples such as Gn 46®^ (d) 3 jy* two souls), cf. ^132 y (collectives 
joined with the plural of the adjective). ■ , - . - 

■■ .COWUEY ' p, f '■ 
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Ez 43I7 ; after I S 25“ I K fSO; after i S 252, i K 3^, s®, 2 K 3^, 

f go*i after i S 17®, Jb 4212 , after ‘'D.^S Mi 6^ ; after Is 36**.— 

lu Dn 1 2^^^ the plural D'D' precedes the numeral tzcetre 


h 3. ISTuinerals compotiiided o£ tens and units (like 2 1, 62) take tke 
object numbered either aj^cr them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e. g. Gu 5'“ tivo and sixtj/ 2/cars in the singular, 

according to e, since it conforms to the ten immediately iDreccding ; 
but also r\if Dta”), or before them in the plural, 

especially in the later Books, Bn 9“, &e> ; or the object is repeated 
(but only in i K 6^ aiid the Priestly Code; sometimes even several 
times, e.-g. Gn 23’, 25^**' thi’ice) in the plural with the units, and in 
the singular with the tens and Imndreds, e. g. Gn 12“* bbEi tJ'KH 

seventy and five years;, Qnzp Obf? S?2|*] njfi n^D an 

Jiundred and timnfi/ and seven years, Cf. Gn s'"’*^* 


i Eeiii. I. It. may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the 
thousand or thousands always precede the hiindreds, &e., and the hundreds 
almost always come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel 
sometimes, and in the Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), 
the tens in the earlier Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, in 
Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) fte/ore 
the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24 after the 
units (see Horner, op. eit., p. 7 i?). After the hundreds the smaller number 
is very frequently added without 1 , esisecially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general : — 
k 2. Tlie cardinals are determined by the article, when they relnr back 
(without being connected with the object numbered ; ef., however, Lv 25^®!-, 
Ku 16®®, Jos 4-b 3 S 23^®) to a number or list already mentioned, e. g. Gn 2’i 
fisyisa ‘inxn the name of the one (the first) is Fishon ", Qxi four kinrjs against 
the fire (enumerated iir verse 2) ; ef. i Ch il® % and the determitiate tens in 
Qn I § 20.31 f. demonstrative with the article may also bo added to a, 
numeral determined in this way, e, g. Dt 19® (but of. also Gn 22®'’, where, 
the numeral and demomsti-ative are practically determinate in themselves). 
In the case of the numerals from 1.1 to 19 the article may stand either before 
the unit (i Ch 25I®, 27^®) or before 'WV (JeS 4^); it is used before all tliree 
members of a compound numbei’ (273) in Nu 3^®. 

I In apposition with any determinate substantive the cardinal number i.s 
used vnthout tlie article, not. only when it precedes the substantive, a,s in 
Jos 151-* (p 3 yn b,? where is equivalent to a substantive 

determinate in itself ; cf. Gn Jos 6®-®®, i S 17^^, i K and the passages 
discussed above in § 126 x, Gn fee.), but also When it follows the 
substantive, e. g. i K 727- ■‘s k and ; the omission of the article may 
here, as in the cases noticed in § 136 s, be also due to the dislike of a hiatus, 
but cf. also 2 K 25^® after a determinate substantive. The fact that it 
is by nature determinate would also be a very simple explanation of Tns 
Ku 38*, I S 13^’^''-, Jer 34®, Ez 10®, instead of the more usual inKn, and ot 

nnii I s P for mnstn . 
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Sueli eases as D'lD*!! Ju 14^!^ (whieh is determiiied by a following ???- 

determinate genitive) are explained from | i Cb 9® perhaps from 

§ 126 (?; in Is 30® probably the light of all the seven days of tho week is 
meant ; on the other hand, in i S 9-° and 25®® the article is, with Wellhauscn, 
to be omitted. 

3- Certain specifications of measure, weight, or iime, are commonly omitted 
after numerals, e.g. Gn 20^® f]D| d thousand (shekels) of silver; so also 
before 3 n| Gn 24®®, i K lo^®, Isy®, cf. f 119’®. Moreover, Eu 3^® 
six (ephahs) ofhmiey; i S DnV‘'^l^ hoo (sc, loaves, see verse 3) of bread, cf. 

1 7^’ Qnb" n%l? ; 2 S i6S where before a measure, or perhaps some term 

like cafes, is to he supplied.-— The number of cubits is stated in the Priestly 
Code (Ex 26®, &c.) and in i K 6 and 7 (otherwise only in Ez 4o®-®b 47®, Ze 5®, 

I Ch II®®, 2 Ch 4®®-) by the addition of prop, hy the cubit. Also in 

Ex 27®! the Samaritan and LXX read nE!N!| after and in 27^® HKiK 
after n%J?. 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are exj)ressed 
h}’- the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before or 
after the object numbered, e. g. Gn 7” on the sevenlemth 

day ; Dt m tJie fortieth year ; cf. Gn 14'V 2 K25®^, 

and, with repetition of in a compound number, i K 6M such 
a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore in the aceus. (emporis, 
according to § ii8 7 c) in Gn 14“* (the Samaritan, however, has ; 

with the article (but without a numbered object, see under 7 c), 

1 K 19^^^ — On the position of the numeral as a genitive folioiving 

its noun, cf. e. g. i E 16’® HIM m the twenty and seventh 

year, and with a determinate numeral, Ex 12^®, Nu 33®^ Dt 15'', In 
this case, however, is very frequently repeated, e.g. Gn 7^*, 

2 K 13“’; after a determinate numeral, Lv 25“.^ 

Efim. In numbering days of the mouth and yeai’s, the cardinals are. very P 
frequently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from i to 10, 

e.g. D';^^ i X 15 ®® ; 2 X I&b &c., cf. Dt 15®. Tim montlns 

themselves are always numbered by the ordinals ^c., up to 

''"I'bys), but not the days of the mouth, e. 30^3 Gnb®, &c., ni'iL"lN 3 

i: 57 nb'zc 7 i; Ez ny|J*ri 3 

Lv 23®® (always, however, “lb '^3 on fm& cUy of idie month). On the 

^ Somewhat different fi'om this is Ex 19®® be ready r)^b ^!3 ])ro]'. after 
three days, i. 0. on the third day (in verses i r and 16 and in Ezr 10® tho ordinal 
is used), also 1 S 30^® Di^'n 'S because three days agone I fell sick, 

prer^. to-day three {d&js). 

® All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing tluit, o.g. in 
Lv 23®®, the proper meaning is tfw year of the fifty years wliicli it completed, 
i. e. tho fiftieth year ; but it is more correct to regard TIJ^ or in such 

cases not as a real nomen regens, hut simply as a connective form to be exidained 
on the analogy of the eases mentioned in § 1287c. 

wt Z 
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omission of bi' in all these cases see iinder w ; only in late passages is Di'* 
added, e.g. 2 Ch 2917 jjiYnyn|iD|J di'l; Ezr 3® “JIIK Dl!>D.^Einally, 
■when the year is stated by governing a determinate ordinal, viz. 2 K. 178 

03^3 in the ninth year ; 2 K 35^ (in Jer 52^ ^®r aS^ KHh.,$2^ 

462j Ezr 7® ; in such cases is again (see note 2 on 0) to be 

explained according to § 128 7 c. This is supported by the fiict that the 
Masora on Jer 28’^, 32^ requires in the Q®rc nitjlB for n 3 ^ 3 . • 

^ 5. Distrihutives are expi’essed either by repetition of the cardinal 

number, e. g. Gn y*-’'’'® tioo and two-, 2 S21"" six 

mch\ with the numbered object also I’epeated, e. g, Jos 3’'^ “Ib^ 
d3t|6 “IHK /or every tribe a man', JSTu. 13", 34'** (?*? in 

Neb nb one out of every terC) ', cf. § 123 c2; or a periphrasis with 
^ is used, ISTu 17'^, Dti®_^cf. Is 6® ‘lO^r’ after S2£c twice 

repeated ; the simple distributive ^ is, however, sufficient (as in 
§1230), e.g. nifctdS by hundreds and by thousands. 

T 6. The mtdtiplicaiives are expressed either (like the ordinals above 
1O3 see under 6 ) by the cardinals (in the feminine, probably owing to 
the omission of Dya, CJ'tpyi; so Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 328), as 
iwice^ Jh4o®; 1??^ seven Lv26“**^'‘, Pr24’'’’; cf. also rins once, 

2 K 6^®, Jb 40®, for which in Jh 33’'* nnX 3 i along with (the 

latter also in i S i8®‘); or by the of the mimeral, thus 
Gn 4^® (in verse 24 along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times) ; Is 30®®, 
4- 12'^, 79’^ ; dij^yiL'n^ 2812®;^ orpei*ii)hrastically by 0^3 a time (prop, 
a with the article, SysiD this time', cf. also rii<!^n Dy 33 , with 3 , 
like nnx? above), as Qys 02icc(ISreh 13'^ bya o?^ce and twice), 

Qloyi tikce, Q'Jpya (for which in Ex 23'V^^U22®®-®‘^ 
three, times i cf. Ez 41® thirty-three times', 2 S 24® an hwidrecl times ; 
Dt ' a thousand times] i K 22'® D'Dys n?| 3 “ 3 y until how many times, 
i. e. how often. Cf. also b'’ 5 b times, Gn b^y 71131 

many times, Neh 9®®. — In Gn 43®^,/?^^ times is expressed by 7113 J S'Dn 
(prop.ji^zvi hands), ^ and in Ex 16® the double is expressed by “iiy 
(prop, a repetition over and above that toMcIi, &e.), — Of the ordinals 
IT’ 3 *^ is used as a numeral adverb, Gn 22'®, &c., a second time, cf. the 
Latin tertium eonmZ ; 71 ^'iif'b the third time, i S 3® ; by# 

a fifth time, hfeb 6®; n''y 3 |i 3 aJ the seventh {\hm&), 1 K and by §3 
Jos6‘®. 


^ ’But nn^3 Isfu 10* is to he ti’anslated on one (trumpet). 

^ Probably also b)^a 3 Jb 11® (from bs? doubling) does not mean doubled but 
manifold, 

® But 7 li 3 ^n ySlS Gn 47^1 means the (other) four paris ; of . 2 K iib Neh 
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Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either ia the S 
same or in different sentences) is a rhetoricah device employed in mifnerical 
sayings to express a numbei’j which need not, or cannot, be more exactly 
•sijecified. It must be gathered from the context whether such formulae 
are intended to denote only an insignificant number (e. g. Is 17®, iwo or at the 
most lAree), or a considerable number, e.g. Mi 5*. Sometimes, however, this 
juxtaposition serves to express merely an. indefinite total, without the 
collateral idea of intensifying the lower by means of the higher number, 
Tlius one and kco are connected by 1, Dt 32®®, Jer 3^^, Jb 33^*, 4c® (without 1, 

^ 62’2) ; iico and threo, Is ly® (Sirac 23*®, 26®®, so^®), and without 2 K 9®*“, 
Ho 6®, Am 4® ; three and four, Jer 36^®, Am Pr 30^®, 21®® (Sirac’ 26®), and 
without 1 , Pr 30^®; four and jive, without 1 , Is 17® ; six and semi, Jb 5^®, Pr 6®® j 
semi and eep/iif, Mi 5*, Ec 11® ,* (wine and fen, Sirac 25’'). 

III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . The Personal Pronoun, 

1 . The sejiarafr pronouns, — apart from their employment as the Ci 
subject in noun-clauses (cf. § 141 a) and the idiom mentioned under 
d-li , — are used, according to § 32 6, as a rule, only to give expiTSS 
emphasis to the subject; e.g, Gn 16“"’, 2 S 24’^ i.e. I myself, so 
also 2 S 12“, 17’® (after the verb), Ez 34’", \jf but i S 10’*, 
2812^, Is 45’^ 'pliX 1 and none else; chalso 'it?, /, 1 / Ho 5’*, &c.; 

nPlN Gn 15^®, Ju 15^*^, I S ly®” (as in 20^, 22’^, Ex 18®®, Dt 5®®, Ju 
after the imperative); i K 21"; CsfjS Gn 9^, Ex 20®® (after the verb, 
.Ju 15®®); fern. Gn 31®; N’lH i S 22®®; Gn 3®®, Jii 14®; nten Jers®. — 
Sometimes, however, the separate pronoun appears to be pilaced before 
the verb more on rbytbmical grounds, i. e. in order to give the state- 
ment a fuller sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar 
use of the infinitive absolute, § 1130). Thus Gni4®®, 4 ^ 1 39 b 
most clearly in such passages as Gn2i®‘®, 47®“, Ex 8®^, Ju 6’®, 11®*, 

I S I2‘®j 2 S 3 ^®j 21®, I K 2®® (in solemn promises). The same explana- 
tion applies to at the beginning of sentenees, e. g, Gn 24“'®, lie 5®, 
10®®, 13 ®®, f 39®®, 82®, Jb 5®. 2 

Rem. I. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate^ 
pronoun immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Ct 5“ jierhaps 

1 Also K'n he himself , she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is 7’^ 

the Lord himsiHf I Est 9^ </i6 Jem themsches. In the 

sense of the same (0 avros) or {one and) the same, is used in Is 41^, 43^®-'^®, 
46^, 48^2 (always t 4 !!n f j^), ^102®® (MH nflX), and probably also Jb y,''-’.— The 
position of ilSn, as an accusative of the object, before a perfect in i Ch 9"*, 
can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic (Ezi' s’^®). 

2 As early as the M§Sa' inscription (line 21 if,) “[in frequently .stands at 
the beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 
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a trace of popular language), e.g. i S 2522(9), Cfc otlier indications 

of the very late origin, of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e.g. ii**, 
ai-ii-i®, and thirteen other places ; in Aramaic, Dn 5^®. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently i-esumed, and thus 
expressly emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun 
of the 3rd person before the predicate is stated, e. g. Gu 3^2 the ivoman ichmn 
thou gaust to I>e with me, she (X''n) gave me, ke. ; 142* (DH) ; 15^, 24'^, &c. ; but 
in Is 7^^ after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself^ 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person wffiicli precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verh 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally he rendei’ed only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; cf., 
on the contrary, the Frencb mon livre a moL The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to he regarded as a. earns •obUquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied accoi’ding to the context. 
e Examples of emphasis ; — 

(a) On a suffix by means of '3^ On 27®^ ''2^~D3 

even me also (prop. Mess me, I also would be blessed) ; Ze 7® ; cf. also Ez 6®, 
3^11.80 ; by flFlN (ilPl^) Pr 22^2 tbe text is most probably corrupt). 

—The separate pronoun precedes in Gn 242^ ('33^) ; 49® (nFlN, not Jada/q tlmi 
art he ivhom, but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shaU praise t), and Eti 2’^-^ '3^ D3 . 

^ (&) On a noun-sixffix with a substantive, by means of '3X 2 S 19^, Pr 231^; 

by nnx 1 K 20^ nnti-Qa mj Uood, even mine-, by 2 S 17®, Jer 27h 

Mi 7® ; by Wn3^ i S 20^2^ after ^3’3^, but without special sti-ess ; Noh 3® , 

by DRX Nil 14*2; by OH v^' (without .special stress), HDn ^ ph — The 
separate pronoun precedes in Jb 21^ ('33j^); Gn 40^®, 18 45^2^ i Ch 28^ (''3N') ; 

Zc 9'^^ (l^S) ; Jos 23® (Cl?}^) I Ez 33^1 (Osfj).— In 4^ 89^®, where might be 
taken as strengthening l!?n (equivalent in sense to ''^.^n), wo should road 
'’3"1^_ for ''3X, as in vei'se 51. 

Ou a suffix united with a preposition, r S 23^1 "la upion me, upon me ; 
I K i2c . ‘'!5 ; 2 Ob 3521 nm not against thee-, i S Qj 

v 2 Kn him also ; Dt 5 ® ^3n3K S3^K 'll but with us, even us ; Ilag i"* dPlN 133^ 
for you yourselves ; Jer 25 ^^ nDn“t33 & 3 . — The separate pronoun precedes in 
I S 1223 "-h . , , tsbX; I K i20 , ni^K, and 

: ( a Oh 2S^° ^ ‘ ; 

h The same principle also explains Gn 4 ®® K^n"D3 to Seth, to Mm also (not 
il3“D5) ; cf. 1&2’-, and Ex 333^, Nu 422 . : 


3 - A.nalogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a proposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e.g. Gn 2^’, 
2 S 622 , 2 K 22’®, or of an object by means of the tioia aceusativi E!^ with suffix, 
S- I S J 5® (whore ED^D 3 l is certainly to be read), Is 
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8. The oblique cases of the personal proxiouns expressed by means of / 
u preposition (or the nota acciis. ns) witli a suffix may be used either 
in a demonstrative or reflexive sense/ as Mm, but also io himself , 
e.g. Ju 3^® and JSJmd made for himself a sword, cf. G n 3 3^' ; so also 
DnV^;is3«; unto Mm, and Gn 8® unto himself y with him, 
and Gn 22® vnth himself', with her, aird i S ivith herself', also 
apparently as a pleonastic dativus ethicus (see § 119 s), Jb 12“, 13b 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accnsativi Jit? with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
Hsiflial and Ilitlqja'el ®) ; thus, se ipsos, Ex 5’®, Jer ’yf in sharp 
antithesis to '•rikp ; Ez 34®-®*'®. Cf. .§ 5*7 at the end, together with 
note 2. 

Bern. There is a similar emphasis in Is 49*^'' on and in the I 

sense of iheir own flesh, their own Uood. On the sometimes demonstrative, 
sometimes relloxive meaning of noun-suflfixGS of tho 3rd pex-son singular and 
plural, cf. § 9i, p and g_. For other eircumlocutions to express the idea of 
seif, see § 139/. 

4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33 0, expressed by 
the svfloaes of the noun (in the genitive),® which may represent either 
a subjective genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128/1) an objective 
genitive, e. g. the lorong done against me, Gn id', Jei’Si®®; cf. 
Gn 9®, i8®‘, 27^® (2 S K^tii.)', Gn 30®®, 39®' (cf. Ex 3®^ &c.); 50b 
Ex 20®®, 21®®, Ju4®, 13*® treatment of Imn); 1356^, Jer 9^, 

Na 3“, Pr 1®^, 24®®, Jb 20®®, 23'®, 34®. Gf. also such pregnant expres- 
sions as q 20® he toill send thy help [help for thee), i. c, he 

will send thee heljx ; Gn 30’®, 39®*, Ex 2®, Is i®® {and I will restore 
judges for thee); Ez 37'^®. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, tho pronominal suffix must bo 
attached to each singly, e.g. Gn 36® and JSsau took "nt?! 
pnia his wives and his sons and his datighters, &c, ; 38^®, &c. In 2823® the text 
is hardly correct. 


^ As in Lxither’s Bible (jhni),jr (ihr) fov sich, and in our version him, her 
for kitnself, herself. 

2 ^Jiph'al according to § 5i e (like iliYApa'eJ! according to § 54/) may also 
include the of the reflexive pronoun. 

® Like the substantival geiiitive, according to § 129 A, tbe pc>ssessivo 
pronoun may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g, Eu 2^1 D''“)S.' 3 n 

the young men, tehich are to me, i. e. my young men ; so especially, when 

the substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is ali’eady followed by 
a genitive, e.g. i S In this casej howevei', the suffix also is sometimes 

attached pleonastieally, e.g, Gt 1® 'DIS W|/ vineyard, ttAieft belongs to me. 
Cf. Ct di ^nid the analogous pleonasms in 2 S 22* (but see iS®) and ^ 27*. 


1)1 5. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphvas- 

tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128 0 andjp), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented hy the women frggews and genitive), is, like the article 
{§127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e. g. 
prop. thehUl of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, 2®,&c.; thy 

holy city, Dn 9-^ ; iSD? Us idols cf dher, Is 2"”, 30"', 31^ ; ' cf. 
Dt is 9=S 28V 41"', Ez 9'^b f 41“ 150’j steps of 

strength]-^ ; after an adjective as nomen yeyew5, is 13® (Zp 3*^) 

"rilW r^itj proudhj exulting on^s.— On the same analogy is the use of 
e.g. iMpoljp 'Si Dt his Mmpems of wur [cf. Is 41*^] ; Is 56^ ^ 1 ’’^ 
my house of prayer,, although the genitive here docs not convey 
the idea of an attribute. 

0 Rem. i.^ in the distmetion of gender, wliieli is 

notifiable elsewhere (cf. § 110 fe, 144 a, 145 p, #, ?e) and which probably 
passed from the colloquial language 2 into that of literature, 'inascMlim 
suffixes (especially in, the plural) are not infrequently used to refer to 
feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the singular, Ex n®, 25J®, 
Ju n®'*;® in the plural, Gn 31®, 32^®, 41®®, Ex 2®'^, Ru 2f (but the 
feminine suffix twice' immediately: after, and .so the Samaritan also in 
verse 7); 36® (Samaritan [n'as, but also Dnp'p) ; Ju 19^^ 212®, i S 
(Dnpa) 5 92®, Is 3I®, Ez 23^® ^ (alternating with Jn) ; Am 4®/' (but afterwards 
a feminine suffix) ; Jb 39^ (t3n\^|n iir parallelism with ; 42®®, 

Ct 4®, 6®, Eu I®*’’- (along "with feminine suffixes) ; Dn 1®, 8®. Verbal suffixes 
in the singular, Ex 22® ; in the plural, Ju 16®, Pr 62 i, Jb i^®. But Gn 26^®-^®, 
33^®, Ex 2 w, I S are to be explained according to § 60 h. On nti)n as 
feminine, see § 32 n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior 
(jender, see § 122 3. 

p 2. The suffix of the 3rd peraon singular feminine (as also the separate 
pronoun N'n Ru 14^^ Jos ig^®, Ju 14^) sometimes I’efers in a general sense 
to tlie verbal idea contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our 
it); thus the verbal suffix, Gn 15®, Hu 23*®, i S il®, i E 11^2, Is 30®, Am 8^®; 
cf. Gn 34!^ (fil| #/ie)*e6|/), 42®®, 4729^ Ex (nD^ that), Is 472. Elsewhere tJie 
suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals (.>f things, e. g. 3 K 3,® 


2 On the other hand, more explicitly in pi'ose, Gn 44® H y'lS 

my eup, the silver cu)). • ’* • ' • '• 

2 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91 a), wdio adduces 
numerous instances on pp. 44®., 54®, 67 f,, many of these eases maybe set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes 
repeated) change of gender in suffixbs is mainly due to the influence exercised 
on the copyists by the Mishnie and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of 
which recognizes such diatinetipns. Such influence, however, is insufficient 
to explain the large number of iastancea of this Weakening, occurring even 
in the earlier documents. 

® The Masora reckons .six instances of 43 ffiD, where HS^D wmiikl he expected 
(Ju ii®^, where, however, the text is, most probably corrupt), Ex. 25^®(?), 
Lv 6®,_ yis, 27®, Jqsi 2; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 
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[biit see Kittel ; so ; lo®®, but LXXTO^P]^ Jer 36®®, Jb 6®® (if the text 

is correct), 39®® (but previously D^nri), and to the plurals of names of 
animals, Is 35'^, Ezr ii®. Conversely, plural suffixes refer to collective 
singulars, e.g, in Gn 15I®, Nu 16®} i S 2®, Zp 2® [but read D*n ; Jind to 
a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ez 33^®, Jb 22®^ (OD^ 
therely), Ez 18®®, 33®® on thai account, tJierely).'^ But the suffix iir 'ijhi 

Dt 21®° refers to the collective idea eontainedin ^'' 5 '!^ 5 in Jon i®dnisy re fers 
to the sailors included in sense under the term In Jos 2^ road. 

dJSOTl ; in Is 30® (DnD), 3S®®,3i' 19® (DOd) the text is most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the nouB'^sufflx or possessive pronoun (J 
has become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely 
imconscious of it. Thus in my Lord, usually explained as being from 
the pluralis maicsiatis D'JhK (§ 124 i) with the suffix of the ist singiilar 
(always with Qames to distinguish it from my lords, Gn 19® ; but see note 
beloiv), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gn 15®, 18®, 

^ 35^^), but iiltimately (see, however, the note below), without any regard 
to the pronoun, as equivalent to ilie Xord.® On as a Q^re perpetuim of the 
Masoreies for nin'' see § 17 c and § 102 OT. 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix is generally assumed in nn® prop, in T 
Ms unitedness, i. e. he &q. together, e.g. nn' DJJn"i 55 Ex 19®: then, without 

T ; T T T ■ ' . ■ . ■ " 

regard to the suffix, even after the ist person HH) ® ^ 3^* in I'eference 

to two women; Is 41®, Jb 9®®, Xeh 6®-’? ; after the 2nd person, Is 45®®, &e. 
But the supposed pronominal suffix is perhaps x-ather to be explaixxed, with 
Brockelmaun, ZA. xiv. 344!., as an old advei'bixil ending, which survives in 

the Arabic adverbs in xx and in Assyrian.-— Of. further prop, their entirety, 

but also after the 2nd pei'son equivalent to all together, 1 K 22®®, Mi 1® (hear, 
ye peoples, all of you ; cf. § 144 p), and even before the 2nd person, Jb 17®-® (in 

I S 6* read with the EXX).— On the redundant suffix in 2723, 

■■cf. § 127 i. - . ■ ■• ■•■■.■ ■ 

J In 2 K 72® for “ijj'gl (the BXX had nj)^) read nyb*. 

® Cf. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in ''2T, 
prop, my master, from the second centuiy a.b. onwards the master; so also in 
Hyriat; '“ID my lord, and ultimately as a title in Italian 

French Madame, Notre Name, Monst<mr, Monseigneur, &c. ^ It can, however, 
hardly be doubted that the regular distinction between D*“t^ as a holy name, 
and D'“!X as an ordinary appellative is merely due to the practice of the later 

Rabbis. G. H. Dalman, Ber Gottesname: Adona.) und seine Geschichfe (Berlin, 
1889), in an exhaustive discussion, shows that apax-t from the book of Daniel 
and the eiglxt critically doubtful passages, in which DIM is used by God 
himself, thei’e is nowhex’e any necessity to I'cgard the suffix as entirely 
meaningless, siirco 'ilK is always used either in an address to or (like 
which also is never a mei'e phi’ase or title) In reverent language ahout God — 
as the Lord of the speakex’— like the Assyrian Mli-ia, my lord. Against any 
original distinction between DhK and D'liii it may be ui’ged especially that 
when unoomiected with suffixes the singular filK is always used of God, and 
not the plnrab's mafesiaifs presupposed by 


§ld6. The Be'^mmtmtive Fronomi. 

a The demm%strati'Ke fromuns ai'e »"l|j fem. plur. (§ 34 ), 
hie, haea (koo), M) &c., and the peraonal pronoun likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fern, plur, ma'se. fern, il3n 32 5 ), is, 
ea (id), ot ille, S^c,, ii, eae ov illi, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that rt;| (like 7i?e, dSc) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while (like is, ills, avros, iKecyos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below).^ 

/) llem. I. Compare the instructive examples in Cn 32®, juy^ 0/ whom I say 
unto thee, Wijs (nj) shall go with thee, lie (^tX) shall go with thee (so Afterwards 
with negatives). Moreover, HIH Di*n this day, i.e. the actual day on which 
one is speaking or writing (Gn 26®^, &e.), but Ij^'snn the day or pei-iod of 
which the historian has just been speaking (Gn 15’®, 2G®®) or of which the 
prophet has just been foretelling (Is 5®®, 7^8.20 ^nd of which he continues 

to speak or fcretelh Nevertheless HJ and are also found in certain 
common combinations where XhT and ni3n would be expected, and vice versa ; 
thus almost always niH '12’^n, plur. n|>Kn d''’3a‘nn, but m|nn 
or QH'il — With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin iaie) HT 

Occurs, e.g, in i S 21^®, i K 22^, Is 6®°, &e. In the sense of the neuter, 
this, is more common than HI, as Is £,2®, 43®, &c., but more common 
than KhT, 

C a. Both ni and itW are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize 
interrogati ve words (like the Latin nam in qrdsnam ; cf. also quis tandem') ; 
e.g. Jb 38® ni 'D who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . . ? i S Is 63’, Jer 49^®, 

^24®, 25'^®, &o,* nrniO tchat now? I S ic®i ; how noiv? Qn 27®®; Aohy now? 
Ju iS®*; but before the verb it is usually Gn 3^®, 12®®, Ex 14®, 

Ju i ; nrn^b wherefore no%o? Gn 18®®, 25®®, 1 S 17*®, 2 S 12^®, &c. -^ So also 
Is SO'*', Jb 4’®^-; and still more emphatically ''13 ^ 241®, 

Jer 3o2h 

if 3. ni is likewise used as an enclitic (see c above) ; («) of place, in sucli 
passages as Gn 27®! 'iJl HI whether thou (that art hero) he my son Esau ?■ 

2 S 2®® is it thou? n^nsn beUold, here, i K 19'®, Is 21®;® cf. also the strongthen- 


^ On nt and standing separately as determinate in themselves, see 
§ 125 i. dn the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 w. 

2 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether n.J in 1042® (D^n HI), 
Is 23*® (D!yn ni), Jxig®, ^ 6S® (''3''p nj) can be taken, according to the common 
explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle {the sea. yonder, &c.). 
In f 104®'® may be in apposition to n? ; cf. § 126 aa, on Ex 32^, and Zc 5b 
where DHt? Hp'S is in apposition to nMt depending on nan, and also Ez 40^®, 
where is in apposition to Hf j otherwise it is most naturally taken as 

tlio subject, this is the sea. Is 23^®, : Ju 3®, l K l4W,-and > 68® might also bo 
explained in the same way ; but in'these passages the text is almost certainly 
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iiig of tlie separate pronoun by Is.4325 ('abx), i S Is '3^^®, ^ 44'’’ 
(nRK), and DH ifese are, Gn 25^®, i S 4® 5 (6) 0/ tiwe; Ht Tiny wow, i K ip-* ; 
just noiv, 2 K 5® ; and rather frequently before words denoting number, o. g. 
Gn 272® nt hvice, now ; cf. 31®®, 3 S 14®, Jb 7®, 19®; sepai-ated from 

the numeral in Gn 31^1 ellijttically for this, h e. this present period, w 

to i. e. makes altogether, twenty years, &c* The other examples are 
similarly elliptieah 

§ 137 . The Interrogative Pronoun. 

TBe interrogative pronoun '"O who may refer either to a masculine Cl 
or feminine person (Ct 3®), or even to a plural, e. g. who are 

2/c? Jos 9®; Gn 33®, Nu 22® (more minutely, ‘' 1 ? Ex lo'^, 

i. e. taho exactly, loho in jparticidar f). It is used of the neuter only 
when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. who are the 

Shechemites? Jug-®, 13*', 01133®, Mli°; even more boldly, with the 
repetition of a '*?? used personalty, in i S 18^®, 2 S 7^®. — Another inter- 
I'ogative is which, ichat ? ; of persons only in Est 7®. 

Moreover, 'I? may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g» 6 
nX ’'D“fl 3 i zohose daztghier art thou? Gn 24®®, i S 17“-®®-®® j 'D 15’^ zchoee 
zi'ord ? Jer 44"®, i S 12®; in the accusative, quemnam ? 1 S 28", 

Is 6® ; with prepositions, e. g. i K 20^^ (in an abrupt question by 
whom?); 61132^®; " 1 ? 'inx i S 24’®. — Similarly 'Tltt, HD 
what ? is used for the nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer 8®), 
or with prepositions, e. g. no'Sy wJiereiapon ? Is i®, JhsS®; ivhy ?. 
ISTu 22®®, &c.; n^-Ty quousque? 1/^74®.^ 

Eem. Both ''ID and HO are used also in indirect questions (on the merely C 
relative distinction between direct and indweet questions in Hebrew, see 
the l7iferrogaUve Sentences), e.Q. Gn 39^ (but read H'C'lXJD with Samar, and LXX), 
43^2, Ex 32b~On the meaning of 'D arid HD as iiiterrogatives is based also 
their use as indefinite pro7ioiins (equivalent to qtdsqiiis, quodcmque or quic(i7ia7n), 
e. g. Ex 32^®, Ju 7®, I S 20% Is 50^® (read ytQp) in the apoddsis), 54^®, Pr 

2 Ch 36®®; even have a care, lohosoever ye 6e, 2 S 1 8^® (unless '[j is to 

be read, with the LXX, for 'to) ; so also (w-hateer if l-e) Jb 13^®, i S 19®, 

3 S iS®®'®®; cf. Nu 23® ''3X“1*“np “ 15 * 1 ^ lohatsoever he showefh me. Of. also 

'jp le/msoerer Ex 32®®, 2 S act®, and any man tcho Dt 20®^-, 

corrupt. In Ju 5® in fact At is most probably to be regarded with 

Moore as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this 
passage into ^ 68. 

1 A quite different use of HD was pointed out (privately) by P. Haiqit in 
Ct.e,® icillye not tell Mm? i.o. I charge zjmi that ye fell Mm, aiicl = loolc now at the 
Bhv.lrmiite, corre.sponding to the late Arabic znd taifi, just see! 7nd taqiilii, scej 
now ! It has long been recognized that HD is used a,s a negative in Ot b'^. 
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Ju A still further weakening of the indefinite use of HD is the combina- 

tion •^'“np that which, 'Ec. i®, 3^® (just like the Syriac “1 N‘D) ; cf, Est S^, and 
HD , * . ^3 Pr 9^®, HD » * . Neh nothing wftafcwn—On rlD^Kp quicquam, 
anything at all (usually with a negative), and as an adverb in any way, i S 21^, 
see the Lexicon, 

§ 138 . The Melative Pronoun. 

Cf. Philippi, Stat. consir. (see heading of §89), p. 71 f., and especially 
Y, Baumann, ifetraiscke EeZfliicsatee, Leipzig, 1894, 

Ct Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. § 1 66 
introduced by the indeclinable (see § 36).* This is not, however, 
a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is it 
a mere nofa reZaiioMts,® but an original cZewonsiruZiue pronoun ^as 
though fsZe, wZtMS, &c.].® Hence it is used — 

(i) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as it (hence belonging syntactically to 
the main clause); e.g. Gn 24^ ♦ . . nin) the 

Lord, iste, he took me . . . he shall send, &c. {^':=^wlio took me)', Gn 2^ 
and God Jinished his work, isiucl, he had made (it). 

Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent relative clauses. 

h Rem. r. In the above examples in Gn 24"^ is virtually in the nomina* 
tive, in Gn 2® in the accusative. A further distinction between the examples 
is that in Gn 24® the main idea (n'llT'), to which 1 '^^. is added in apposition, 
is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject {he) inherent in 


® The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the 
identification of as an oi’iginal substantive, with the Arabic 'ate, trace, 
Ai'ani. “iriX place, trace, NSldeke urges (.Z^DJf ( 3 . xl. 738) that the expression trace 

0/. , . could hardly have developed into tho relative conjunction, while the 
meaningofpiace hasbeenevolv6donlyiuAramaie,where the word isneverused 
as a relative. According to others, “Ig'X is i-eally a compound of several pro- 
nominal i‘oots; cf. Sperling, Z>ie IVote relationis im Ifebj-cb'sc/ien, Leipzig, 1876, 
and KOnig, Lchrgeb., ii. 323 ff., who follows Ewald and Bstteher in referring 

it to an original According to Ilommel (ZDJf(?, xxxii. 7oSff.) 

is an original substantive, to be distinguished from and (an original 
pronominal stem), but used in Hebrew m a mta relationis, or (as H] and 
fu-e also sometimes used, see below, gf and A) simply for il\& relative promtm, 
Baumann (op. eit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian la, Phoenician, Punic, and 
Hebi'ew j^, the ground-forms,: of which the Phoenician and Punic (see 
above, § 36 note) and the Hebrew are developments. 

® E.g. like Luther’s use of so, in die freinden Ootter, so unter euch sind, 
Gn33®. ^ 

® This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic 
■alladi, which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. t^n j nl^^ and 
from the use of HI and ^ll as relatives. 
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while in Gn 2^ ifc is not re3um6d at all. This snpptession of the 
retrospective pronoun^ takes place especially when it (as in Gn 2®) would, 
represent an accusative of the object, or when it would be a separate 
pronoun I’epresenting a nominative of the subject in a noun-clause, e.g. 
Gn 1'^ yip'll? the waters, those, under the firmament, In 

negative sentences, however, the retrospective pronoun is not infrequently 
added, e.g. Gn 17^2 . -2 j K 920 nt|)n ; Dt 20^ n|n ; but of. also 

cn ts^n Gn 9®. The addition of in a verbal clause, 2 IC 22^®, is 

unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in 
cases wdiei'o the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verhum dicendi, e.g. 

Nu ice are joimieijing unto the ^lace, DsS ink “ip« place, 

the Lord said (of it), It loitt I give to you; cf.' Nu 14^^ 'ju S^, i S 24^, 

I K Jer 32^®. 

2. ’When the substantive, followed by and the qualifying clause, C 
expresses an idea of place, it may also be i-esumed by the adverbs of place 

there, n?|^ thither, Ufip dicnce, e.g. Gn 13® 
unto ike place, that one, Ms tent had been there, i.e. where his tent had been ; of, Gn 32s 
D^D, Ex 21®® But even in this ease the retrospective woi'd may bo 

omitted, cf. Gn 35®* Ku 20®®, Is 64®®, where would bo expected, and 
Gn 3c®®, N'u 13®®, I K 12^, where would be expected. — When the 

appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective pronoun is 
always omitted, e. g. i S 20®® for all the days, ’ll those — the son of 

Jesse is living (in them); cf. Gn 45®, Dt 1^®, 9’, 1 K ii^®; see Baumann, 
op. cit., p. 33. 

3, If the governing substantive forms pai’t of a statement made in the Cl 
fu’st or second person, the i-etrpspective pronoun (or the subject of the apposi- 
tional clause) is in the same pei’son, e.g. Gn45‘* I am Joseph, 'nk 

he— ye sold, me, i.e. tohom ye sold; Hu 22®°, Is 49®® ; 41® thou, Jacob, 

he — I have chosen thee; Jer 32I®, Ec ic®®®- ; Gn 15® J am the Lord, 
he—I brought thee out, &c., Ex 20® (Dt 5®). 

(2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, butt’ 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
maj he called indejoendeni relative clauses. This use of "'I'k is generally 
rendered in English by he who, he whom, See. (according to the context), 
or that lohich, See., or sometimes of such a kind as{qiialis), cf. Ex 14®^^ 
and in a dependent relative clause Is In reality, however, the 
is still a demonstrative belonging to the constx'uction of the main 
clause as subject or object, or as a genitive dependent on a iiomi or 
preposition, e. g. Hu 32® iste — 4 hou citrses^ (him) — is 

cursed, i.e. Ac whom thou oursest, &c.; Ex 22®;^ as object, Gn 44®, 

® Tho instances in which, instead of a reti'ospective pronoun, the main 
idea itself is repeated (Gn 49®®, 50®®, Jer 31 ® 2 ) are most probably all duo to 
subsoquentamplification of the original text by another handi , 

2 Tlio absolute use of is very peculiar in the formula " 15*1 “^'0 
this (iB it)~-ii canve as the loord of tlie Zord to ... ., Jer 14®, 46®, 47®, 49®®* - 
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49V I S 16^®', Mi 6V pf 3 and even preceding tlie veil), e.g. 
Is 52^®, 69^; as genitive, Ez 23® J luill deliver tlm 

nw‘^ into the hand of those— thou Jiatest (tbem) ; depending on a pre- 
position, e. g. Gn 44'^, 2 K io^®; 

i^/.!a^ (place)— is there, i. q. where he cf. Ju 17* and Ku i^'' ^ ^ 

wMtherp iKi^y^Vwhitliery'f^ 

f Prom these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the 
.retrospective suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, 
omitted. As a rule, howe%'er (as in the dependent relative clause), this does 
not apply to cases in which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction 
of the sentence, depends on a pi-eposition,® e. g. Gn 44®'’- DDI ♦ ♦ * 
he — '/r(th6 cup) is/oMuci xoith him,— shall die (for the TFaio of the apodosis in 

nipl cf. § 143 0!). In such eases preceded by the pi'eposition is quite 

anomalous, as in Gn 31® toiih ic-homsoever thou findest, where 

is a relative pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in 
Is 47^2 (^and probably also 56^) “l 55 iK 3 is to be explained (with Baumann, 
op. cit, p. 37) by reference to 471®^ as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now 
with fMne mcMntments . , . , with those — thou hast lahoured- (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of the student will of 

oour.se understand that, in Hebrew as we hnow it, “ 1 p^^ never occurs as 

a mere demonstrative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly 
u sod with reference to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally 
have acquired in practice that force which we denote hy the term * relative 

^ Like the original demonstrative pronoun the demonstratives 
proper HI, il, ’ll (the last commonly),® and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. "Witli regard to the 

construction of HI, &c,, the remarks on under a and e, also 

hold good. 

Examples: — 

(a) ni in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, ^ 104"*' 
(there is) leviathan, he — thou Jiast formed (him), i. e. whovn thou hast 
formed ; Is 42^^ (!|1) ; in the accusative, Is 25®, if/ 74^ (in both cases with a 
retrospective jn-onoun ; IT is used without it in ip 132^®); in apposition to 
a genitive dependent on a preposition, Pr 23® licarhen 

unto thy father, him— he legal thee, tcho legaf thee', ip 17® (!1T). — In ip 104® 
unto the place whieh thou hadst founded for them (cf. 5 130 c), 
ni is in the genitive after the construct state flIpD to the place of that, thou hadst 


1 In Zc 12^0 also, instead of the unintelligible wo should 

probably read and refer the passage to this class. 

® Such a strong ellipse as in Is 316, where would be expected after 
lp''D3)n, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. 

® Tlie etymological equivalent ‘*‘ 4 , in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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founded (it)/or therm', on the same analogy we may also take, with Baumann 
(op. cit., p. 4S),f (m in) and Ex (PljjNJ JirDJJ), 15^®, Is 43^1, if- 
10®, 31S, 328, 6212, 1424^ 1438 (fill examples of 
To introduce independent relative clauses HI is used as a nominative in Jl 
Jb 19I9; as accusative, Jb and Hb i“, ip (after a preposition, HI 
Ex 13® ; but the text is evidently corrupt). 

(&) More certain examples of the use of the article as a-, relative pi’onoun i 
(more correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as 

article) are i Ch 262® b’S aXl that Sdmuel had dedicated, &c. ; 

I Ch 298 (where can only be perfect NipJi'dl) ; 2 Ch 29^®, Ezr jn 

connexion with a piural, Jos the chiefs of the men of war iFiK wi^iin 

wont with Mm ; Ezr S®®, 10’^’^, i Ch 29!'^. Finally, in the sense of id ([und, Jor 3^® 
(where, however, we should read with the LXX lain). Cf. moreover, 

1 S 9®* the thigh n'^^n'} and that which teas upon it (but see k below) ; z Ch 
I'iDnS equivalent to pin to t/jc place, iic /wtd prepared. 

In all the examples adduced except i S 9^^ (where n'’bxn'j should prob.ahly A* 

l5 

be read for n''.<>jjn'|) the n is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 
examples, moreover, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On 
the other hand, .anotlier series of instances (even in the older texts) is 
extremely doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by 
placing the tone on the penultima, as in Gn 18®^, 46% Jb 2” nKin ; Is 51^® 
nDf'n ; Ez 2617 nSFnn Eu i®®, 2® and 48 nn^n, or by the punctuation, Gn 21® 

; I K ii®, bn SI nxljin ; Is 568 nib 3 n> while no doubt the authors in 
all these cases intended participles (and in fact perfect participles, cf. § 1 1 6 d) 
with the article, thus nStBn, &c., Ez 2617 n^^, 1 n for nb^HDn according to 
§ 52 s, and in the other examples iPiSH, nK")|n^ '"l)r 3 ri. 

§ 139 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas hy means of 
huhstantives. 

Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes Cl 
hy means of substantives (§ 128 0 and p), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— 

I. man, woman, ai'e used to express— Jj 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference to 
persons, 1 and even animals (Gn 15I®), e.g. Gn 10®, feminine Ex 3"“; 
is the object, e.g. in Jer 12I®. On cf, § 123 c. 

In a few passages ty'K in the above sense is jdaced for the sake of emphasis C 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus 1>Jp 
VnS Gn 98, aeeoi'ding to the usual explanation, stands for 'JlN TO at the 
hand of the brother of every man. But although the explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule Ki'K is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the 
plural of the verb, e.g. Gn 4411 ; Sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in 
the singular, e.g, Gil 44’-®. 
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supported by G-n 43® and Nu 17^^ it ig inconceivable that sncli an inversion 
of mmen regens and rectum slionld occur. It is more likely, either that the 
second substantive is in apposition to (thus G-n 9® at the hand of every mm, 

Ms brother, [unless it is a combination of the two readings “!*D and 
DIKH “l^D] ; similarly 15I® ond he laid eacA or, more exactly, one ptece of it, &c., 
and so probably also Nu 17^'^ every one, sc. Ms name), or precedes as a kind 

oi casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following 
substantive witlx suffix j thus Gn 41^'®, 42^® (according to the context = fo erery 
one in his sack)', 42*®, where is virtually the predicate of 

12-*, 28^^ Nu 5^°, 26®^, 2 K 238®, and especially Zc 7W1 
d (b) Any one, some one, e.g, Gn 13'^®, Ct 8’, with a negative >io one;® so after 
Ex 1 before nS Gn 238 and' frequently.— Instead of we soine- 
titnes find in a similar sense dIK man, homo, e. g. Lv x® (cf. IIIKB as any 

^ TT ^ ^ ' TTlT 

one else, Jii (soul) person, Lv 2S 5^ &c., and in a neuter sense 

(prop, word, thing) for anything, Gn or Lv 5®; Nu 31®. With 

a negative '13'^ moans nothhig' thus after “^5^ Gn 19®; after i4i> Ee 8®.— 
Gf, finally, “inSU any one, Dt 15®; anything, Ez 18^'® (but in Lv 4®, 
qind the expi'essions noticed in § 1446. The latter include also instances 
like Ez 1 S’®® I have no pleasure ntSH nlD3 in the death of him that dieth, i. e. of 
any man. 

6 (c) In connexion with 1'*nX 7 iis brother or ’injll his neighbour, one, inase. 

(as one, fern., in connexion with nnin^ her sister or her neighbour) 

is used to repi'esent the ideas of alter- — alter, the one — the other ® (in refei’ence to 
persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gn 13^^ and they separated themselves ijJlD the one from the 
other] Ex 26^ five curtains (fljj''')) tom.) shall be coupled %et/Mr rlinh^“!5X one 
„ to anoifner, 

J 2. somI, person expresses the idea of seZ/,* both in the singular, Pr 19®-^®, 
29®^, Jb iS* (in all cases iEJ' 33 equivalent to himself) and in the phxral, 
Jer 37'’, &c. Similar to this is the use of rlS’lpS Gn 18’® (prop, in her ihicanl 
jmrt) in il\e sonm o^ icithin herself 


^ Of. on the whole question the thoroxtgh discussion by Budde, Die Ubl. 
Vrgeschichie, p. 283 ff. : accoi'ding to him, the words in Gn 9® ai^e to be 
I'eixdered ni the hand of om aiwther (from men mixtually) will J require if. [In 
support of this view, Budde points to Zc 7®“ ^''5;? fiy*)) 

DsnnJja, which in the light of s”, dsanjja sinya 

can onlj^, he observes, be rendered “aiid devise not the hurt of one another in 
your heart So also Ktoig, jS?/rafaa:, § 33.] 

® Cf. also Gn 39*^. On the exprossion of the idea of no one hv 

means of pX with a following participle, see iho Negatim Sentences, § 152 Z. : 

8 Elsewhere nt ♦ * , are used in a similar sense, Ex 14®®, Is 6® ; also 
, 4 , apKG 2 S 148, or the substantive is iropeated, e.g. Gn 47®! (from 
Mhehd ^ V , io the other end), 

* On the representation of this idea by pronouns, Separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135 a, i and 'fc. 

8 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (dtnian), is 
paraphx’ased by soul, spirit ; in Arabic also by eye ; in Eubbinic by body. 
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3. Dlf|? hone (then metaphorically for kt&stence) expresses the idea of self, 
selfsame, very same, in reference to things (as B'sS to persons, e.g, njn 

in the selfsame day, Gn jis*, of. Jos lo^^, Ez 242; nnb^ b;6|?n by |?3 as it were the 
rery heaven for clearness, Ex 24^0 . in the very fullness of Ms strength ( = in 

the jnidstrf Ms full strength), Jh 21^^. 

4. The simple pkiral of ■words denoting time sometimes includes also tlio h 
idea of a few, some-,'^ thus b''D^ afeiv days, Gn 24^5^ 40* (here even of a longer 
period, =for some time)] Is 652®, Dn 8®'^ (on the other hand, Gn 25*^, 
bnnx ; see § g6 under THK) ; bb^ some years, Dn n®-®. 


b^l or byy &<3ne, in Ethiopic and Aniharie by /icad, in Egyptian by 
hand, &c. ; cf. also the Middle High German min Iw, dm lip, for ich, dv. 
Howovei’, U’sS in such cases is never (not even in Is 46® b^SJ they themselves) 

a merely otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, hut always involves 
a reference to the mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

Some in reference to persons in Ex i 62 ® is expressed by and in 

I^eh 52“^ by sunt qui, with a participle following. 



CHAPTER II 


THE SE.NTEHOE 
I. The Sentence in G'eneral. 

§ 140 . N'omi-clauseSyVei^cd-olauseSy^a^ the Gompoiuid 

Sentence, 

a 1 . Every sentence, the subject: and pi’edicate of wbicb are nouns 
or tlieir equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-dame, e. g. 

nin^ tu Lord is oiw Jdng, Is 33®--; DhD noio the 

■men of Sodom were wielced and sinners, Gn 13^'^; HSi a mouth is 
theirs, 11 \ see further, §141. 

h 2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or j)ronoun 
included in a verbal-fonn) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 
a verbal-dmise, e.g. D'ni’l:? and God said, Gii and he 

divided, d I see further, § 142. 

C Eem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by 
the proformative and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. 
The 3rd pers. sing. perf. however, -which contains no indication of the 
subject, must also be regarded as a full verbal-clause, 

d 3 , Every sentence, the subject or predicate of wbicb is itself a full 
clause, is called a compound s&niesdce, e. g. ED'Drl God — 

his wag is perfect, ccpii valent id God's wag is perfect', Gn 34® '’^3 02^ 
^on Sheehem — his soul longeth for your daughter) 

see further, § 143. 

e 4 . The above distinction between different kinds of sentences — 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses— is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning, Noun- 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fioeed, 
a state or in short, a being so and so; verhal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress, an event or action. The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
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with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) is 
of a fixed and abiding character. 

Eem. By the Arab gi-ammarians every clause beginning with an inde- 
pendent subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning 
with a finite verb as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the 
two together (since the verb comprises its own subject and is thns a complete 
verbal-clause) form a compound noun-sentence, just as when the predicate 
consists of an independent noun-clause. Though this definition of the 
different kinds of sentence, which we formerly accepted (in § 144 a of the 
22nd to the 24th German editions of this Grammar), is rejected above, a~d, 
we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this moi*e compli- 
cated view of the Arab grammarians may bo regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal- clauses according as the sixbject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142U. 

§ 141 . The JToun-claiise. 

1 . Tire subject of a uomi-elause (see § 140 a) may be — • ci 

(a) A substantive, e. g. “inJI and a river went out 

going out) Gii 2“ 

(&) A pronoun, e. g. Gn 7"* ‘T’DDp ’’piK / loill cause it io rain ; 1 4'** 
jnb and ho teas ^^riest ; 2-® (fllf^T before a feminine predicate, as 
before a plural in Ex 3 2‘‘) ; 133(1 'P toho is ^vise ? Ho 1 4'*'. — In 
I ’Ch s® ^p and of him one became a frince, the subject is 

contained in 

2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be — b 

(a) A substantive, e.g. Dt 14^ D’’ 5 B ye are children of ilie 

Lord your God] Gn 42’^ Specially characteristic of the Semitic mode 
of expression are the eases in which both subject and pi’edicate are 
substantives, thus emphasizing their identity {‘the thing is its 
measure, material, or equivalent ’), e. g. Ez 41"- fj? ♦> • fJl 

the altar (was) wood ... , and the %calls thereof (were) wood, i. e. of 
wood. Gf. below, c. ' 

(&) An adjective or particij)le, e.g. Gn 2^^ and 

the gold of that land is good; 31 ^'' now Ephr on was sitting, &e., 

Gnss^**. " Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by llou' to 
a verbal-clause, are used to represent s state contemporaoieGus with 
the principal action ; ef. c below. 

(c) A numeral, e. g. 01142^® QV.f' die twelve (of us) are 

thy servants. 

1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chroniclei-, sec Driver, 
Jnfrorft.icif(on,ed.8,p. 537,nQ.27, ;; ^ 

Cf. the numerous examples in § 116 «-p. 
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(d) A. pronoun, e. g. Gn lo'® (^' 0 ), Ex Gru 24® (*'??), i K 9^'* 

(nD).i ' 

(0) An adverb or (esp. if formed witlr a preposition) aiij specification 
of time, place, quality, possessor, &e., wliich may be I'egarded as tlie 
ociuivaient of a noun-idea, e. g. ny“?2n Dl' there is the bdeUium, Gn 2^^ ; 
feo tohere is Abel ? 4® ,* Ms mercy endureili for ever, 

f 136*'^- ; iri''22 "i|iy riches are in his house, xjr 1x2^; me are 

Jiis, f- ioo^ Q^rL 

C Et-ra. I . The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is 
especially freqiient, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly 
Avitii words expressing the material ; cf- § 1280) or when the atti-ibute is 
intended to receive a certain emphasis. For in all eases there is a much 
greater stress upon a substantival predicate,” since it represents something as 
ideniicaJ with the subject (see above, & [«])» than upon an adjectival or verbal 
predicate ; cf. Ct i^°; ^ 25^® all the paths of the Lord are IDH lovingkindness 

anrl tnith (l.e, wholly lovingkindness, &e, •, cf. Jef 10'^®); Ez 38®, ^ ip®, 19^”, 23®, 
88^®, Pr 3^'^,® Jb 22^®, 23®, 26’®, Ku 3®. Sometimes the emphasis on the predi- 
cate is obtained by the use of the plural form (according to § 124 a), e.g. 
f X 10® thy people are altogether willingness ; Ct 5I®, Bn 9®®. 

d Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, o..g. Jb 6^® 'nb D'WX n’ 3 ’’QX is ymj 
strength the strength of stones? Pr That the language, however — esi>ecia]Iy 
in poetry— is not averse even to the boldest combinations in oi-der to em- 
phasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and 
predicate, is shown by such examples as ip 45® mynh and aloes and cassia ava all 
thy garments (i. e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them) ; Ct i^® thine eyes are doves, i.o. dove’s eyes (but 5®® O'Ji'S) ; ^ xp 23®, 109^, 
Jb 8 ®, 13®®, Ct 2®®. In prose, e.g. Ex 9®^ Ezr 10^® d'!p ^5 DJlil the season is rain 
showers, i.e. the rainy season; with a bold enallage of the number, Gn 34®® 
ISlDD ''llD '' 5 N 1 and I (with my family) am persons few in number. For 

similarly bold expressions with (Ibl cf. Gn 11^, 12®, Ex Is 5^®, Jet 2®®, 
iiud again with a bold enallage of the number, Jb I was eyes to ibe hlind, 
and feet was I to the lame, but in prose, Jtu 10®^ and thou shalt be to us , 


Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to 
the contrary, are to be considered as predicates and. not as subjects, may 
]jo seen from what has been remarked above, § 126 7 e. 

^ Tlio same naturally applies to most of those cases which ai-e not pure 
noun-clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject 
by iTTl (e.g. Gn 1® ancZ tfte earth was a waste tmd emptiness ; cf. 4^ 33®, Pr 8®®, 
Jb 3'*^) or where a proposition precedes the substantival pi’edicate, as f 29^ the 
roic-e of the Lord is with power, i.&. powerful. 

® here, as in Jb 21®, is evidently a substantive after a pliiral subject ; 
uii the other hand, it is doubtful whether in such passages as Gn 43®'^, 
2 S 20®, ip 120', &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 

* As a rule, iu such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as 
nomimtive) stands before the predicate', e.g. Is 63® wherefore avo thy garments 
,n 53 those of onethattreadethin thewine-p>ress? (prop, the like of one that 

treadeth, insiar ealcantis) ; Jer 50®. The comparison is then much less 
emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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2. The noun-clause connected hy wate copuMive to a rerbnI-Glamo, or iU 
equivalent, always describes a state cmtemporaneous with the principal action, 
or (when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action i-epresented in 
constant duration (cf, § 107 d, as well as § Jib n and 0), e,g, G-n 19^ ami 

iivo , angels came to Sodom at emt, Sgi'' while Lot sat, &c. • 25^”, 

Ju 13°, I S I®, 2 S 4''f, ii^ (ahvays with'a participle); wdth an adjectival 
pi'edieate, Gn iS^^ ; with a substantival predicate, iS^^; with an ailverinal 
predicate, 9^®. "N'ot infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at tlie 
same time some contradictory fact, so that I is equivalent to u'hereas, whilst, 
although, e.g. On 15®, iS^^, 2c®, 48^^ (although he was the younger) ; Ju idi'"* hcnv 
caml thou say, I love thee, |'’X u^ijereas thine heart is not leitJi me ? 2 S 
^ 28“ icMlst •mischief is in their heart's. These clauses describing a state are, 
however, only a subdivision of the large class of cii'ciimstantial clauses, 
on which see § 156. 


S. As tlie examples given itnder a and & show, the syntactical ^ 
relation existing het ween the subject and predicate of a noun-elausc' 
is as a rule expressed by simple Juxtaposition, without a copila of any 
kind. To ■what period of time the statement applies must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. i K 18“^ ninj the Lord is the true (Sod ; 

I S9’®; Is 31® dDH K^iTDS yet he also is wise', Gn 4.2^^ ; on the other 
hand, Gn 19' 3 ^’ and (=whi]e) Zoi 5 teas sitting; Ez 28’“; Gn . 
Tddp ■'dbX 1 am mining, !, e. I tmll rain. Sometimes even a jussive 
or optative is to he supplied as predicate, Gn 27’'’' upon me be iny 
curse', Gn 1 1’’, 20'"'’, Ex 12^. Cf. § 1 1 6 r, note. 

Nut infrequently, however, a connexion is established het^Yeen subject 
and predicate (a) by adding the sepaxate pronoun of the 3rd person 
singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore strciiglheiiing 
the subject, or (Z>) (especially for the sake of a more exact specification 
of time) by the help of the verb The first of these will be 

a conffouud sentence, since the predicate to the main subject consists 
of an independent clause. 


E.xiimpIos of («) ,* Gn 41®® the seven good kine d|n 
years: Dt I’k 4=^ ; Ee 5^8 &?''n OdD a gift of G'cd ; hhi 3-" 

dn HyK ; in a question, Gn 278®. Sometimes is used in this way in 
strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person, and at the 
.same time to connect it with the predicate vvhieh folio ws,i e. g. 'diX ’’d'DX 
13 43"® I, mnl, am he that IMMh mt, &e. ; 51W; KSd 2. 87='', Is 37^«, 
\p 448, Eeh 9®-'^ ; in an interrogative sentence, Jer 148*;® in Jer 49^“ Xim in 
a mkd-elauso strengthens ndK, 


1 On a similar use of the, separate pronoun of the third persoii in Amnaic 
(I)n 2®®, Ezr &e.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des BiM. Aram., ^ 87. 3. 

8 This is of coiirse to be distinguished from the use of (to bo inforrod 
from tlie context) as predicate in the sense of >5 awros ; see above, §i 3 r. '’b 
note 1 ; or such cases as Et 32®® see «0J0 'iX 'JX '3 t/nd J, even I, am hv, 
j ch 21” , V' A- : 
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% Of (&) J naturally tliis does not apply to tlio examples, in wliieli n^jn, in 
the sense of to become, iofare, to exist, still retains its full force as a verb, and 
where accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a nonn-clause ; especially 
when the predicate pi-ecedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples 
as Grii and the earth wias (nO^n) waste and emptiness, can scarcely be regarded 
as properly verbal clauses; HiHin is used here really only for the purpose of 
rcferx'ing to past time a statement which, as the description of a state, 
might also appear in the form of a pure noun-clause ; cf, On 3^ This is 
especially true of the somewhat numerous instances in which occurs as 
a connecting word between the subject and the participial pi’edieate ; e. g. 
Ju 1'^, Jb (immediately afterwards a pure noun-clause). The imperfect 
of iTn announces what is future in Nu 14®®, &c. : cf. § 116 r. Howevei’, 

T T 

especially in the latter case, n^n is not Wholly without verbal force, but 
comes very near to being a mere copula, and this txse is more frequent in the 
later books ^ than in the earlier. 

A? Kem. On the employment of existence, and non-existence, which were 
originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to 
est, and non es{, cf. § 100 0, and the JNe^aitre Serttoftces, § 152) as a connecting 
link between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in 
conditional and interrogative sentences, On 43*, &e.), see above, 

§ 116 sf, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 

/ 4 . The natural of words in the noun-clause, as describ- 

ing a state, is siibjeot — the principal stress falls on the 
former since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, 
bowevev (and not merely in poetry, whei'e greater freedom is naturally 
allowed in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. 
predicate — subject. The lattei“ order must be used when special 

emphasis is laid on the predicate,® or when it consists of an inter- 
rogative word; thus with a substantival j)redicate, e. g. 0113’® isy 
nriK dust tboii art; 4®, 12*® sister, not my wife) ; 20®-*®, 29“, 
Is6»^ Jb5®‘, 6’®; with an adjectival predicate, e. g. Is 6®“, 28®^ 
Jer 10®; with a pariiciplej CIU 30I; 32^® with an interrogative pro- 
noun, e. g. Gn 24®* ;® with ah adverbial interrogative, e. g. 0114®. 

‘})l Eem. On the above cf. the exhaustive investigations of C. Albi-eeht, ' Die 
Woi'tstellung im hebr. Hominalsatze,' ZAW. vii. 21S If. and viii. 249 £f. ; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order s%i.hject — predicate, p. 254 ff. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is parti- 
cularly emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e. g. Gn 4^®; tho 
predicate expressed by means of a preposition precedes most frequently 
when it serves to convey the ideas of having, possessing, e.g. Gn 18^^, 29^®, &c, ; 
of. also 26^®, 31’®-^®). 

Jl The predicate may precede : (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for ‘the 
person assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as 


According to Albrecht, ZdTF. viii. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and 
in the Priestly Code. ; ^ 

2 Per the same reason specifications of place (e.g. Gn 4") or other adverbial 
qualificatioirs may stand at the beginning of the sentence, 

® Tho only exceptions, according. to Albrecht (see the Eem, above), are 
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tlmt which is stated about him ; ’ (6) f in order not to be a mei'e appendage} 
to a subject which consists of sevei'al words/ o. g, 2 K 20^® ; (c) iii intorroga- 
tive sentences (with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded 
with a preposition),^ e. g, i S 16^ j finally (cZ) in a relative clause, when the 
predicate is adverbial or cohlpounded with a preposition, as arule closely 
united (by Maqq^eph) with e.g. Gtt 2^1 

§142. iVig Verbal-clause. 

1. By § 140/ there is an essential distinction between verbal-^/ 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord- 
ingly the verb naturally precedes («eeegsaju 7 y so when it is in the 
perf. consec. or imperf. consec.). Nevertheless, the subject does 
sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the continuation 
of the narrative, e. g. Gn/j’’®, 2 S especially so if there is special 
emphasis upon itj e.g. Gn 3^® (it is not I who am to blame, but) the 
serpent hegtdled me, cf. Gn 2®, &o.^ In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a, state. Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun -clauses, and not infrequently (viz, when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noUn-elause» ^ 

The particular stafe represented in the verb may consist-— 1 ? 

(ft) Of an act completed long before, to whieb refereface is made only 
because it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. 

If the predicate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is 
generally to be rendered in English by a pluperfect 5 cf. the exaznples 
discussed above in § 106/(1 S 28®, &e.); also O-n 6® (not : Noa^i found grace); 
16^, 20^, 24^, 39I (and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to 

dSggpt); 41^®, Ju i S qis, 25®^ r K tb &c. — In a wider sense this 

applies also to such vei'bal-clauses ak Qh 2® (see further, § 112 e), since when 
they serve to represent an action ephtihuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

[h) Of a fact, conternporaneous with the principal events 01* continuing as C 
the result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in wliioJi 
the jzi’edicate is combined with n])n (provided that n)n has not, as in Gn 1®, 

3b &c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which ease the precedence of the 
subject is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; 
cf. § 141 i, and the examples of (Tn , &c., with a participle, § 1161-); as au 
example of the second class, cf.w.g. Gn |W 37 '(ljs ;2 3 ^) t]n 3 ^ 

Abraham accordingly conh’mffifJ! to dwell in the land of Canaan, iovit Lot dwelt, &c. 

1 This of course applies also to the eases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun,: e.g. Gn 32^® thou tlnjself; 33® 
NW he himself. - 
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idf Rem. I. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the 
subject and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former 
also are somewhat frequently added with 1 (or subordinated) to a preceding 
sentence in order to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on 
sucli noun-elanses describing a stofe or circMjnsifawce, cf. § 141 e. This is 
especially the case, again, when the circumstantial appendage involves an 
antithesis ; of. Gn iS'^® seeing t/tcd nevertheless AhtaMm shall surely hecome, &c. ; 
24-'C, 2(,2’!', Is 29!®, Jer 14I’, ^ 50^’', Jb 21®^, and such examples as Gn 4^-*, 2c/’’, 
whore by means of ) a now subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. 'Moreover, in the examples treated above, under b and c 
(i S 2 S®, &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by ), which then corre- 
sponds to the Greet Sty used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer. 
Gramm, des mutest. S2}racMcU(mis, i ^$. 

C 2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of ) 
and a following subject to participial clauses, e. g, Gn 38®® J{'*n) WH 

nriSlJ^ she was already brought fotihy when s 7 «e &c. ; 44®-^, Ju 18®, I9''V2 S 20®; 
for other examples, see § 116 it (where it is pointed out, note r, that the 
apodosis also frequently appears in the foi*m of a Mown-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clanses beginning with tlie subject 
and noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these eases a kind 
of inversion of the principal clause and the temporal suboi’dinate clause ; 
the latter for the sake of greater emphasis being raised to an independent 
noun-clause, while the real principal action is added as though it were an 
accompanying circumstance, and hence in the form of an ordinary circum- 
stantial clause. [Of, Driver, TeJises, § 166 ff.] 



2. According to wliat lias been remarked abovey under a, the 
natural order of ivords within jtbe verlml sente is: Verh— Subject, 
or Verh — Subject — Object. But as in the noun-clause (§ 1 4 17} so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words irequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
hy priority of position,^ Thus the oi'der may Be :- — 

(a) Object — Verb — : Gn 30'“',, 3 "jVi S 15V 2 Iv 23^“ and fre- 
quently. Naturally the examples are far more huiherorLs, in wdiicli 
the object precedes a verbal form Avhich includes tbe subject in itself, 
e. g. Gn 6^", 8*", 9'®, Ex 18^,: Ju 14k r S i8^V20®, 21’", 2 K 22"', 

Pr 13®, ifec. 

(i) Verb — Object — Subject : Gnai^ Nns"^ iSiS^k 2S 24’® (butqK^lin 


is probably only a subsequent addition) ; Is 19’k ^ 34‘k Jb 11^®, &e. 


(c) Subject — Object — Verb ; Is 3*^ 1 13’ 


Jb292'\=* 


^ Not iufrequontly also the striving after c 7 Mas»njs mentioned in § 114 r, 
note, occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

® This sequence occurs even in prose (Gn 17®, 23®, &e.) ; it is, hoM-ey<rr, 
more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical jiassages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject 
of a compound sentence i§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent 
verbal -cluusoj this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated 
from the subject by one of the greater disjunctives.— On the other hand, the 
sequence SwZyeet — 06g«ci— F«r?i is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dn 2’'-^®; ; of. 
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{d) Object— Sii^ect’^ Verb {jQxj vsLtQlf) '. 2 K 5’^, Is 5^', 28'^, 5 ^\ 

Fr 13“ (read bhy 

((?) A substantival complement of tlie verb HTt is placed first in 
Is iS” n^n|l and a ripening grape tlis jlmver hecometJi. 

Rem. Of specifications compounded 'wjtli a preposition those of place stand ^ 
regularly after the verb, unless they are speeiallj’- emphatic as e. g. Gu ly", 

32®, Mi 5I, Estp^'^ ; in Gn 29®® ^n“l 3 with 3 pretii precedes for the sake 

of emifiiasls. Of., however, in Gn 351® the order rcr& — specification of place- — 
subject — The remoter object precedes for the sake of eniphasis, e,g. in Gn 13-'® 

(26®}, 13® ; even before the interrogative, Gn 27®'^ (cf.Jer 2 2^®yvhere the subject 
precedes an interrogative, and i S 20®, Jb 34®^ where a prepositional specifi- 
cation precedes). — Prepositional specifications of time, such as n''B'i >?33 

(Gn 1^}, Di'S, Di*' 3 , &c. (but not n 3 ’^« 33 , nor the simple 

stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be not in the perf, consec- 
or imperf. consec. ; so also certain adverbs of time, such as nny, whilst 
others like liy, T'DR regularly follow the verb. 

§ 143 . The Com2Mwnd Sentence. 

A compound sentence (§ 1401^) is formed by the juxtaposition of G 
a subject ® (which always precedes, see c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a jironoun, e.g. Na 1® iS"]! na>lD 3 nin) the Lord — 
in the storm is his way; 2 S 23*'’, '^ 104’", 125*^, Ec2'^; cf. also 

Gn 34®®, where the predicate is an iiiteiTOgntive clause. — A personal 
pronoun is somewhat frequently used as the principal subject, e.g. 

Is 59®^ DflN nw '' 3 X 3 _ and as for me, this is my covenant with them, 

&c. ; Gn p'*, i 7 '‘> Is d, i Ch28^;^ with an interrogative noun-clausej 
Gn37^VJh2i*, 38’®: — or (/ 3 ) is without a retrospective suffix (in 
which case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate 
is much looser), e. g. 1 S 20®® as touching j 7 ie matter which, See. 

. . . behold the Lord is between thee and, me for ever ; Pr 27^. 

Gesenius, Cojnm. on Is 42®^, and Kautzsch’s (xraM^wi. des BiU. Aram., § S4. 1 h. 

Tho pure Aramaic usage of placing the olyeci before the infinitive occurs in 
Hebrew in Lv 19®, 2i®b Dt 28®®, 2 S Is 49®, 2 Gh 28^®, 31^, 3G^®(?). 

^ This sequence occiu’s more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial I 

predicate, e.g. Gn 37^®, 41®, 2 S i3^,.&e., in inteiTOg.itivG sentences, 0, g. c 

2 K 6®®, Oer 7^® ; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before > 

tlie natural sequence of subject— predicate. . [Of. Driver, Tenses, § 20S.J : 

® In Gn 31^® a verbal-clause (''n'’'‘n J trrts) occurs instead of tho subject, and 
is then explained by another verbal-clause. I 

■ ® In I Ghr 28® (cf. also 22T ' 3353 ”Qy n)A might also bo taken -as ; 

strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself hud 
it in my mind), as e. g. Ez 33®® whereas their own way is not equal ; cf. §135/. : 
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h (6) An independei:ifc verbal-clause; (a) witli a reii’o&pectlve suffix,' 
e. g. Gn 9*’’ (cf. § 1 1 6 w) ; 1 7'® as for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call 
hr.r name Surai; 26'®, 28'^ 34®, Ex 30®“, 32') i S 2“, 2 K 10^®, Is 9', 
1 1 Ez 335 Ho 9", f i 1“*, 46®, 65^ 74'^, Dn ; with a pronoun as 
the principar subject, Gn 24'^; {^) without a retrospective suffix, 
is 19'^ every one meniiom it (Judah) Go (Egypt), tii (Egypt) 
is afraid, 

C Ecm. I. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal 
subject (by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater 
disjunctive, as a 'casus pendens'^) in a mairner which would be quite impossible 
in a simple noun or Verbal-clause (e.g. lSra if it Were nini) ’il'J'n) j cf. 

the French c’esi moi qu’on a accuse. But the statement or question contained 
in the clause which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For 
the same purpose other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed 
at the beginning and resumed again by a following suffix ; thus the object, 
Cln 13^®, 21 '■5 35'®, 47®' (Avith the Samaritan and LXSi read pei'haps ) ; 

I S 25®®; a specification of place, Q-n 2 K 2 a'-®, &c. ; a substantive with b, 

1 S 9®, 2 S 6®® ; cf. the examples in § 135 a, — In Fu 15®® a dative is co-ordinated 
Avitli the casus pendens, i,e. there is a transition to a different constimction. 

(I 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already 
treated in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is 
introduced by the wdio apodasis. The isolation and prominence of the 
principal subject is in this case still more mai’ked than in the instances 
treated above; on the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive 
(e.g. Jer6'*, 33®''), cf. § ill 7t; with a following perfect consecutive (e. g. 
Ex 4‘ffi 12^^, Nu 23®, I S 25% a Si Is 9*, § 112 1 and wim; on the 

participle as casus pendens, § 112 00 and | 116 to. — In Jb 15''^ wdio apodosis 
follows with the cohortative ; in Jb 23I5 ^be imperfect is separated 

by from the ictm apodosis ; in Jb 4® as ifor thp hope, it is the integrity of thy 

icays, 36®®, Ec 5®, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by imu> apodosis. On 
ivdw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, cf. § 112 00 at the end, 

and Gn 40®, 2 S 15®'* and note (so far as the present is con- 

cerned) I tcill be thy servant, Nu la'-^^.Jer 4^ fme thmmedest notfear), 

Q 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by ^ (in mpeci to ; cf. § 1 19 m) servos 
the same purposo as the earns pend^js beginning the sentence, as Nu iS^® 
(unless tho hei’o serves to introduce the object, accoi'ding to § 117 n) ; Is 32^ 
(where, howcvei”, should most probably be read) ; Ee 9*, 1 Oh 7', 24®® 

2 Oil 7®^. On the other hand, ^ idb i7b 32®, 89^®, 119®', are very doubtful. 
The suggestion of P. Haupt {Johns JJopMns University Circulars, xiii. no. 114; 
Baltimore, 1S94) also deserves attention, that in passages like Ee 9^, and in 
bbjj Gn 23I®, Ex 27®va, Ez 44®, fee,, ^ is not tho preposition, but an 
emphasizing particle, ansWeiing to the Arab* la, sutely i Assyrian Zit ; with ^3 
it is equivalent to in short. Cf. also b — sive—sive, et~et, Jos 17'®, Ezr 
Assyrian hi— -7«. 


® Cf. the MoLa' inscription, 1. and Moronain, therein dtbelt, Sia. 

® But ibis term must not (any more than that formerly used ‘the subject 
preceding absolutely^) be misunderstood to mean that tlie principal subject is, 
as it were, floating in the air,; and that tho whole sentence results in an 
anacoluthon. On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences ap2)ear 
quite as correctly formed as ordinary noun- and verbal-clauses. 
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§ 144 . Feculiarities in the JRepreaentation of tlie Subject 
{especially in the Yerhal-clause). 

1. According to § 40 fF. most forms of the finite verb include a 
specification of the subject in the form of affirmatives (in the 

imperfect also in the form of pi'eformatives). Not infrec[uently, 
however, masculine forms are used in referring to feminines, e»g. 

Ez 23"*®; Par i®; in the imperfect, Jo 2®^, Ct 2^; in the 

imperative, Am 4^ Zc 13^ (for other examples, see § iio^). On 
mnphasizing the pronominal stibject by the addition of the separate 
pronoun, see § 135 a and h. 

On the masculine jj,s prior gender^ cf. | 122 gr; on similar anomalies in the 
use of the personal pronoun, § 135 0, in the connexion between substantive 
and adjective, § 132 d, bet'ween subject and predicate, § 145 p, tj m. 


2. The third person singular is often used impersonally, especially b 
in the masculine, e. g. came fo it shall come 

to pass; n"in followed hy i!?, &c., it became hot to liimfi.c. he became 
angry, Gn 4®, See.; lit. and it became strait to him, he teas 

distressed, 01132®;^ also in the feminine, e. g. i S 30® (Ju 10”) 

Jer Ez 12^®, Jb i 5® (unless *in*]’ 5 ?p 3 jl in verso 31 be 
the subject) j cf. also the impersonal passives, Is i® ('I??')), 29® (‘^pSi!'). 
Somewhat different are the instances in which the 3i*d singular 
feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject which is not 
mentioned, hut is before the niind ' dP^^^^^^ Is 7^, 

Jer lo'j Jb 4'’, 18’® (in 2 K 24^ is used' in th^^ -way wdth a 

feminine predicate, and in Jer 19® alone); different, too, are the 
instances in which the 3rd singular mascnline refers to an act just 
mentioned, e.g. Gni7“ and this {the circumcision) s/iaZiE he a token 
of a covenant, 


Eem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd C 
sing, masculine or feminine, o.g. “IIK it becomes light, t (but with an 

explicit sul'ject, Gn 44 ^) ; and it became light ; so also 4^0- ltO‘>'od>s dark, 
Jer 13^®; but nS^nVMi 3®; nSJliR though there be darkness, Jb “IT'DFI 

if rains, Am 4^ (-whei’e, however, the context requii’es the reading T!pD^) ; 

^ 50® is ^ewpesf^to^(S. 


^ In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this ease, in 
Syriac the feminine.— The forms bn hot, 2^12 good, tcett; 10 bitter, bS namm, 
]}'! evil (frequently joined by ''b, i!?, &c,), which many regard as impersonal, 
are no doubt to be regarded in most eases hot as forms of the 3rd pors. sing, 
porf,, but, with Hupfeld Oil Y' iSb as adjectives. 
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^ 8, The indefinite personal subject (our tJmj> one, the French on, and 

the Gei’uian waw is expressed— 

(fe) By the 3rd person singular inasculine, e. g. ^“}i^ one (sc. any 
tt’/io 5?aw5f? it, see the 'Rom.) called (or ca^s) it, Gn 1 1®, 16’*, 19*^ 
Ex Gn 35»-“ 2 S 2'®, Is 9'; one satd, Gn 48', iS i6-‘;- 

ofcher examples are Gn38'® one put out a hand ', ISTu 23®', i K 22“” 
Is 6’° KD-il ard om heals them ; 8" (Xf)) ; 46' ^W) 5 
Jb 27®®; by the 3rd singular feminine (ni^j'^) Nu ah'*®. 

e Bern. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these .singulars by the atldition of the participle (generally detex*- 
ininate) of the same stem, e. g. Nlpn This view is supported by the 

fact that such a complement sometimes occurs, e. g. Is the 

treader treads out, for one treads out ; one i)lou! continiiany?) ; 

(Ez iS^®), Bt 22®, 2 S 17® (Ez .^3**), Jer with an indeterminate participle 
(as in Arabic, c.g. gCda qeVilun, a sayer satjs, i. e. some one says), e>g. Nix 6®, 
Am 9^ ; cf. above, § 116 i, and, on the whole question, Driver on i S 16^. 

f (h) Yei'y frecpiently by the 31’d plural masculine, e.g. Gn 29^/0/’ 
out of that ivell they (i. e. people generally) imtered the flocks 
26^V35 '’.i 49®'j I K I®, Is 38'®, Ho 12®, Jb 18’®, 34^, Est 27 Neb z', 

^ Et‘.m. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, 
whore the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of sevei’al, 
e.g. Gn 34®'^. In such a case the 3rd plui*. comes to be equivalent to xi 
passive, as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., 

§ 96. I c) ; e.g. Jb 7® wearisome nights '' 55 ”^ 3 D hare they allotted to me (equivalent 
to were allotted to me ; to make ‘ invisible powex's ’ the subject is a merely 
ai'tifieial device ) ; Jb 4^®, 6®, 18^®, ip^®, 342®, Ez 32^5, ^ 63^^ Pr 2® (in pai'ixllelism 
with a pjissive) ; 

h {c) By the 2ik1 singular raasculine, e. g. Is 7® one tozll 

(or can) not come thither (prop, thou wilt . . .) ; Jer zf'', Fr 
(unless the r’eadlng should he Cf. also or siiuj^ly 

(Gn 13'® 113X13) prop, until thy coming, i. e. zintil one comes, 

i {d) By the plural of the participle, e. g. Jer 38® and all thy wives 
and thy children (prop, are they bringing out—) tlwy will bring 

out, &c.; cf. Is 32’®, Ez 13', Heh 6'® (/or some are coming to slay thee) 


^ In I S 9® (prop. 47x0 man) is used in exactly the same sense as 

• OUr'WiS,'' ' '■ 

® Elsxnvhore in such cases A“) 23 X*V usually oecixi-s (but not in tlie perfect, 

e.g. I S 3322), so that it is doubtful whether the ixresent I’eading of Gn 48I. &c- , 
would not be better explained according to § 7 d, liote. In Gn .^S'^ for the 
extraordinary “Is 4 ] the common form is to be read ; so in 50“® for Db”) 
(after a plural) either DbsiM or the 3rd plur. ; in 2 K, 
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and the passages discussed above,. § ii6 ! 5 .V In i K 5^ the text is 
corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e. g. Gn 4*® tJim {was it hegun~) Jc 

legan men to call ivpon, &c. (but read bnn m he began). 

4 . A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language,^ 
is the not infrequent pcciirrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence,- 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it pi'ecedes or follows— to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this land have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a sulfix in the 
same person as the personal subject.® They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117 s, with which they are often 
confused. 

(a) Ex.amples where the subject denoting the precedes, 'bip 7?^ 

tny voice — I enj unto the Lord, i. e. I cry aloud unto the Lord, xp 3®, 27’^, 142® ; 

my mouth — T cried, i. e. I cried aloud, (ef. 17^®) p is 36“ '< 1^25 with 

my soul, i.e. fervently, ‘And. parallel with it ; but rather 

a periphrasis fertile ist pers, I. L- L 

ft ) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, 

aloud), Is 10^0 - so also after an imperative, p 1 7^® ('^ 3 ‘ID) verso 14 ; 

60'', loS'^ CijiTl) ; after a perfect, lib 3^^ ; after a cohortative, p loS® 

('’"]i 33 “>r|Xj. The subject denoting the thing stands between the personal 
subject and the predicJite in 44® HEN. ^ 

Eem. I. Soiireiimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a 72 / 
subject which can only have been perfoi’med at his direction by another 


^ That this form of expression also , (see g) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive is seen from the analogy of sueli Aramaic passages as I)n 4^2, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Gf. ICautKseli, GniHun. dcs Bibl. 
Aram., § 76. 2 e at the end, and in post.-bibL Hebrew, e.g. Pirqe Ahoth 2, 16 j 
3i , 

2 Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in tp 83^®. 

2 In Ex 62 is subor-dinated to the following jrassivo lEyiiJ (§ 121 &) ; 
in I S 2522-23 are subjects to the infinitive absolute JlS'in, according 

to§ii3yy. In ^ 69^2 read nS^^Wfor nSS^I. 

^ In several of the above examples it might naturally be supposed that the 
subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus 4»s(rM»2an2ah’s, i,o. .os an accusative, .analogous to 
the. adverbial accusatives in § 118 g. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the th ing Often defihes more closely the manner in which the .action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, p 89=, 
1092“, Jb 1 9^2, 'a occurs with 2 »!s2n2we«fa?e, the explanation given above 
must novorlhcless be accepted, 
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person; of, e.g, 6040*® (41^®)? 41^^ 43®* (and he commanded to set before them, 

: &c.) ; 462», 2S 128. 

0 2, Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunder- 

standing of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in i S 24’^ after 

DnW either '*3'*^ has dropped out (tlu'ough confusion with or we should 
read with the LXX In a S 13®® (11'^ the text is obviously 

OOlTUpt. 

j) 3, In poetic (or prophetic) language 1 there sometimes occurs (supposing 

^ the text to he correct) a more or less abi’upt transition from one person tu 
another. Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd (i. e. from an address to a state- 
ment), dil 49^ (?), Is 3 i 8 (?), 4220, 52“, 61'^, Mai 2^® (where, however, for 
we should undoubtedly read ' 13231 ) ; ^ 22’’ [and regularly after a vocative, 
Is 22^®, 47®, 48'^, 54*dh Jer 22®®, 49^-*?, Am Mic ( - 1 K 228®), IVIal 3®, 
2 K 9®1; and after ''in la 5®, 29^®, der 2 2’'3]. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., 
Dt 32^®, Is i®8 (but read probably Dnnpn for Dnnpn, which has caitsed the 
insertion of 15 ^^), 5®, Jer 29% Jb 16’, cf. also Bt 32®h Fi’om the ist to the 
3rd pers., La 3* (in a relative danse). In Jb 13^® the 3rd pers. is probably 
employed SetKTi/cSs- for the 1st, 

§ 146 . Agreement between the Members of a Sentence, especi- 
ally hetiueen Subject and Predicate, in respect of Gender 
and Mimber. 

a 1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and. number (even when it is a 
pronoun, e.g. WiB ns^T i/ws is cow?ta%i5, Gn 17*”). There are, 
liowever, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the con&truetio ad sensum (wliere attention is pai(.l to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form ; see h-l heluw), partly 
to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without gender) 
&e/ore the subject. 

5 2. Singular nouns Avhich include in themselves a collective idea 

(§ 123 a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 ?>), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed ■with the 
plural of the predicate, -whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine hut represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

C (a) Of collectives proper (cf. § 132 </) : (<x) with the iwedicato preceding, 
Gru 30®® |NSn ^jX 231 (cf. 30®®', 31® and ss’-®) ; Ju J1)2 representing 
persons belonging to the tribe; Mi 4® ''13 ; 2 K 25® army, Ih' ii®“ nijstb 


In prose, Lv 2® ; but :i 2 '' 2 pn'| here is hardly the original re.ading. Different 
from this is Gn 26®, where there is a transition to direct narration, 
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ilmiKop^e ; Nu lo^ n'1J?n”l53 all iho congregation (cf. i K 8®) ; 1 K Is 9**, 25®, 
Am I® Oy ; I S 17^'^, Ezi’ lol- assetnlly. Of. also the construction of 
national names, as (§ 122 i), e.g. i K 202® D 3 X ^oSn and the Syrians fled ) 

I S 4 ®.— (^) with the predicate following, i K 8 ® ”lI33VfK‘2f sheep and oxen, 
construed with the plural in the following relative cfause ; Jb i“ i5'»n “ip3n 
cattle (gows) were ploughing 2 S 3^ and i Oh lo® t\'%==fcmiily (in 

1 S 6^2 IT'S on the analogy of names of countries, is used for the Miabi- 

ianis of Sethshemesh) ] Ho 11'^, Ezr 4^- Qy ; ^ 68^^ iierd [if correct, figuratively 
forpeopfe] ; Is bodies -, T'X)? houghs -,184^ preceded 

by a predicate in the singular. 

(6) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives : (a) with the pi'edicate ^ 
preceding, On 34^^ “|3t j Ju 9®, 15I® ^''>K ; Is 16^ DCii/ie ifCacZer tfoa-H.— (^) with 
the pi-edicate following, Jb S^® 'inK = o^iiers ; Ez 28® D^IlD a secret-, 9^ and 
even after nt Jb 19^®.] 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons : (a) with C 
the pi’edieate preceding, i S 17^® [•3Kn“i?3 that all the earth may know, 

i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth ; cf. Dt p®®, tp 66®, 96®-®, &c. ; Am i® 
remnant } {^ 33® — (^) with the predicate following, On 41®’’', 

2 S 152®, I K io2®, On 48® n’lSiD j’ssMc; I S 2®® ri' 3 'ip"l 3 |l aU the increase ; Jh go®® 

nn*l& In Hag 2® read Ohpn with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective /* 
meaning of the subject, occur in On 35®®, Ex lo®®, 14®®, Dt i®**, &C.--P0.1”-' 
examples of bold enallage of the numbei" in noun-rclauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, §1410. 

Eem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singnlar (especially^ 
when the predicate precedes; see 0 below), but is carried on, after the” 
collective subject has been mentioned, in the pluiral; e.g. Ex i®® Dyn 33*1 
and the phple multiplied, aiid waxed . vmj 

3 . On tlie otlier hand, plurals which have a singular m 
(§ 124 a) are frecpxently construed tvith the singular j especially the 
2)laralis excelUntim or maiestatis (§ 124 y-f; on the union of these 
plurals with attrihufces, cf. § 132 /t), as D‘’nS.^ Gn &c. (hut see the 
Eera.), master, M'S. 21^ master, owner, Ms. 21"®; cf., more- 
over, ops with the singular, Jb 16*® Q'pnp. Pr 12“'. — So feminine 

forms with a masculine meaning are construed with a masculine 
predicate, e. g. Ec 12® 03 ? the jpreachcr was wise. 

Eem. The construction of D*nS.^ God with the plural of the predicate may i 
be explained (apart of course from such passiiges as i K 19®, 20®®, where the 
speakers avo heathen, and may, therefore, be a numerical plural) 

partly as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly irom 
the peculiar usage of one of the early documents of tho Hoxateuch, called H 
by Wcllhausc-n, &c., B by Dillmann ; cf. his commentary on Numbers — 
Joshua, p. 618, and above, § 124 fir, noto 2. So Gn 20®® (but in conversation 
with a lieathen) ; 31®®, 35®, cf. also Jos 24®®. That this construction was 
afterwjirds studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh 9®® compared with Ex 32®-®, and i Ch 172® compared with 
2 S 72®, Cf. Strack’s excursus on Gen 20®® in Die Cknesis, Munich, 1905, p. 77, 
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k 4 . Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine siugidar of the verbal predicate^ (on the collective sense of 
the feminine form, cf. § 12a s) ; thus Jo 1-® the beasts 

of the field long ; Jer l af (where the predicate precedes), cf. also 
Jb 12^; names of tilings with the predicate preceding occur in 2 S 24^'\ 
Is 34'h Jer 4 *'V ^ 13^ d{^th., iof (unless is to be 

read for Jb 14“, 27® ; with the predicate following, Gn 49®^ 

(nto=&fa^i,c/i0s) ; 0 t 21', rS 4'“ ^ S 10®, Is 59^®, Jer 2^^ 

48«, 49 ®hPr i5^V2oi«, Jb 4 i'«.^ : , v 

I 5. Moi'eoyer, the plural of persons (especially in the jiarticiple) is 
Bometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when instead 
of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to he represented as 
affected by the statement. Undouhted examples of this distributive 
singular are Gn 27®® (Nil 24®) those that cmrse 

iheSy cursed be every one of them, and those that bless thee, blessed be 
every one of them; Ex 31“ fLv 17“ and 19^(111 both places the 
Samaritan hasJ^ 3 ^) ; Is 3'® unless is to be regarded as ajpZwraKs 
maiestatis to § 124^; Pr 3^®'®®(?), 21®^^, 27^®, 28^^’, 

2^ : : : 

M Eeni. Analogous to tlie examples aboyo mentioned is the somewhat fre- 
quent^ use of suffixes in the singular (diatributively) referring to plurals ; 
of. tlie reri«Z-suffixes in Dfc zS*®, Am 61 °; and the woMw-suffixes in Is 2®, 
Jor 31“, Ho 4® (but since V follows, tK'SJ is undoubtedly a dittography 
for Zc 5I® (where, however, ib’S is clearly to be read with all 

the early versions) ; 6i®, I4i^°(?), Jb 38®^, Ec 10^® [bxit LXX ^''pSn] ; finally, 
the suffixes with pi-opositions in Is 2-® tvMch iheij made mch. one 

for Mwjstl/ (according to others, wk'c/j fAe?/ {the makers) mctde for him) ; 8^®, 

Jb 24®, in each case ; in Gn 2^® refers to the eoUeetives n^f} and cf, 
further, Jos 24'^, Is 5®® iiabp after Q'’[?‘' 7 !S (hut read probably p*'' 5 |S with the 
LXX, &e.). Conversely in Mi ‘’ 13 ^ [cf. Jer 13®® but the text is 

undoubtedly corrupt, 

Gf. in Greek the construction of the nexiter plural with the singular of 
the i>redieato rd npoPara tiaivet • in zittic Greek the plural of the predicate i.s 
allowed only when the neuter denotes actual persoi’.s, as rd dt'dpaTroda e\a0oy. 
In Arabic also the pluralis inlmnanus (i.e. not denoting persons) is regularly 
construed with the Ihminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all 
the pZimdes/rarft (properly collective forms). 

On the possibility of explaining forms like ncp as 3rd plural feminine, 
cf. above, § 44 m ; but this explanation would not apply to all the eases under 
this head, cf, O'o I-®, ^ 37 ®b 103®. ; 

® In Pr 14^ an abstract plural HiDpH (to be read tlms with f, &c., instead 
of ntosn) is constriied with the singular ; but cf. § 86 1, § 124 e, end. 

* In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Maj’^er 
Lambert {KEJ. xxiv. iio) rejects the theory of distributive singulars generally. 
.[Of. Driver, Jeremiah, p. 362, on 
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6. Subjects in fcbe dual are constrneS. 'witlitbe plural of the predicate, n 

since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88 a, have no 
dual forms; thus Un 29'- riisi nxb Leaths eyes were 

dull) 2S 24®, Is 36^° Jer 14”, Mi ^^“, •^18^, 38^^ (on the other hand, 
in I S 4^® the predicate is in the feminine singular a/ifer the subject, 
and in Mi 4“ before it; on both constructions cf. h above); so also 
D)5|K ears, 2 Chd'*'’; DH) Is Jb ro®, 20^® (in Ex 17^^ even 

with the j)lural masculine : cf. »); Ups, i S i’'\ 

bnf Sreasfe, Ho 9'^. 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, a) vexj fre- 0 
quently occur when the px'edioaU precedes the subject (denoting animals 
or things ^). The speaker or writer begins with the most simple form 
of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, and leaves us 
without indication as to which of the following subjects (and so which 
gender or nuinher) is to define the predicate thus left temporarily 
indefinite,'^ Thus inflexions are omitted in — • 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine. Is 2^" n^’1 

and bmced down shall be the loftiness of man) 9^®, 14”, 28’^ 47“; 
1825"^ (see note i below); i K 8^^^, 22®®, 2 K 3“ Jer 51''®, Ecj"; 
with a following plural masc., Is 13^ b'^X and there shall cry 
ivolves, &o.; Ju 20'*®, i S i", 4“ 28 24^®, i Kt3“, Jersi''^ 

'h 124®, Est 9^ (see note 1 below) ; Gn b“lkb fei there be lights ; 
with a folloAVing plural feminine, Dt 32®®, i Is S®, Jer^3'^ 

Mi 2®, ^1^ 57^; before collectives and mixed subjects, e, g. Gn 12'-®, 13®, 
30'*®, 32“, &c.; before a following dual, Is 44^®, ^ 73^ (where, however, 
with the LXX should be read). 

Eem. I. Tlio iiistanees in which a preceding predicate appears in thcp 
plural masculine before a plural (or collective singiilai’I feminine of persons' 
(Ju 21^5, 1 K ii 3 of animals (Gn 30®® where however may refer specially 

to male animals) or of things (Lv 26®®, Jer 13®®, Ho 14^ ^ i6h Jl> 3®^ Ob 6®), 
or before a dual (2 S 4b Zp 3^®, 2 Ch 15^) are to he explained not on the 
•analogy of the examples under 0, but from a dislike of using tlie 3rdplur. 
fern, impen-f., for this is the only form corieerned in the above examples (cf., 
however, K'a Tin instead of '')nb) ; cf. the examples of a following jireclicato 

in the 3rd plur. masc., instead of the fern., under t and m, and on an analogous 
phenomenon in the imperative, see §110 fc, 

2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb fl'n, when used as a ^ 
copula, frequently I'emains iminflected before the subject ; cf. Gn 3c,®, 


^ Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a pei-sonal subject, as 
X S 25®'' (but nS''3n should probably be read, as in verse 35) ; Est 9®® (before 
.a plur. masc.). Such examples as Jb 42®® are to be explained according to 
■■§ 'I21 a. ' 

® In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann, eine 
Fran, &e. 
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I)fc2is (according to the accents); 2223, Is 18S nX3 .W and a ripening 

grape the floiver decometh. 

y (b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e. g. 119’^" 
iipigM &\'Q thy judgements ] cf. verse 155.* — On the other hand, 
ia Vjtnaj? |X2f np thy servants are sJmj)herds, Gn is either an 
unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for 'p. 

S Rem. I. As soon ns a sentence which begins with an nninflected predicate 
is carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the 
subsequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, 
e.g. Gn Sl'ni . . « nni<p (see 0 above) ; Nu 9®, Ez 14I; ef. also Gn go®'* 
(seep above). , 

t 2. The dislike mentioned in p above, of using the feminine form (cf., 
further, § 144 a, with the sections of the Grammar I'eferi'ed to there, and 
below, under m), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several 
predicates only that which stands next to tho feminine substantive is inflected 
as feminine (cf. the treatment of several attributes following a feminine 
substantive, § 132 d) ; thus in Is 14® niijl, and afterwards “yiiy (but “I'liy is 
better taken as an infin. abs. == eadlando, reading DpH for Q'^H) ; .S3® 

P’lX mourneih, langiiisheth the land. Cf. Jer 4®°, and the examples 

(§ 47 7 c) where only the first of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing, 
fem. imperf. has the afformative *, Is 57®, Jer Ez 22^, 233® (iTHW after 
; on the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Ra 3^’’’V ef. 
§ no 7c.— Of a different kind ai-e instances like Lv 2^, 5^, 20®, wdiere 
permn (fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with tlie 
context) tlie sense of a masculine person. 

74 3. Tlie instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate 

aiipears to differ from that of the subject are due partly to manifest errors 
in the text, e.g. Gn 32® read with the Samaritan TGiin instead of nriHH • 
nTT) then follows correctly ; 182®® read with Wellhausen according to 
1®®, instead of ; i S 16^ read Ez 18®® instead of jSFl) read the 

plural as in verse 25 ; so also Ez 20'®® for to, 2 and in Jb 62®for flDB; in 
La 3^® read "lp33, and cf. in general, § ,7 d, note ; 1 Gh 2"^® read ; 
in 101-48®® also the text is certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to 
special reasons. The anomalies in Is 49®®-,Tlo 14®, Pr i®® (after vb.)!), ii'® 
(after P3''5;), 63^ Pr 5®, io2®-32 iS®, 26®®, Jb 15® (all after D^nSib^), Pr ’3® (after 
''HiVP), i 102^®; Jt) i6®2 (after ni3*0, Dn ii« (read n'S'))), and perhaps Gu 20®'® 
are also to be explained (seep) from the dislike of the srdplur. fem. imperf. ; 
moreover, in Jer 44®®, Pr 26®® the plur. masc. even of a participle occurs 
instead of the jdur, fem,— In GnsiS^-iTn', after a plural subject, is explained 
as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate.® — In Gn 4® 

® This does not include such cases as Jb 24™, where £l3iy is lutlier to he 
explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118 M. J 

2 ND’’ probably an error for INy . The Masora on Lv Ii®* reckons fourteen 
instances of tin'' , whore we should expect the plural, 

® So also the pronoun X^in emphatically resuming the subject (see § 141 li) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos 13®* inbnj H®in > ♦ , TliiT' ’’ti’K 

the offerings qf the Lord, . . that is his inheiUmice in number and gender, Lv 
23®® Q®>-e ; Jer IQ®. 
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is a substantival participle (a liirker, a couchei-). In O-n 47^^ nfl'' remains 

undefined in gender (masc.); although the noun precedes for the sake of 
emphasis; so also in Gn 28^2^ Ex 12*®, aS’’-®®, Wu 9^^, 15®®, Jer 50^®, Ec 2'^ 

CS n'’n as if the sentence began afresh, and servants lorn in my house . . , ihere 
fell to my lot this possession also). In Jb 20®® may (unless tJiK is 

regarded as masculine, § 122 0) he taken impersonally, /ire, tciihoid its heing 
hlouni upon . — In Is 16® and Hb 3^'^ the predicate in the singular is explained 
from the collective character of (see h above) ; on the other hand, the 

masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in ip 87®, Pr 12®®, 29^®, 

Jb 87, 3618. 

§ 146 . Construction of Compound Buh^eds. 

1. When the subject is composed of a iiomen regens (in the construct et 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nonien regens, hut with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject.' 
Thus I S 2^ Q'l'aS mighty men is brolce/i, as if 

it were the mighty inert, icith their bow are brolcen ', Ex 26'-, Lv 13“, 

1 lv 1"“ (hut the text is clearly very coiTupt), 17'", Is 2“, 21'”, Zc 8'", 

Jb 15®', 21^'-, 29'“, 32" (C'l^ il*! equivalent to many years) ; 38'" ; with 
the predicate preceding, 2810°, unless it is to he explained according 
to § 145 k. 

Eem. I. The cases in whieli (voice, sound) with a following genitive I? 
stands at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, arc 
I'cally of a different kind. Tho ^ip is there to be taken as an exclamation, 

and the supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e.g. Gn 410 ffic 
mice of thy brother's blood, which criefh (prop, as one crying) . , . \~liarh! thy brother's 
blood is crying, &c. ; Is 13^, 66®. In Is 32* an independent verbal-clause follows 
tlio exclamation the voice of thy imtchmen ! ; in Jer to®® and Ct 2® an iudependtuit 

noun-clause ; in Is 40® J^pp ^ip the voice of one that crieth! i.o. hark ! there is one 
crying is followed immediately by direct speech ; in Mi 6® ^ip hark ! may bo 
used disconnectedly (ef, the almost adverbial use of ^^p in § 144 m) and nin) 
be taken as the subject to {flpb 

2, When the substantive ^3 (“^3) entirety is used in connexion with a C 
genitive as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender 
and number with the genitive, since ^3 is equivalent in sense to an attribute 
(whole, all) of the genitive; hence, e.g. with the predicate preceding, Gn 3® 
D*1N 'D' v3 and all the days of Adam were, &c. (in 5®®, 9® 'np; but the 
Samaritan reads ITl'si hei-e also) ; Ex 15^® ; with the predicate following, 

\p 130®, &e. Exceptions are, e.g. Lv 1774 ef § Jos 8®®, Is 647®, Pr 16®, 

Ma 37. On tho other hand, in such cases as Ex 12^® the agreement of tho 


7 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may 
be merely due to juxtaposition. 
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predicate with ”^3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, 
kI? being equivalent to t/ie witoie of woj-fe (is forbidden). 


cl 2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
connected iisually 

(a) The pi'edicate following is put in the plural, e.g. Gn 8^^ seed 
time and harvest, and cold a^id Jieat . . , shall not cease i^^); 

after subjects of different genders it is in the masculine (as the^nor 
gender, cf. §132 d), e. g. Gn 18" E 3 '’ 3 j?| Cin'ias Abraham and Sarah 
were oZ(i; Dt 28'''^, I K 

e Eem. Eare exceptions are Pr 27* fOK' ointment and ferfime 

rejoice the heart, where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
|D|i (as in Is 51® with on the other hand, in Ex 21* (where 

subjects) it agrees with nS'KH as being the principal person ; 

in the compound sentence, Is 9^, it agrees with the feminine subject immedi- 
ately preceding^ 


./ (Z^) The predicate jorccccZmg two or more subjects may likewise be 

used in the plural (Gn 40’, Jb f'. See.) ; not infrequently, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as being the subject 
nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the singular masculine 
before several masculines singular in Gn 9®®, 21®®, 24®®, 34®®, 

Ju 14®; before a masculine and a feminine singular, e.g. Gn 3®, 24®® 
tJmi said her brother and her mother ; 33' ; before a masculine 

singular and a plural, e.g. Gn 7^ ddoah went in, and 

Ms sons, &c.; Gn 8'® (where feminines plural also follow) ; 44^"’, Ex 15*, 
2 S 5"^; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 S 12”. 

If Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines 
singular, e. g. Gn 31^* nNb] ip 3 \ ihen answered liachel and Leah 
before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gn 24®^; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Nui2^ 

then spake Aliriam and Aaron', Ju5®; before a feminine 
singular and a masculine plural, e. g, Gn 33^ (cf., on the other hand, 
'k 1 5 * dissolved are the earth atid all the mhahitanis 

thereof). The plural feminine occurs before a plural feminine and 
a plural masculine in Am 8^®.~In Jer 44®® for read QiRK 

Ci''&’ 3 n with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

Ji (c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural ; cf. Gn 21®-, 24®^, 
33^ &C-, and § 145 a. 

^ Similarly with a mixed objeefc, Qn he put ... Leah and her children 
ft/fer; agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 14:7. Incomplete Sentences. 

1. Sentences are called incomplete, in wliicli either the subject or 
the predicate or both must in some way he supplied from the context.* 
Besides the instances enumerated in § ii6 s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152 u, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by nsn (see h below), and also a number of exclama- 
tions of the most varied kinds (see c below). 

Eem. Incomplete sentences are very common in Chronicles, but are 
mostly due to the bad condition of the text; cf. Driver, /Hhof?/’, p. 537, 

no. 27. Thus in 2 Ch 11“^^ restore with the LXX, before ii'StpnS ; in 
35^1 add with the LXX, after dj>'n and read D'lS for IT'S ; in 2 Oh 19® 

and 28^^ the pronoun is wanted as subject, and in 3c® the predicate 
si’ff ; cf. also the unusual expressions in i Ch 9^2 (Ezr 3^), i Ch i^je icm 
not presently, 2 Ch 15®, iS^. 

2. The demonstrative particle ID, en^ ecce may he used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105 6) before complete noun- 
or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gn 28*“ 'Six nsni and, behold/ I am tvith 
thee’, 37^, 48'**, Ex 3’^, 34“ or may take the pronoun, which would 
he the natiu’ai subject of a noun-clause, in the form of a suf&x, see 
§ 100 0. Whether these suffixes are to he regarded as in the accusative 
has been shown to be doubtful in § loo yj. However, in the case of 
nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic demonstrative particle 
’inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) is significant.^ If nan 
with a suffix and a following adjective or participle (see the examples 
in § 116 p and q) forms a noun-clause, the subject proper, to which 
nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly speaking, be supplied again 
before the predicate.^ Sometimes, however, the pronoun referring to 
the subject is wanting, and the simple nan takes the place of the 

. 1 This does not apply to such cases as Gn 33**, w'here an infinitive with 
b appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question being 
presupposed as a main clause; cf. also Gn 26b where must again toe 
supplied after 

® On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to bo 
regarded as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew doe.s 
not po.ssess case-terminations (as the Arabic does, and use.s the aecus.Ttive 
necessarily after h’?zna), it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives 
following nan were felt to be accusatives. 

2 TJiat these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. niO in 
DD ’^an Gn 20®) cannot bo taken as a second accusative (as it were nxc 
ie moriturnni), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after 'mmi w'ith 
an accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominaHve, 
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subject and copula (as Gn i8® nsn behold she is in the tent', 42®), 
or there is no indication whatever of the predicatej so that the 
sentence is limited to nsn with the suffix, as in the frequent use of 
"Bn, ' 32 n here am I, in answer to an address. Elsewhere a substantive 
follows nan (or |n Gn i i”, Jb 31®), and nan then includes the meaning 
of a deHionstrative pronoun and the copula, e. g. Gn 22^ Wn nan 
here is the fire and the wood, See.) 12’® behold thou hast 
wife I Ex 24®; with reference to the past, e. g. Am 7^ '31 nani, 
and lo, it was the latter growth, &c. By a very pregnant consti'uction 
the simple nan is used as the equivalent of a sentence in Jb 9^“, lo, 
here am II 

C 3 . Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speakei’, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are— (a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to he 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Ju a sword for the Lord and 
for Gideon/ (verse 18 without 31 ^n); 2 S 20^ and 2 Ch 10'® (cf. also 

1 K 2 2®®) every man to his tents, 0 Israel / (i. e. let every man go to or 
remain in his tent) ; without i K 12’® ; moreover, Is i®®, 13'* (on 
the exclamatory equivalent to haerh / cf. § 146 h) 28^“, 29^® 
(Q 33 an 0 ymr perversity / i. e. how great it is !) ; J er 49^® (if 

be equivalent io terror he upon thee /) ', Jo 4'VMal nan 

behold tohat a loeariness /) ', Jb 22®® ; perhaps also Gn 49' tD§ 
a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to supply 
a subject HFlK {thou wast).—{b) With suppression of the sulqect, Ju 4®®, 
cf. § 152 k' Jb 15®® sCi. is bread? — (c) With suppression of 

both subject and predicate, Ju 7^* (see above); i K 12*® (see above) ; 

2 K p®’’ ink da Mm also / explained immediately afterwards by insn 

smite him/ Ho ^ after thee, Benjamin / sc. is the enemy (differently 
in Ju s''*) ; 6 ‘^, 90'®, Hb 2® 'niTny ; \j/' 74® nD“ny. — On and if not 

(unles.s a!?] is to be read), 2 S 13“ 2 K 5®^, see § 159 dd. 

cl Ecm. I. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations 
introrluced by interjections rink, 'it?, ''in, DH G ef. § 105. After tlie first 
two the object of the threat or ■mprecaiion follow's regularly %vith (cf. vae tihi) 
or or e.g. woe nnto iis! 1 S .j.®, Is 6*^ ; ef. also Dl*'^ rinN alas for 

the day ! Jo 1^' ; on the other hand, tlie object of cominiseratmi (after ’•in) fol- 
low's mostly in tho vocative, or rather in the accusative of exclamation (cf. -vae te 
in Plautus) ; so in lamentation for the dead, Tifc? '*in alas, my hrothor ! i K 13®®, 


‘ We do not consider here tho cases in which these iuterjoctions (e. g. DH 
Ju id®, Am 6'®) stand quite disconnectedly (.so always nx and TlNn), 
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Jer 22I®; K£Dh '’iil Mil ah, sinful nation ! la 58-ii-i8.20.22 Uieythat 
For DO cf, Hb 220 , Zp i7, Zc 2‘7 



2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner t? 
may perhaps occur in and DtT^ai ^ ns’', for DH^ D;;T tJmj have hands, 

c%c. ; ef. verses 5 and 6 Dni^TlSi, &c. Perhaps also Gn 22^*, and 

, f . V T iv 7 . . , ■*■ s “ r , ■ , 

ivni Ee are to be regarded in the same way, but hardly ODKiia Nu 12°; 
cf. § 128 d above. - • > - 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§148. ExcMmations. 

The originally inteiTogative HD is used to introduce exclamations a 
of wonder or indignation =0 /iota / or ridicule, to/iy / Tioia ! sometimes 
strengthened hy n? or flNt according to § 136 c. — Astonishment or 
indignation at something which has happened is introduced by 
(likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect ; the indignant 
refusal of a demand by T|'t< (but also by HD Jb 31^) with the imperfect; 
an exclamation of lamentation by less frequently in 
Jo I by HD . 

Examples:-— 

HD (or "Tip with a following JDage^, see § 37) expressing admiration (or 5 
astonishment) before verbahclauses, e.g, Gn 27*<' (njynp) ; 38-®, Nu 24® {how 
goodly are . V' 21^5 Ct 7®; befoi’e the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. 

Gn 28I1, if/ ; mockingly before the verb, 286“® {Mw glorious was , . . 1) ; 
Jer 22®8j Jb 36®''' 5 indignantly, G;n 3^® nwTjp ; 4^°, 20®, 31^8 what hast than 
done ! 

II'K with the perfect, e.g. Gn 26®,^ 73i®;inseQi’nful exclamation. Is 14'*-’^®; 
in a lament (usually 2 S ■with the imperfect, in a reproachful 

question, Gn 39®, 44®, if iib 137^ ; in a mocking imitation of lament, Mi 2“*, 

nD'K with the perfect, Is i"^, La ; with the imperfect, La 2^, 4^. 

Eem. I. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears C 
also in the interrogative personal pronoun 'D in such eases as Mi 7^® 
who is a God like unto thee? o,nd so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial ; similarly in the use of an interrogative 
.sentence to express a wish, see §§ 150 d, 151 a. . ■* 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion d 
of a corroborative 'I) rerily, surely, before the predicate, 6 h iS®® ; cf. 33^^ 

Is 7®, and the analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 
■§'I 5.9 86- ; 


§ 149 . Sentences uMcJi ecepress mi Oath or Asseveratum. 

The particle BK, in the sense of ceriainly and (x^arely (t 

On 22’“) in the sense of are used to introduce promises or 

threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as nin'”‘'n, 
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'' 3 ^* 'n, 'WSfaK^I ' 3 , &c.j as well as aftei' imprecations, see 
below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 182^“ 2 S 20^**, Jb 27" 
after far he it from me, but mostly without any introductory 

formula. 

5 Eem. No eei-tain explanation of these particles has yet been given. 
According to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the 
suppression of an imprecation upon oneself, e.g, the Lord do so unto mo, if I do 
it equivalent to I certainly will not do it; then naturally properly if 

I do it not equivalent to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to undei’- 
stand such self-imprecations, put into the mouth of God, as in Dt 
Is 14^'^, 22^^, Jer 22®, Ez 3®, 35®, f 95^^ Possibly, howevei*, the consciousness 
of the real meaning of the formula was lost at an G.arly period, and 
simply came to express verily, OK verihj not.— -In i S 25^2, -where, in.stead of 
a self-imprecation, a curse is pronounced upon others, read Ifllb with the 

LXXforin'^b- 

Examples ^ ■ 

Q (a) The particles DK and used after the utterance of an oath .and 

after formulae of swearing, e, g. 2 S (see note on a) ''n'j niny'n 

nin as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul Imth, I loill not do this 

ihiny; 1 S 14'^®, 2 K 5^® (after nini 'H j in i S 14®® and 29®/i“'n is followed by 
a simple > 5 ) ; Ct a’, 3® (after I adjure you) ; cf. also Gn 14®®, 21*®, 

26®®; : spoken by God, Bt 1®^ S 1 8 3^*, 95^^ ; similaxdy Gn 24.37 f. . 

spoken by God, Is 14®*, where occurs first with the perfect in the 

sense of a prophetic perfect, § 106 n, but in the parallel claitso with the 
imperfect ; Jer 22® ; in Gn 31® the negative oath introduced by pK'DK, 
is immediately afterwards continued by with the imperfect.— 
In Ez 34®® the threat introduced in verse 8 by is, after a long 

parenthesis, resumed with ■'JJn. 

^ (h) DX and l??b"PX after formulae of cursing, e.g. i S 3^’’ 113 

'i) "I3T : yi‘'pi?' :hbv &r6x : God do so to thee, and more also ! thou 

. Shalt not hide anylMng from me, &:c. i ef. i S 2522. On tl)e other hand, 73 follows 
the curse, in i S 14^^ ^ E 2®® (here with a perfect), and in 2 S 3®® dX *' 3 ; in 
1 S 25®^ the preceding ■'3 is repeated before dX; in i S 20®® the purport of 
the asseveration is repeated (after the insertion of a conditional sentence) in 
the perfect consecutive. 

g (c) DX and li 4 i 3 “dX as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Ju 5® (3?D 
Pi npbl nX' 1 |'~dX truly, there ivas not a shield and spear seen, &c. ; Is 2 27^, Jb C®® 
(in the middle of the sentence) ; after nb'’^n alsit, 2 S 20®® ; X^“dX 

with the imperf. Is 5®, with the perfect, Jb 3 2®®, 


1 Also combined 'ni nin)"''n i S 20®, 25®® as the Lord lixeth, and as thy 

soul (i.e. thou) liveth ! (Also in 2 S 1 1“ read niiT'”‘'n instead of the impossible 
^^_n). Oa 'n and 'n in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord, &c.), cf. 
§ 93 aa, note. 
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§150. InteTrogative Sentences. 

H. G-. Mitchell, ‘The omission of the interrogative particle,’ irx Old Test- 
and Sem. Studies in memory ofW. B. Harper, Chicago, 1907, i, 113 ^. 

I . A question need not necessaidly he introduced by a special fZ 

interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently * the natural emphasis 
upon the words is of itself sufficient to indicate an interrogative 
sentence as such; cf. Gn 27'^^ '*33 HT thou art my son SIsau ? 

(but cf. note i below) Gn i8’\ Ex 33’^ ('■’ ’’JS) ; i S 1 

Saul shall reign over us ? 1 S 22^, 2 S 16'^, i8-“ “iy|b is it 

well with the young man ? (but cf. note 1) ; i S 16* i E Is 28“ 
Ho 4’®, Zc 8® [should it also be marvellous in mine eyes ?) ; Pr 5^®. So 
especially, when the inteiTOgative chmse is connected with a px-eceding 
sentence by ], e, g. Jn 4^^ and I should not have pity ? 

Ex 8®* toill they not stone %is? Ju 14'®, i S 20®, 24®®, 25”, 2 S ri*\ 
15"®, Is 3V", 44^®^ Jer 25®®, 45®, 49®yEz 20®^, Jb 2^®, io“; or when (as 
in some of the examples just given) it is negative (with for 
nonne ?), 2 K 5^® (but cf. ixote i), Ea 3®^. 

Rem. The statement formerly made hero that the interrogative particle is b 
omitted especially before gutturals, cannot be maintained in view of 
Mitchell’s statistics (op. cit. p. I23f.). The supposed considerations of 
euphony are quite dispro%'ed by the iiS cases in which H or H occurs before 
a guttural. - v 

2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by lie C 
interrogative il (H ; as to its form, cf. § loo 7 c-n), ne? numl the 
disjunctive question by D. (nww ? utrum ?) in the first clause, and ^ 
(also DXl, less frequently i!?^) an? in the second, e.g, i K 22“ » < ♦ 71.^50 

^ Mitchell (op. oit.) I’estricts the number of instances to 39, of which he 
attributes 12 (or 17) to corruption of the text. Thus in G-n 27^* he would 
I'ead, with the Samaritan, riJ^XrT as in verse 21, in i S 16^ oWn, in 2 S iS®* 
as in verse 32 ; similarly he would read the interrogative particle in 

2 K 5^®, Ez 1 1®, Jb 40® 41^ ; i S 30®, 2 K 9^®, Ez ii^®, 17“. 

® But in I S 27^® instead of (which according to the usual explanation 
•would expect a negative answei-) read either (''D"^J?) with the EXX, 

or better, (n 3 X) usMiker? with the Targum. In 282.3® read 'IfDn 
with Wellhausen. 

® Quite exceptional is the use of the particle psj! (common in 

Aramaic) in i S 21® (’’N'l mm. esthic? The text is, however, undoubtedly 

corrupt ; according to Wellhausen, Text der BUcher Sam., the LXS express the 
reading H.Xqi hut cf. the full disettssipu of the passage by KtSnig, ZATV. 

xviii. 239 if.— The above does not apply to interx-ogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with 
DD what? such as ilfea tiow many^Hl^h why?, (see § 102 k), why ? (§ 99 e), 
or by q'N, n3^ Aota? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of 
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1 ox shall ive go . . . or shall we forbear ? Cf. also where 1 
whither? whither, and S. Bartli, tSgwaGhiciss. Untermchungen, 
i. 13 £ 

d The particular uses are as follows — 

(a) The particle H stands iJrimaiuly before the simple question^ when the 
questioner is wholly Uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be 
used either before iioun-clauses, e.g. Gin 43^ m 03 ^ niPn 

is your father yet aim? have ye airother brother? for Gin 24'“*®, 18 9^^; 

for ‘'311 is if that? Jb 6“®; for "tiil ’’SH is there yet? 289^ (but in 2 8 23^® for 
'Sn read iSH with i Oh 11®®) ; for ('Nn is there not? i K 22^, &c. ; or before 
verbal -clauses, e. g. Jba® hast iJmx considered RWH) my servant Job? 

In other cases n is used before questions, to which, from their tone 

and contents, a negative answer is expected, e.g. Jb 14^* if a man die, HWH 
shall he indeed live again ? Sometimes a question is so used only as a rhetorical 
form instead of a negative assertion, or of a surpi-ised or indignant refusal,® 
e.g. 2 8 7® ri ^3 nn^n shatt thou buHd me an house? (in the parallel 

passage i Oh 17* ''31 nWN thou shall not, ka .) ; Gn 4® ’’HK am I my 

brother' s keeper ? ef. 2 K 5'^, and the two passages where H is used before the 
infinitive (constr. Jb 34^®, absol. Jb 40® ; on both, see § 113 ee, Avith the note). 
— On the other hand, in i K i6®i for i?jp 3 n (after 'n)1) read Si? 3 n. 

C Eem. I. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the nse of the 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves mex’oly to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known 
to the hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gn 3^^ surely 
thou hast eaten ; Gn 27®® 'SH prop, is it so that one names ? &c., i, e. of a truth 
he is rightly named, Jacob] Gn 29®® verily thou art my brother) Dt ii®°, Ju 4®, 
18 2®'^! did indeed, &c. ; 20®^, i K 22® ye knoic surely . . . ; Mi 3^ Jb 20*. — 
In I 8 23^® (cf. Ip 54®) a surprising communication is introduced in this way 
(by in order to sIioav it to be absolutely true, and in Am 9® a concession 
is expressed by f have, it is true, &c. Hnally, we may Include tbe 

formula of quotation n 3 in 3 N'n Jos lo^® or S'llinS Dn"^^n 

to surely it is, they are written (the latter in i K 14®®, and very often 
elsewhere in the books of Kings and Chi’onicles), synonymous with the 
simple formula of assertion n 3 in 3 nsn 2 8 i®®, and £ 3 |n i K 14I®, 

2 K 15^1, 2 Ch 277, 32®®. 

Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by which 

really contain an affii-mation and are used to state the reason for a i-equest or 
Avaiaiing, e.g. 2 S 2®® turn thee aside . . , wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 
i. e. otherwise I will (or must) smite, &c. ; cf. i S 19^®, and Di-iver on the passage ; 
2 Oh also Gn27«®, Ex 32I® (Jo ai®, \p 7g», 1 1 5®) ; Gt 1®, Ec 5®, 7”, DnGO. 


pronouns and adverbs into interrogative wox’ds by means of a prefixed ''S, see 
.the 'Lexicon. : 

^ On the use of the »npe?/ecUn deliberative questions, see § 107 t) on the 
pej/eetaw cora/idenfo'afi in, intex-rogative sentences, see § 106 n. 

® Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative TID in the sense of a 

■ ■ .■ ■ ■ T ■ . . 

reproachful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Ct S'* x^hy 

should ye stir up? i.e. pray, stir n<yt up. y ctf&lm Jh ) B § 148. 
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2. Tlie rai’e eases in which a question is introduced by (as some- 
times in Latin by an? is ii?) are really due to the suppression of the first 
member of a double qtiestion ; thus I K 127, Is 29!®, Jb 612, 59^3, 

(6) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DK— H {ntnm — an?) g 
or sometimes by DKl 0, e, g. Jo i®, Jb ai^ (even with H repeated after DKI 
in a question_ which implies disbelief, Gn ifi’). In Jb 34” 408 special 
emphasis is given to the first member by prop, is it ewn? The second 
member is introduced by or in 2 K 621, Jb ifis, 3822, 31S6 (Mai i* H i&4), in 
each case before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the 
combination ; ef. also Ju rSi9, Ec a« 

Double questions with (DNl) !35^~n nued not alwmys be mutually exclusive; h 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but 
cf. also e.g. Gn 37®) merely to repeat the same question in different words, 
and thu.s to express it more emphatically. So Jb 4!'^ shall mortal man dejnst 
hefore God? or (Q^) shall a man he pure before his Maher? 3 b 8®, 

22*. Is loi-'*, Jer 529, qjje second member may, therefore, just as well be 
connected by a simple I , e. g. Jb 1 31, 1 5’ % 381® i-22.s2.39 . gf_ ^iso ^ S*’* after HD ; 

Jb 211’'’- after n?33; or oven without a conjunction, Jb 811, 22^; after 
HD ih 144®. ' : 

(c) With regard to indimt questions® after verbs of inquiring, doubting. 1 
ezeamining,® &c., simple questions of this kind take either n ?.p/jet/i4.'r, Gn 

or DN Gn 15®, 2 K 1®, Ct 7I® ; even before a noun-clause, Jer 5I; in i S 20I® 
ilio indirect question is introduced by i. e. probably zf perchance. In 
disjunctives (toheiher — or) DK — H Nu is^^at the end (or -n Gn 24®!, 2721, 

3;®®, Ex 16^), and H — H Nu 131®, which is followed by dN— H; also “iX— H 
JCc 2I®. The foi-nmla '’d has an affirmative force, ic/io kmivs ivhcther . . . 

cDf, like the Latin nescio on, Est 4K 

In Jon the relative pronouns and owing to the following A* 
■'d^ have become also inteiwogative, /or w/iose cause ? 

(d) ni and (ef. § 136 c) immediately , after the interrogative serve to I 

give vividness to the question ; so also (for which iSN five times in Job) 
//ifo, now, Gn 27®® XbT loho then is he ? Ju 9®®, Is 19^ Jb I7®’'’ ; Idfc? 

1 dXI occui's in Pr 27®^ after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read f'S). Not less irregular is instead of dK in the 

second clause of Ju 14I®, hut the text can hardly be correct (cf. Moore, Jtvlges, 
New Yoi-k, 1S95, p. 337) ; in i S 23II the second ft introduces a fresh question 

which is only loosely connected with the first.— In Nu 17®® and in the third 
clause of Jb fii®, dStn is best taken -with Ewald in the sense of , since 
Db$ from its use in oaths (see above, § 149 fc) may simply mean verily not. 

® It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and 
indirect questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew’ mind to the 
same extent as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference 
liotweeu the two kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or 
in tense and position of the words (as :in English). Cf. also §137 c. 

® In Gn 43® the n after T^snh is explained from the fact that the latter, 
according to tho context, implies to give information upon a question. 

■* Also in Eo 3®i we should read nSilp and finTH (tvhethor—toheiher) instead 
of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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where then is . . . ? However, may also be placed at the eird of tlve entire 
question (Ex 33^®, Is 22*; also Ho 13W, since either ’’HK is a dialectical form 
of n*'X, or n-'K should be read instead of it) or at the beginning of the question 
proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gn 27®’'. ^ 

111 (®) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first 

of which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interro- 
gative word strictly speaking affects only the second ; thus Is 5'* after 
wherefore looked I., .and it brought forihl i.e. wherefore brought it forth, while 
I looked, &c. j Is 50^ j after n Na 32®, Jer S^, also Nu 16““ (read ; after 

Jos 22'“°; after n?3b" Is 5S®, 2 Ch 32^ j after Is 40^5. But H Jb 4- 
and' 4®^ are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion 
of a conditional clause. 

71 3. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, hy 

repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
■ person changed to the first, On 2 4®^ 27-V 29^^^ 13!^), On 29®, 

I S 23"^^, 26^^, I K 21'®, Jer s';*’', (On if it be so in the corrected 
text of 2 K 10*^, see § 159 diZ.) As a negative answer the simple 
is sometimes sufficient, as in On 19®, i K 3"^, &c.; cf. § 152 e ; and in 
Ju''4^ the simple equivalent to no ov no one. 

§151. Desiderative Serdmees. 

(I A wish may he expressed not only hy the simple imperfect (§ 107 n), 
cohortative (§ ro8, especially with 2!?1§ 108 c), jussive (§ 109; with 
N 3 § 109 5 ), imperative (§ 1 10 a), perfect consecutive (§ 1 12 aa) or hy 
a simple houh-clause (I ird r, note, and § 141(7) hut also in the 
following ways 

1. By exclamations in the form of clauses : ^ especially 

sentences with ’'?? followed hy the imperfect as being the mood of that 
which is still unfulfilled but possible, and hence also of that which is 
desired, e.g. 2 S 15’* idto maketh me jiidge ? i.e. 0 that 

1 7vere made judge! i S 20*°, 2 8 23*®. On the other hand, with 
the perfect (Gn 21”, Nu 23“ i S 26®, Is 53*, &c.) or participle (i/f 59®, 
Pr 24^3 &c.), rather expi'esses a rhetorical question, i.e. a denial, cf. 
§ 150 d. Especially frequent is the use of (iwop. %vho gives ?) to 
introduce ajl kinds of desiderative clauses (see under b). — In Mai i*® the 
de siderative clause proper is co-ordinated with an interrogative clau so, 

1 On the other hand, in Jb 9®* and 24®? is not prefixed to the 'JD, but 
appended to the conditional sentence; 

2 Of. the analogous senfenees after became, Is <551®, Jer 35W; after causal 

t S 26®® ; after ''3 Is 12^ ; likewise after 05 § 153 at the end ; after "|3 
E>t $>--» 25S, Jos 618, 2 S I2®S. 

® The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Hu 11^ who 
shall give m flesh to eat 1 i.e. 0 that we had flesh to eat ! 
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would that one were among you and would shut 
i 5 /«e cZoors, i. e. 0 that one would shut the doors ! 


Rem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible ,; 5 

e. g, tTu 9^® *1“!^^ n?n D]yn”jr)S who gives this pso2}le into my hand? equiva- 

lent to, 0 that this people were given into my hand! cf. ^ 55^. In these 
examples, however, is still equivalent to 0 had It and in numerous 

other instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, having 

become stereotyped as a mere desideinitive particle (utinam). Its construction 
is either — 

(a) With the accusatke (in accordance with its original meaning) of a sub- 

stantiv'e, Rt 28®’^ iconld that it were even! . . . morning ! Ju 9®®, ^ {{<5^)7 55 "^ ? 

with an accusative and a following infinitive, Jb ii® ; with two accusatives, 
Nu 11^®, Jer S^®; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex 16®, 2 S 19^ 

^j'nnri '* 3 ^ 'TOD woidd that I had died for thee (for cf. § 135/); of a participle, 

Jb 31®® ; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Jb 29® (with a following 3 ; bub 
Jer 9I with a following accusative is not simply equivalent 

properly iclio endows me with, &c. ; cf. § 117.iI). — With 
a still greater weakening of the original meaning is used with an 

adjective in Jb 14'* could a clean thing hut come out of an unclean! i.e. how can 
a clean thing come, &c. ; similarly in Jb 31*1 v?ho can find one that hath not been 
satisfied! 

(b) With a following perfect, Jb 23® (cf. § 1 20 c) j with a ijerfect consecutive, C 

Dt 5®® 0 that they had such an heart ! y 

(c) With a following imperfect, Jb 6®, 13®, 14'*® ; in Jb 19'® the imperfect is d 
twice added with Wdw (cf. a above, on Mai. 1®®). 

On the eoliortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, cf. § 108 /, 


2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles DX (^81°, 95^, 6 
139^®, Pr 24", I Ch 4’®; always with a following imperfect) and (for 
which in \j/ 119® we have 2 K 5^ from HK ah/ and 
both with a following imperfect) si, o si/ utinam/ is followed by 
the Imperfect, Gn 17’®, JbTr; by the jussive, Gn 30'*^ (rather con- 
cessive, equivalent to let it he so); by the perfect, as the expi’essiou of 
a wish that something might have haj)pened in past time (cf. § io6p), 
Nu 14" woidd that ive had died ; 2 o'* and Jos 7^ (both times 

= 1 ^.); on the other hand, 13 48^® and 63^“ (both times to express 
a wish that something expected in the futui’e may already have 
happened.' — On with the imperative (hy an anacoluthon) Gn 23”*® 

cf. § no e. On the perfect after Gn 40'*^ 2 K 5®, cf. § 106 n, 

note 2. 


^ Cf. a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
iionsequcncG of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, 0 if I had ! 

and the like ; e.g. Nu 22®® if there were a sword in my hand noio had 

I surely killed thee! 
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§ 162 . Negative Sentences. 

a 1 . Besides tbe use of rhetorical questions (§§ igo d, igi a),, incle- 
23endent sentences are made negative by the adverbs (Jb 6-^ where 
instead of the EHh. we must evidently read ; perhaps preserved 
as a substantive) = the Greek ou, (Jb 24"’ as a sub" 

stantive), W {it Is) not; not 2/et, not, 'DS?? (cf. § 90?^^) not. 
The forms i’?, not belong almost entirely to poetry.— With 

i-egard to and T?? the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely 
noun-clauses, see e) are regularly negatived by (besides its use as 
negativing single words ^), while 1'^ is used exclusively with noun- 
clauses (see the examples below). 

b The conjunctions “if and that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows 

(a) M!? (less freqxiently itiS), Hite oS, ovk, is used regulai’ly for the objective, 
imconditional negation, and lienee is usually connected with the perfect or 
imperfect (as indicative); on with the imperfect to express an uncon- 
ditional prohibition, see § 1070; on its use with the jussive, see § 109 d.— On 
for nomie, in interrogative sentences, cf. § 150 «. In connexion witli 
bijj ;“i?3 ( = «ni/), is used to exprep an a&soiafe negation, ntiUits, none whatever 

(cf. the French ne . . . personne, ne . , , rien), usually in the oi’der ^3 , , , 
e. g. On YV. VSD ye sliall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9^', 

Ex 10“ 3o“, Lv 7®, Dt 8®, Jer 13’, 32 ^'^ (”'^'^“^2 • • • nothing at all ; cf. the 
same statement in the form of a rhetorical question, Jer 32®’^) ; Pr 12^^ 


^ Especially in compounds, e.g. lit. a no-God (Germ. Ungott) who is 

indeed called a god, but is not really a god, Dt 32^1; verse 17, cf. 

Jer 2 Ch 13®; lit. ce noi-peojjZe (Germi Unmlk), T>b 32®’- ; ' 13 “J nS 

a nothing, Am )*y lit. mi-wood, Is xq^^> ; lit. not-man, 

superhuman (of God), Is 31*; Jer 22^®, ef. Ez 22™; 

disorder, Jb lo^®; DpE-tiJj not-violence, ; after b Jb 26®^- 
t'yNS helplessness, rtpSH insipieniia); oL also Is 55® np 3 b 6 /ir jr/ini is 
9 .insatisfying ; xp 4.P®, Jb 8^^, 15*2, i Ch 12®®.— In Eu 20® a construct state with 
several genitives is negatived by 6?^.— Also is used with an infinitive, 

Eu 35®® ; with an adjective, dpH Stb Mnwise, Dt 32®, Ho 13^® ; impius, 

'P 43 ^; and no# shoBg, Pr 30*"®^. unsuitably, 2 K 7® ; 

mt-good, IS65®, Ez 20®®, &c. ; ”\irid k!? mt-clean, 2 Ch 30^'^ ; with a parti- 
ciple, e.g. Jer 2® (imsoica) ; fi®, Ez 4^^ Zp 2^ 3®; the Masora, however, 
requires nnm in Is 54“, Hdlw in Jer 6®, nDOn in Ho i®, i.e. 

always 3rd sing. fern. perf. in pause — not comforled, &g., and conse- 
quently uot^^compounds, but either, relative clauses or (Is 54^^ Ho 1®, and 
especially 2®®) main clauses instead of pi-oper names.— On tlie above com- 
pounds generally, cf. the dissertation mentioned in § 81 d, note 2 ; on their 
use in sentences expressing a statey to convey attributive ideas, see u below. 
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and tumeth wo# away /or awj', 2 Oh 32’®; bat cf. also the 
inverted order, Ex 12^0 m manner of imrh sMll le done-, 

12^®, 15®®, 22®\ Lv 16^'’, Jb 33^®, Dn The meaning is different when. '53 
by being determinate is used in the sense of lohole, e. g. Nu 23’® 
t/iou s/j«Z{ no# see to>i ai#, but only a part. 

Analogous to ^3 . , ♦ is the use of ♦ ty'X Q-n 23®, &c., in verbal- 

clauses ill the sense of no one at all, ruit a single one. On ipb'pX nothing at all, 
see under p. 

Eem. I. The examples in which is used absolutely as a negative answer, C 

equivalent to certainly not ! no ! must be regarded as extremely short verbah 
clauses, e.g. Gn 19® (X^ according to the context for ’I’iDJ &e,) j 23^^, 42®®, 
Hag 2®®, Jb 23®, sometimes with a following '3 &m#, Gu 19® (see above); 

Jos 5^*, I K 3®®. 

2. The negation of nown-clauses by xb (as opposed to the regular negation d 
by pX) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation 
falls rather upon a particular word (cf. e.g. Ez 36®®), than upon the whole 
clause. In 2 S s®'* ni"fiDX"X^ thy hands were not hound, a participle is 
thus specially negatived by x !® ; cf. ^ 74®, where, however, X^ is separated 
from the participle by ? 3 nx, and Jb 12®. As a rule, noun-clauses with 

a pi'onominal subject are thus negatived by X^, Gn 20^®, Nu 35®® (Et 4^®, 19^) ; 

I S 15®®, 2 S 21®, Jer4®®, 22’’, Jb 28^'*, parallel with pX; generally with xb 

before a substantival predicate, e.g. Ex 4^® ' 33 X D '333 EJ^'X xb I am not a man 
of words; Am 5^®. — Noun-clauses with a substantival subject, Gn 29'’', NTu 23®®, 

Is 22®, 44®®, Hag 1®, \(/ 22®, Jb 9®®, iS®®, 21®, 22®®, 34®® (with 1 of the ai)odosis) ; 

41® ; in Jb 9®® even CJ-'j non est is used instead of px. — In Pr 18® X^J is used 
before an adjectival predicate ; in i S 20®® (where a preceding noun-clause is 
negatived by ‘•PlijS) read^b with the LXX, for "liHD xi®. On X ^5 for px 
in circumstantial claxises to express attributive ideas, see below. 

3. As a rule xi 5 stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is C 
sep.arated from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word 
which follows it) ; thus Jb 22®, Ee io®° before the object and verb ; Nu 16®'® 
before the subject and verb ; Dt S®, 2 S 3®^, if/ 49®®, 103®®, Jb 13®®, 34®® before 

a complementary adjunct. In Dt 32® xb according to the accentuation even 
stands at the end of the clause (they offend him not) ; but undoubtedly 
are to be taken together.— -On the position of X^) with the infinitive absolute, 
see §11313.' , 

(&) “PX is iised like j2?7 and ne to express a subjective arid cortditional negation, jT 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109 cand e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On “^X with the 
imperfect, see § 107 p; with the cohortative, see § 108 c; on 2 K 6®®', 
see § 109 h. 

Eem. I. "^JX (like X^, see note on a above) may he used to form a compounder 
word, as in Pr 12®® ni!D“^X not-death (immortality) ; though all the earl y 
versions read n)D”^X . The instances in which ^X appears to stand absolutely, 
equivalent to no, certainly not (like pi} for /a) jh/yrai), e. g. Eu i®® |px nay, 
my daughters, md Qn 19^®, 33’® (X 5 “^X), are also due (see under c) to extreme 
shortening of a full clause (in 2 S 13®® such a clause is repeated immediately 
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afterwards) ; thus in 2 S Is 62^,^ ^ 3 ® ’’• 7 ^ is evidently to he supplied, and 
in Jo 2^®, Am 5^*, Pr S“ the corresponding jussive from the preceding 
imperatives, in Pr 17^2 from the preceding infinitive absolute. 

}l 2. like regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is 64®, 
Jer 1,0^^ 15^^ ^ 6 \ 38^ before another strongly emphasized member of the 
sentence.! 

i (®) construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted con- 
nective form, cf. for § 97 d) of nm-exislence (as also the absolute 
state, see below) is the negative of ^'2 existence ; cf. e.g. Gn with Neh 5®. 
As Qie, she, it is, ivas, &c.) includes the idea of Uing in all tenses, so pK 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence— 

(i) The absolute state pK, with an evident transition to the meaning of 
a verbal predicate, fitere does not eajist, always /oiioios the word negatived, e.g. 
Is 37® (2 K 19®) rnb^ strength does not exist to bring forth', Gn 2® 

p§l was Moi present ; Ex 17'’' or is he not? after is he ... ? (of. 

Nu 13^®) ; Lv 26®!, Nu 20®, Ju 4®® (pi^ no). In i 8 9^ and 10^* p_K is used in 
reference to a plural; i K iS^®, Is 41!’^, 45®'-, 59!!, Mi 7'^,^Pr 13*, 25“, Jb 3® 
p^l and let there be none, let none come! Eg 3’®. — Of. finally pK"bt;? if it be not so, 
Gn 30!, Ex 32®®, Ju 9!®, 2 K 2®®. -—Quite anomalous is p^ Jb 35®® befoi’e a 
perfect as an emphatic negation ; the text, however, can hardly be correct. 

I (2) The construct state pK stands in its natural position immediately before 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of 
the sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the 
very numerous instances in which pK is joined to a participle, e.g. i S 26’® 

P'pD p^l ptjT and there teas not otie seeing, &c., i.e. and no man 

saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially pNl with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, sucli as Is 5®® pX 1 
and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i.e. without any one's 
delivering it; if 7®, &c. ; Lv 26® &c., I'lnp pKl without any one's making you 
afraid ; cf. § 141 e. px is used as the negation of an entire noun-clause, e.g. 
in Gn 39®®, Ku i4« baBQpa bin) px die Lord is not among you ; Gn 37®® flD'l''“pX 
Joseph icas nat in the pit. 

VI (3) "When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is 
joined as a suliix to p^, according to § 100 0, e. g. I am not, teas not, shall 
not he-, rjpp, fern. 'i|pK, thou art not, &e. ; fern. HlS'K iifi, she is not, &c. ; 

also absolutely, Gn 42®® he is (5®^ he was) no longer alive ; t 33 '’X they are not, kc. 

When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows .sgain (see 1 ) in the 
form of a participle, since p^ always introduces a noun-clause, e.g. Ex 5®® 

jnb ‘’SSpX I todZ Mof yire ; 8!'^, Dt 1®®. 

n Eem. In Neh 4®! p^ for is due to its being co-ordinate with throe 
other (substantival) .subjects ; those are again expressly summed up in 
* 13 n 3 N“pt<. — In Hag 2®® 027 ^ pi’onomiiial complement of px appears 


! In Jer 51® the pointing “!?X occurs twice instead of and is thus, in 
the opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but 
undoubtedly we should read 
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to follow with the sign of the accusative ; ^ but most probably we should read 
with the LXX D 33 ^ for Q 5 n^. 

(4) The fact that pX (like always includes the idea of a verb (is not, 0 
rvas not, &e.) led finally to such a pi-edominance of the verbal element, that 
the original chai-acter of as a construct state (but cf. i above) was 
forgotten, and accordingly it is very frequently sepai’ated from its noun 
(substantive or participle) ; especially so by the insei-tion of shorter* words 

(of the nature of enclitics), e. g. ^3 Is i®, Lv Gn ii^®, 03 f 

lu Ex 12^0; but cf. also ip 5“, 6®, 32”, and used absolutely in 
Ex 2 2“, I K S^j Eu 4“*. — Hence, finally, even the transposition of pN and its 
noun became possible, e.g. Gn 40® and 41^^ pX and an irdorpreter 
time is not of it ; Gn 471®, Ju 14®, 1 S 21^, Is Jer 30!®, Hb 2^®, Pr 
= neve sint •, cf. 7 .: above, on Jb 3®); 30” — In Gn 19®^, Ex 5'® px is placed' 
between the subject and predicate. 

Eem. I. Like or Np , , , ^53 (see b above) so also ^3 P^j^ 

expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Ec 1® {jiiri “^3 pK (here is no new thmg, &c. ; 

2 S 12®, Dn (cf. also HD'KD P^ (here is nothing, i K Ec 6^®} ; as also 
pN . ♦ . “I?! Hb 2W; of. pN Ju i4«, 

2. Undoubtedly akin to pK in oi-igin is the negative syllable iK occurring 
in the two compounds *1133 'K (as a proper name, 184®^; Baer ‘li 33 “''X) and 
not innocent, Jb 22®®; but the proper name 31311 ''^ is doubtful, and the 

fein, i 53 pK very doubtful. In Etbiopic this 'K is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 

(d) D 3 D not yet, when I'eferring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107 c), 
with the imperfect, Gn 2® DHO ♦ ♦ ♦ !?3 «0He . , . yet; see & and p above; 
Gn 19^, 24'*®, Jos 2®, I S 5®; with the imperfect in the sense of a present, 
Ex lo’’’ y*!!! tnhn knoicest thou not yei? Ex 9®®; but cf. Gn 24I®, and D 3 t 33 
with the perfect in ^ 90® (but see § 107 c), Pr S®®. 

(e) D 3 ^ (prop, a substantive, cessation) no longer, including the verbal idea >? 
of existing, cf. Dt 32®®, Is 45®-^'^, 46® ; used absolutely, Am 6^® in the question 

3 iy ClSKH is there none left? &c., 2 S 9® ; frequently also in the sense of 
non nisi; with p.aragogic (§ 90 ?h) ''DQ^ Is 47®-'® Zp 2’® 3 iy '’D 3 N 1 '';3K 
1 Siin, and there is none else. 

if) ilS,® in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, = ^ 

is used with the imperfect, e. g. Is 26^^, 33®®-'-® (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect) I Ho 7®, Y' 49^®, Pr 10®® (but Is 14®^ before the jussive, ; 

before an adjective, Pr 24®®; before a preposition, ^16®, Pr 23®. 

(g) ■'bs with a perfect, Gn 31®®, Is 14® ; with an imperfect, Jb qi’®; to 
negative a participle, Ho 7®, xf/ 19*^; to negative an adjective, 2 S i®b 

( 7 «) to negative an adjective, i S 20®®; on ''F !^3 Ezis®, see a;; on 


1 According to Be Lagarde, Novae psalkrii graeci editionls specimen, p. 26, 
Jp 3® is also an accusative after p^. 

® Evidently from 3^3 to iraste away, from which stem also '’[53 and 3^3 
(whence § 90 Wi), originally substantives, are formed. 

li" , 
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'nijnS as the regular negative 'vvitli the infinitive eonstruet, see § 114 s ; 
on as a conjunction, see x below. 

On biS' as a negative particle in oaths wot), see § 149 c above. 

11 Eem. on fK, '’^ 21 . To the category of negative sentences belongs also 
the oi'pression of negative attributes by means of is'!?, mi (both so used 
almost exclusively in poetic language) or with a following substantive, 
mostly in the simifiest form of circumstantial clause ; e.g. 2 S 23^ 
niHy a morning when there are not clouds, i. e. a cloudless morning ; ef. Jb 
26®^, 38"® lohare no man is, i. e. mimhabikd) ; i Ch K 1 ? 

childless j so also ’’Sd e. g. Jb 24^® and pK e. g. ijj 88® I am CIS a man 
there is not hblp, i.e. like a helpless man ; Is 9® endless; 47^, Ho 7^^ ; 

”l£DP“|''X countless, Ct 6®, &c., but usually 104-®, &c.) like a proper circum- 
stantial clause (cf. §141 e) connected by Tf'tt?a, “liSpp”)''is 1 .— Less frequently 
such periphrases take tlie form of relative clauses (cf. § 155 e), e. g. Jb 30’® 
“ll'y they /or whom there is no Mpor, i.e. tho helpless (but pi-obably “Ijjj 
is only an intrusion from 29’-“, and we should read “IXjj wUhotit any one's 
restraining them : in ag^'^ translate tJje/atterfess awd Mm that had none to help him ; 
in tp 72^® "'ypKI is used iu the same sense) ; Hb with pK Is 45® thy work 

is that of a man loho hath no Imnds; Zc g’-i out of the waterless pitf 

V How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by tlie language 
simply as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as 
also relative clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with 
real adjectives, Jo 1®, ^ 72^®, Jb 29^® ; cf. also Is 59^®, where d)J'’}l"pK 3 is 
parallel with d''"}'!JJ 3 ; partly fi-om their being introduced by the sign of the 
dative b, e. g. Is 40^®' ( = and to the powerless ) ; Jb 2 6® “'®, Neh S'*®. 

*W ('*) “|Q lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or 
precaution, hence especially after such ideas as fearing, (In 32'*®, &c. (cf. 
SelSai pg, xereor ne), taking heed, frequently after ^ G-n 24®, 31®'*, &c., 

taking care, 2 K lo®®, &c. Not infrequently the idea on which depends, 
is only virtually contained in the main clause, e.g. Gu 19®® I cannot escape .'o 
the mountain (because I am afraid), H^'lp lest some evil overtake me ; 

Gn 26®, 38*^ ; also in Gn 44®* from the rhetorical question how shall I . . .v 
we must understand I cannot, governing fd. This is especially the case after 
an appeal to do or not to do an action by which something may be pre- 
vented (in which ease "[3 is sinqily equiv'alent to the final nc) ; cf. e.g. 
Gn II'*, 19*®, Nu 20®® (where “jS lest is separated from tlie v’erb by a strongly 
emphasized substantive); Ju 15®® after simw unto me; Pr 24*®. — In Gn 3®® 
a 7 ul now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., "JS is to be regarded as virtually 
dependent on a coliortative, which immediately afterwards (verse 23) is 
changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gn 26'*, 31®*, 42“* Ex 13^/ i S 13®®, 
2f \ p 38*’', in every case after 'dnpN ’> 5 , IdK “' 3 , ka. 1 thought, kc., I must 
heware lest, &e. 

Item. According to § 107 q, “|3 is naturally followed by the imperfect ; 
for the exceptions, 3 S 20®, 3 K 2*®, see § 107 q, note 3 ; cf. moreover, 2 K 10®® 
Zooib Zrs't iAere tie /lere, &c. 

In Pr 9''® (perhaps also 14'* ; but see Delitzsch on the jiassage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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ik) that . . . not, -with tlie impei-fect, Ex 20^°, 2 S 14^^ (in Jer 23^^ 

read the infinitive for in 278 !iKT for ^K*£). In Ez 13® 9 XT ’'Pl^a 
is a relative elaxise governed by S = accm'ding to things which they have not seen. 


2. Two negatives in. the same sentence do not neutralize each other y 
(as in nonnulli, non nemo), but make the negation the more empliatic 
(like ovK o’oSet's, owe ovZaixm,nuUi — non, nemo not) ] e.g. Zp 2* (if the 
text is correct) before there shall (not) come.^ This 

especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of ]'?? or ’’^3 
with “1?? without (§ up y), e.g. Is 5® (6”) ('*^D (for which in 

Jer 2^'’ 3 ^*'’ ’’^“ 1 ?), prop. ’With o%t,t no inhabitant, i. e. so that no inhabitant, 


is left there. On the other hand., in Is 50® p^Dthe "[1? is causative, 
because there is no water] as also in Ex 14^'' is it heco/use- 

there ii'ere no ... ? 2 Iv ^n except that {yet 

so that man cannot. Scab). 

3 . The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to 
a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
have Wtlw) ; e.g. 1 S 2® talh not so much arrogancy; let (not) boasting 
come out of your mouth] Ex 28‘^'b Lv 19^5 22‘''-^'’''-, Nu ifi’-'*, 2 3^®, Dt 7-'^ 


Is 23b 28-b 38'b 47^b Ez ib'^S f f-\ 1 


,385 44 ^‘^' 75 “, Jh 


i6 .n?3^ tvhy . . . not 1 in Jb 3“ also affects the parallel clause) 


§ 153 . Mestrictive and Intensive Olauses. 

The particles pi only, serve to introduce re.strictive clauses, and 
D2, also, besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to he observed that 
the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word which 
immediately follows (as is the case with 6117®, 34^"; PI Gn 6^ 
Am 3“ ; even Pin hath he indeed only ? Nu 12“ ; QS Gn 27^*, Jb 7“; 

Dt 15’'), hut very frequently extends to the whole of the following 
sentence. Thus with 1 ^, e.g. Nu 14®, i K 17’b Pr 17”, Jb 13’^, 14-3 
i6b 23«; PI Gn 20”, 24b Pr 13'®; Gn 2f\ 32=' (nsn a|), 44'^- 
1822^ 28^“, Zc 9“, Pri7-b 20”; Jb r 4 Vi 5^‘ — 14 Mai 1“ and 
Jb 2^" 35 is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly 
speaking, it applies only to the second. Cli the analogous exainj)los 
in § 130 m. 


1 lu 1 K io~i ^p|”pS goes with xvhat precedes and mirst be emended, 
with the LXX and Lucian, to FJpSn i?. 
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§ 154 . Sentences connected hy Wmv. 

a Wcha mpulativum ‘ (1) serves to connect two or more sentences, or 
single words (on its various vocalmation, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, 
liowever, is by no means restx’icted merely to joining sentences which 


^ For further particulars of the use of wCiw coinikiiicum, nee Gresenius’ 
Tkesaunis, i. 393 ff. On its use in tho co-ordination of similar tenses and 
moods (e.g. five imperfects consecutive in Gn live perfects Avith d.’l'l) as 
well as of dissimilar tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment 
of tlie tenses Avill suffice. With regard to the connexion of single nouns by *1 
(Avhich strictly speaking is always i-ealij’' a contraction of so many clauses 
iiito a single sentence) the following observations may be made 
(a) Oonti’ary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew 2'}olysyndeton is 
customary, as in Gn waw copulativum six times, 24'*'> seven times, 15’'®^- 
nine times, and in Jos 7®^ ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two 
words are joined (so in a series of thi*ee members, Gn 5^®, lo^, 11®®, 13®, 14^, 
3c®'’, &c. j the last three out of a series of four, Jer 2®®) less frequently only 

the first two, ^ 45®; ef. § 132 d. The formula btoll yesterday (and) the 

day heforo yesterday, Ex 5®, &c., is always without the copula. On the other 
hand, the conslrucUo asyndetos in a series of vei'bs is used as a rhetorical 
expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned description; e.g, 
Ju f?’’ at her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay ; Ex 13®, Dt 321®, i S 15®, Jer 4'^, Am 
iff 14I, 45®, Jb 20’®, aS^, 29®, Ct 2I1, 5®, &e. 

( 7 >) Frequently wSw copulatimm is also explanatory (like isque, et—quideni, and. 
the German tmd saw, English fo iciCj, and is then called w&w exqdicativum, e.g. 
Gn 4'* and (i.e. namely) of the fat (unless it is simply copulative) ; Ex 24^®, 
25I® (fo ioU two)\ 27^*, 38®®, Ju 17® (in nDBM; here as often elsewhei'e, to 
introdtice an explanatory gloss, cf. Is 17®, Ez s’"®, and especially P. Haupt, 
SBOT. Isaiah, p.,90, 1 . 21 ff.), 18x7®* and that too mith the hear ; 2 S 13®®, Is 57’^’, 
Jer 17^®, Am 3^^, 4^®, Ze 9®, Pr 3I®, Neh 8'®, 2 Gh 23^® (but in i S 28® the ) befoi’e 
is to be omitted with the LXX); cf. also such combinations as 'ly'l — |D 
from . . . and even to . . . , Gn 1 3®, 14®®, &c.— -In i S (see Driver on the 

passage), 2 8 1®®, &G., "I is equivalent to yea, awd; in Is 321 erew. 

,1 is used to express emphasis (^aMdespefiady), e.g. in Gn 3*® ; Is 2^, 

^ iS^, perhaps also in Jb 16^'^ yea, a whole Jjosf; 2 Oh 16^^. — An undoubted 
exarhple of what is called xoaw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 41'® a seedling joot 
ivith burning rushes’, cf. Ex 16^^ {with your little ones), 12®, Lv Is 42®. 
In Arabic this lodw concMn. is folloAved by the accusative. 

1 — 1 is used in the sense of both— and in ^ 76'^, Dn i®, 8^®. On 1 —-'] as mean- 
ing sice — sire, cf. § 162 h. 

(c) Sec the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as d| also, 
moreover, summing up a number, e.g. Qw“D| both together, Gn 3 “^*% Pr 17^® ; 
Vrai all together’, as an intensive and, e.g. Gn 30®, 37'’’, i S 30® ; cf. also such 
examples as 1 S 24^® see, yea seel d|— D 3 or 031 — DS Gn 24'*^ = tof/j— and ; 03 
occurs three times in Gn 24®® and 32®®; also , 'which is generally still more 
intensive, in tho .sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to 
poetry, and to the later language ; frequently also equivalent to a mere and, 
but sometime.s adversative hut now, i/- 44'®, &e. ; and (also three times), 

equivalent to both— and; cf. D3 and eren, Lv 26« ; prop, add to this 

also that, equivalent to not to mention, according to the context either quanto 
magis or quanto minus. 
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are actually co-ordinate. Frequently tlie language employs merely 
the simple connexion by Wdw, even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 1 7*', 
19’®, Lv 2*-, Jb6®, and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), 
or when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, hut subordinated 
to the otlier. On the use of ) to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. 
especially § 141 e and § 142 c?; introducing causal clauses, § 158 «; 
comparative clauses, § 16 r a; final clauses, § 165a; consecutive 
clauses, § 166 a. On 'wdw apodosis, cf. § 143 d, and the sections there 
cited ; on the use of Wdw in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 s, 

Kem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to wliai b 
immediately precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and 
which must, therefore, be supplied from the context. So espieoially 1 with 

imperatives to express infex-ences, e.g. i It 2^2 as7c note rather', Ez iS-'^ 

for I have 710 pleasure m the death of him that dielh . . wherefore turn yoitr- 

selves. Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexioir with an act 
or speech of xxnotlier person, e. g. Ex 2^®, 2 S iS^h 24^, 2 It 7^-'’, 2 Ch 25“ ; 
cf. also Jos 7'^ Oi’l), 2^®, 4^, Is S^. Sometimes the suppression of the protasis 
is due to passionate excitement or haste, which does not allow time for full 
expression; this is espeemlly illustx’ated by Nu 20® i S lo’®, 

22», 2SJ«, 2 S 1S12, 24®, I It 222 (n^b^), 2 It iW, 7W (cf. verse 2) ; Is 3^, Zc -k’, 

■4- 2*5 (xxt the saxne time a, eii-cxxmstantial chuxse ivhereas I=^and yet I have, &c.Y; 
cf. also a ixew chxuse beginning with the foi'mxxla of wishing ' 50 ^ Nu 

Ju 9“‘' ; on the disconnected use of nixd cf. § 159 dd. 

§ 165 . Relative Clauses. 

See V. B.aumann, Eebraische Eclativsahe, Leipzig, 1S94 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above); G. Bergstidissei-, ‘ Bixs hebi', Pj-.'itix 12^,’ 1909, p. 4off.i 

1 . By § 138 a, e, rehxtive clauses are divided into two classes : those Ct 
xvhich are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive oi- 
pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The former 
may he called incomfilete, the latter cmnftle.fe relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptioj'.s under n), h 
are introduced by the originally demonstralivc pronoun sc(' 

further in § 1386. Similarly, incomplete relative cknses may also 
he introduced hy or by some other demonstrative pronoun ; see 
further in § 138 a and g-h Very frequently, howeveiy especially 

1 In this exhaustix'e txi-tiele the xxuthor shows that between ^ (on the pro- 
nunciation see § 36) and thei'c is syntactically no priniax’y difibraxxcc, 
l)ut only a secondaxy distinction which ai’ose in the course of the dex^elopment; 
of the language, namely Unit is prefeiTed in combinations which ai-c 
customary in the old litei-axy language, and in those which are dei’ived 
from the popxxhiv language or fi'om Ai'amaic. 
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in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordinatioixd 

C The governing sxibstantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases 
resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption 
may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses introduced by 
&c.; see § 138 /. 

(J In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the 
nearer definition of a (Mermmate substantive (.?&{), and tliose W'bich are 
attached to an indeterminate substantive (.?(/«). The former must be introduced 
l>y the demonstrative xxronoun alladi, the latter are always simply co-ordinated. 
The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since 
simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after indeter- 
minate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 28^® 
'is a natiorttvlwse tongue tkoushaUnot understand; ef. Is66^^, 
and 'esijecially i S 3^^), the addition of is exxdained from, the sx)eeial 
stress laid on the indeterminate substantive,® a nation of such a kind, thou 
understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, 
"Ipi^ is somew'bat frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but 

only rarely in prose (except by the Chronicler; cf. i Ch 9®®, 12®®, 29^ (read 
prob. for iriK), 2 Oh 15^^ ; after "P3 i Ch 29®, 2 Ch iS®®, 30^’', 31^®, 
Ezr 1®, but also Gn 39^ ; for further instances, see Driver, Infrod.% p. 537, 
no. 30); so Ex 18®®, Ju 8S 20^®, i K 13^® (== which way), so 2 K 3*, 2 Ch 18®® ; 
Neh 13®® ; after a pronominal subject, i S 6®. In Jer 52®® for read TDj? 

■ with'the'LSXX';','. ' ■" ' 

€ 2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by 

simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form — 

(a) Of a noun-clause, Q.g. 2 S 20®^ a man of the hill country of 
Efhraim 1 ??^ whose name was Sheba ; Zc 6^", Jb i', 3^'’’ with princes 
3 riJ j/mt had gold; Pr22“j when referring to a noun- 

suffix, e. g. ijr 49« 3 d 3 £ 331 "! m this is the imAj of them who hare 

{^Sii-)cmifidence.~^On periphrases of this kind to exj^ress negative 
attributes, as in Jb 38“ on a land where no man is, 

see §152 and cf. for this very short form of the relative clause, 
On 15’® in a la')id that belongs not to them; Dt 32^” 

iib Hb i", Pr 36’" {\b~i 6 ). 

j’' (b) Of a veidial clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun—: 

(i) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 


® Tins old view that all these eases arise from the omissii>n of IjyN is incorrect. 
These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather ii mere subdivision of the 
various kinds of circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may bo at ached to 
a mmen regens,. Gt'. in English this is the letter (which) he tmie to me. 

® So Baumann, op. eit., p. 14 f., following BOttchor, lehrbudi, ii. So. 
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verl) ; so after a determinate substantive, •'I' 34** licippy is the man 
i2'”nD_n^__ tjMt trnsteth in him; Jb 3^^ the night which said; 

after referring to a vocative, wbicli is determinate in 

itself even without the article, Is 54^, or to a noun-suffix (see under e), 
after an indeterminate substantive, e. g. Jb 3i‘‘^ fit fs a j/?re 
(that) devonreth nnto Ahaddm ; Dt 32^”^, i S 6®, Is 55'^ 56'^, i^r 68 ^\ 

Pr 30’', La 2 Cb.28®; referring to the suffix in '’??n Is 28^'’, prop, 
hehold me, laho have laid, &c., but perhaps the participle is to be 
read; 29^'*, 38“ (but probably again the participle should be read 
instead of the imperfect); Ez 25^ The relative clause is used in this 
way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e. g. Gn 49"^ 3 X 1 
® wo?/ that ravineth, i. e. a ravining wolf; Is 51'“^; to express a 
negative quality, e. g. Is 40"°, Ho f ammdiscerning peojph. 

Rem. Yery frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives^ 
which have the particle of comparison 3 , e.g. Jb 72]3y”?jK^V '4ap3 es a servant 
that earnestly desteth the shadow, &c. ; Di 32**, Is 62*, Jer 23^®, Ho 6 ^, ^ 42®, S3*®, V 
Jb 9®®, II*®; so also after iD 3 ^ 58®; after a determinate substantive, e.g. 

Is 53'* (but the better I’eading is ri '^3 without the article), 61*® '’-, Hb 2**, 
xj.' 4913-21, i3{^i . see also the examples under h. Sometimes it seems simpler 
in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to explain 3 (for “ 1 ^X 3 ; Comparatim Clauses, § 161 b) as 
a conjunction— a view which even Hupfold was ready to accept, at least as 
regards^ 90®, 123*, Is ssb 61**, but it can hardly be right. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an 4 

accusative of the object, or would elo so if not suppressed, as it usually 
is in sucb cases in relative clauses with cf. § 138 h. Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32*^ E 3 ''nSx 

they knew oiot (see also the end of the verse) ; after a substantive with I 
(see above, g), Jer 23®, Jb 13^. "Without a retrospective pronoun, 

■ after a determinate substantive, Ju 8\ xj/ 33'^ (preceded by a relative 
clause with ; Jb 28b Other examples of this kind, though the 
article is omitted according to poetic usage, are Is 1 5^ nW , for 

which Jer 48®® nk’y ninp with the substantive in the construct state 
governing the relative clause, see § 130 d), 51^°, La i‘b — ^With- 

out the retrospective pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. 

Is 6® nspsn bvD •d^ni'^bm nssi a live coal which he had taken with 
the tongs from off the altar; Ex 15'", 1342'“ (48’', all after 

TO?; but i// 32® Tit? TOI7.?); Is 64-; Ec 10® (in 6^ the same clause 
with moreover, in Jer 14^® read with the LXX 

into a land (that) they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on i 
a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb as in Jer 2'’ end. 
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Tims after a determinate substantive, ij/ 18^ '''Tit ony roch m 

which I tahe refuge’, Ex iS'®, Is 42'; in Jb 3®“ also, tbe omission of 
tbe article with Csi’’ is only a poetic licence. After an indeterminate 
substantive, Jer 2®, last clause but one; xj/ 32®. 
k In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup- 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold exjn-essions, such as 
Is 51' looh unto the roch (whence) ye were heicn, and to the hole 

of the jjit Crl”5i5.3 (whence) ?/e tvere digged] Jb 21"' the devices (where- 
with) ye act violently against me. — A retrospective adverb is suppressed 
in JbsS^® ivhere is the imy (to the place where) i!/i0 light dwelleth ? 
cf. 38^®. 

I Rem. I. The omission of the retrospective woi’cl occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a px-eceding ^ 

substantive (especially an expi’ession of time) and hence ax‘e virtually in the ' 

genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 130 d, cf. the 
following : after dV 3 Lv 780^ ^ 56^® ; after Di^'D Jer 36^ • after simple DV ^ 56^® 

(timN Di'’ on ike day when I am afraid) ) after Jiyd 2 Ch 292^ (nbijjn bnn nys 
at the time when the burnt offering began) ; 2022, 24^^, Jb 6 ^ 2 ; after Dt 328'''; 
after fiyny Mi 52 ; after dyiO \p 48 thou hast put gladness in my heart more than 

(their gladness) at the time (when) their corn and (heir loine are increased. i 

M 2. The agreement (§ 138 d) of the retrospective pi’onoun with a pronominal I 

regens in the ist or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated ) 

relative clause in 1 S 26^* toko art thou (that) criesi? Cf., however, Is 63^® we j 

are become as they over whom (D|l not W2) thm no longer bearest ndo. ' | 

n 3. Occasionally — chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style — oven j 

indeggendent relative clauses are simp’y co-ordinated with a regens, j 

whereas we should expect them always to he preceded hy a demon- | 

strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in § 138 e. The 
sujipressed pimioun would stand — 

(ti) As subject, Is 41®® an ahooninaiion (is he) that ohooseth you (\mi 
read perhaps “iHdb) ; Jh 30’®, cf. § 152 

(&) As object. Is 41®, with a retrospective jxronoini ; Mai 2'® nSd) and. 
him that edvereth (or read HDb] ]); Jb 29'® I delivered . . . the fatherless 
also^ and liini that had none to helf) him. 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130 d), Ex 4^® 

send, I pray thee, hy the hand o/hini ichovi thou wilt 
send, i.e. by tbe hand of some one else ; hS'® and Pr 8®q verbal- 
clauses after 0 Ao^xpewess 0/ the inan, 81®, 141®, Jb 2C)’®, 

Lai^®; after “^2 Gn 3 9“*, hut we must certainly read here, -with the 
Samaritan and LXX, as in verses 5 and 8 : Ex 9"*; 

verbal-clauses after “^1 I 01x 29* 2 Ch 30^®, 31’®, Ezr I®. 

(d) Governed hy a preposition ; so yerhal-elauses lifter '"i.nx Jex- 2®; 
after {=to the place wJiere), i Ch 15®®, but Ex 23® before the same 
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verb “If 5:5 DP?3D“H‘; after 3 Jer 2 ’V :2 CE (r3na=:'nn3-fo the x>'lace 
tvhere) ; after Is 65’ by them that ashed not for me . . . 

‘’3fpn them that sought me iiot] Ez isHbat avMcIi they have not 
seen, but the text is hardly correct; after 119™, cf, § 158 & ; 

after tiV 2 Cb i &K—A iiomi-clause follows b in Neb 8^®. An analogous 
instance in Aramaic is Ezr 5^^ to one tohose name was Sheslibazzar [so 


in 


the papyri, see the Lexicon, p, n i6»'] 


§ 156 . Circumstantial Glauses, 

1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which a 
a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an action 
(or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart from 
relative clauses, see § 155) hy means of noun-clauses connected hy 
JF(m witli a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in §141 e), and hy verbal-clauses (see § 14 2 d). Yery frequently, 
however, such statements of the particular circumstances are sub- 
ordinated to the main clause by being simply attached, without Wdw, 
either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see c), or ns verbal- 
clauses (see 

Kem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various h 
noun-clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive 
%vithout"lf ^ , e. g. Gn 16^2 . ^Iso statements of weight, Gn 24^2 ; of name, Jb 1^ 
(also introduced by hof ^ Gn 24^8, i S 1^, &c., or Gn i6h 22-b &c.) ; of 

a condition of body, ,Tu 1’, and others. -—Noun-clauses which begin with ivdio 
and the 2n'e(Ucate have a somewhat more independent character than those 
introduced by ivilw and the saiyeeG (Gn &c,). The former, however, are 
also to be regarded as eii’cumstantial clauses, in so far as they desexibe 
a state which is simnltxineous with the principal action ; thus Is 3’ X WiK not 

he an healer, big? u'hile in my house is neither bread nor clothing ; Is 6“ 

(Am 7^) ; 2 S i.Y®, 16^. c'f. also the instances in § 153 Z of followed by 
a participle, as PXI, &e. 

2. Chai’acteristic examples of circumstautial 9iOM?i-clauses are Gn 12* C 

and jltrhed his tent tSlilD 'yni with the west and 

At on the east] Nu 2 2"‘, 2 B 18” through the heart of Ahsalom, '^^} 
while he was yet alive ] Jer30®, Ez 9^ (cf. Ct 3^), Na 3*^, Zc 14''’, 
201123'"; with the pi'cdicate preceding, e. g. i S 26'", ^ 2 ^ — ^In 

Gn 41'"' a noun-clause serves to announce a state in the future.^ — AYe 
may also include here certain set phrases, as D'' 3 a jface to face 

(jn-op. while face ivas turned towards face), Gn 32’“, Ex 33", Dt 34'", 


’ In Dt 32’’’' this form of sequence appears to he selected for aixother 
purpose, and indeed our enemies are judyes thevGQf, with loCm eynphatio ; to take 
it as a circumstantial clause is too ai’tificial. 
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&c, ; ' so also to cast oneself down, die face being turned to 

the earth, Gn 19', &c. (for we find in i K Is 49’^®).® — Gf. 

finally the formula t!'’ 3 |i“^y DX mother idih children, GU32’'; cf. 
Ho io’'‘and §ii9aa, note2. : 

Eem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by 
means of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 m. 


d 3. As circumstantial ^^<?r6aZ-clauses,^ we find (i) sometimes affirma- 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see f), and among these (3) a ceidain number of expressions which 
may he regai'ded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial ideas 
(see g). 


Examples of (i) Is 5^^^' %voe unto them, that tany late in the evening, 
irMle wine inflames them ; Is 1®, 10®^, 30®^, Jer 7^®, 20^®, ^ 4®, 5^®, 21^®, 

62®. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, in Gn 44^®, ~ crossing Ms 

hands ; Dt 2®'^, Ju 6^®; antithetically, 1 K 13^® B’n 3 whereunth however he lied 
irnio Mm. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in f n'’iy since 

fhou hast commanded Judgement ; a consequence in y) 103®.* 


(V Eem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clarise is 
subordinated to a vei'b of motion (generally Q^p), see § 120 c. 
f Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with (in English usually rendered 
by voUhout and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal 
clause), c.g. Lv 1^'' tcUhont dmding it asunder •, Jb 31®^ ; iib with the 


perfect is so used in Gn 44^, Ex 34®®, i S 30®, Jb 20®® (loitJmit its being blown 
upon it), Witii a diffoi-ent subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 

English, Is so that they shall rise up no more. — Moreover, verbal- 

rJausos in the same sense (loUhout doing, &c.) are frequently connected by 
Nbl ; cf. I S 20®, Jb 24®®, 42® ; in a concessive sense, Is 33^, t/f 44I®, 

Of ( 3 )) y*!). (prop, he Jcmios it mt) unawares, 

unsparingly, Is 30^"* (after an infinitive absolute) ; Hb i’’^, Jb 6’-® (but k!?) 
Jb 16^®, 27®®; see/at the end); 4 'in 3 (prop- they hide not) openly, Is 3® (but 


^ The expression DPS nK"inn to look one another in the face (i. e. to contend in 
combat) 2 K 14®-^^ - Oh 25^'^-®h is probably only a shortened form for 
DPQ. 

® That nXlN (pK) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to 
and not as a casus insbmmenti, is seen from Is 49®®, where pK D''iiK 

precedes the verb. 

® Some examples of those have been already discussed in another connexion 
above, § i20rt-c. 

* In Gn 21“ the circumstantial verbal-clause rlD 3 |j"py is only duo to 

a harmonizing Iransposition ; read 'Si? ''JJ 'tJ' According to the 

source used in cap. 21 Ishmael was still a young child; according to 17®® 
lie was about 16 or 17 years old. 
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jb ifiis (prop. he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 14'’ ; Di! 3''“!53 

Ji) 41IS (f 93^ and N'!? Is 40"® (tcUhout tottering) immorably ; cf. 

also wiihmt wavering, ^ 26^ 

§ 157. Ohject-Ckatses {0 ratio Ohliqua), 

Clauses wliicli depend on a transitive verL, especially on wliat are a 
called re'r?>a cordis, i. e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as to see, 
to hear, to Jcnoiv, to jqercewe, to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to 
think, Sic., may be subordinated to the governing verb without the 
help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or they may 
be co-ordinated with it either with or without icaiv copidative 
(§ 120 d~h). As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced 
by the conjunction ’’3 that, less frequently by that} 

Examples: — 

(a) Object -clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 
in § 120 (especially under e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a verhum clicencH or smtiendi (the oratio ohliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun- 
cdiUiso or verbal-clause; e. g. Gn 12^® 'JlhS say, I pray thee, thou 

art my sister ; ^ 10’®, Jb 23®“'^*, Neli 6® ; Zc 8®® (after yb^) ; 'p 9®^ (after yip ; 
verbal-clauses, e. g. rp 30®^ iJmi thowjMest n)n^”rii''n I was surely Wee iliyseif 
[but read iTl for ni'n] ; Gn 41®®, Ju 9^® what ye have seen me do ; Is 48®, Ho 7®. 

{b) Object-clauses introduced by '5 , e. g. Gn 6® Q'lwS'H fiyi .131 ''2 .lil) Kl^l d 
and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man teas great, &e. — Direct narration also 
is very frequently introduced by ''3 (analogous to the Bn recitatkum ; frequently, 
indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of assovei-ation, as in Gn 26®, 
27®®), e.g. Gn 21®®, 22^® S 26®®, 29®®, 37®®, Jos 2®^, &c., even when the direct 
narration is not expressly indicated, 6114®®, 32®h 41®^^', Ex iS^.— On the 
expression of a second object by means of a clause introduced by *>3, see 
§ 117 h. ® 

(c) Objeet-chmses introduced by e. g. Est s'* &nb TSI’'!! C 

'' 1 h 1 '’/or he had idkl them that he was a Jcio ; i S iS*®, Ez 20®®, Ec 8^®,® even before 
direct nari'Ution, r S 15®®, 2 S i*. Somewhat frequently IJJ'X is preceded by 

* On these clauses -with and 1 ^’X and genei'ally on clauses •which we 
should render as subordinate, cf. P, DOrwald ‘Zur hebr.. Syntax ’ in A'fiwe 
Jah7-hb,fiir Philol. und Piklag. iSgo, Y>. 

® Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of 
accusative and infinitive construction, especially after iJlJ (prop, to give V2i) 

in the sense of to alloti), e.g„ Nu 21®® b 3^3 ~) 3 V. fn'D fnrN'h and 

Siho 7 i did not suf'er Israel to pass 7 U’s torder ; 20®* ; followed by an 

infinitive with jj, eig. Gn 20®, 31’', Ex 3^®.— -Of. also the analogous examples 
in Dt 2S®®:(aftef riBJ to wwto'e; see § 113d); Ju 11®® (after (''Dif?n to trust)', 
t K 19* (after to regufist). 

® In Jor 28® a suhject-olimse is thus introduced hy It^'S instead of the 
usual .*' 3 . 
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the noto acamtixi (equivalent to the circumstance, the fact, that), e. g, Jos 

1 S 2 S II®, is 38'*, but in G-n 30®, Dfc 29^® equivalent to the imy in 

tvhich. 

§168. Causal Clauses. 

(I A. complete clause, assigning tlie reason for statements, demands!, 
tlireats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple ^vcm cojmlative, e. g. 
^|r 6o^'’ ffive us help against the adversary, and (for) vain is the help of 
man; Gn 6’^ 22’-, Ex 23**, Jb 22’^ perhaps also ^ 7“'; or even 

without JFmo, e.g. Gn As a rule, however, special conjunctions 

in various combinations are used to introduce causal clauses, 

^ The most common causal conjunctions are '*3 (^1 I® 

becemse, prop, on account 0/ the fact that", both, however, may also be shortened 
to the simple Nu 20^2^ &c., or to 'S) because, Gn &e., or to 32 '^ Gn 30’''^; 
31<V I S 20« 2610.23, I K 3W, S^*, Ho 14*, Zc ; 'also 33 iK 3 

Gn 39®-*®. On the other hand, the simple fy;; is sometimes repeated foi* 
emphasis, |y ^34 (something like the German smtemal und alldkweil) Lv 26'*®, 
Ez 13®® (without !1 36®); also 3 *^t?“jy 2 S 3®®, and 'S'^y® Dt 31'^ Jus®®, 
Mai 2^'^ on the gromvl that ] 35 ‘^.“^y because of the circumstance that, 0123®; 

3^^54 rii3k“^3"^y /or this very cause that, Jer s®. But just as the simple jy^ 
is used for 3^X45}];, so also the simple “^y with the perfect stands for 

3 J^«“^y f i i9«o,' Ezr 3®® ; Cf. C 4 n 31®® and ibn Bt 28®-’ both with the 

" “ * * ' « <1 
perfect, equivalent to because. ... not. — Cf, further 3 !^^ 3 py Gn 22®*®, 26®, 

2 S 12®, all with the perfect, and '3 3 py (2 S 12®® with the perfect ; Am 4®® 
with the imperfect) prop, -in return for the fact that ; similarly again the 
simple 3py Nu 14®® with the perfect, and Dt 7®®, 8®® with the imperfect ; 
finally, 33 ®XO Is 43^ arising from the fact that, ^because; 3 p>S i S 26®®, &c., 
and 33 J 3 n|l Dt Br i®®/or f/ie reasow 

C Eem. I : The preposition “^y/feecaMse q/l on account of) with the infinitive 
(§ 114 c) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal elau.se ; ef. e.g. 
Am i 3 . 3 .® 3 , 2®'®. Such a construction with the infinitive ma.y, howevei-, 
according to § 1 14 r, be continued by mean.s oi‘ a finite verb, in which ca.se 

“^y goveriLs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Am I® ^ 33 | ♦ * . 333203 “^]} 

because they delicered up . . . and remembered not, &e. ; I®®, 2'* ; without Wuiv. 
yis 30 ®-®. 

cl 2. The choice of tense is regulated by the generaT principles stated in 
§ 106 ff., viz, the perfect (cf. especially § 106/) refers to causes already bronglit 
fully into effect, the imporfoet to those which may contingently arise ; cf. 
e.g. Dt 7®'®, S®®, I K 8®®, where the imperfect leaves the possibility still o];)en. 
that the persons addressed will perhaps e.scape tlio threatened punishments 
by avoiding disobedieneo. — Cf. further, § 111 h on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 1 12 nil on the perfect con.sociitive in the apodo.sis to causal clauses. 

® Also } 3 “^y "'3 prop, for therefore, Gn iS®, 19®, 33®®, 38®®, Hu ic®®, 

2 S 18®® (frit, and | 3 “i®y 3 )^S Jb 34^®’, always mean forasmuch cis. 
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§ 169 . Conditional Sentences. 

Cf. H. Ferguson, ‘The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in 
Hebrew’ {Journal of the Society of SiM, Lit. and Exey., Middletown, Conn., 
Juno and Sejitembin-, 1882').—?, Friedrich, Dfo hehr.' Ootid Umialscifse, K'Cmigs- 
berg, 1SS4 (Inaug.-Diss.). — Driver, Use of the Tenses, 3rd ed., p. I74ff. 

1. Tbe great variety of constraction in conditional sentences is 
owing to tbe fact tliat it frequently depends on tlie subjective jadge- 
meut of tbe speaker, whetlier be wishes a condition to be regarded as 
cdiKthle of ftdfdmenf, {fih%o\xxie\y, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incafable of fulfilment. On this dis- 
tinction depends tbe choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of tbe bitter is naturally determined according to 
the general principles laid down in § 106 ff? In tbe following sketch, 
for tbe sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will be first discussed (under h), and afterwards sentences 

these particles (under?). 

2. Tbe relation between condition and consequence may be expressed, B 

as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the 
same time, it is to he observed in general as a fundamental rule (in 
accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that the 
iniferfect, yiiih. its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
ill present or future time, while the I’epresents a condition 

already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact. The other use of the jierfect — to I’ejn’esent conditions regarded 
as impossible — occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples :~ 

(a) Imperfect (cf. § 107 x) in protasis ami apodosis, Jos 22^^, I04''^^’'’-C 

Dnb jFJyi (if) thou givest U7ito themf they ffather, &.C.; ^139^®, Pr I 2 ^b 

Jh 20“^, Ee ISTeli x® ; with an inten-ogative imperfect in the apodosis, 
Jii 13^^; with the jussive, Jb 10^®; with the cohortative, Pr. 1^® ; with the 
perfect, Is 26“ {yet IV ill he 7 iot learn righteousness', the apodosis fox’cibly denies 


^ It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the 
apodosis, from that with which the protasis started — a source of many 
further vai’iations. 

® On the termination p- cf. § 47 ?n.. In verse 28 Z) also is probaidy to 

be explained from its immediately preceding the greater yawse. These termi- 
nations in verses 28-30 and f T 39^® can scarcely have any comiexion with the 
conditional sentence, although it is sti'ange that p- in Nu 32®® appears after 
in tlie protasis. In Nu i 6 -% 322® ji- as before N (as in Jb in the 
apodosis) is to be explaiixed from the dislike of Matxis. 
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what the imperfect in. the protasis had represented as still conceivable ; ef. 
Ho ; with the perfect consecutive, Gn 47”®, Ex 35®; with the protasis 
suppressed, Jb 5* (see § 107 x), 

d (b) Jussue in protasis (ef. § 109 h, j) and apodosis, ^ 104” 

NT'! (it) thou makcst darkness, it is night’, imperfect in the apodosis, 
^ 104-®^’ ; cohortative Fr Also in Ex 7® j'lnb ’’H'J it shall hemne a serpent, 
is the apodosis to a suppi'essed protasis //if/iOit cast it dotvn • so in 2 K g’® 
i3 tlie apodosis to a protasis if thou wash, contained in what precedes. 
e (4 Cohortative (see § 108 e) in the protasis ; perfect in the apodosis, 40® ; 
imperfect consecutive, Jb 19^® (if) I arise, they speak against 

me; on the cohortative in the apodosis, ef § I oS/. 

J (d) Imperfeet miseeulive in the protasis (§ m tc), ^ 139^^ i/" ^ say, &c. 

(with a noun-clause as the apodosis) ; with a frequentative perfect consecu- 
tive in the apodosis, i S 2^®. 

^ (e) Perfect consecutive in tlie protasis and apodosis (see the examples, §112 kk 

and ll), Gn 44"® HOI niP) and should he leave his father, his father would die ; 
9*®, 442®, Ex 4®*, 12^®, I S 16", 19®, 2 S 13"®, 1 Iv S®® ; with frequentative 
perfects, Ex 16®^ (referring to the past, Jer 20®); with imperfect in the 

apodosis (being separated from the TF«iw by K^), Nu 23®®, Jb sf * ; introduced 
by an infinitive absolute, 1 Iv 2®’^ ; an interrogative clause in the apodosis, 
Lv 10^® ; a noun-clause, ^ 37^®, Jb 7®®. 

h if) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be i-egarded as com- 
jjleted) in the protasis and apodosis, Pr iS®® 2 it 3 NXD has one found 

a icife, he has found a good thing ; an imperfect in the apodosis, Jb 19^, 2 3^® ; an 
imperfect consecutive, Ex 20®®, Pr 11®, Jb 3®®, 23^®^, 29^^; an interi’ogative 
clause, Nu 12®'*, Jb 7®® if! have sinned (prop., well, now I have sinned!) v)hai 
, can I do unto thee> 21®*, 35®, Am 3*; a noun-clause, Jb 27®®. 

'i {if) participle as ca&us pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar 
there cited, esp. § 116 w) or a complete noun-clause in the pi’otasis; the 

apodosis mostly introduced by wCao apodosis, e. g. Pr 23®'® JsI'-Y/u D^H ibi"' 
13 if one hegetteth a tcise child, he shall have joy of him ; with perfect 

frequentative in the apodosis, 1 S 2®®, &c. ; but also with a simple imperfect, 
e.g. Ex 21®® (cf. § T12 n) ; with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 7®-®® ; with an 
interrogative perfect, Ju 6®®. 

/t* (h) infinitive ivith preposition {s.lso as the equivalent of a conditional ehiuse) 

in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (ef. | 112 mm), e. g. 
2 S 7 ®* ^31 ‘l''Pin3n'j if he commit iniquity, 1 will correct him; Ex 34®® 

(with imperfeet, followed by perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two 
co-ordinate see § no/. 

/ 3. Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are QK (for 

which in the later and latest Books sometimes fn, see below, under tv) 
and (i S 14®®, Is 63^® Hib; Ec 6®, Est 7'* from if, negative 
CiN and unless; supposing that (Lat. in case that, 

sometimes used almost in the same sense as Ols*. AVith regard to tlie 
ditference between DX) and the fundamental rule is 

that DX is used if the condition be regarded either as akeady fulfilled, 
or if it, together with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or 


On cf. Kbhler in Geiger’s ZrffeeSr. /iir undLedm, vi (i86S), p. 21 i'L 
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prohulily) occurring in tlie present or future, 
is followed by the perfect, ni ^‘*tttu- (con 

latvwitb tbe present Bubjiinctive) by tlie equivalent 

(frequently in tbe apodosis also). On the hand, sS {nb^ is used 

when tbe condition is to be represented as 7iot f ulfilled in the past, 
or as not eapaUe of fuljihierd m the present fature, and tbe conse- 
.paence acoord^ingly as riot biivnig occurred on o^aairring. In the 

former case, t and are tbe perfect (mostly 

also in tbe apodosis) corresponding to the the indicative 

of an historic tense, and the Latin imperfect qj. piui^fjyfeet subjunctive. 
In the latter case (which is extitnielj rare) the perfect, or the par- 
ticiple, or even the imperfect, may be used. 


Rem. Since it again ^Ulpeetive judgement of the /Ji 

speaker (see under \\lietliej ■. ■ a ■- _ o );,q regarded as possible or 

impossible, we cannot cvoudertliat the distinctioj^ between DS4 and 'hb is not 


always consistently observed. Although natuvuHy cannot tako 

the place of GN and ^b Di< (on tlm strange use of (hr 50’s see below), 
yet conversely DX is sometimes used where =!> AVo„pi certainly be expected ; 
cf. G.g. ^ 50^®, 137^ i.p)®. Hoc/-, (cf. ^eise ir). Ihese examples, indeed (DN 
with the imperfect), may without diriculty be from the fact that 

the connexion of with the imperfect was avoided, because the 

imperfect by its nature indicates a still imliuish,q consequently 

(as opposed to V) a still open i)0.ssibilit3% hut tjjj; ecu. 


nexion with the perfect, especially when •‘“^">riirm,.ition is attached by the 
apodosis to the condition introduced l>y DX, e,g_ ^ ^ ^ ''n''G’l!‘DX 

'SI I ^lave done this ..., lei tlw CJn«i?/ purs),,, ef. j), ji'-'V- 

The speaker assumes for a moment .is possihU, actual, that which 

he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to nivoPe the most severe punish, 
ment on himself, if it should prove to beyne e.aHo, 

On the frequent addition of an mfinitivo absolute to the verb in clauses 
with DX see §113 0 above. 


Examples :— 

A. DsX I. with pe)/ecifin the protasis to <y^Pt' 0 S 3 conditions, &c., wliich have ■/;, 
been completely fulfilled in the pastor which win be completely fuiailed in 
the future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futimtm exacUmi, § loC <')■ 
The apodosis lakes — ^ < 

(a) A perfect also, e.g. Pr 9^* lj|i nfiSH if thou aH zoise, iliou art n'lsj 

for thyself ^ (sea helovf on V). 

(Ji) Imperfect, c. g. Dt 32'*^ ON if guttering sicord , . . 

I will 'render vengocince, &,c, , Sh • (in both eases We should expect; 
iiyrather than "DX ; so also in 44 '’' with as interrogative imperfoet in 
the apodosis) ; Jb 1 1 (the apodosis is in verso m 

(c) Jussive (or opitaiive), e, g. Jb 3 xSff- (see m aboiq ; Qri iS®. 
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Q (d) Per/ed consecutivo (see the examples in § 112 gg), 0. g. Gn 438 

'111 rnK''5n ?/P Mng ?mn not .. . then I shall have sinned. See. ; Ju 16'^’^, 2 S 15^3^ 
2 K f. oil tlie othei' hand, e. g. Gn 47®, Mi 7^ refer to actions already 
completed ; in Gn 38® and Nu 21® the perfect with I is a perfect frequentative 

and refers to past time. 

(e) InqjorfecI: cpnseouUvB (see § iii 3), e. g, Jb S* ij ihy chiWren have smied 
he has clelivered them, &c. 

(/) Imperalive, e.g. Gn 50“ D5\3^y3 iD KrDK if now 

I have found grace in your eyes, sijea/c, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes 
in Gn 47^® and Jb 

P (g) A (complete or incomplete') nrain-clause, e.g, Jer 14^® (a vivid realization 
of the future) if I have gone forth into the field { = if 1 go, &e.), then, hehold, the 
slain roith the sword ! &e. •, Pr 24^^ (apodosis with wuzo apodosis). 

Q 2. dS with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is po&sibh' in tlie 
present or future, as well as (according to § 107 b) what has continued or 
been repeated in the past. The apodosis takes — ■ 

(a) The imfed, e.g. Nu 332® HSH f3 Ki^-dK) hut if ye will not da 

so, hehold, ye have sinned ’, here the apodosis represents the time when the 
consequence has already taken place ; so also Jb 2oi®~ih On the other 

hand, Nu i6“® (as also i S 6® and i K 22®®) is a oa.se of a pregnant construction, 

if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the Lord hath not 
sent me, 

V (b) The imperfect, e.g. 3 K p n)nj if they. save vs alive, we shall live, &c. ; 

Gn 1 3^®, iS2®-8®, a8“° Ex 20®® (the second imperfect is equivalent to a jussiye) ; 
Is 1 0^2, Am 9®“*, Y" 50’’® (where DX ironically represents an impossibility 

as possible) ; Jb 8® f- (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of 
a noun-clause) ; 9®*®®, 14’' j imperfect referring to the past, 

Gn 31® TpX'’ nb-dX ty (ever) he said thus . . . , then they hare . . . ; Ex 40®^ 
In Gn 42®1 the consequence (on n'Ofl cf. § T07 s) precedes the condition. 

(c) ThejMSsirfi (or optative), e.g. ^ 137® ; cf. § 109 ft. 

(d) The cohortative, e.g. Gn 13®, Jb 31'^; ef. § 108 /. 

S (e) Tlie perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 1 1 2 .y and r/gf), e.g. i S 20® 
^TDXI 'fj'dX Tpa"dX t/tft!//(dftfir miss me at all, then shall thou say, &g. •, 

Gn 24^^, Ju4®®; with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 31® if he said 
(as often happened) ..., dien, &c. 

(/) The. mpei/cci consfiCMitrc ; so perhaps V' Sq^, if is to be explained 
according to § iii 

{g) The imperative, e.g. Gn 31®®, 1 S 20-^ (with ivdw apodosis, but in verse 22 
simply 'qb), 2 Jb 33S. 

t (ft.) A noim-chiiise, e.g. Gu 4^ ^ 139®, Jb S®, 31®®'- 

3. dX with cohortative, e.g. Gn 30®’- ; cf. the passages in § 108 e. 

'll, 4. dX with infinitive, Jb 9"'^ nDX“dX prop, if my saying is (but probably wo 
sliould road 'rlTCX). 

V 5. CX with a noim-cliiuse, e.g. Dt 5®® (in the apodosis a perfect with 

H-uw apodosis), Gn 27^®, Ju 9®® (imperative in the apodosis) ; ii® fimiierfect in 
the apodosis); 2 S 12® (cohortative in the apodosis) ; Ho 12®®; especially 
if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to C'l, in a negative sentence 

to (cf. on both, § 100 0), while the predicate (cf. § 116 q) i.s represented 
by a participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Ju 6®® JJ'KqD q^')“dX 
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if thou wilt save, &<s, ; Gn 24^® if ‘>^iU deal, &c, ; I S 23®l 

In Gn 24^® *'• the condition is expressed in a more humble form by the 
addition of S 43 . With pN On 43® hWd htit if thou, wilt not send, &e. | 

2Qf (with imperative in the apodosis) ; Ex 8”, 9® % i S 19^^ (all with a 
participle also in the apodosis). But and pK may also be used after DN 
without a suffix ; thus On 23®, i S 20®, 3 K 9^®, &c., p§"tlN {if it le not the 
ease) On 30^ Ex 32®®, Ju 9^®, 2 K 2^® ; ef. also ||l"dS if it he so, On 2322, 

B. |n if, generally supposed to be originally identical with jH hehoM!'^ 
Probably, however, fn if, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word 
never has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally 
any connexion with jH or nsn . Gf. Ex 8®, Lv 25“ Is 54*®, Jer 3\ Hag 2^2, 

3 Ch and frequently in Job, as 9^^-*®, 19'^, 23®, 40®®, always with 

waw apodosis following, except in 13^^, where consequently the meaning see 
is no doubt preferable. 

c,fhif,iib^bQb^b)ifnot a; 

1. With pej/ed in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 106 p), e.g. Ju 

is used in the same sense as in Est 7^, cf, Ec 6® (with a question in the 
apodosis). — With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after On 31^®, 43’®, 

Ju 14®®, I S 25®^, 2 S 2®®, Is 1®. On the other hand, in Btsa®® !|^ with a perfect 

is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they were wise, they would 
understand this in Mi 2^^ by a perfect consecutive. 

2. With imperfect after Dt 32®'^, probably as the modus rei repetifae, y 

were it not that I ever and again feared, &c. ; so also the imperfect after with 
the apodosis suppressed, On 50*® supposing that Joseph should /iate tfs; since, 
according to the context, the danger was real, the use of >1^ here is strange ; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. if 73®®, Jb would bo more natural 

..than DN. 

3. A noun-claitse occurs after a S iS®®, 2 K 3®^, if 81®^, all with impei-fect 

in the apodosis j Jb 16^ ^ 5 ?, with cohortative in the apodosis. 

B, su 2 '>posingthat,if:■~- 

x. **3 with perfect in the pi'otasis, e.g. Nu 5®® 13 fiN'l but thou, if thou CLa 

hast gone astray, ko. ; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 

Jb 7’®®* ; with an imperfect consecutive, Jb 22®®. 

2. '•3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. 23 * £33 peu, though I 7 oalk hh 

(have to wallc) . . ., I will fear «o erf?; 37®*; Ex 21® nSpn'’''3 

'll ‘'"jiy if thou buy an Sebrew servant, six years shall he servefbvA, in vovsos 3-5 

a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is introduced by 
D6< ; so also the 'I! in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the special cases 

with DX ; cf, also verse 17 ; Oni 4®*, 24*®, Jb 38® ; with a perfect con- 

secutive in the apodosis, On 32®®^ Ex 18®® ; With a noun-clause, Is i*®. 

3. ^3 with a Jioufi-ciause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19®. 

Eemaeks. . ■ 

I. In 2 K 5 ®® the particle ‘*3&? (Masora ''3K, probably in the sen'se of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for l!? ; ita meaning here is unquestionable, hut 


® There could be no doubt of their identity if nsni in 1 S9®, 2 S iS®®, simply 
meant if. We must, howeyer, keep toi -the nieanihg but behold. 


OOWLEX 
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its origin is oliseure. Of. the exhaustive discussion of Bolitzsch and 
Wetzstein on Jb 34®®, whore this '•DK appears to be used as a desiderative 
particle.— Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of 
the same character is added by means of it? or, e.g. Ex 2i='« ''31 y'liJ it? or 
(another possible case) it is knoimi that, &c., i.Q. but if it be known, &c., LXX 
Idr Si, Vulg. sin mteni cf. Lv sS 35^®, 2 S iS^®; with a following 

imperfect, Ez I4W‘'-— On the hypothetical use of IS'H (which is interchange- 
able with IS in other senses also) Lv 4®® (in verses 3 and 27 dt?), Bt ii®’ 
(verse 28 Ci?), Jos 4®^, see the Lexicon. 

del 2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged fonn, 
where the suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context ; ef. 

Gn 13*', 24*®,' ! S 3 ’® t?! 3 ”CK'l and 'if not, 1 . e. and if thou icilt not gite it to me, then 
J fake it (perfect according to § 106 n) by force ; ef. i S 6®, The use of 
alone in Ju 6’® is peculiar, as also in 2 K 10®® (where read with the LX!^ 
*lDt?M) in the sense of jy* it be so, — In 2 S 13®®, 2 K 5^’ alone 


ee 


ff 



appears to be used in tlm sense of if really . . . not, in each case with a following 
jussive equivalent to may there at least, &c. (cf. § 143 d) ; but perhaps with 

Matthes, ZAW. 1903, p. 122 if., following Kuipers, we should read woidd 
that !~~Jn i S 13’®, Jb 3*® the condition must be supplied from the preceding 
clause to complete the sentence introduced by 'll, in Jb 31®® by 'll, in 
2 K 13^® by tt?.— The apodosis also appears sometimes in an abridged form 
(e. g. Gn 4®*, Is 43®) or is entirely suppressed, e. g. Gn 30®’, 38'’, 50^® (see y 
above), Ex 32®®, iff 27^®, Jb 38®, where properly * 13 n must be supplied with 
J?in '3 as in verses 4 and 18 ; cf. § 167 a.— In iff 8*, instead of the apodosis, 
I exclaim which v'e should expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with whicli a result is to bo expected is freqtjently 
emphasized by the insertion of '3 Is 7 ® 5 IK '3 2 S 2®®, 19®, Jb ii®® j or ilfiy '3 
now verily, Xu 22®®, i S 14®® after Gn 31^®, 43®® after Jb S® after 

On this corroborative '3 cf. such passages as Gn 18®®, &c., and § 148 d. On 
t3K '3 after an oath ef. 163 d. 

4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the 
apodosis to a second conditional clause, as in the ease of DN Pr q®®, Jb 10®®, 
16®, 22®®, and '3 Is 43®. 

5. In Ex 33®® a negative statement takes the place of a condition with 

a negative consequence, /or a man doth not see me and live, instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live ; ef. the similar passages, Dt shalt not see . . . and 

hide thyself, instead of if thou socst . . . thou shalt not hide thyself. 


§ 160 , Concessive Clauses. 

ct Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, meant 
either seriously (§ no a) or moclcingly (§ iio/), and. of concessive 
circumstantial clauses (§ 141 e, § 142 d, and § 156/), concessive clauses 
may he introduced— 

(a) By a simple DX ifi thus Jb 9®® with perfect, if {f=f=ihougk) I had been in 
^le right] Is i®® and 10®® with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 

Q (b) By '3 Cia yea //'iOMiz/i, Is it® with imperfect j for which we find simply 
DS in la 49®® with imperfect, yea, though these may forget, yet . on the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer 36®®, f 95®, Keh 6® j finally D3 '3 even if, though, Ec 4®'*,. 
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(c) By the preposition governing a complete nonn-clatise, as Jb C 
*•£333 D?0n“t^^ by notwithstanding that m violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 
clause, Is 53®. On “yy with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in 
addition to the/act ihat ^notwithstanding that), cf, § noto 2. 

§ 161 . Oom2?arative Clauses. 

1 . A comparison between two tacts is sometimes establisbed by 

simply nuititig tliem with wdw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, 
wben fixcts of a moral nature ai’o compared with those of the physical 
wmi’ld, e. g, Jb g'' man is horn unto trouble, and the sons ofjlame fly 
upivard, i. e. as the sparks by nature fly upxward, so man, &e.; Jb 12’*^ 
(in an iuteiTOgative form; in 34® the same comparison as a statement); 
14^^^-, Pr 17^ 25®, &c} Even without the connecting! 

Jb 24^® drought and heat eonsuone the snow waters, so doth 

JSheol those who have sinned (ef. § 155 n); cf. Jer 17”. 

2 . The conjunction (cf. § 155 y ; the simple occurs in the h 

same sense in Ex 10”, 14’^, 34*®) as, quemadmodum, is used as a com- 
parative conjunction (Oh^®), frequently with 1? so, corresponding to 
it in the apodosis, Is 31*, 52'^^-. Sometimes, however, 15 (so also) 
occurs even after independent statements, Is 55®, Jer 3“®. — Exact 
coincidence of two facts is expressed in Ec 5’^ by mail 

points as. 

Rem. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce 6 
eomparisons, cf, iiSs; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent 
to “ 1 ^X 3 ), cf. § 155 <7.— It is to be further remarked that 3—3 when used iiV 
correspondence with one another, as — so (e,g. Lv 7'^, Ju 8^®', Is 24®, Ho 4® ; 
also so — ots, Gn iS®®, 44’-®, Dt i K 22^ ; in Jos 14^^, i S so®"* 3^— 3 ; ^ 127^ and 
often, | 3 — 3 , ef. Jo 2<_), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, lint as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive ; Hin! “133 D 33 Nu 15’® properly means 
the like of you shall he the like of the stranger, i. e. your duty shall he (also) the 
stranger's didy I ct. luY 2 ^^, 


*• On this ladM adaegMafi’oms, and in general on these proverbial com- 
parisons, see Belitzsch, Das Salomoniscke ftpruchhuch, p. 9 f. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e.g. Pr 25®®, 26®^, 27®^ (called by Belitzsch, the ‘ emblematio 
Mashal’). The espx'essions Dy 35*113 prop, fo tie cwnted tiiith same one, 88®, 

and Dy .v*liJ*D3 fo he likened with some one, if/ 28^, 143'^, also aiuse from the idea of 
comparison implied in grouping things together. Oh this use of dy cf. Jb 9"®, 
where is equivalent to h'fte. 

® In spite of its form this particle has originally nothing to do with b” 3 , “bs 
all. The expression is compoun d ed of 3 and Bl|^b , like the Aramaic b 3 ^“b 3 

for b3|1_b?; ch M;* 
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§162. Disjunctive Sentences, 

a Tlie introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by iK or, e.g. Ex 21“, equivalent to the Latin 
vel; but also equivalent to ««« with an exclusive antithesis, 2 K 2'®; 
so Is 27® tvoutd then ha^ppen that, for which elsewhere 
i) In the sense of sive — sive we find — ^^5 or Qi? — or QW, — 

(see the examples in the Lexicon), also ) — VLvsV hlnq’^, Dt 24% 
Is 2^®*^-, Jer 32®, f Jb 34®®, perhaps also Ex 21’® (but not Pr 29® ; 
cf. Delitzsch on the passage), and ^ ^ (see § 143 le); cf. also r-D| 
(in Gn 24« Q31-*Q|) but m~-^b 02 (in On 3 1® ail™ 

Oil ; Zp V® t V * Q2--DI) netYAer™?'<or. On disjunctive questions, 
see § 150 0'- ' 

§ 163 . Adversative and Exceptive Clauses. 

d 1. After negative sentences (especially after probibitions) the anti- 
thesis (put) is introduced by D2? dO, e. g. i S 8^® and they said, Nay, 
hut we will have a king over us; ■p' 1 ”, &c. ; frequently also by '’I alone, 
e.g. Gn i8’®, 19®, or even simply connected with ], Gh 17®, HJOl as 
perfect consecutive ; 42'” ; cf. Ex 5^®. 

^ Eena. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding 
^ sentence; e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mi 6®^-) or of conditions 
which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled («Fb 31^®) ; '*3 or OK '3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather. 

C 2. Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence,, are introduced 
by DSK except that, and (again after negative sentences, see a above) 
OX '3 ^ unless ; especially OX 13 with the perfect (equivalent io unless 
previously) after impei’fects which contain a declaration, e. g. Gn 32^^ 
T will not lei thee go, except thou hast previously blessed me ; Lv 22®, 
Is 65®, Am3’^, Eu 3'®. Finally, OK ''P1S3 unless, Am 3"* (with perfect 
after a rhetorical question), or simply Gn 43® with a noun-clause,. 
exoep)t your brother be with you ; Is 10® after a rhetorical question, with 
a verbal-clause. 


1 Very probably this use of DK ''3 arises from the original ineaning/or -if, 
snrely if ('’3 in an afiirmative sense) ; so <3vidently in Ex 22-- as a forcible 
resumption of the preceding OK. Thus, o. g, Jii 15'^ is simply surely when 
I have been avenged of you, after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &c. When the exception follows, an ellipse must bo a.ssnmed, 
e.g, Ku 3IS surely (or /or) ichen he has finished it (then the man will rest). It 
is far less natural to assume such an ellipse with OK 'S hut (before entire 
clauses as before single nouns) ; see « above. 
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Eem. The principal statement, to ■which bK 'S appends an exception, d 
must sometimes be supplied from the context ; thus, Gin 40!^ (I desire 
nothing else) except that tAou rewmfcer me, equivalent to mly do thou remember, &e. 
(cf. § I06 «, note 2 ; but it is probably better to read for '3). Cf, Mi 6®, 
■where QX '3, eq[uivalent to nothing tut, is used before an infinitive, and 
Jb 42®, equivalent to only, before a noun. Similarly ■when bN "*3 after an 
oath introduces an emphatic assurance, e.g. in 2 K as ihe Lord Uveth (I can 
do nothing else) except I run after Mm, he . ; cf. 2 S 15*^ KHh., Jer 51^^, Eu 3^® 
and even without the oath, Ju ig®'; cf. the Eem. on c. 

§ 164 . Temporal Clauses, 

1. The I'elations of time existing hetween t’wo different actions or U 
events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction simply 
by juxtaposition : — 

(а) Actions or events ai'e represented as "wholly or in part simultaneously 
connecting a noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause intro- 
duced by 1 (or nini), e. g. Gn 7® and Noah was six hundred years old (prop. 

a son of six hundred, years), n'Ti ^^3^1 and (he. when) the flood Was. This is 
especially the case when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently intro- 
duced by still) is expressed by an active participle, e, g. Jb nt liS? 

'.'ll ni) he was yet speaking, and, there came another, kar, see' the 

numerous examples in § iii g and § ii6m. Instead of a complete noun- 
clause there often occurs a simple casus pendens after “^3 with a participial 
attribute in the sense of whenever any om . . e.g. r S 2^® hbj Hbf 

K3^ whenever any man offered sacrifice, then came, &c, j 2 S 2®, &c. ; see the 
examples (in which the second member is generally introduced by wdio 
apodosjs) in § 116 tc, > 

(б) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition ^ 0 

(t) of two imperfects consecutive,: e. g. Gn 24®-® 

^ohen she had done giving him drink, she said, &c. ; 28®^*, 29®^ 3°^ j 

cf. § III d ; 

(2) of a noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal- 
clause attached by 1, e.g. Gn 38®®; cf. § ii6e; in Gn 49® an imperative 
follows without V; 

(3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succession^ 
of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gn 19® '31 

the sun was Just risen and! (== when) ioi came, &c., cf, i S 9®, 2 S 2®"* ; 

Gn 44® S Ju 3®^ 1 5^*, 20®® ^'— in all these examples the subject follows 
immediately after the connective B^aw, and then the (simple) perfect. On. 
the otlusr hand, 

(4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect consecutive to express 
the contingent succession of future actions, e. g. Gn 44® 

1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two 
independent verbal-elanses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence 
(according to § 1 16 M, note x) is implied in the co-ordination of a KOim-clause 
with, another clause. In Gn 27®® the immediate suecession is especially 
emphasized by TJK and the infinitive absolute, Jacot was yef scarce gone oui . . , 
then Esau his brother came] in l E9® by only; in ^48® by }3 and the 
addition of two more perfects without 1. 
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and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt have overtaken), thou 
sMlt say unto them. Haturally, examples of this kind are very closely related 
to conditional sentences ; see, therefore, the examples in § 112 kk and 
§ 159 fir. On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. § ui & ; 
on the impei-fect consecutive after ''n)| and a statement of time, ef. § in r/; 
on the perfect consecutive following a detached statement of time, as in 
Ex 16®, cf, § 112 00.— In I S 29’® an imperath'e with 1 follows the perfect 
consecutive. 

C (5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the 
occurrence of another, is expressed by Q'lC (an adverb, not a conjunction) 
with the imperfect (according to § 107 c). The apodosis, which inay 
consist of a subject and perfect or even of a noun-clause (Gn 24^^),^ is then 
connected by V (or Hlin)) as in the examples above, under no. 3, e. g. Gn 19^ 

(cf. Jos 28) 'Ji aSy , , ♦ DID Md not yet lain doK 7 i, 

mid (= when) o/ifte c% . . . compassed, &c. ;' Gn 24®. 

d 2 . Conjunctions tised to introduce temporal clauses are ''2 (with 
perfect, e. g. 6116', Ju i-\ 16*®, i S 1*^; with imperfect, Gu 4^", 12^-, 
24« Ex s^i, Lv 2I^ Dt3i« Is and Cl with the 

imperfect also = us often as, yjr 8^; with perfect Jb i®) ; less frequently 
dX 8 (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gn 38®, Nu 21®, Ju 6®, ^41', 94^®, cf. 
also Is 24^'^— quotiescimque ; also in the same sense with an imperfect, 
with a perfect, equiTalent to the exaclum, Is 4*. 

Other conjunctions of time are the compounds to/iew, Gn 19’® ; 

when, after that; until (also the simple ""ly, e.g. 

Gn 38”, Jos 2®®, I S i®® [with the impei’fect=onZ2/ when, as in 2 S 10®]) ; 
2®, &c.; especially in the formula until there was 

noQie left remaining to him ('where indeed it would he very natural to 
read the infin. consir., as elsewhere after § 114 a) Nu 21®®, 

i)t 3®, Jos 8®®, II® (but I S 14’® while, as long as) ; “ly 5e/orc, 

that, Ec 12’-®-® >viih an imperfect, as in Pr 8®® “ly with a perfect ; Cl!8’*'iy, 
“'^^^“'^y until the ime in Ez 40^ 

Lv 25*, I S 5® simply ; Lv 14^®, Jer 41’®, Jh 42^ simiily 
'^D^) after that; (prop- since that the dependent clause is 
attached to it in the same way as the attributive clause to tlie 
demonstrative § 13S g) since, Gn 39®; (and simply 

^ jo^ c) before ; (for fip'JiH) ftejdjre, •^129®, 

e Kem. I. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctiouH, the 
rules are practically the same as those given in § 158 d for c.ausal clau.sos. 
The perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former 
case corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106/, and in the latter to the 

^ On the perfect in the inotasis, which. is critically doubtful, cf, § 107 c. 

. ® On as an original demonstrative, cf. § 138 a | hence 
is properly up fo dwi! (moment)— toe sftoii WifMrn, 

* Of. the frequent use of loenn [prop, if] for wmin l~ tchm} in German. 
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Latin futumm exaclmty i 106 o), the imperfect denotes actions occurring 
contingently in the future. On d'ljy b’l63, and with the imperfect as 
a tempusJmiorimm, cf. ioj c. * ■ * 

2. Clauses introduced by ''3"'iyj or sometimes express a limit 

%vhich is not absolute (tei-minating the preceding action), hut only relative, 
beyond which the action or state described in the principal clause still 
continues ; thus, 3y with the imperfect, ^ iio^ ; with the perfect, 

On 26^3^ with impf. 49“; *l^X"“iy with the perfect, Gn 28^® ; with the 
impei’fect, f 112®.— Like the Arab. ^y may even introduce a main 

clause ; e.g. Ex 15J® *li!y'’"“iy prop, no doubt ~ thus it came to this— ifAejr passecZ 
through, i.e. so they passed through. 

3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§114 d, e) is very ^ 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause ; the infinitive Avith 3 ^ 

may usually he rendei’ed by lohen, as, or whilst’ the infinitive with 3 by 
7 »hen, as, soon as (in Pr followed by a noun-clause introduced by wdio 
«2Wdosis), or, when referring to the future, by if ; the infinitive after j?3 by 
since. According to § m g such statements of time are generally preceded by 
'*n)1 and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive ; hence in i S 17®® 

(ei‘. Driver on the passage) rii!>?331 with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 

On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, cf. § ii3 a, and in general, § 114 n— With the participle, 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in «s he dreio iaclc^ 

Gn 3S® (unless we should read [or 3'^ IDS, ef- Gn 19^®]), anti in 

Dmb3 laMj if 40i«. / 

§165. Final Clcmses?- 

1. Like most of the dependent claraseB Mtlierto treated, the final fl 
clause may also be joined by a simple cofrulative to the main 
clause, unless the final clause ; % ; directly subo^^^^ to the 

governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion: (a) of a.final impeifcet (or jussive?) Avith 
a perfect by means of), La see § 107 2; with an interrogative sentence, 

2 S 9^-®, Jb 38®^; with an optative, ^ 51® ; Avuth an imperative, i K 
(f?) of a eohortative Avith an imperative by ), Gn 29®^ i S 15^®, or a jussive, 

Keh 2® (§ loS d) ; (7) of a jussive with an imperative by 1, Ex 9*, 2 S 

1 K 3-®, ^ 59**, 86*'*; Avith a jussive, Jb: 31*®, or eohortative, § 1097) g (cf. also 

2 S 24®* the infinitive with b, Jon i**;nD Avith the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Oh 29*® cssb'DjJ, which are eqixivalent tocohortatives) ; (8) of an imperative 
Avith a jussive, eohortative, or interrogative sentence by 1, §110 f ; (c) of a 
perfect consecutiAre after another pei’fect consecutive, Lv 14®® ; after an imper- 
fect, § II3 m andp; similarly after a jussive, § 112 q; after an imperative, 
§112 r. — -On negative final clauses joined by xb) to the imperfect (so Ex 2S*®, 
30®®; and 2 S 13®® after . K3"i?X with a jussive in the main clause) see the 
Eem. on § 109 g. In Ex 28®®, 39®® the negative final clause is simply con- 
nected by M!?.— On the use of an historical statement after verbs Of conimand- 


1 Cf. II, G. T. Mitchell, Final ConsUvjctions 0/ Biblical Sehrew, Leipzig, 1879. 
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ing where we shoitld expect a final clause (e.g. Neh 1 3® I commanded, and 
ilmj cleansed, equivalent to that they should demise, and they cleansed ) in Jb 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by cf. §120/ 

I'or examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (%vithout I) 
see § 120 c. : 

}) 2. Final conjunctions are to ike end that \ also simply 

Gn 12^ 27 '"? Ex 4®, A 51®, &c.; Vfli; prop, for the purpose 

tliat, Qn 2'7“, and simply Gn 27^, Ex 20“; also tFe simple 

Dt 4^“^ 32“'®, Jos 3^, Net 8“^*; negatively, Gn 11^, 

24'*, I K 22*® ; or -'f Ec 3^'*; also negatively, far the 

matter (2}ur^ose) that . . . not, Ec 7”,” with imperfect, Ex 20“, 

2 S 1 fa that . . , not. — Quite exceptional is the use of "(?? (if the text 
he right) in Dt 33“ with the imperfect, equivalent to that . . . 

wo^ [in prose, ■ 

C Eem. AU the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with 
the imperfect, see § 107 q (on the apparent exception in Jos fa, see § 74 ff).— 
On the negative conjunctions and that not, lest, see § 152 /and to. On 
tlie infinitive with b ® (also |yp!j On iS*®, 37®®, &c.) as the equivalent of a final 

clause (Gn 11®, 28^, &c.), see ^ 114/, h,p. On the continuation of such 
infinitival constructions by means of the finite verb, see § 114 n On the 
negation of the final infinitive by § 114 s. On the preposition JD with 

a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final clause (Gn 31®®, 

1 S 15®®, &c.), see § 119 a: and y. 

§ 166 . Consecutive Clauses. 

a 1, Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple ivaw copidative 
with tlie jussive,® especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e. g. Nu 23'" nmm ^ ¥h God is not u man, that he 

should lie, and (i. e. neither) the son 6fman, that he should recent ; Is 5 3" 

; Ho 14^“ Dy"!).! }i 35 ivho is wise, that he may 

understand these thinys? ^mndent, that he may know them? Jb 5'* 
that . . . not; in Pr 30® 1 is sepai’ated from the predicate by 
the object. In Gii 16'" a negative consecutive clause comes after 
a cohortative, and in Ex 10® after a perfect eonseeutive. — On the 
other hand, in Jb 9®“'®® the jussive in the sense of a consecutive clause 
is attached without IFctw to the preceding negative sentence (in 

^ In Ez 36®^ a final clause is introduced by PK, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause. 

® On b as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic ?*) :i K 6’®, see 
§ 66 i 

® That such examples as PJS*''! are to be regarded as jussive is probable 

from the analogy of Ho 14I® and Jb 9®, 
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verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise witliout Wa,w, for lie is not 
a man, as I am, that 1 should answer him, that we should come together 
in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing a logical 
consequence, see § m on the perfect consecutive as a consecutive 
clause after a participle, see § 112 w. 

2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see 5 
.§ 157 c, note 3) 'I and that; especially again after interro- 

gative sentences, accoi’ding to § 1072*; cf. Hu '’5 with the 
imperfect, that ye murmur ; hut in On 20^® with the peifect, in reference 
to an action already completed. On with the imperfect (or jussive) 
equivalent to so that, cf. further Gn 13’®, 2 2^‘; with perfect and 
impei'fect, i IC 3’"^', with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, 
depending on 3 .^,* on non, cf. Dt 28®®, i K 3®, 2 K 9®'. 

On JD with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive 
clause, see §119 ?/. 

§ 167 . Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, Involved Bevies of Seriiences. 

1. Apodoiyesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences Ct 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense, ^ 
and therefore must be supplied from the context. This is esj'tecially 
frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examjiles already given 
in § 159 cfd, cf. also Ex 32®- (the tSX and Samaritan supply 

Hu 5“ Jup*® (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an imperative 
follows as .the apodosis to this conditional clause) ; i S 2 S5® 
(where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; cf. the addition in 
I Oh II®); 2 S 23’“, ■v|/' 27^®, 1 Ch 4^®. Eor other examples of various 
kinds, see § 117 and especially § 147; in Aramaic, Dn 3''\ — On 
Gn 3®®, cf. § 152 w at the end. 

2 . Anacoluthon iS the change from a construction which has been h 
already begun to one of a different kind. It is found especially after 
long parentheses, because the speaker has either lost sight of the 
beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness purposely malies 

a new beginning; thus Gn 20’®, 31®^ and Ez 34^® (cf. § 149 at the 
end); Hui4®V®'", 32^®®-, Dt 17^®“, 24'®‘, 29^'®% Ju 10” (where, after 
a sci'ies of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved 2/ow is sup- 


^ Bui tliose cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposiopesis, in 
which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given simply 
in the infinitive with ^ ; cf. § 147 «, note I. 
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pi’essed; but tbe text cau hardly be correct); perhaps also Is 66^^ (cf., 
however, Delitzsch on ihe passage, which is certainly corrupt).* Oii 
(.Til 23*'^ with the imperative), see § 1 10 a. 

3- We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of 
sentences Gii 24“ and Gn 28®**’ ■ 


1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anaeoluthon, e.g. 
Gu noi- even Gn SI'*® (cf, § i43j. 


THE PARADIGMS. 

Ik tlie paradigms of tlie verbs, those forms wbicb. are to l?e 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked tbrougboiit bs' an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e.g. in the strong verb the 3rd sing, 
fern: is the model for which likewise has only a vocalic 

afformative, and is the model for and which 

in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with a conso- 
nant. On the other hand, the forms and where the 

affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by themselves. — 
In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different meaning ; 
see the footnote there.— The bracketed foims (from Paradigm ( I 
ouw’ai'ds) are merely analogous formations not occurring in the 
tdd Testament. 

The new’ly added paradigm (Q) consists of forms actually found, 
belunging to various verbs. 
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Paradigms 


Nominative of tlie Proiioinij 
or Fronomen separatum. 


g. I. comm. '*33^^ in pause 

/''DiN : V 

■ * *r / 1 

^3; ;34_; '34-5ne. 

in pause ‘'3X /, 



’ m. ddN (a^), in pause 1 

1 

1—3 “ 14-3] 

T T 

\-thou. 


[ /. 7»S('W i 

1 . 


1 m. /te. 


5,1, 514. (ri),1; IIA- A 

[ / she. 


1 ; 1__ ; l-A her (ea^n). 


Plur. I. comm. in 

pause Wn5x we. 


m. 

2 . i ■ < vyou, 

/. jm, mm ^ 


m. nsn 

f- 'Vn 


[they. 


A. The Personal 

Accusative of tlie Pronoun, 


A. 

Simj)le form. 


■ thee. 


53; 53" ; 534- ms . 


to ; C15-. 
05; i?-r] 


you. 


,, d; d_, d__, tojL*; a_, 

J J - ! T > 3 


them (eos). 

[10]> 5; ]-T-5(i4-); [f— 


3- 



The Personal Proyioim 


509 


PronotinJ 
or SvJLvum Verhi. 


B. 


With N'Cm energicum. 


not foiind. 
(W34_),134.; (i3) 

nss. 

TV 

^34.? (see § 58 /t) 

these forms are 
not found. 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffixum Nomink 
(^Pto 71. ^Qssessivum). 


Attached to a sing, 
noun. 

my (prop. gen. 
mei). 

^-T-J in I % 

pause I (pi'op- 

(n^)] iui). 

^n, 1; iinA., i (ii) his 
{eius and smcs). 


H; nJLher. 


33; 334_; (334.) our. 


C33; D3 


; ^ 


i9; 1?- 


°0; 


your. 


3D4-* V their. ■ 

10. iO, I—) 


B. 

Attached to a noun 
j)liir. or dual. 

my. 








'V. V. ’» 

ri''4- her. 

33 '' 4 - our. 


15'-. 


your. 


- their. 


tn'- 


. ' 


1 Forms wiiih .‘ui asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses ( ) are 
rare, those in brackets [ ] do not occur (cf. § 58 a, note). 


510 


Paradigms 


S. Stwng 




Qal 


JS'iph‘al. 

pm. 

Ferf. Sinq, S- 


P33* 

.♦ T 

ibp* 

^bpa* 


3 - fi 


np33* 

mbp* 

n^bpa* 

nbbpi* 

2. Til. 


^133* 

na’bp* 

nijbpa* 

nbep* 

T 1 - *• 

2 - /. 

nijDp 

Pn33 

FPbp 

: 

Pi^bp 

. -1. 'c./ 



Wap 



Flur. $. e. 

;^t3p 

ms 

5i3bi? 

^Sjbpa 


z.m. 


DP1P33* 

DMbp* 



2. /. 

JpWp 

?pippl ' 

firnabp 

jpiSbpa 

fnjjbp 

I. e. 


513'133 

^ 2 bp 

b!3bp3 

. ^a^s'lp 

Inf. ^tap. 33^* 




bmp* 

hif. absol. 




,^bp, b'^p* 

Imp. Singy 2 . m. 



;;323* 

bb|5n* 





tpaa* 

'bbisn* 

•'I’biP* 

Flur. 2. m. 



ma 

5i^Di3rt 



njfjep* 


naaaa* 

mfen* 

■j*. — It • 

p^S’liP* 

Im/if. Sing. m. 


las'** 

f^P!* 


V ' 

■ 3-/ 

^bpn 

^ P32J3 . 


■ ^ JjDifPl ■: 

;:■ i^bpR 

2 .m. 






2. /. 

'J»bpn* 

n33Fi* 



''bbpn* 

I. c. 

^bps 

nasK 




PZ?ir, 3, m. 


1333^^ 



Si^Jbp’' 

3 . /> 

naytSpn* 

Tt »; • 



naijoisn* 

nab'lipn^i* 

2. WZ . 


^333P1 


^^bisn 


2. /. 

mbhpn 

napaan 

T * 



nabbpn 

I. C. 

isbpa 

paaa 


i^bpa 

^^|p? 

Shortened Impf. (Jitssive). 






Strofig Ferb 


Verh, 


Pthil. 





^‘•apn* 

^jppn* 

. ^apnn* 

njspp* : . 

nj'ppn* 

nbapn* 

nSapnn* 


pibapn* 

pibBpn* 

pi^apnn* 



pifjapn 

tiijapflp: 



'Jti)apn . 

in^appn 

5|ppp 

5ii5'Qpn 

5i!?apn 

ii^apnn 



Dnbapn 

DPifjapnn 


ftijsppn 



«J»aip 

iufippn 

^ajjapn 

^fsapm 

wanting. 

^ippn* 

wanting. 

^t^ppp* 

fjbi'p* 

l^ppn*. 

^Dpn* 

«• ». r 

i^apnn* 


i?ppri* 


^apnn* 

wanting. 

i^'tppri* 

wanting. 

■’S’jsppo* 

’i^aprn 


njfjppn* : 


n3j3i|ppn* 

5>ap''* 



ijapn^* 


^''ppri 




^'PPFI 



'Jiaipri* 

■’ij'ppn* 


''bapTO" 

i?apN 

Ij^aps 

^^px 






njfj’ipn* 


njijapn* 

mljapriii* 



ii^bpjn 

, ; iibapm 

nsfjapn 



ps^apnri 

i>ap3 


,ijap3 

i’tppn? 


^l?P!* 




T \ 5 . .. 7 . . T 




s 

€. Strong yeo'b 

f, m. 2 Sing. f. <^Smg.m. 






3 Sing. f. 

I Plur. 

2 Flur. m. 

2 Phir.f. 

3 Plur. m. 

— — ~-f— . 

3 Plur. f. 


i^StDp 

T T 'S 

^i%p 

T T 

wanting. 

wanting. 




33Jn!)ti)p 

_ 

— 

dniidp 

wanting. 


33]rS3IPP 

— 


dnJiDp 

wanting. 


. 35'’P^ap 

— 

— 

D''Pli5dp 

wanting. 


— 

di'n^tap 

wanting. 

d'riijdp 



mijtsp 

T T '? 

T 

wanting. 

wanting. 

d3^dp 


wanting. 

333ni5Dp 

Da^abdp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

d33^dp 

wanting, 

w'anting. 


nbt^p 

T J 'T 

33^Dp 

•• : ‘t 

’Da|n3| 

wanting. 

d^dp 

J^?5 



1 

— 

— 


' , '■ 

j 

•n^ipps 

1 

f j 

1 •• T 1 • J 

j. 

wanting. 


wanting. 

f 

I3!?t3p'* 

TV ; ': “ 

Ap’^ 

, ■ 

— 

' 


m^*t:5pV 

r : 'I • 

333fepy 


wanting. 

d^ljdpy 

wanting. 


nibtsi:? wanting, wanting. 

li 1. . 


COWLES 











Imp. Sing. m. 

/• 

Plur.m. 

/. 

nbjr* 

noy 

innjj 

raibjj* 

Piq"' 

''PID 

njpin* 

n?DS?n* 

,,'>nDyn 

* nr" 

r\mn 

! IT •• 

nnpyn 

'I'oyp 

r! 3 "] 6 yn 

■wanting. 

Impf.Sing. 3. m. 


ptn*'* 



■■mH 

Kl| 

' 3. /. 


PXnn 

loyn 

** T 

T'DJfp 

112m 

- t;}T 

2.m. 

ibyp 


nbyn 

•• rr 


nD 5 ?b 


: •'Ibyin*: 

■>ptnn* 

'iDyFi 

• : IT” 

■'1'byp 


I. e. 

v:iv 

ptnh’ 

T|” 

Tbyp* 


Plur. 3. m. 

!njpys=i= 


nisy'’ 

: IT" 


: TtT 

3 - /• 


n 3 p|m 

mnoyw 

r T 1" 


i^llbyp 

2. m. 

’‘“ 5 by|!! 

^ptnn 

!nDypi 

: IT •• 


^^»yFi 

: T IT 


n 3 n;»s?J 3 1 

naptnp 



ni'icyn 

T ; - t;it 

I. c. 


PI™. 

■ naya 

••TI” 

‘T'bKJ. 

IgiSi 


Shortened (Jussive). 
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E. Verbs mediae gutturalis. 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Ftel. 

Fiial. 

IlitJipia'el. 

P erf. Sing. 3 . m. 

- T 

pn^3 

till* 

■?jl3* 

11351 * 

3- /• 

T -UT 

n^nf'3* 

nsnn 

T :i- 


nsnann 

T -• |T ! • 

2 . mi. 




JJ1313 

531355 

2 . /. 



1 ?S *}2 

3j>33a 

531355 

I. c. 




'PianB 

''131311 

Flur. 3 . c. 

■“riT 


=1333 

5|313 

131355, 

2 . mi. 

ppitanty 

anpnB>3 

^53':!3 

35333 

3131355 

2 . /. 


fwan^3 

[}^)313] 

153*13 

1131315 

I. c. 


il3!pr!^3 


513313 

51331355 

Inf. 


an^n 


wanting. 

?11315* 

Inf. absol. 


Pane'S 

?pa* 


hnjp. Sing. mi. 


DH'^n 

^33* 


11355 * 

/• 

'jpna?* 

• “:iT • 

* -J}T 

wanting. 

'31355] . 

Fhir. ni. 


“;iT • 

-•jr 

[5131315 


T : - { 

mi2h^r\ 

r i IT • 



133*1315 

Impf. Sing. 3 . m-. 



w.* 

^13^* 

J]135^* 

3- /• 


ane'in 

^33Jp 

?I3b5 

tjl351 

2 . w. 

pny'n 

Dn|'r. 


^335 

*rii3ii 

2 . /. 

'jpnB'n* 

''tDns’n^ 

’ -:iT • 

’’Dnan • 

• w IT : 

['?T?‘i''] 

['31355] 

I, c. 




133« 

’^15.15^ 

Fltir. 3 . m. 



-:jTt 

■ 13*’]31 

hr:* 

3- /• 

njtpTO'n 

njcn^pi 

n3233Pl 

r : •• T .* 

1133135 

5331351 

2 . ?n. 

/ipn^ri 

5ipnE'»n 

^snan 

■^iv i 

513135 

131311 

;tT ; * 

2 . f. 

rtitpn^n 

njtpn^’R 

n3313Pl 

T ; T i 

1331311. 

5331311 

T : “T : * 

' , 1 . ,.C., 

£SnB'3 


1333 

^333 

TJ1353 

Fnijif. ivith Suff. 






Fart. act. 

pnb' , 

Dn2^3 

• T : • . • : 

133D* 


TJ131D* 

2^ass. 




11313* 



L 1 2 



Paradigms 


F. Verl}s 


'■ ■ 

Qal. 

Nipliat. 

Fm. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 


3 


3 - /• 


nnfjK^? 

nn^*^ 

0 */ 

2. m. 




2. /. 


nnfe'?* 


I. e. 


''nnbV3 


Plur. 3. e. 


^nS}^3 


2. m. 


DfinSsys 


3 . /. 




I. C. 



wn^V 

Inf 




In f. ahsol. 

HI 



Imp. Sing. m. 




/• 



'n.-jg'* 

Flur. m. 




/. 

njrijf* 

njii/E^n 


Impf. Sing. 3. ni. 




3 - /• 



n|iTO* 

2. m. 




2. f. 

jnb'^n 



I.' e. 



nfe? 

Flur. 3. on. 




3 - /• 


n3nbVn* 

raniB'Fi* 

2, m. 




2, f. 

njnbVn 

mnS&r! 


1. c. 


nb^l 



Shortened Impf. {Jussive), 
hnpf. with Svff' 













Paradigms 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae 


- 

Qal. 


JSiglial. 

Ferf, Sing. 3 . m. 

m, 33D* 


Dtt3, 3D3* 

3‘ /• 

ntsn, n 33 D 


r!3D3* 

.. T - r 

3 . TO. 

niio* 

T 


nbD3* 

2 . f. 

nSnQ 


nbD? 

1. e. 

'niap 


■'pizips 

Flur. 3 . e. 



bp3 

2 . TO. 

aniap 


Dnbp3 

2 . /. 

jrtsp 


inbD3 

1 . C. 

wiip 


'53^303 

Inf. 

3b* 


3En* 

Inf. ahsd. 

3bD 

T 


3iBn, Dan 

Imp. Sing. m. 

3b* 


30n 

f 

bo* 


'30n* 

Flur, m. 

bo 


bpn 

f 

prie] 


[njbpn] 

Impf Sing. 3 . to. 

3b* (S3!§67 p) 3by* 

3py‘ 

/• 

3bR 

nbin 

3pn 

3 . TO. 

nbiR 

3bp 

3pn 

2 . f 

' 13 DJR* 


bin* 

1. C. 

3bi« 

T .... 

30? 

3SN 

Flur. 3 . TO, 

bo** 

T 

bp^ 

bb 

3- /• 

W'lDljl* 

[njaDR] 

[nyisn] 

2 . TO. 

bon 

T 

bpin 

bin 

2 . /. 

[WfOT] 

[njM] 

[nyisn] 

'■ I.: ^ 0. 

303 

T . 

- 303 

3p3 

Iinpif until Waw consec. 3DJ1* (pause 3D^1) 

Inipf unth Suff. 





Fart. act. 33b 3D3 

pass. 3!I3D* {fim. n3D2) 
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or double S?. 

HiplCtl. 

HopKal. 

Pdel 

pm. ^ 

npn^ 3pn* 

no^in* 

33lD* 

22 ‘iD* - 

napn* 

nspsin 

n3ate 

T i 

n32^p] 

niipn* 

niipiin] 

n33b 

T • - 

rtnniD 

n'iapn 

- 1 

^33iD 

jnpn^D 

■•niapn 

['niipijn 

mppiD 

mpniD 

’ !!3pn 

^3D!in 

!l33iD 

miD 

1 

Dn^apn 

onisp^n] 

DMSiD 

VS- 1 

tmaniD 

V : - 1 


}n^3piin 


fflppip 

wiion 

[^3*1305111 

il333iD 

[5)33330 

3Dn* 


33iD 


3pn 

ntsK^n 

T - T 

33to 

[33iDj 

non* 

’• T 


33iD 


'3pn 

wanting. 

'3310] 

wanting. 

^npn 


miD 


[ns'ipn] 


[n333b 


np:, 3p;* 

2BI, 2m* 

33iD^ 

33iD^] 

3DP1 

»• T 

3pm] 

33iDn 

33iDJ3 

son 

•* T 

3pm 

33iDJn 

33iD)3 

['?on] 

•ippm'* 

mipri] 

^333013 

• } s 

3DK 

•• T 

pp’iN 

[33iDK 

33lD^ 

..-J .. T 

513W' 

?33ip^ 

mip^ 

n3'’3Dn* 

T V • S 

nripm]* 

[n333iDri] 

n333lD^ 

?2pn 

!i3pm 

^33iDn 

1 : , 

■ 1333 pp: : V 

n3'’|p3p 

n3''3Dm 

TV- 1 

n333iDJ;i] 

r33333DJp 

3D3 

>• r 

[3p^3 

[33*103 

[33to3 



(n33p^) 


* 

: 2m* 


33lDp 



3D!1D 

t 


33*1DD 







Pm'adigms 

E. Verbs 
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' 

Qal. 

EipJidl, 

iiipim. 

IlogJi'al. 

P erf. Bing. %. m. 

[*j] 

^ — 

%i 

^ E^b3* 

sj''ari» 


3’ /• 




T • • 

HD’an 

2 . m. 



Wh 

R‘^|n 

R'^an 

2 . /. 




Wh 

RB'an 

I. c. 

regular. 



' '•R^ln 

Plur. 3 . c. 



5!K?|3 


aj^an 

2.m. 



SRtyaj 

BR^an 

DR^'an 

2 . /. 




jRB^an 

jRB’an: 

1 . c. 




aa^an 

aa^an 

Jnf. 

T\m* 

ijba* 

i^'aan 

••T • 

B’^an* 

B>an* 

Jnf. ahsol. 

mi 

T 


ii?.:!|n, pjia? 

Bbn* 

Ei?an* 

Imp. Sing, m. 


bhi* 


b'an* 


/. 


'JjB? 

luJaan 

• :tT» 


wanting. 

PZiitr. m. 


?i?S3 

aejaan 

aB’^an 


fi 

nj^a 

njbbj 

t: ; 

■ najySan 

T j -T • 



Impf.Sing. '^. m. 

m)* 



jjfia:;* 

Era’’ * 

3- f 




ty'aji 

■ t:^aR 

2 . m. 


Vsri 


i:>‘'aR 

B’aR 

2 , /. 

‘'K;5in 




'B^aR 

I, c. 


bh^ 


aj'-'as 


Plur. 3 . OT, 



I'egular. 

a^'l: 

aB^a' 

- 3- / 


nayaj^ 

T; • 


naeyaR 

naf .aR 

2 . m. 




at^’an 

aB-^iR 

■.V ,2."/., 


naSsR] 


[na^an] 

[njsilR] 

\ I., ' c. 


Vsf 


' ' 


Sho Hen ed^ Impf. {Jussive). 





Part. act. 



B^aa* 

T • ■ 



pass. 

T 




BlaD 

T *.. 
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I. Weak Verbs, H'-'a. 



Qal. 

mj>mi jiqmi Mopm. 

Ferf, 




Like Verbs jprimae gutturalis. 


Jnf: 

^bx, bbx* 

!?aya 

5j''aNrt ^asn 

• -:r ~ t;it 

Inf. ahsol. 

T 

^bsn 

T 

wanting, wanting. 

Imp. Sing. m. 




/• 

'baN* 

&C, 

&c. wanting. 

PI nr. m. 




/. 




/mp/. Sing. 3. m. 

(in pause 

.. T,- 

* “sr r'^Jp' 

3- /• 

bas'n i?at<') 

^C. 

&Q. 

2. m. 

^aN'n 



2. /. 

••^aNn 



I. G. 




Plm\ 3. m. 

sibx’' 


■ ■ '% 

3- /• 

Hibasin 

r: - . 


* V ' . 'Jh" 

2. m. 

^b::m 



2. /. 

[njJjaxn] 


V' ■ ^'^■. •■■■■ 

I. .c. 

baiii 


■■-4 


,< 



Jmpf. with ira’Wj 




consec. ^ 

l?as‘n*. 


: - ■ 


522 ., 

Paradigms 



K. 

Weak Verb 


Qal. 

Ni^yleal. 

P erf. Sing. 3. ?». 

355''’ 

*• T ' 

2^13* 

3- /• 


T : 1 

2 . m. 


T ; — 

2. /. 


]^2W3 

I. c. 

regular. 


Plur. 3. < 5 . 


: I 

2.m. 



2. / , 



r. c. 


y2|?i3 


mf*, nb;i 

2 i 2 ^-.n* 

•• T • 

Inf. ahsol. 

- aiE?’ 

T 

wanting. 

Ivip. Sing. we. 

PI, 

3S?-in=^ 

•• Y * 

/. 


• : IT ■ 

Plur. m. 


: IT " 

/. 

n32^‘ 

T ; 

[naaS^jn] 


Im 2 f. Sing. 3 . ni. 



3 ^ 5 ;;* 

3- /• 

2 W 

en'n 


2 . 

ae'R. 


2mF\ 

2 . /. 

*>35rPl . 

•:r* 

' I* 

• Sjr • 

I. c. 

2 m . 

, E'TK 


Plur. 3 . m. 

w). 



3' /• 

n32|% . 

[ra^TFi]' 

[nanmri] 

2 . ?». 

. j.. 



2 . /. 

[n3OT] 


[n32|?w] 

I. c. 

2m .. 

' ,E^T3 

2K^‘?3 

■ ■ ■ .. Y* 


fShortened I'mpf, (Jmsim). 
Im2>f. tmth Waw comeo. US'*!* 


Fart. act. ysF y -. 

■ -T 
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L. Yerhs properly ’’"s. 










Paradigms 


M. Faxfc 




Qol, 

PipPal. 

Hipim. 

Per/. Sing. 3. m. 

DF 

n»* 

Dips* 

Dpn* 

3 - / 



nDip3* 

DDpn* 

2 . m. 


HMD* 

T “ 

niiops] 

niDpn* 

2 ./. 



[Diops 

niDpn 

I. c. 


"np 

piDp3 

^ piDpn 

Plur. 3. €. 


tin» 

5!Dip3 

siDpn 

2 . w. 


DSp] 

DniDi33. 

oniDpn 

2 . / 

[WB] 

[? 5 P 

|DiDii33] 

[jniDpn] 

r. c. 

yep 


[^3iDp3 

?si»pn 

Inf. 


Dp* 

Dpn* 

Dpn* 

Inf absol. 


Dp* 

3iD3, Dpn* 

Dpn* 

Imp. Sing. »i. 


D^p* 

Dipn* 

ispn* 

/• 


'P’lp* 

pDipn] 


Plur. ni. 


nD’ip 

t?oipn 


/. 


n3»p* 



Sing. 3. m. 


Dipp 

Dp;* 

3 - / 


D^pD 

Dipn 

Dpn 

2. JW . 


DPD 

Dipn 

Dpn 

2. /. 


'apD* 


ppn* 

I. e. 


DpN 

DipK 

; ap^ 

Plur. m. 


?D!ip’ 

!iDip^ 

'■'Dp; 

3 -/ 



n^'Dpn, nsDpn* 

2 . ?». 


^Dpn 

^!»ipn 

^Dpn 

2 . /. 

nj'&pri 


y#ji2 

Ur 

r>ll- 

r: 

1, c. 


Dp3 

Dips 

■ / DP3 

Shortened Impf, 


Dp;* 


Dp;* 

Impf, with TTato < 

^.(msec. 

Dpjl (pause Dp;i*) 

Dpn* 

Impf. with Svff. 


’3Q=1E!';*;. 


''SDp;* 



1 

1 

1 

DDip 

[n3DDip] 

wanting. 

i 

fi»ip^ 

DDip^ 

1 

DDipPl 

QDipPi] 


aisipn 

apipn 


['DD^i^n] 


i 

DDipx 


1 


^Daipi 

-: 1 5 

1 niD^w] 

n3n?23pn 

nstppipJii 

j • 

^DDii?ri 


[niDg’iPi 

njp^^pjyi 

niopipn 









Paradigms 


0. Wmh 



Qal 


Niflial. 

Ft el 

Ferf. Sing. 3 . ni. 

T T 

i^bp 

•« T 

i^?yp3* 

T J • 

mD, 

.. . J Y ‘ 

3- /• 


Ti ir 

n&?yp3 

[nssD] 

2. m. 


ns'bp 

T •» T 

n^yp3* 

mm* 

2 . /. 

nsvp 


m^m 

[pKyp] 

I, c. 


■’nfe«^b 

• •• T 

^n«yp3 

‘'ri«yp 

Flur, 3 . c. 

!iKyp 

^SifjP 

; 

mp3 

5iKyp 

2 . TO, 

Dnt<yp 

pnt^bp 

any!yp3 

Dn&!yp 

2, /. 



}n&5yp3] 

[|nK-yp] 

I. c. 

T T 

jp 

p3t<yp3 

’issyp 

Inf, 

tx'ifD 


is'ypn 

•• T • 


Inf cibsol. 

fcjiyp 

T 


KyP3 


Imp. Sing. to . 

Kyp* 


«ypn 

^?i‘P 

f 

'^yp 


'Kypn] 

['Nyp] 

Plv/r. m. 

^xyp 


^N'ypn 

!i«yp 

f 

njsyp* 


[n3Nypn 

[n3syp] 

Impf Sing. 3 . to. 

t?yD 1 ^' 



am) 

3- f 

xypri 


Nypn 

•• T • 

N‘ypri 

2. TO. 

Nypn 


xypn 

•* T • 

^ypn 

2 . /. 

'Nypin 


\sypn 

. : T • 

[WpR] 

I. C. 



§ 

xyp« 

• Flur. 3 . TO. 

^Nyp^ 


iisyp** 

r 

m*pv 

3* f 

nsNyprj* 


n3i{ypri* 

nssfpa* 

2. TO. 

iixyppt 


^Sy?£iH 

: IT • 

[mpn] 

2. /. 

nji^ypn 


n34’?i3 

n3i<!ypn 

li C. 

Nyp3 

T ; • 


[KS??] 

Kyp3 

Shortened l 7 tipf. {J 

msive). 




hnpf with Suff. 

PNyP^,,:^y! 

d; ■ 



Fart. act. 

Nyb 


i^yp3 / 

' biypp : 

2)ass. 

N^yp .. 

T ' ' 
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Filial. 

HijpJitl. 

Eo^Kal 

ffitk^oael. ■* 



[N|on] 

&?5fprin] 


nK'^ypn 

mm 

nKSfpnn 

hkIo 

nKfpn* 

mm'i]’* 

nsfpnn* 

mw 

n^^»n 


[ns'^m 


■'jnNXPn 

’>n&?|Dn 

‘’DK^prin 

WD 

^K'fpn 


^amn 


dns«:!fDn 

anK'^DH 

anKTOnn] 

: jnK^'D 

fn&?3fon] 

jn&«sDn 

in^s’i’pnn 


[^3&«|Dn 

[mm 

[33N‘fpnn 

wanting. 


wanting. 

Njfom 


am 


wanting. 


am 


Ksprin] 

wanting. 


wanting. 

'ijssprin 


^a‘'hm 


■mipm 


[n2K|Dn] 


[n3xfprin 


K'-SD! 



mm] 

mm 

am 

mipm 



S4|Dn 

amn 

“iKircw 

■ : N. s 


^mm 

''mipm] 


mm 

mm 

[«spm 



^mipi 

^S4&*pri^ 

niN'I'on* 

njsk^n* 

. ■ '.nJKfpm : : 

[nmpTO] 


^mm 

J J V 

mpjppi 

n3K|*n3!> 


nssiw 

T V i \, 

nsxfpinfi] 



i?STD3 

T ; s 

[«^pm 

"■ mipi 




'■ V ', .* : 


K'SDD 


: KspriQ 

6«SDJ3 

T s : ■ ■ ■ ' 


mr,D 

T, ! S 








COWLET 







Faradigms 

Q. YeT^s 


*■ 

1 . 

2. m . 

2. Sing, f\ 

Pwf. Qal. 3. m. 

■■jm 

* *- T 




j». ''ifv 



3 - / 

• S T 



2. m. 

•'jn'N-) 




p. 'in'ay 



2. /. 

Pi 



I. c. 



limy 

PZtin 3. c. 

“ T 


Pi. 

I. c. 


-Pi 


Imper, 2. m 








2. f. 

Hipih. 



Plur. 2. «i. 

Pi 



3. ?H, 




3 - /• 


5 {|f^ 


2. m. 

'axiFi 



2. /. 




I. c. 



::1itiy§ ■ 





m. 




2, m. 

•s“-: 



I. c. 
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with Suffi-xes. 

Sing, m. 

3 . Sing. f. 

I. Fhir. 

'•■ ■■■ 

3 . Flur. m. 

5=\t" 

rz 

jrr 

mi 

X T 

>,W]i 

Dl‘>y 

T T 

Pi. 

i>i. nrax 


lliph. dnbyn 

0 

Fi. *in'S3 

wbv 

Fi. ^3n'a'^ 

an'-ay 

IWSSS'lJ 

n'n'Nn 

r * • : 


d^n' 9 "! 


“3Kn 

T T 


m2\si 

T 

Ft. 






ITiph. ^ 3^30 

Dyn 




Hiph. &^3n 

131^ 

nsxn^j 

1 Pi. wis; 

Dafn'] 

■ ■ •• -;r ■ 

Jlijjh. 

sisfyin 

r&v^ 

TV -:r 


Fi. D^sai? 


n3#yN 

TV v:j%" 



^nSyss* 




Fi. 


P'/. ^333y: 


^3|^’3 

ns'^ya 

TV-:*- 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

The numbers refer to the sections, except where otherwise indicated, 
N. =note. 


A-sounds, 8 a, 9 aff. 

Abbreviations, 5 m. 

Absolute cases, 143 c x. 

Abstract, for concrete, 83 c : abstr. ideas 
expressed by the feminine, 122 g, r: 
by fern, in W-, 86 & : by the plu- 
ral, 124 a, d-fi with the article, 
126 n. 

Accents, 3 1 : names and laws of, 15 : 
of the poetical books, 1 5 h, i. 

Accentuation, 3 b : double accentua- 
tion in certain passages, 1 5 p. 

Accusative expressed by 117 : as 
direct object of verb, 117; syntax 
of pronominal object and second 

aeeus., 117 e : introduced by i? (esp. 
late), 1 17 »5 cognate accus., Ii7p- 
r : pronominal suffix with dative 
force, 117 a;: with verbs of putting 
on and off, 1172/, being filled, 117s, 
dwelling (rare) 117 hbi double 
accus, (to clothe, present, support, 
meet, &g. with), il'j cc-gg : accus. of 
material (to make of), 117 hk: of 
product (make into), 1 1 7 tt : of the 
part affected, 117 U : of place, 118 
d~g ; of nearer definition, 118 A ; 
of time, 118 i~k: of cause, ii8i: 
defining the manner of an action, 
iiSm-r, i2ob : construed with pas- 
sive verb, 121 a,b. 

Accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion, 157 & N. 

Acrophony, 5 & 

Acrostic poems, 5 A. 

Adjectival idea expressed by a sub- 
stantive in the genitive, 128 0, p, 
IS.*; ; l>y ^ substantive as predi- 

cate, 141 c, d ; adjective used as a 
substantive in the genitive, 128 w, 

133 h, cf. with ordinal numerals, 

134 p, end : used poetically for 
a substantive, 13a a K rarely 


stands before the subst., 132 b. See 
also Attributive ideas. • 

Adjectives, construction of, with sub- 
stantives, 132; with the article, 
X26 M, V : with art, when subst, is 
without it, 136 w.aand n ; without 
the article when subst. definite, 
126 z; syntax of, as predicate in a 
noun-clause, 145 r. 

Adverbs, 100 : with suffixes, 100 o,p : 
adverbial ideas expressed by the 
infin. aba.,113 h-b : by iiifin.constr., 
114x1 and K ; by finite verb, 120 d-h. 

Adversative clauses, 163. 

Afformatives of the perfect, 40 c, 44 : 
of the imperfect, 40 c, 47: of the 
noun, 85 s-v, 86 h-l. 

Agreement of members of a sentence 
in gender and number, 145. 

Aleph four times with Mappict, 14 d : 
affixed to 3rd plur. perf, (rare), 
23 X, 44?: verbs tt"E 5 , 68. 

Alei»h prostheticum, 19 w and n. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 5a: oi'igin 
of, 5 g. 

Alphabetic poems, 5 

Amarna letters, 2 bn ®, 2 / and n •*. 

Anacoluthon, 167 &. 

Answers, affirmative, 150 « : negative, 
150 «. 

Any one, 139 d. 

Aphaeresis, 19 ft, i, 66 a-c, 69 6, c,/~h. 

Apocope, 19 ?: in verbs 

Aposiopesis, 117 ?, 167 a. 

Appellatives, 125 e-gf. 

Apposition, 127 7 :, 130 6 : in the wider 
sense, 1 31 ; to express attribute , 
material, contents, mea’^ure, &c,, 

■'.( '.131 c-e. f 

Arabic language and Avahisms, i b, 
m, 22 s, 24 g u, 35 ? and H®, 44 a, 
47 ffl x, 48 6, 58 ?. 

Aramaic language and Aramaisms, 
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1 c, w, 2 q, ly 24 e, 44 c, 47 a N, c w ! 
Pi'il, 52 a : Nun epeiithoticumj 
5^.2-^: Aram, forms of verbs, 

6747 : of verbs V'V, 72 ee : of verbs 
n" 7 , 75 M: Aram, termination of 
tbe feminine, So h : of the plural, 
872. 

Araq al-Emir, inscription of, 5 a, 
Archaisms, 2 : supposed, in the 

Pentateuch, an. 

Article, 35 : syntax of, 126 ; with 
demonstrative force, 126 a, h : 
before names of classes, 136 Z-n: 
in comparisons, 126 0, cf. p: with 
the attributive, 126 u~x: used as a 
relative, 138 i, k : punctuation of, 
35, a-k, 0 : rarely I’etaxned after pro- 
positions, 35 n : original form of, 
35 Z ; elided after it, 35 d ; omitted 
with nt, nW after a subst. 
with pi’onom. suff., 126 ?/; found 
anomalously with a noun in constr. 
st,, I37/-1. 

Ashdod, language of, 2 w. 

Asher, hen, 7 ft n*. 

Aspirates, 6 n. 

Asseverations, 149, 

Assimilation, 19 h-f, 54 c, cl, 66 cl~g : of 
1 and *' 71 ; ‘ backward-assimila- 
tion,’ T9/N. 

Assuan papyri, im. 

Assyrian langxnige, id. 

Asyndeton, eases of, 120 g, h, 154 « 

N (a). 

Athe mei'ahiq, 20 f, g. 

Athnilh, cbief divider of verse in 
pi'ose, 15/: secondary divider in 
poetry, 15 7 i. 

Attraction, cases of, 145 u n®, 146 a. 
Attiubute, see Adjective. . 
Attributive ideas expressed by 

followed by a genitive, 
la’S s~v: by the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 m ; by a substantive in appo- 
sition, i^ic~c: by a subst. as pre- 
dicate, 1 41 c, d : negative expressed 
by a noun-clause, 152 v. See also 
Adjectival idea. 

Babylonian language, i a, d, 0, i, 
Babylonian punctuation, 42 N®. 
B®gadk®phath letters, 3 cl, 6 n, 12 a, 
130: aspiration of, 21. 

Bon Asber’s recension of the: text, 
7 ft x®. 

Ben Naphth all's recension of the 
text, 7 ft N 2. 

Beth essentiae, 119 Z ; pretii, 119 p. 
Bodily and mental defects denoted 


by adjectives of the form 
84^ d. 

Boustrophedon, i Zc x 5 d x 

Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
languages, l b (ii). 

Canaanite glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el- Amarna, a/x^. 
Cardinal numbers, 97. 

Case-endings, remains of eaidy, 90 : 

n as locative, 90 c e, of time, 

90 h, in place-names and as a poeti- . 
cal form without meaniilg, 90/, g 
with X { punctuation and tone, 90 Z : 
\^.y 90 k-ni, 0 : i~ and *!-, 90 k, n, 0. 
Cases, absolute, 143 c x : instrumental, 
144 m X. 

Casus pendens, various uses of, iii h, 
112 n, t, mvt, on, 116 M, 143, 159 Z. 
Causal clauses, io6/, iia ?m: syntax 
of, 158. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 

I c X, 

Changes of consonants, 19. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of 
words in parallel members of a 
verse, 1 14 r X, 142 /x. 
Circumstantial clauses, 1 56 : express- 
ing negative qualities, 332 noun- 
clauses, 156 c: verbal, 156 d. 
Citation, formulae of, 150 0. 

Cognate accusative, 1 1 7 p-r. 
Cohortativo, 48 b : form of, 48 c, d : 
meaning, 48 e ; syntax of, loS : 
very rare in verbs il"b, 75 Z, 

Coins, Hebrew, 2 d (4). 

Collective nouns, 123 «, ft : in fern, 
sing., 122 s : names of classes used 
collectively, 126 l~p ; with the plu- 
ral of the adj. or ptep., 132 g 
with the predicate in the plur. 
masc,, 145 6-0, in 3rd pi. fern., 145 c 
(fKS), in masc. sing., 145/; in sing, 
followed by plur., 145 g, in fern, 
sing,, 145 ft (cf. I35i?). 

; Common gender, 122 ft, d. 

Comparatio decui’tata, 118 r x, 133 c x. 
Comparative, expression of, 133 a-f. 
Comparative clauses, 161. 
Comparison, use of article in, 126 0, p. 
Compensatory lengthening, 25 «, 27 c, 
e~ft. " 

Composition of words, 30 p, (6), r, 
8i d, isa a x ; of parliules, 99 e. 
Compound ideas, how thrown into 
the plural, I 24|3 -j' : with the article, 
127 0 ; with suffixes, 135 n. 

Compounds formed by { 4 ^ with a sub- 
stantive or adjective, 152 a X, 
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Concessive clauses, 1 6o, 

Concord of subject and object in 
gender and number, 145 a-i 5 : eases 
of false concord, 145 u. 

Conditional sentences, perfect in, 
lo6jj ; iniperf, in, 107 cohorta- 
tive in, 108 e,/; jussive in, 109 A : 
imperat. in, iio/.‘ pfccp. in, 159 9 ; 
ptep. without 116 159 «: 

perf. consec. in apodosis, ii2,ff-mni', 
different types of, 159 : without 
conditional particle, 112 kk, i?, 159 
b-k. 

Con jngatfons, or verba derivata, 38 h, 
39 c., d ; number and arrangement 
of, 39 e~/: Mph'al, 51: Pi'el and 
Pu'al, 52 : Hiph'il and Hoph'al, 53 ; 
Hithpa'el, 54 : the less common 
conjugations, 39 g, 55 : conjugation 
of aim or attack (Po'el), 55 c. 

Conjunctions, 104. 

Conjunctive accents, 15 g', t'. 

Consecutio temporum, perf. and ita- 
pei-f, with waw consec., 49 ; perf. 
with waw consec., II3. 

Consecutive clauses, 107 m; syntax 
of, 166. 

Consonants, 5 : changes of, 19 ; pro- 
nunciation and division of, 6 : 
transcription of their names, 5/N: 
weak consonants, 7 a~g ; softening 
of, 19 0. 

Construotio ad sensum, 132 g, 145 a-l : 
asyndeto-s, 120 g, h, 154 a, «■ («} ; 
praegnans, T19 33, fifg. 

Continuous action expressed by infin. 
abs., 1 13 s~u. 

Continuous progress expressed by 
duplication of a word, 133 A;. 

Contraction of vowels, 7 a. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead 
of subordination, 120. ! 

C<ipula, see Waw cepulativum : verbal, 
how expressed, 141/-/*. 

Cuneiform in.scriptions, i d, w 

5 g {h), 6 b. 


Pages forte, 12 : in place of a letter 
asijimilated, 19 b-f: orthophoni- 
enin, 20 g, 13 0 ; necessarium, com- 
ponsativnm, characteristicum, 20 « : 
euphonioum, 20 c ; conjunctivum, 
20 c--/: dirimons, 20 h i affectuo- 
sum, 20 -f : firmativnm, 20 k : im- 
plicitum, 20 m, 32 c; omission of, 
20?, m : in gutturals, 22 b, s : oeca- 
sinmally in 1, 22 q (a), s-. four times 
in X (acc. to others Maiipiq), 14 r? : 
omitted sometimes in 2nd radical 
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of vei'hs V'''!?, 67 g, dd. See cdso 
Strengthening. 

Pages iene, 13, 21: after n’lH'’ (j. e. 
‘’I'lN), 21 c: omitted anomalously 
after consonantal Y and 'j ax c : ex- 
ceptional cases of ( 33 ^ D 3 S) 3 . D 3 )- 
21 d. ' ‘ ' 

Dative, 1 19 .s. 

Pativus ethicus, 119 s, 135 i; dative 
expressed by a suffix, 1 1 7 a?. 

Decalogue, double accentuatiou of, 

Dehiq, 20 c. 

Denominative nouns, see Nouns? 
verbs, see Verb. 

Desk! erative sentences, 151. 

Determination of nouns, 125 : omis- 
sion of it, 117 q, i26p; determina- 
tion of proper names, 125 c-/i 
determination by the article, 126 : 
hy a following determinate geni- 
tive, 127; determination of nu- 
merals, 134 k. 

Diacritical points, see Puncta extra- 
ordinaria. 

Dialects in the O. T., 2 w. 

Diminutives, 86 jf and 3J. 

Diphthongs, 7 a, 8 m, 24/. 

Disjunctive accents, 15/, 

Disjunctive qile-stions, 150/-?'. 

Dissimilation of vowels, 27 x. 

Distributive numerals, 134 g. 

Doubling of consonants, see Strength- 
ening; 

Dual, 88 : with the plural of the 
adjective, 132/: with predicate in 
the plur., 145 a: in numerals, 97 g, 
hy 134 r : place-names doubtfully 
so explained, 880. 

E-sounds, 7 a, h, e, S 6, 9 i~m. 

Each, every, how expressed, 139 b., 0. 

Bast Semitic, i d. 

Blatives, 85\6, 133 a x. 

Elegy, rhythm of, in Ilebrow, 2 r. 

Elision, see Syncope and elision. 

Ellipse, of the pronominal object, 
117 /: other eases of ellipse (real or 
apparent), 116 s, 118 s n (in com- 
parisons), 134 n (of names of mea- 
sures, weights, &e.), 1440 (due to 
corruption). 

" Emblematic Maslial,’ 161 a s. 

Emi^hasis expi'e.ssed b;;^ ipfiti. abs., 
114 l~r, v-x: by cognate accus,, 113 w 
(end) : by cognate accus. with de- 
fining adjective, xi’jq: by duplica- 
tion of a word, 1230, 133 ?c. ? : by 
combination of different deriva- 
tives from the same root, 133 ? ; by 
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tlie ai-ticle or a genitive (the super- 
lative degree), 133 ff-i : by apersonal 
pronoun added to the subject, 
1^5 a, G : by the pronoun annexed 
in the nominative to fcbe suffix or 
to a noun, 135 d-it : by 1165 with the 
suffix, 135 ; by position, 142/, g, 
15a e (after 152 (after }B). 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 
ii7g, ,125 c. 

Enallage of gender, 135 0, 144 a. 

Epicene nouns, 122 6, e-g. 

Epithets, poetiCial, used as substan- 
tives, 132 « H. 

Era, Jewish, 5 Z. 

Ethical dative, 119 s, 135 i. 

Ethiopic, I b (i), 30P H. 

Exceptive clauses, 163 c. 

ExSamations, 146 b (^^p = 7iarft) : with 
nsn, 147 b: without nsil, 147 c: 
with other interjections, 147 d : 
expressing a wish, 148 a-d : in form 
of a question expressing irony or 
indignation, 148 a, b ; expressed by 
"'3,148^,151. 

Extension of influence of a preposi- 
tion over a parallel clause, 119 bft : 
of a negative, 152 s ; of an inter- 
rogative, 150 W! of a conjunction, 
150 WN. 

Extension, plurals of, 134 a-g. 


Feminine, forms of, 80, 94 : ending 
in 80/, n__j So g, 80 Z: 
in the constr. state, 89 e: in the 
jilural, 87 i-Z; paradigms, 95 : of 
a land or people, 122 h, i : of ab- 
stract ideas, i a 2 g : of holders of 
offices ’■j 122 r ; of collectives, 122 s : 
in verb or pronoiin to express it, 
1 35P ■. in impersonal verbs (it rains), 
144 b, c : in the predicate of collec- 
tive plurals, 145 & (cf. fern, of 
Ijronoun referj’ing to collectives, 
1.15 P)' dislike of the fern, form, 
132 d, 145 |),i; fern, forms of the 
infinitive, 45 &, 66 b, g, M, 69 b (G), c ; 
fern, nouns with plur. in 87 g : 

fern, denoting artificial (as opposed 
to natural) objects, 1 2 2 w, in plur, 
(as o_pp. to dual), 87 0. 

Feminine pronoun *= English it, 135 p, 
144 b, c. 

Figura etymologica, see Schema ety- 
mologicum. 


Final clauses, 107 g (imperf.), 109/, g 
(Jussive) ; syntax of, 165. 

Final letters, 5 c. 

Formae mixtae, 78 d. 

Formative letters, or serviles, 30 c; 
in formation of nouns, 81 b, 85. 

Frequentative foi'ce of imperf., icjU-g : 
of perf. with witw consec., 112 e~o, 
cf. Me, ll 

Fulcra, 8 /i n. 

Future tense, 47 a n : futurum ex- 
actum, 106 0, 107 It futurum in- 
stans, ii6p. 

Ga'ya, 16 c, g, h. 

Ge'ez, I b (i). 

Gemara, i c, 3 a. 

Gender of nouns, 132 ; in the con- 
struction of subject and predicate, 
14s ; irregularities in use of, iio k, 
135 0, 144 a, 145 p, Z, M. 

Genitive, expression of, 89, 127 a, 
138: epexegetical or explicative, 
128 7c-q, X, y: subjective, 12S g, 
135 mt objective, 12S h, 135 m: 
partitive, 128 i, rt expressing the 
genus, Z, the species, w ; expressed 

periphrastieally by i?, 129 a-/: by 
b 129 a,h. 

Gentilio names, in 86 b : deter- 
mination of, 125 e : of compounds 
(as ■'i'-pn?), 127 cZ. 

Geographical names with a following 
genitive, 125 ht with the article 
(appellatives), 125 e. 

Germanic languages, I e. 

Gerund, 45 /,g. 

Grammarians, early, p, 20 N h 

Gutturals, pronunciation of, 6 c-/, 0, 
r: peculiarities of, 2 2 : in verbal 
stems, 62-65. 

Hadad inscription, I m. 

Hateph-Pathah, 10/, g ; shorter than 
Hateph-S^ghOl, 27 r, 63/. 

Ha’teph-Qames, 10/i /i. 

Hateph-S®gh6i, 10/. 

He interrogative, pointing of, looh-n. 

Ha locale, 90 c-i 

Hebrew language, 1 a, b (ii) : history 
qfj 2 : remains of the literature, 
2 d, Z, 0: dialects of, 2 w: gram- 
matical treatment of, 3 ; system of 

’ , writing, 2 i, 5, : 

Hebrews, 2 b. 

Helping vowels, g h, m, 28 e (to keep 
a syllable open), 84^' u, 93 c (in 
segholates). 


* Cf. Driver, 2 ni>'od,% p. 466 : Segal, Misn. Uetr., p. 63. 
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Himyaritic, i 6 (i) : writing, i 

Hiph'il, 53 : '■ internal,’ 53 d : infini- 
tive -pointed -H, 53?: thenin infln. 
elided after pi'eposition , 53 g; imperf, 
with ^ for _ (as ^35^2)5 63 « ■ 
with n retained in imperf. after 
preformativGs, 535: denominatives 
in*Hiph., 53 g. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 8 &, 9 p, ^ : 
compaginis, 90 k~n. 

Hithpa'Sl, 54; sometimes construed 
with an accusative, 54/, 117 w. 

Hithpa'lqJ, 55 d, 72 J», 75 /c/c. 

Hithpalpel, 55 g, 67 ?. 

HithpO'Gl, 55 6, 67 ?. 

Holem, 8 c-g : written defectively, 
S i-l : its oi-igin, 9 p-s : changed to 
qames in pause, 29 u. 

Ilomogeiieous consonants, 6 q : vowels, 
24 ?>,/. 

Homorganic consonants, 6 g. 

Hoph'al, 53 6, *, a, ?: H retained once 
inptcp,,63s. 

Hothpa'iil, 54 6, 7i, L 

Hypothetical sentences, sec Con- 
ditional sentences. 


I-sounds, 8 6, gg,h-. from a 27 s, <: 
in impf.j 47 6 : in Niph., 51 a : in 
Pi., 52 ai in Hiph., 53 a : in nouns 
with preformative D, 85 /: length- 
ened to g, 93 c. 

Imperative, forms in Qal, 46 : short- 
ened and lengthened foi-ms of, 
48 i-l, 75 k : with suffixes, 61 /-A: 
syntax of, 1 10 : infinitive absolute 
used with force of imperative, 
113 hi). 

Imperfect, the name, 47 ct n : forma- 
tion and inflexion of, 47 : unusual 
forms of, 47 k : form as 

3rd fern. sing, or 2nd masc. sing., 
47 k : 3rd pi. masc. in j^l, 47 m : jus- 
sive and cohortative forms of, 48 : 
with waw consecutive, 49 c-g, iii : 
with suffixes, 60; its syntax (alone), 
107 : expressing custom or habit, 
107 e, g ; with waw consec., iii ; 
subordinated to another verb, 120 c, 

Imperfect Hiph'il with __ for __ 
(as 53 ni with H retained 

after preformatives, 53 q. 

Impersonal construction of &c., 
144 h ; impersonal passive, 121 a. 

Imprecation, foiunulae of, 149 d. 

Incomplete reti’ocession of the tone, 
29/ 

Indefinite subject of verb, expressed 


by 3rd masc. sing., 144 d, e, by 3rd 
plur., 144/, g, by 2ud sing. masc. 
(rare), 144 A, by ptep. plur., 144 7, 
by passive, A. • 

Indeterminateness expressing am- 
plification, 125 c. 

Indogermanic languages compared, 
I 0 , g, li, i (loan-words in), 10 cn ’-, 
20.? N, 22 c N, 27 t K, 31 a, 33 a, 
Bx c~e, 52 fs, 53 gx, 55/N, 996 
and N, 132 a N, 133611^, 135 ix, 
gx, 145 & x ‘, 155 B x.. ' 

Infinitive, 45 : with suffixes, 61 a-e : 
use of the infinitive absolute, 113 : 
as a casus advei’bialis, ji^h-k: to 
strengthen the idea of the verb, 
113 ?-r ; in place of the finite verb, 
1 13 y-gg : infinitive constract, un- 
usual foi-ms in Qal, 45 c-e, in Pi'el, 
52 p (cf. 84^ e), in Hiph'il, 5'^ ?, 
86 k, in Hithpa'61, 54 7c : of 
66 i : in verbs j;"y, 67 0 : in '"a, 
69 m with N ; in (Hij)h.), 72 2;, 

cf. 85 c : 74 A, 75 gg : r\"^, 75 n 

(cf. 69 m x), jf, kk : syntax of the 

infln. constr., 114 : with to express 
a future, 114 obligation, i 14?, 

as object of another verb, 114 ju, 

gei-undial, 114 0 : after 114 p % 
infinitive construct continued by 
a finite verb, ii4r : how negatived, 
114s: construction with subject 
and object, 115: infinitive Hiph'il 
pointed -H, 53 Z, with H elided 
after preposition, 53 g: JTiph'al 
with n elided, 51 I, 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 119 0 : 
accusative as a suj)posed casus 
instrumeiitalis, 114 m x. 

Interjections, 30 s, 105 : syntax of, 
14S. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as 
mai'ks of, 15 d, m~o. 

Interrogative sentences, 107 Z, 150 : 
disjunctive, 1 50 c, g : indirect, 150 i : 
expressing a wish, 151 a,h •. ex- 
pressed without an iuterrog. par- 
ticle, 150 0,7). 

Interfogativo words and particles, 
150 c, d. 

Involved series of sentences, 167 c. 

Jews, Jewish, 2 a. 

Jussive, forms of, 48 a-oif-fi : syntax 
of, 109 : used absolutely, 109 B, c ; 
depending on another verb, 109/, 
g, i : in conditional sentences, 109 A, 
159 £? : jussive forms in poetry with- 
out jussive force, 109 k. 
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Kaph veritatis, ii8a?. 

IC®thibii, 17 a-c. 

Lamed aaetoris, 129 c. 

Lamentation metre, an 

Letters, forms and names of, 5 a, by 
e, /: final, 5 c : order of, 5 h, i: 
numerical value, 5 k 

Litterae dilatabiles, 5 d : mainseulae, 
minuseulaG, siispensae, s n: spi- 
rantes, 6 n : quiescibiles, 8 h n, 23 : 
incompatibiies, 30 m n ; serviles, 
30 ff, Si h ; eompaginis, 90 k-o. 

Loan~wox'ds in Hebrew and Greek, i i. 

Locative, 90 a, c-i. 

Mandaeans, i c. 

Ma^piq, 8 m S 1, 14 d-d i omitted in 
3rd fem, sing, suffix of verb, 58 g : 
of noxni, 91 e : in K>, 10^ g (end) : 
found four times in X, 14 

Maqqeph, g a, d, 16 a, h. 

Masculine as prior gender, 122 g, 
146 d : maso. nouns with plur. 
in rt-, S'jm-p, 

Masora ana Masoretio text, 3 b, c: 
masora marginalis (magna and 
parva) and finalis, 1 7 d, e. 

Masoretic terms explained, 17 e. 

Material expressed by the genitive, 
128 0, 135 «. 

Matros lectionis, 8 ft w. 

Me§a' inscription, i b (ii),*:, 2d, final 
vowels in, 7 h~d n’-: '^JN = '' 33 i 4 , 
p. 105 2sr: Xn = S'!n, 32 ft S' .* xvaxv 
consojcutive, 49 a N; the forms 

Dnnlsn, &c., 54Z; nao^, 69 hs: 
nyx, 75 b N : fern. sing. abs. in n~, 
80 / rr : plur. masc. ia 87 9 h ; 
suffixes, 91 ftx; the imperfect, 
io7?jifi: impf. eonsee. iii ft x : 
article omitted with flNt' though 
the noun has it, 126?/: use of the 
separate pronoun, 135 a n; casus 
pendens, 143 b x. 

Metathesis, see Transposition. 

Metheg, distinguishing a from S, g u, 
V : marks secondary tone, 15 c, 29 b, 
20 / : various kinds of, 1 6 c-? : with 
short vowel in open syllable, 26 i-l 
(liut cf. on): with sere in closed 
ultima, 29/: in perf. consee. 49 i. 

Metro in Hebrew, 2 r. 

Mil'cl ancf Mllra', IS c, 2b/, 

Mishna, 3 a. 

Mixed forms, 78 d. 

Moods, expression of, 40 a, Jo6p, 

■ 107 m-x : modus rei repetitae (im- 
perf. as frequentative), 107 e„ 


Multiplicatives (once, twice) &o.), how 
. expressed, 134 r. : ^ 

Nabataean inscriptions, i c. 
Naphthali, ben, 7 It n. 

Names of countries, peoples, and 
towns, fem., 122*: of places and 
peoples with the article, 125 d e : 
with a following genitive, 135 ft. 
Nasog aiior, 29 e. 

Negative sentences, 152. 

Negatives, 153: two negatives in- 
tensify negation, 152 y: influence 
extending over a followiifg clause, 
1522. . 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 80 a : 
expressed by feminine, .1229' with N, 
1.85 P : phir. of adjectives, 1 22 qt 

by suffix of 3rd plur., 135 p : in 
pronoun, 136 b, in vei'b, 144 b, 0, 
Niph'al, 51; tolerativum, 51 c : re- 
flexive and reciprocal senses of, 
51 c-e: infill, with H elided after 
a preposition, 51 Z. 

Nithqattel, 55 ft (i)). 

Nomen regens and rectum, 89 a. 
Nomen unitatis, 122 t. 

Nominativus pendens resumed by 
a iironoun, 143. 

Noi’th Semitic, re. 

Nota accusativi, 57 ; when used, 
117 a~e. 

Nothing, no one, how expressed, 139 d. 
Noun-clauses, ptep. in, 1 16 m-r: de- 
fined, 140 a ; syntax of, 141 : short- 
ened unusually (rare), 147 e: nega- 
tived by I'K and N’i*, 152 a, d, i~m : 
relative, 155 e. 

Noun-forms with verbal force (no- 
mina verbi), 45 e (with prefixed 
D), 115 d. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds 
of, 81 ; primitive, 30 /, 79 a, 82 : 
on nouns in general, 83 : forms de- 
rived from the simple stem, 84'^, 
from intensive stems, 84^: nouns 
formed with preformativos (X, n, 
D, &c.), 85 b-r, with altormatives, 
85 s-D : quadriliterals and quinque- 
literals, 85 m ; denominatives, 86 : 
with pronominal suffixes, 91 : para- 
digms of, 93 : forms with 2>ocnljar 
flexion ( 3 t?^ nX, &e.), 96 : distine- 
: tions of gender in, 123 : collectives, 
133 a, & : with the article, 126: ap- 
pellatives, 125 fi-g! nOniina unitatis, 
122 s, Zj 123 6 : abstracts, see Ab- 
stract. Sea also; Names. 

Number in the construction of subject 
and predicate, 145. 
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Number of words in the O, T., 3 w n. 
Numeral adverbs, 134 n 
Numerals, 97 ; syntax of, 134 : order 
of compound numerals in different 
books, 134 c N, li, i, 

Nitraeration, ascending (rhetorical 
figure), eases of, 134 Si 
Numerical signs, 5 &. 

Nun paragogicum, in impei'f,, 47 m : 
in pei'f, (?), 44 ? ; assimilation of 
Nun, 19 h, c, 66 d; Nun energicum 
(dGinonstrativum, epentheticuml, 
58 i~l : inversum, 5 «, 

■ *. 

G-soxmds, 8 a, d, 9 p-s. 

Oaths, formulae of, 149. 

Object, in the accusative, 117 : intro- 
duced by 143 e : introduced 
by 3 instrumenti, 119 q: absolute 
or internal (cognate accusative), 
: dative expressed by aecus, 
suffixes, 117 £c. 

Object of verb anticipated by pro- 
nom. suffix, as in Aram., 131 m, 0. 
Object-clauses, 157, 

Occupations denoted by nouns of the 

form ^1315, 84^. 

Old Hebrew, I il*, 2 as. 

'Qlb w'ybi’edh, principal divider of 
verse in poetry, 1 5 b. 

One, indefinite, how expressed, 144 d-7^-. 
Onomatopoeticai I ft, 30 A. 

Optative, 109 b, c. ^ 

Oratio obliqua, how expressed, 157. 
Order of the alphabet, 5 h, i. 

Order of words, 114 r N (chiasmus) : 
in noun-clauses, 141 l-n : varieties 
of, in verbal clauses, 142 «,/, g-. with 
the infinitive constri, 115 e-A. 
Ordinal numbers, 98, 1340, p. 
Oidental and Occidental texts, 7 hn. 
Orthography of Hebrew in the maso- 
rotio text and previously, 7. 

Pa'Itil, 55 d! in three verbs, 75 /dc. 
Panammu inscription, i ?m. 

Papyri of Assuan, 1 m. 

Parallel texts, 3 g. 

Parallelism of members, 2 q, 150 h. 
Participle, foi’ms of, in (Jal, 50 : 
Niph'al, 51 a: Pi'Gl and Pu'al, 52 
a-c; with aphaerosis of D, 52 s; 
Hipli'il and Iloph'al, 53 a, b : 
anomalous forms in Hiph., 530: 
with suffix, 61 h : fern, in H 
S4«s, 94 d; plur. in 93 g’f/J 

forco of, 107 d : syntax of, 116 ; con- 
strued as vei’b or noun, 
passive ptep. construed with accus. 
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or genitive, 116 7ff, 7; of imminent 
future, n6jp : subject with (of 
continuous action), 116 r ; subject 
omitted, 1 16 s, 4 : participle abso- 
lute, 116 w: continued by finite 
verb, 116 X. 

Particles, 99. 

Partitive sense of 119 JU : of 
1 19 to X. 

Paseq, p. 59 N®. 

Passive, 39 e, 51 / (Niph'al): pro- 
bable passives of Qal, 52 e, 53 u : 
construction of passives, 121: ex- 
pressed by the 3X’d plur. active, 
144 /, S’, by the active participle, 
144 i : impersonal passive, 121 « ! 
passive verbs construed with fit? , 
12 1 a, b : agent after passive ex- 
pressed by |D, and (rarely) *3 ^ 
121/. 

Pathali, 8 a, 9 e: preferred vrith 
gutturals, 22 d: furtive, 8/, 

65 ffl-e: as a helping vowel, 27 r, 
28 c, e H 65 £r, 84“ a : in the imper- 
fect of verbs n"!3, 7S bb ; in pause 
for Sere, 29 q, 51 mi : before a guttural 
(esp. n) with Qames changed to 
S®ghOl, 27 q, 29r ; in perf. Pi'Sl for 
Ser6,.52a,h ■ ' 

Patronymics, 86 7t, 

Pause, 29 i-tJ : pausal forms with 
lesser distinctive accents, 29 i, 

P^'al'al, 55 ,e. ^ 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 

2 TO. 

Perfect, 40: flexion of, 44 : 3rd fem. 
sing, in r)_, 44/, 7* 0 : 2nd fem. 
sing, in 13) , 44 7? : ist sing, in n , 

44 % : 3rd plur. in IH'?)? 44 
Hebrew possess a 31’d pi. fem. in 

n ? 44 «!•: contraction of last 

radical with afformative of perfect, 
440: meaning of, 47 ax: with 
suffixes, 59: syntax of, 106: not 
pi’ecative, 106 n h » : perfeclum con- 
fidontiao, 106 to : pz'opheti cum, 106 to : 
i with "j consee., 49 «, change of 
tone, A-J, syntax, ira ; with 1 
consoc. as a frequentative, 112 e~o, 
dd, p.e : carrying on the protasis, 
112 p, introducing the apodosis, 
XJ2_iT-iii with simple 1 of a single 
act, in narratix'o, 112 iTp-we 

Periphrastic expression of qualities 
by means of jyiX , “|S, ^^3, laSs-u. 

Periphrastic future, IT4P n. 

Permutation, 13 1 A- 
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Pormutative, 131 h-o. 

Person, abrupt changes of, in poetry, 
144 p. 

Pensonifieation of countries or peoples, 

123 - i. 

Phoenician and Punie language, 
I a, h (ii), a /, 10 e P- 106 h, 
§ 36 sr, 49 a n, 80/, 87 d t writing, 

I li f d s. 

Phonetic system of Hebrew, 6 0, p. 

Phonetics, 6 a, b. 

Pi'Sl, 52 ; privativum, 52 /i ; inten- 
sive sense of, 52/, k; rare in verbs 
ry, 72 m. 

Pi'lel, 55 d : in verbs V'J?, 73 m. 

Pilpel, 55/: in verbs V"V, 67 Z : in 
verbs 73 m. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 135 
ii,h: of the negative, 152 

Pluperfect, 106 /, m g rpluperf. sub- 
junctive, 106 p. 

Plural, terminations of, 87 s in p— ^ 
87 e: D_ not plural 

endings, 87 /-a: double plural 
ending in constr. st. of certain 
words, 87 s: double plur. of subst. 
and following genitive, 124 q s uses 
aird senses of, 124; unusual con- 
structions of, 145 plur. forms 
of prepositions, 103 «, 0 : plnr. suf- 
fix referring to collective singular, 
^35 P' plur. predicate of a col- 
lective singular, 145 b~g. 

Pluralia tan turn, 124/ s. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 
124 g-i and n : its construction, 
132 h: pi. of extension, 124 »-c: 
intensive pi., 124 a, d, e: of the 
result or product, 124 m : amplify- 
ing plur., 124 h, d~f : expressing 
abstract ideas, 124 d,/: pi. of pro- 
noun to denote a group of actions 

(==«), 1.35 P- 

Plurals of compound ideas, 124^-?-: 
of names of animals or things con- 
strued with a fern, sing., 145?;. 

Po'Sl, 56 i>, c : in verbs 67 1 , 

Poetic style, 3 q-s. 

Point used to divide words, 3 p n. 

Polpal, 65/. 

Polysyndeton, 1 54 a n. 

Potential sense of the imperfect, 
107 r~w. 

Precative,'' 109 6, c. 

Predicate, without the ai'ticle, 126*, it : 
agreeing (or not) with the subject, 
145 ; with compound subj., 146 1 
attracted to the principal idea of 
a compound subject, 146 a ; subst. 


as predicate where we should iiso 
an adjective, 1 41 c, d. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 47 : 
of the noun, 85. 

Pregnant construction with preposi- 
tions, 119 eei with JD, 119 or,, y,ffi 
with nnx , Js., 

119 

Prepositions, loi ; prefixed, 102 ; with 
suffixes, 103 : under the govern- 
ment of the verb, 1 19: compound 
prepositions, 119 b-c; ch|ef mean- 
ings of, p, bv, lyg-dd: 

pregnant uses of, 119 ce-gg ; force 
of, extending over parallel clause, 
iighh : with adverbs (rai'e), 119 if: 
prep, (esp, 3) not used after 37 
118 s~w, fotm'd exceptionally, 118" s 

■ sr. ' 

Present expressed by the Perfect, 
jo6 g, h. 

Preterite, see Perfect. , 

Pretonic vowels, 26 e : with 3 , 3 , 7, 
io2/-fc: with Dy before suffix, 103 c : 
with 1,104(7. 

Printed texts, earliest Hebrew, 3 e n. 

Prohibitions, expressed by or 
with jussive or imperfect, 107 0, 
109 c, d, 152 /. 

Pronominal ideas expressed by sub- 
stantives, 139. 

Pronomin.al suffix anticipating noun, 
attached to verb, 131 m, 0 ; to 
subst. orjirep., 131 n. 

Pronouns, 33 : syntax of, 135-8 : iier- 
sonal, 32, 135; oblique cases of, 
I35t-J!c: suffixes, 33, with the verb, 
58, with the noun, 9 1 , with adverbs, 
100 0, p, with iirepo-sition.s, 103 ; 
suffix of 3rd fern. sing, referring to 
entire sentences, 135 fJ : demon- 
strative, 34, 136, used relatively, 
138^, A: relative, 36, 138: indefi- 
nite, 37 g, 137 c ; interrogative, 
37 a-f, 137 tt-c: suffix reflexive, 
suffix possessive, 33, 135 
vn-o : suffix as genitive, subjective 
or objective, 135 m : separate pro- 
noun in nominative empliasizing 
a suffix, I35tf-/i: reciprocal, 139 c 
■with H, e. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 6 a, b, 48/. 

Prosthetic Aleph, 19 m. 

Pu'al, 5a b-d, h (end), q-s : as passive 
of Qal, 52 e. 

Pu‘Ial, 55 d. 

Puncta oxtraordiuaria, 6 », 
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Punctuation, Babylonian, 8 gr m. 

Punic, see Phoenician. 

Qal, form and meaning of, 43 ; pro- 
bable passives of, 52 e, 53 

Qames, 8 a, 9 a-d ; its pronunciation, 
S d ; Qames hnpurum, 25 c. 

Qamea-hatuph, 8c, 9s: how distin- 
giy^shed from Qames, 9 it,, v. 

Q®r0, 17 a, 6 ; perpetuum, 17 c. 

Qibbus, S (J, 9 0. 

Qina-metre, 2 r, 

Quadfiliterals, 30 p, 2 : nouns, 85 to : 
verbs, 36. 

Quantity* of vowels, p. 40 (Prelimin- 
ary remark). 

Questions indicated by tone, 150 a, b : 
dis,]'xinetivej 150 y. double, i5o 7i : 
indix'eet, 150 i: expressing idietori- 
cally a denial, 148 c, 150 d, 151 o, b. 

Quiescent letters, see Letters. 

Quinquelitei'als, 30P, r, 85 w. 

Radical letters, 30 c-e. 

Raphe, 6 Jt, 14 e. 

Reciprocity expressed by , ♦ , 
(inyn) ynt? : by Mph'al, 51 d: by 
Hithpa'el, 54/. 

Reduplication of letters, in verbs, 
55 d-g, in nouns, 84*’/c-p. 

Reflexive ixse of (ethical dative), 
119s: of Hiph'al, 51c: of Hithp., 
540: of pronouns, 57 n, 135 ^ 

Relative sentences, 138 «-/, 155 : ex- 
pressed without 155 /-m, 

156 b : in genitive after constr. st., 
130 c, without 130 d, 153 a N 

(end), u (2nd part), v, 155 e:; ex- 
pressed by ni^ ‘it, ^t, 138 2 5 by 
ai’ticlo (in late Hebrew), 13S i 
(cases due to false vocalization or 
accentuation, 13S ifc) ; independent 
rel. elaxxse as subject or object of 
verb, or genitive of a noun, or 
governed by a preposition, 155 

Relative pronoun, 36, 1 38. 

Repetition of words, without 1, to 
expi’ess distribution (s=* every’), 
123 c, d: emphasis, 123 e: the 
su*perlative, 1331: with 1, to ex- 
press summation, 123 c, to express 
difforonco (plSIl p5<), 123/. 

Eesh occasionally with Dagos, 22 s. 

Rhythixi of Hebrew poetry, 2 q, r. 

Roots, 30 c, d. 

Sabaean, r h (i), Jc x. 

Samaritan, i c. 

Saph'el, 55 i, cf. 30 p. 
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Schema etymologieum, iT7p-r, 

Scrip tio con tin ua, 3 g n, 

Scriptio plena and defeetiva, 8 W, 
35 b. 

Seal- stones, engraved, 3 d. * 
S°gh6l, 8 b, 9 m, 27 p-r ; as a helping 
vowel, 27 r, 28 fi, 84'* a ; rarely after 
gutturals, 22 A : befoi-e gutturals 
(esp. n) with Qamesi, for Pathah, 
27 q, 29 V : in pause for Sere in 
Pi't‘1, 52 n. , , , . ' , 

‘ Seghohite ’ nouns, forms of, 84® a-d : 
in constr. st. and with suffixes 
(paradigms), § 93 c-e, g-r, femi- 
nine fonns, 95 d-f : of the form 
yH in constr. st,, 937i : of the 
form ISM (dageS in 3rd radical) 
in constr. st. plur. , 93 m : explana- 
tion of forms from vei'bs n"^ ^as 
pS), 84®fl (e), 93 x~ 3 , 95 d-f : constr. 
st.'of nouns of the form •|')i4 some- 
times segholate in form, 93 hh. 

Self, idea of, how expressed, 135 a, i, lb, 
139/, with N, cf. g. 

Semitic languages, i : their gram- 
matical structure, if: their rela- 
tion to one another, i e, Mi, n : and 
to other languages, ly-i; their age, 
I w, tt : writing, I |j, I. 

Sentences, 140: compound, 140 d, 143 ; 
incomplete, 147: restrictive and 
intensive, 133; connected by 1, 154; 
divided by Paseq, 15 / h*. 
Separating vowels, 67"d x, p i. 
Septuagint, 3 a, d 6, p. 35 Xi 
Sere, S b, 9«'4 : in pause for S®gh6l:in 
vei*bs n"i?, 75' M x; changed , to 
pathah in paxrse, 29 o' : in Hithpa'Sl 
changed to qames in pause, 29 s, 

Sei’viles, see Formative letters. 

§®wa, simple and compound, 10, are,/, 
22 Pp, 24 b-d, 03.7?’: mobile, 10 b, c, I, 
20 m, 21 e, f, 22 I, 37 e, i~m: simple, 
under gutturals, 22 m, n, 63 a, a, 
65 g: quiescent (silent, syllable 
divider*), 10 t, 22 sn, 24 b. 

Sibilants, 6 A-l: transposition of, 19 », 

"■ '54 d- ' ' , .. . 

Silluq with Soph pasuq, 15/, 

Siloam inscription, adx: orthography 
of, 7/. 

Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 141 e, 1649;. 

Singular with distrifaitivo force, 
145. 1, m. 

Softening of consonants (rare), K) a. 
Some, ho%v exiu'osscd, 139 h with x. 
Sonants, 6 0, p. 
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South Semitic, 1 & (i). 

Spinuits, 6 «) 13 ) 21. 

Square character, 3 
Status absolutus of the noun, 89 «. 
Status eonstructus, its form, Sg: 
vowel-changes inarking it in^many 
nouns, 91-6 : its use, 128: before 
an adjective ti’eated as a subst., 

128 w, 133 (eiwl)) ^34 -i’ (enA) = 
wider use of it, 130 : before preposi- 
tions, 130a! before relative clauses, 

I 20c, d!; in apposition with another 

constr. st., 130 e,/: before numerals, 
124 0, p ; anomalously with the arti- 
cle 127 f-i : before m, used as a 


relative, 138 («)• _ 

Stem-consonants, or radicals, 30 0. 
Stems, distinguished from roots, 30 a. 


Sfereiigthening (doubling or sharpen- 
ing) of consonants, 12, 20: in 
gutturals, 33 6 : virtual, 22 c: to 
intensify the idea of the stem, 
52 a, d! : of 3rd radical in fern, and 
plur. of nouns of the forms G'N', 

, 84® h, 93 S) hit, 94 c, 95 St «f. 

na pp; virtual sharpening of 
gie : sharpening sometimes omitted 
in and radical of verbs y"J7, 67 g,M. 
Subject, omittedin participial clauses, 

lid s, U impersonal, 144 b, c; inde- 
finite, 144 d-fc: two subjects in a 
verbal clause, 144 
tion of compound subjects, 146. 
Substantive, its construction with the 

adjective, 132 : as predicate of a 
noun-clause, 141 b : used as pre- 
dicate where Ave should use an 


adjective, 141 c-d. 

Suffixes, (pronominal) attached to 
verbs, 38; rare, irregular, or poetic, 
with verb, 38 g, i, h (ef. 59 
60 d-h, 61 b-e, g, 7i) : with noun in 
sing., 91 c, /: in plur. 91? : the 
sing, form after ni-, 9^. ^ * with 
prepositions, 103 : 3rd sing. masc. 
in ri-, 7 c, 38 fif. 91 e : 3rd sing. fern, 
without Mappiq, 58 £/j 9 ^ d • 
omission of n~ in fem. nouns 
before suffix, (end) : 3rd plur. 
in to, 58 g, 91/, t, log/N® ; omis- 
sion of '' in jilur. nouns before sumx, 
91 fc : original 1 of sing, nouns from 

n"^ stejrns retained before suffix, 
93 ss : denoting the remoter object, 
117 a:; use of 3rd fem. sing, and 
3rd plur, to express _ ‘ it 1352): 
anticipating the object (as in 
Aram.), 131 m, 0: apparent v-erb'al 


forms attached to nouns used as 
adverbs, 100 o,p : anticipating the 
genitive, 131 n : syntax of, 135 m-r ; 
heavy (or grave) and light, 59 e, 
910, 93 7 j: masculine suffixes re- 
ferring to feminines, 133 0 : fem. 
sufiV with collective force, 135 p; 
suffixes which have lost their 
meaning toH!), I 35 p »"• 

omitted sometimes with infinitive, 
ii5,e N. , , ; _ 

Superlative, expression of, 13a c, 
j, 133 9 ~ 1 ‘ 

Sureq, 8 c, 9 ». 

‘ Surface ’-plurals, 124 b, c. ^ 

Suspended genitive, 1 30 c,/. 

Syllables, theory of, 26. 

Syncope and elision^ 19 fc, 35 • of the 
article, 35 n : of H in Hlph'il and 
Hoph'al, S3 <x, b, in infin. Niph., 
51 Z, in infin. Hlph,, 53 g, in infin. 
Hoph., 67 y (end). 

Syriac language, i c. _ 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 24 e : cf. 
Arainaisms. 

Talmud, 3 a. 

‘ Tam ’-character, 5 a (end). 

Tafgums, 1 c,3a. 

Tell-el-Amarna tabl ets, a /. 

Tempoi'al clauses, io6/j m d, n '5 00, 
164 r expressed by infin. constr. 
with a preposition, 164 ff. 

Tenses, 40 : their use, 10(1-9, iii, 112 s 
tempus historicum, 106 d. 

Text of the 0 . T, probably derived 
from a single archetype, 3 c. ^ 
Textual criticism, 3 y : intenisional 
and unintentional changes in the 
f 6 xt,'" 3 '; 7 .) 

'.Tiph'elj'.ss'A, ; 

Titles indicated by the feminine 
... 'form, 122 n yy 4' ; 

Tone of Hebreiv words, 29 : marks of, 
15 Z), c, h, I : thrown foinvard, 29 e : 
retrocession of, 29 d-y : incomplete 
retrocession, 29/: tone in pause, 
29 i~r : concurrence of two tone- 
syllables aA'oided, 29 e,/, 1 i, Tone 
in perfect throivn forward after 
AvaAV consec., 49/t-Z: in imperf. 
often thrown back in jussive and 
after waw consec., 48/, 49 d, 67 a:, 
68 cl, e, 69 p, 71, 72 t, art, 73 e. 
Transitions in poetry from one per- 
son to another, T44P, cf. 135 r. 
Translations of the 0 . T., 3 a. 
Transposition (metathesis) of con- 
sonants, 19 n, 54 b, 

U-sound^, 8 c, 9 n, 0. 
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Inaew oj 

Verb, 3S : its syntax, io6-i i 6 :: its 
government, 117-121 : weak verbs, 
4r, 66-76, relation to one another, 
77 : Verbs middle e and 0, 43 : deri- 
vative, see Conjugations ; denomi- 
native, 38 c, d, 43 c (in Qal), 513 
(Nipb.), 52 (Pi.), 53 ff (Hiplu), 

541 (Hithp.) : transitive and in- 
transitive, 43, 117 M, v: with 

siiKixes, 57-61: doubly weak, 76: | 

and H"!? confused, 75 nn-rr: 
defective, 78 : verba induendi ot 
exuendi, 117 2/: copiae et inopiae, 
117 s, aa : with prepositions, 119 : 
pi'imitfvo ■' retained exceiitionally 

in verbs n"^, 75 «, r, a:, dd, gg (end), 
cf. 29 t ; verbsal"^ j 65 N, 75 h (end) : 

verbs 1"^, 75 ^ 7c7c, nouns derived 

from, 84“ c(e),/ (end), g (end), 93 s. 

Verbal clauses, 140 b, c, 142 : relative, 
i55/-«* 

Verbal ideas subordinated to a verb, 
120 a-c: co-ordinated with a verb, 
120 d~h. 

Verbal suffixes with prepositions 
(rare), 103 d. 

Verse arrangement of poetic passages, 

2 r (end). 

Vocalization of the text, 7 h, i : Baby- 
lonian, 8 (T N, 103 m N. 

Vocative with and without the arti- 
cle, 126/. 

Vowel-letters, 7 b-g, 8 h-m. 

Vowel-signs or points, 7 h, i, 8-10. 

Vowels, 7 : influenced by the nature 


^Subjects 

of the syllable, 26; firm or un- 
changeable, 25 : changes in them 
as regards quantity, 27 : impure, 
25 c N : pretonic, p. 86 n \ § 102 f-i, 

103 c. ® 

Waw consecutive, § 49 a, 6, before 
N in 1st pers. impf. Pi. with ano- 
malous pathah, 49 c, with the 
perfect, 49 h-l, with tlie imperfect, 
49 c~g : copulative, punctuation of, 

104 d~g : W5.W apodosis introducing 
the predicate, 143 d i explicative, 
154 a N (6): coneomitantiae, 154 a 
n( 5) : adaequationis, 161 » k. See 
also under Perfect and Ihiperfect. 

Weak consonants, 6 s : N and fl , 23 : 
1 and S 24* 

Weak verbs, 41, 66-76 ; their relation 
to one another, 77: relation be- 
tween and n"fj, 75 nn-rr. 

Weakening (or softening) of conso- 
nants, 19 0. 

Wish, expressed by simple impf., 
107 n: by cohortative, 108 (with 
108 c) : by jussive, 109 (with 
5^3, 109 h), by imperative, no a : by 
perf. consec., 112 aa; by a noun- 
clause, ii6rN, i^ig-. by 'D, 151a: 
by fin) 'D, .151 b-d: by DK, 

151 e. 

Writing, Semitic, 1 7c, Z ; old Hebrew, 
a d, i, 5 a : its origin, 5 g. 

Zenjirli, inscriptions, i m, 32 7e s. 
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INDEX OF HEBREW WORDS AND FORMS 

The ntimbers refer to the sections : the ‘ superior ’ figures after the Jefters refer to 
the notes. Doubtful forms are marked ? Corrupt forms with f. 


as consonant 
and guttural 6 c, 2 2 ; qui- 
escent 23 Or-i ; prosthetic 
19 m 

96 

‘inN 68 h 

50 e, 93 qq 
85 0? 

nns 68 6, 76 d 
2 s i 

91 n 

'ax 74 76 /i 

'HN fur 159 cc 

nT 3 S 68 i 
84^/ 

■5>3S 93 a 

63 P 

n*|l'^X 65 ff 

1 13 Mj® 

d'lX without arti- i 
cle, 125/, 126 

87 9 , as Qere 
for n'ln'’ 102 m, force of 
suffix lost 133 S' a^id note® I 
21 c 

1241, 145 /i ^ 
696^ 



31 k 

nns 

68 e 


64 a 

!!2nxt 

55 « 

n’nK 

103 a 

n'ns 

75 M 

iinn 

22 h 

n$nN 

91 e 


23 /h 93 r 

n'nnx 

wviiv 

75 ^ 

T : - j- 

63/ 

i!s‘ 

104 c, in dis- 

junctive questions 1 30 9, 

in indirect questions 1 30 i, 

in conditional sentences 

159 cc, in disjunctive sen- 

tences 162 



50 e 

'•in 

103 a 

n'iit 

103 a 


84" 0 

F'sIn 

68 f 


92 g 


84^0 


93 ^ 


84“ r 

- '■ V" 

72 <J®, M 


96 ’t 

Dnnl« 

V ; 1 

103 h 


fnrtiK 

' v : I 

103 5 


103 b 

’ ‘m 

T 

100 7“, witii 

perf. and 

imperf. 107 c, 

108 g'^ 


-litx 

26 h 

riN 

68 i 

nisiN 

T T : - 

855 

;JT 

44 f 


75 hh 


84« n 

ns 

T 

96, 103 a 

nnx 

96 

nns 

not in constr. 

n^'=jn« 

st. 130// 

63/ 

’ink 

T 

I i 


75 &5 


90 k 

nink 

T 

p. 283 

^triK 

Av: 

64 c 

nnx 

64 c 


23 /> 7300 

?]nhnk 

91 w 


67 g 

vDs ,'Sk 

in wishes 1 3 1 

'•inN ,nnW 

103 0 

nrtx 

64 d 


64 h 
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(3 "*0^ 29^ 

n’inhK 85 M 

island 93 
woe! 105 a 
not 152 q 

148 

xoo ^V 148 
nM-'N^iooi 
10 d 

j r?? connecting 
siibj. and predicate 141 7 c, 
152 7 -g 

I'K ?. 150 c® 
ciTD^K :24/2, 705 

96 (and '“>1^*^) 
used distributively i^gh,c 
86.9 
'^^'^476^ 

70 & 

Dn;K? 6773 

iri's? 85 5,133 aV 

loo i, uses of 

'■■ '153 ' 

83 5, 133 
68 5 
”^5?^ 22 0 
5?2K (ptcp.) 52 s 
91 e 

for 27 9, 

68 k 7555 

61 d 
i5^' 100 i- 
(for 345 

with jussive 
109 c, JS 3 f forming a 
negative compound 152 q, 
not standing immediately 
before a verb i g 2 7 i 


'.k^ 103 ®* 1199 

35 m 

9 9> 87 « 

2o/c 

pluralis maje- 
statis 124 9 and note'*, 
■without article 125/, with 
article 1 2 6 « with the 
singular 143 h; with a 
plural 1325.®, 145 f 

n'lbK (inf. ahs.) 75 m 

220 
k'JjK 84“ u 

50373'* 

D'aokK 35 m 

35 m 
? 35 TO. 

64 f 

nm-i’Nr npe' 




95 


DK (N^-DK‘) in 
wishes igi 6, in condi- 
tional sentences 139 Z-r>, 
dd, in double questions 
1500-7, hi oaths 149, con- 
cessive 160 a 

[j.qTp6’7roXt<5 
123 7 i® 

rm 96 
nex 1 h 

6373 

JOV^ 6o c 7 ’ . 

869^ 

iDk forn|mi22/ 
IDN 68 5 
npi 23/, 68 a 

uf 

67 r, dd 

|X for l^^orf8i7/ 


545 

16 A 105 a, 
and Additions 

im* 8o 7 * 

(Jer 42 ”) 32(7 

(Is 5 i«) 47 6^ 
use of, in. dif- 
ferent books p. 105 note 
32 c 

(.Moab.) qd^ 

96 

da'pXf 72 au, 1 1 3 
-im 84»/ 

655^ 

qz aOf, 

nSD^t 6gh^ 
n£DK 487 : 

^SpK 487 
^jDpj<r68 7 A 
pB^ 19 f, 66 e 
npDN 91 k 
DIBK 71 
63/ 

<53 

'im (Moab.) 75 5 '^ 
nbys 63TO 

104 c, inten- 
sive 153, (*1^»**^^) i54a^(c) 
dn''X£^ 58 a*, 75 mm. 

’ nsK 68 5 , 76 cZ 
91c’-, 93 ss 
63 7 , 76 d 
NIBS 23 7 

i 54 u^(c) 
WBX 93 r 
DEN 152 s, ■'3 D 3 i^ 
163 c 

: 65 & 

n|ri^sN;i- 75 


COWX.EY 


•KT n 
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pjfX 

71 


i’lapx 

47 A 


xTO/ 

’TO'x 

• t,t 

10 g^ 


gv, 67 0 



52 « 


■ w’TO 

931’ 


’nx 

93 » 


iphx 

72 gg, 75 


'TO?? 

15 PP 


TO 

6771 


nsnx, 

T 

90/ 


^2==e'x 

47 ^ 

4 J« 

.rtlK’X 

96 


a^ap-’x 

53 ^' 


D5^x 

93 &6 


r \ vf ^ 

75 ^ 


np^'x 

20 m 



10 A, 48 

c 

i?fx 

as relative 

pron. 36, its syntax 

138, 

in relative 

clauses 

165 - 

introducing 

obj. -clause 


ig7 Cf after fJf, hv, &c. 
igS a, hypotbetical (rare) 
159 cc, introd. temporal 
clauses 16^ d, final 1 6 5 &, 
cobsecutiye 166 h, witb 
prepositions forming con- 
jurwjfcions 104 ^ for 

the genitive 129 A 
84^ 

93 ^ 

“flN jHX 103 6, syntax 
of 1 1 7 a-~m ; before an un- 
determined noun 177 d; not 
denoting accus. 1 1 7 'i~«» 

20 1, 32 A ; as 
masc. 329 
■ m =nm 32^ 
75 rr 


nm ^6 d ! 

finns 103 A 
infix 103 & 
nannx 34 
32 h 

^'jnx 29 i 55 cf. 75 M 

pinntt 'nx 20 / 

|1RX 32 i 
75 rr 

3 preposition 

102 ; punctuation of 102 
d, h, m; “with suffixes 

103 9 ; senses of 1 1 9 h-q ; 
? essentiae 119 «; ? par- 
titive Jig m; | pretii, 
iigp; 2 instrumenti witb 
the objector 19 q 

72 0, 76 g, 
152 K 

DvXjl 20 g 
■> 3 X 3 Qv 

• t; IT y 

to 3 61 b 
nja 93 A 

'‘’TO 4417 
Dxnla 74 i 

84«o 
i^n 3 67 7 J 
fna 22 h 
niyna 93 r 

TO 61 I 
nD^na 67^ 
'r>Wfna? 75J:A 
Kia 76^ 

23 c 

nDia 75 <^9 

i d'pia 72p 
bapeiia? 61 e 
T 3 72 ddl 


ylnia 20 g 

’TO 27 k 

ID'a 64 d 

ipna 67 r 
^ix-nna gv 

. ' DTO pjr 

: Dnpa 107 c 

’a for’Vf? 19^“: 

as interjection 105 6 
mnfa 102 ?» 

r? 73 « 

pa 1030 

1037?^ 

I’ya'? 103 0 
T?'?? 1030 
ppn pa 73 d 

’TO 73 a 
n)| 96 
naa 103 </ 
nnmV 91 e: 

Cl'p’jx TO 127 c*'* 

TO? 61 ^ 

93 AA 
ba 152^ 
n^a? 19 A^ 

'TO 93 :« 

TO 

’^a 152 1 
Si d 
'TO? 99 « 

TOa with infill, 
constr. ri4 S, with an ad- 
jective 152 « ; that 

. . . 'uei, with infin. 1146', 
with impf. 1 52 cc ; (SX) ’nb? 
except, 163 c 

D 3 23 k 
TO 103 A 
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6i cZ, 74 7i, 

93 2 

'D^|l 87 8 , 95 0 
15 96 

^ 72 0, 7,69' 

•to 900 
23 7c 
60 7i 

to (Moab.) for 
^ 'to 7^71 

m 73 a 

'^93 io3 (i 

51^ 

^'93 29 t, ‘]^ u 

T# (>A 73^") 53 2 

93 m 
D'Sya 145 7i 
n-1^^ 80 7c 
%:y3 53/5: 

•J 5 >i !3 Jnj;n ? 11617^ 

93 27 
61^ 

"3152 102=' 

D'3i33 123 

^7M"73) 73^^* . 

85 s 

dn'512 93% 
ri 3 "i 2 93 ^ 
nqi sof 
5^3 72 C®, W, 78 5 
tee's 67 j) 

btee? 3 ? 910 

96; to per- 
sonify a people 122 i 

ns for tea 7/ 

gok 

DS5ins 10 <7, 91 <7 
tena g u; p. 28 5 
s.Y. tea 


l^teDiianst 

72 cc 


84^(5 

Knsa 

44/ 

tens? 

124 7i 

'33 

86 7, 879 

^j}S3 

85 s 

D'''’n3 

c ■ 

93® 

D^nnn? 

95 0 

ni3 

23/ 

T 

84“ T 

M3 

8 h 

Ms 

8 7c 


67 n 

yi? 

65 a 


93 <7j '» 

bSV 

• 1* 

85>^ 

n^sbs 

95 r 

nk 1 

91 c 

n'i33 

: T 

80/, g 

nn^^a 

T : IT 

44/ 

te 

intensive 


154 a^{c) 03(1) , . . 33 idzd.; 
('?) te concessive 160 & 

3p 84^ 6 
fjmpi 9I ^^ 
njl'a 907 
66 c 
3^1 66 e 
■ : ^^¥s :66 c - 
■ gok 

PSOT 8514 
-Wit 96 
3533 44 c 
331 52 0 
n'Kl^l 93 cc 
ci^a 67 w 
nm 100^® 

2313 84“ r 


72 7 
^n '3 64(7 
P'na 20'»(5 

?:i 84^76 

9335 , 95 / 

a-’li 57^1(7, 75 «, 

^:fe 93 ^' : : 

rn‘i»5a 84«y 

67 cc 

tenba 93 n 

Qa 93 ™W' 
te!?a 1 24 re 

'15158 7,59/ 

i^a 69 m 
wa 69 c, »i® 

•aj7a 48 7 

pa 6 7 6& 

?blV85« 
biana 93 n 
19111917: 

KK^a 80 /4 
J8.^a 2 2 c 

n witli Mnppiq 
14, as a weak consonant 
23 7c, 7, in verbs n''^ 73, as 
a mere vowel-letter 6 cl, 

l^c, 24# 

n locale, origin 
90 h, use 90 c~i, with 
constr. st. before a geni- 
tive 90 c, sometimes oti- 
ose 90 e, mere poetic 
prnament go/, g, in place- 
names , 90 cf, added in se- 
gbolate nouns to the de- 
veloped form 90 i, 93 i 

n ^Article) punc- 
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i 3 *n 75 w, aa 


548 

tuation 35, syntax 126: 
see Ai’ticle in Index I 

W inteiTOg. lOO, 
origin and pointing 100 
?'-w,uses of 150 ; ^^(1) • * • H 
1 50 /i 

n„ (with the tone), 
ending of fem. nouns 80 c 
n.-- (toneless), end- 
ing of the Cohortative and 
Imperative 48 c, d ; an old 
case-ending 90 a-f 

n„ 3rd masc. sing, 
pronomin al suffix 9 1 e 

n„ (without Map- 
plq) anomalous 3rd fem. 
sing. prononi. stiff, gi e 
NH 1056 

n 3 ]Xn (Mi 6 ^ 1 ) 47 ¥ 

35 d 

n^n 103 a 
owfij 144 

bm'zbm 12^ f 

350 

non 74 5 r 

nmnn; ,744 :■ y 
nan 1055 

721/) 74 1 
nrii^w 78h : 

72 X, 78 6 

nw riDnn (Moab.) Sof 
nan 67 1 
nsnnn 10 (/(end) 
nann'n 16 g- . 
n 3 |n Ofre for 2an 
iiSe® 
njn 69 to 


93 »- i 

72 -w 

ji^rintinnn 127/! 
nji^nn 54 /1. 
wnn? -j 2 e 
^ns^nnt gon 
ni?^nn 52 a 

TT -..r O 

S^in jS^'n 32/r; Nin with 
Q<^re &^''n 17 c, Xin as fem., 
not an archaism 32 Z 

K^n (N'n, nisn) = 

i.2)se ovidem 135 a^, demon- 
strative 136, for the copula 
141 7 i, resuming the sub- 
ject 145 in questions 
136 e (end), 150 I 
Hin 7 3 Jih 
72 a! 
nin 69 w 
'in 105 a 
n?in 65/ 
nn^^n 71 
nii^bin 86 1 

m obin 29/ 
nsiin? 72 ee^ 
y'sin? 69 U 
N'Sin 74^ 

^wnnin 59 A 
y^in 65/ 
nni?n? 80 f 

rflb'jn 6’] i/, *j2ee 
33 jn 54 c? 

Mnstn 53 7 
nnsann 7500 

'nbnnn 63/^ 

'nn 'nn 35 ^ 27 5^ 

: ^bnn ' 74 ^^^ 


“ 0 ^ 35 / : 

D'P'inn 35/ 

HDnnn 90/ 
mnn 67 w 
?nn^n 27 7 
fr^'n 32^ 

^ 16/, 63 5-, 75 s, 
with participle 1 16 r, with 
b before infin, 114 h-h, as 
copula 14 r g-i. Cf. n'H. 
n'n 75 w 
Di^n = one day 
126 s 

nfibf &i*n 1340^ 

'sD'n 1137; 

bs'-n 9 *, 85 c 
' 3 'b'n 1 69 a;, 786 
90/ 

69 V 
f'P'n 70 6 
'V'P 24/®, 706 
n'n 75 

nian (mf.abs.)75/ 
'pn 150 d, e 

r?n72s 

'?'ID 75 nim 

«???? 53 P 

:i 35 n 72 w 
^bn expressing 
assurance 150 6 

nn|n egw, 71 

34/ 

"1^34/ 

’l.fe 34/ 

I ^bn inflexion of 

69 use of, to express con- 
tinuance 1 13 tf> 

^■bn 69 7n~ 

K 33 bn? 23 i 

S .|T ■ ■■ o 


Index of 

10^ 

50 6 

(MoaB.) 54Z 
,'^®D 32 m, for the 
fominiiioj 32 

nton g^ g 

nan its Dages 20 h 

niton 91 e 

3 ^ 4 l 3 n in close con- 
nexion -72 56 , 93 pp, cf. 
65 c? 

‘' 3 |?’'Dn 

toeri 

’Dfjisn 29 02 

nfsopi 25 
Dsn 67 « 
vonn 75 n 
n^DDn (Moah.) 80/* 
nym 64 /i 
13308 

log 

75# 

JT'n^sn 126 irn^ 
nnpn 72 la 
Dnpn 72 MJ 

fn with suffixes 
1 00 0, 147 5 , origin 105 5 , 

= «y i 59 «" 

76 a 

niin with suffixes 
100 o, 147 5 , origin 105 5 , 
with ptcp. of present time 
1 1 6 w ; more often of future 
time 116 p 

nan 20 h 

85 c (A dit.) 
nsn *j 2 66 
nnw 64 /4 
Cin ,rton 72^0 
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topn 

mn 

itsin 

pin 

^sHn 

pMn 

Dn 

isn 

Dn^pn 

n'en 

nnpn 

mnyn 

to'niyn 

Dtofyn 

ntyn 

nbyn 


nnyn 

Dton^n 

ib>yn 

D'wyn 

ntovn 

n'an 

toan 

«^an 

lYan 

nan 

: ayn ?' 

ntoxn 

pn-jpn 

^y Disn 4 

inbpn 

V-: 

nn'^pn 

Dn’^nn 

nann 

n|”)n 

nann 


72 66 
10 g 

58 k 

log 

72 ^ 

66 f 
105 a 
7 2 66 

35 c? 

72 66 , 

72 66 
72 W 
637) 

35 9 
369 

35 9 
6*jM 

63 i> 

1I3& 

36 9 
116 g' 

16'o 

63 0 
67® 

61 u 
75 60 
29 S', 53 Z 

29 q, 6 iv 
112 
7 2 »i 

67 40 
29g 

72 w 
log 
22 6 
113^ 

16 ff 
16 ff .. 
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ntonni 75/ 
smannn 2 oh\ 22 s 
>Tjn 27*7, 93 aa 
7 5 '>h 


Ppio 

29 7, 64/4 

pmn 

64 h 

tni^'nn 

T 'IT 

847 

onn 

72 ee 

^mn 

67 72 dc? 


35 


676c 


67 c 

noynn 

2 2>f 

^nnpt 

90 «4 

npn 

93 -affi 

n_nn 

ggaa 

nmn 

■ T V T-: 

93044 

cnnn 

T-;i- 

9300 


to%n? 73 a 
^'6 e 
57 « 

90 i 

in''nbi;{^n 64/ 

2^n 29 gj 72g 
ya^n 65 r6 
^!any 2 |j 5 n (fem.) 59/4 
asi^n 113^ 
n^styn 67 g 
67 cc 
3 ^^? 75 < 7 ^ 

pyp^n 7/ 

Tiisfn 35 tl 

0 75 M 
299, 67 
72dt'Z 

mnannn 54/^ 

Vjnn 68 i 
afe^Oinn ? 64 £ 

?j>nn 67 dd 


55 ^ 
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nnDnpnn? 55^ 

671? 

75 gg 

7 S^? 

^ipann 54 1 

'am nx’jw 156 0^ 

wn'inn 64^1 

1 as a vowel- 
letter 5 ^b~g, 8 

9 n~s, its cHanges 24, 
initial 26/2 ; a firm conso- 
nant in verbs I'y 72 gg, in 
verbs orig, 7 5 a, h, Ick, 
cf. in nonns 93 a? j 

1 pointing of 
104 d-g, connecting sen-j 
fences 154, = aneZ t 7 ia^, or 
and especially 114 p, 154 a’ 
{h), introducing predicate 
i43(Z; *1 introducing pre- 
dicate III h, or apodosis 
(rare) 111 g, i59o(e),s{/). 
143 ; 1 with perf. intro- 

ducing predicate or apoclo- 
sisii2j^-oo, I43(Z, 1590, 6‘, 
See also Waw in Index I. 

VM}r 23 d, 6Sk 
60 d 
49 c 

23 d, 26 g, 

102 on, 104 d 
53 g, 68 i 
l 5^,1 68 e 

11 lie" 
64/1,68 e 

nhe? nnKit ii3«®' 

49 « 


bk\ 68 e 

49 « 

49 c 

=: rather than 

; 1336^ 

W69P 

102 d, 104 d 
n^riDN)^ (Moab.) 7 c 
nTjfx]? 49 e 

49 6, 72 i 

■ 48 d 
lo ug 
ra 29 

D’lJ'll 736 I 

’n' 3 |^S 1 + 53 F 

^5511 76/1 

7566 I 

D''ni2^imj 720: 

'wnoD) 67 <M 

721', la i 

njnY in prophetic 
style 1 1 2 V/, SI 
n)ni 286 
Y'm 28 h 

''n 3 D''’nv 70 e 

104/ 

WKDn|(Am4')ii2;i“ 
72 

72 w 
l^om 72 M 7 

nri'iriij 72 «e 

72 W 

itin'^ni 71 
>msnj. 67 66 
inxi;>nb 76A 
29? 

r 2 ^ 

ee 


Dni^e'ni. 724’* 
TODDiEJ'nm 546 

^Dl), 166, 1046 

I 04 P 

as*Dni (Ex s""-) 74 g 

'nvi 76i 
’’HI 76 i 
swm 72 »v 
‘.Tni 67 h 

ninuwith 6 for ? 
28 6, 63 q, 104 /, in pause 
sometimes 75K, 

'n^D'! 67 ea 
76 cZ 

(in Jb) 68 6 
S]DKnt 68 /i 
nbNM 236 

23 d, 68 e 
11X^1 23 (Z 
, 64 ^ 74 Z 

752 
64 y 

!infe 6 gu, 70 a 
nap. 6 gw 

Hp. 67P 
n|'W 7 c ' 

Pl’lll 53W 

69 w 

aanTi 53 
njnw 102 w 
w >04 / 

WV 16 9; as a 
narrative formula 1 1 1 /- h 
Df 29^ 

67 y 
nnin? 68 z 
ripi 646 

74 z 

' iP- . 75 ’' 


MnuBos oj' irlcbrcxio W^oj'ds (XTid FoTins 55 1 

'^2?] 73 c? 

1^- in perfect 
(rare) 44 I ; in iriiperfect 


15r, 76 6 
Din 63 e 
«P|q^29^ 

74 r 

16^ 

7 5 TT 

(Ho8'«)1iiiw' 
24 6 

(Moab.) 7 c 

W.V69/ 
monn 69/ 
iD!l 75 
■^Dh75»- 
75 r 

*13 W. 47 \ 

^ojl 69« 

T!1 76/^ 

71 

53^^ 73/ 
l3!lt 6ofZ 

72 cc 

’'pi 67 ^, 2/ 
pMl. l So d, 94/ 

jnfe?. 246 

Ip 72 ee 
60 h : 
n3*l 7 2 ee 
2011 672/ 
3301167^ 

IP- 67P, 73/ 

59 A 

72/ 

(Moab.) 75 
iy?i 7 2 # 

'33pp. 63 m 

53 w 


’T1 7Sc= 

pi 67 W 

qp 75 g 

"k? <55/ 

I p|i 71 

I PP 71 

pi 67 g 
’'pl 67 g 
ri?i ? 71 
ni 75 9 

D'NniDn 75,^ 

pi 68 ® 

P -176 9 
49 dv 

pi 270, 67 0; 
with aocuS. 121 

^Pr- 75 99 

^Pl 23 /, 75 gg 

#11. 69 s 

n^^ll 69 s . 

44 

p^il 44 

3 p 1 26p®, 75 g 
DmK?i 69^ 

#1 60 cZ, 7566, 
131m® 
pyii’ij 65/ 
P.P169M 
. ppl 71 7 : V . 

’'pfi 75 

«D.i 68 h 

^llf 75 &6 
inDnpm 55 9 
.®qi 679 
'is {ynpi 299 
104 9 

73 . 


47 m, n; less frequent with 
wriw consec. 49 Cf. 

T-r-- 

sraif 649 , 

P'll I 69 r, 76 _/ 
%|1 ireJ^V 

: 49'e2 : ; 

75M ; 

#11679' 

nn|^3V44/ 

npt^Jlirqi;^ 

, n:y0^'3i ;75 i:\ : ^ ' 

:28 &, 104 J 
'PV4 1049 

05^m^44<f 

' '' 7 ' 

:pp.lio4^ , 

ppi. 67 6e 

75 ' ;"' 

^pNpi75'r^'': 

44 ,. 

’' 03 m' (^; 23 «)? 69 »i^ 
rt— nouns ending 
in 86 95 «,qDlur. of 95 M 

72 /i ■ 

#Plt 76 /i 
•'njani 48 
pnsim 477 
aPi 72&; 

p5|fil 69 r 
D^-"' 3 ]m 75 n 

lip for 23/ 

' ‘ " 68 7 c ’ 

PPI '74 ? ■ 

#1 23/ ■ 
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63 m 
OTm >}2ff 


n with daffeg f. 


a.^0 9 3c?i 



l^f 


72 ? 

wmhl 

*J 2 CG 

wlbhi 

70 e 


63 w 


72# 

nsyni 

~ T P* ’ 

65 ^ 

basnit 

60 <? 

aanipni ? 

60 a* 


75 J> 


27 0, 677? 


589 

3 i*nnvt 

71 

t 

(Moah.) for nt 


rd^ 

nt^T 

34, use of 136 

fJJ 

34,useofi36; 

enclitic 136 

c, <?; =ihere. 

or now 136 

d ; as a rela- 

tive 1389 


ant 

T1 

82 

nf ,it 

346 

it: 

demonst.pron. 

34 <? ; relat. 

prom 1389 

nnit 

Idd 

:Vv'':': 3 Tipn 

20 n 

; i 31 

6 fee 

'WdDt 

67 aa 

ni?|t 

52 7 > 

nnot? 

809 

niaat 

93 ec 


86 9^ 

nayi 

■■: r-:\ 

6373,640 - 


95 "e ' 

inf 

67 m 

iDnf 

55 & 


implicitum 22 c 

^nbnn 63 1 

59 !?' 

innan 84^' .9 
Kan 95 d 

93 ® 

'|n 67 jf 
(nnK) in 96 
" 3 h^ 2 o^ 

D^mnt 93 w 
ND^'n 75 00 
W h'n? 73 c? 

D'nbin 950 
"ilian 2 ^n 
'lin 86 i, 87 g 
min 84“ T 
23^!^ 

nth (2824’^)? 93 rr 

. , ; ■ ; ' ' 

nnn 84“ 0 

46 d 
'i^tn 93 ee 
D'Ktph 23 c, 74 2, 

75 00 

ton 7599 V 

: 93 aa^ 

149 aS G 

bK''ri32c 
n^n what forms 
takeMetheg 16/, pointing 
of 639, shortened forms of 
in imperfect 75 a, perfect 
forms as if from m 76 ^ 
ito’n 27 w 
n^n? 80/ 
in^n 900 
'5D 23^, 75 aa, hh 
ntosn 86? 


''pm 87 9 
K^n ‘-ni^n 67?’ 
rb^bn 105 h 
^^0 67 cc 
a^K 3 bnf 93 pj 
on 96 

nm 23/ 

90/c 
'ntori' 67 ee 

nbm ,nb??n 45 h 

" " 98 a 

ne^Dri 94/ 

hL‘>^ na?Dn 97 a 

m^bnt 91 ? 

nbn 67?* 

^I 3 h 91 6 
0|n 118 9 
. b' ™ 67 a 

'’? 33 n 2 o 5 , 632, 

67 ec 
'•non 93 »i 
nn'on 82 
ton 91 h 
nsijtq 55 e 
nnjton 55 e, 84^ n 

%n 93 &6 
Dsiii 9355 
''ip.pn 109, 93&6 
ttnn 46 c? 

''mn 63 1 

95 9 
^nn 57 (je 
mn 84^ 
‘'StOT? 879 
^s^n 46 d, 63 1 
d'’i^n'[‘ 727^ 
tefD 85 s 
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mm 
niiD 65 6 
>12^8465 

^2 c, n, b 
riMa 19 0, 84^ 0 . 
22 e 

with impf., of 
past time 107 c, of present 
time 152 r 

• ■ 

'* as a vowel- 
letter 5 h \ 7 b~g, 8 h-ni, 
9g-m, its changes 24, as 
initial vowel 47 b^ • orig. 
reappearing in poet, forms 
of verbs 75 v, dd, gg 

-liNl 72 A 
THN' 68 & 
tHn;! 68 J 

64 a 
63 m 
nbti; 680 
“ION"' 68 c 
68 6, A 
26 zV 63 c 
li 

i W'X’, 67 jp® 

I 72 A 

t<Dj72A 
72A 

I ^ ' 

I 69 70 a IT 

I 75 00 

I 

I "'i'' impf. of 78 6 

j T- ^ (Addit.) 

] *^’93 


W 76 a 
IX 76 A 
'll: 76/ 

69 u 

liT 67 cc, 76 a 
7 ^ ^ 

n:r87/ 

h: 67 9 (Addit.) 
679 
67 (/ 

44 1 

i.a?»yft 120 6^ 

* 44 ^ 

i 48 cZ 
:i6l 69 0 
na^ 63 m 
63 c 
27 «c 

N^iT 23 2, 75 s 
63 7 

biiT i>j e, its pro- 
nunciation with prefixes 
102 w; 125A 

53 7 

53 7 
'‘X 75 s 
,'^^ 9 / 75 s 
7 n^ 67 j) 

fe? 68A 

90/ 

53“ 

^ 55 6 
V‘iaV53w 
bna' 53 w 
65/ 

vaa' 53 u, 6 g r 
'iW (ptcp.) 52 s 
Dl' 96 
DDi' lobgr V 


W', 95 7 
»lDi' ? 50 6 
nsfr 74 j ' 
!3'^l’^V(P^ep-) 52 s 

6 g*w 

fT;).V69r 

90 w 

1 ^ 53 “ 

S 3 “i 73 « 
53 “> 73 « 
6S e 

^0^67 Ad 
a! 53 iiy 63 9 

60 6^63 m 
{^snj 63 A 
63 A 

ID? 28 cV 75»- 
■>1?: 91 A 93 

iSS’’ 

1®, 47 ’w 
27 <2 
’pjDi 63 g 
'D' 75 s 
'D.; 75A 
? 20 n, 60 A, 
6g V 
20 i 
DD^67£r 
'aripn^. 64 /4 

iD'. 53 “ 

TC 606, 67 a 
1^: e^ce^/ 
dn\*i 2 r 
f^D.'! 29 lA 

<«?Pr6i 'm 
^PO-1. 53 '^^, ^7 y 
66/ 
nm: 63 m 

20 £ 

Np: 19 A . 
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VT: 69 KF 

70 « 
b6.''^70fZ 
mi 73 / 

W'.! 70 6 : 

fife 75 ?r 

wb] 44 6 

;. 75 wwi 

75 

53 ^> 67 ?> ?/ 
33 ^^ 67 cc 
27 S7 44 
2^ to, 84^ e 
72 ee 
72 ee 
pbj 72 ee 
rk 72 ee 
72 ee 

^k^ 9 F : 

1 :n 3 b ? 60 e 
|^Dp ^7 27r 
D '1 (Siloam inscr.) 

7 / 

Htt' (Moab.) 7 c 

75 2/ ' : I 

D's: 132/2.® 

67 s- 

6747 

nb) 23 e, 75 JPP 

m 72 c/fZ 
'!]n 5 D| 68 /i 
p.._ in 2ud sing, 
fern, iinperf. 4'/o; Arain. 
plur. for D'’-— 870. 

Wr 7 3 S' 

64(2 


3 b?V 66 e ] 

' 3 ’ 74 k, 76 h 
D'?: 72 66 
93 isy 66/ 

75 /iA 

237,47^,7500 
3 fe^ (Addit.) 67 (j 
3 B^ 72 c/<2 
J'S: 72 06 
n'-B! 72 ee 
^nsp^ 67 0 
Plpj 69 /i', 78 c i 
^9' 68 6 
n-iB! 52 7> 

^nD2 6it2 

'Vi?! 59/ 

^mV 53 ^^ 

!! 3 n 3 J?^ 72 cc 

55 / 

?y! ,n?- 107 (?' 

' \T. 158 & 

72 cc 

3 'p]^! (verb) 63 c 
B1V! 63 
r\^y 75 hh 

log, 60 h 
najj forms of 76/ 
njanay 232 ;^ 84 ** « 
np]j 72 e/(2 

n’'ajQjt 55 « ' 

nia: 650 

75 

76 e 

^^’ 7599 ’ 

'=^111 
64 /t 
; ■ Ik). 7 . 1 ;,:. ■ 

i?l:: 23 / / 


°yii?T 

21 e^ , ' 

bip) 

72 r 

Dip) 

72 / 

Dip) 

72 h 

np) 

53 

wp) 

20 m 

nibp) 

47 % 

?T?S,l 

^9 9 


(juss.) 72 t 

ciP)’ 53 ■w 

fp) forms of 78 6 


g-^ww 

“‘Rl 

84"" « 

^1t?! 

76 rr 

^nspp) 

60 c 

iNIP) 

60 c, 74 e 

nip) 

75 rr 

pa/p) 

72 r 

^Knp) 

21 eV 

83 ' 

*‘t 

76 e 

«n.) 

7 5/4 

83 ) 

75 B 7 

383 ) 

75 00 

' 83 ) 

93 « 


74 7 


’"'ll 69 s', 75 

4 V 43 )/ 63 W 
ia-i")) 6 o (2 
Tfpb) 1 0/1 

n*l) fonns of 76/ 
\BSiI 72 (2(2 
\rv 67 p 
yn) 67 « 
fVil 67 p 
88 c 
^ni) 52 n 

■OIT 952 
• 4 ) 91 ! 2327 
yi) 67 n 

r: 67 
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67fZc2 
75 rr 
75 2 ' 

P'r 66 e : 

47 w 

wk47&v 

^^'.Vineamng!:52t; 
with suflixes loo o, f ; 
in hypothetical sentences 
n6 g (with ptcp.), 
liypoth. 159 del ; in ques- 
tions 141 h (with ptep.) 

747 

nT^a 47 

D™^2o 5 , ,67cc 

: 

Mlpl 47 6* ! 

27 ® 

D'?! 67 2/ 

1]^: 67 9 

67 (Addit.) 
2 ^ 0 

^3^1 75 rr 
7 g n' , 

, W; its suffix 670^; 
a doubtful form 100 o® 
an 

B 6 g 

60 6 

TV— nouns ending 
in 86 2, 94/, 95 « 

W 75 
647 
on: 67 9 
DFl^ 679 
3!2n^ 679 

53 <56 k 

Qnw 279, 29 V 

64 


r^’.V 53 « I 

80 g I 

3 for (Moab.) 

■ td\ 

I its meaning 
102 c 4 with suff. 103 /i; 
construction of 118 s~x, 
prepositions often omitted 
after 1 18 s-w ; exception- 
ally with prep. 118 s^; 3 
veritatis n 8 as ; omitted in 
comparisons 14 1 d ; not 

= W/ 55<7 

3K3t 1 9 7;® 

“•^^3 161 &, 0 , 

'^nai 118 
. 323 52 I 
nab^xnaa ii 8 s® 
n^mai uSs* 
nbi3 2ir7 
bS^r \3 33 ti 

51 k, 66 f 
asia 19 0, 84^* 0 

"''I for 713 246, 
cf.932/ 

'3 omitted in 
obj.-clause 157 a, intro- 
ducing obj.-clause 1576, 
introducing direct narra- 
tion 157 b, causal 158?;, 
in conditional clauses 
159 aa, bb, asseverative 
159 ce, adversative and 
exceptive 163, temporal 
1640!, consecutive 107 w, 
1 66 & 

DK '3 168 a- d 
''^''3 86 4 
1586^ 

i 35 & 


240 

n32 ioo4 
0^133 88 6,^131 d® 

^ (vei'b ''■'y) 73 6 
useeP abso- 
lutely 117 c, with a fol- 
lowing genitive 1 17 c, 
127 h, 0; const ructi on 0 f 
its predicate, 146 c ; with 
a participle absol. 1 1 6 w ; 
with a negative 152 5 
^m%: 75 00 

rt|!3 91 0 

'“llsst 61 h 

li'l 75 w 

'i’f 9« 

^3^3 ^2 731 

gt/ 

iD3 103 k 

x<2\ih 10^ h\k 
“-pBra nSs^ 
onnoa ] 84 '’ 771 
J3 100 4 
K'lTfS 20 g 
ni^3 20 h, 53 <2 
D33 85 t, 87 h 
niap 9300 
^'p3 842 0 

Z 6 9 

'^'^ 0 ?- 86 9 
ijy? 118 s- 
* 1 ?^,?+ 35 
iD'Q3 103/* 
nsp 91 0 

Dte I34rV 
' ^D33 8^s 

V ■ *”«* ^ 

033 22 8, 64 0 
nn33 646 
"nns 44 o . 
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: 20 g 

forms of 78 c 

^2|13 35c®, a qital 
form 84“ tlie d un- 
cliaiigeable 93 mw; 

Danra 91 e 

mn-nre gu 

Jn3i33 ner 

^ preposition 
45 f>9l pointed b 102 f-i, 
103 e, jf; uses of 119 r-w ; 
reflexive use 119 s; intro- 
dueing the object 117W; 
denoting the genitive 129; 
■with a passive and with 
passive ideas I3i/; in- 
scriptionis 1 1 9 w ; clistri- 
tributi ve 123d; with the 
infinitive 114 f~s, with 

infill. 1 14 jj; — m respect 
to 143 e ; perhaps = Arab. 
Id, surely 14^ e. 

origin 100 a ; 
in prohibitions 1070; 
with the Jussive 109 d\ 
as negative answer 150 vij 
uses of 152 a-d, u] nega- 
tiving a single idea 152 a^; 
exceptional positions of for 
emphasis 1 52 e ; = in 

order that , , . not 165 a; 
^5^3. forming hypothetical 
sentence 159 

written for i!? 

J03 (f 

2'!^ 63? 

51 1) 72 
72 p 


23 d 
28 b 

1?^ 119 c 

67 r 

53 2. 72 ® 

? 80 h 

with infill. 
114s; with iinpf. 152 £C 
”1?“!’ 93 <^<^ 

Hi? -^ 29/ 
013^67^ 

45 ,g 

nb 23 /c, 1039 
gon 
28 &■ , 

68 'i' ' 
nsin!) 72 31 
tjTOli 66/ 

n'snS> 67M? 
d3“|Dn}j 67 dd 

b written for 


2 7 to, in conditional clauses 
159 I, m, x-~z 

nnb 91 e 

^'#53?? 

0^0^88 6 


PAnp. 53(? 
mb 22 h 

28 b, 6>] CO 
tnm!? 67 CC 
nba ? 84^' n 
66 6 

nin'^ 102 m 
*•“1 

90/ 

69^,71 
Ki’T'Jj 75 rr 
69 m 

imperative, 

for 48 f; as an inter- 
jection 105 6 

ns!) pronoun, for 
103 p 
^3^ 1056 
93m 


nbV/Moah.) for 

# 7/ : 
19 d, 6 g m 

nb^ .nDb" .nb!5 .nbb" its 


jL . nb^ yibb" ,nb!5 ,nbb" its 

V m wishes, its 3 tt > .t 

, . punctuation 49 /, 0, 102 it; 

construction 151 c; 111 eon- f t:7J3...7 ^ 

.... T , 7 m requests or warnings, 

ditional clauses 159 ^ ’ 

often nearly =Zesit I go e 


23 i 
bi^ 7271 
91 7 c 

W) 86/ 

,''b^b formation 


103/' 
103 7c 

nbbb 53 q 
CiWbb 91 k 
Ibb 1196“ 


119 c 

53 q 
45 
66 6 
80 i 

anira^ S3 q 

53 g, 66/ 
^'23^ 102 ?: 

63 q 
33 q 

‘J2 q 
3537 

ri^vb 100 b , 10 1 

^ : 

53 k 

’’jil*!’ 119 c, 130 1 

^'^?S’45r/ 
niavb 53 q 
m pTOb zg g 


of Hebrew and Forms 


557 


I 53 2'; 

I 53 2 

64 g 
? 69 m 
^'30-^0,^102/ 

66 t 

^ as preforma- 
tive of participles 52 c, 
sometimes dropped 52 s; of 
infill, (rare) 456; of nouns 
85 e-m 

■a j' np for np 20(fj 3^ 
npsND 90/" 

(ptcp.) 52 s 
toDX? 61 d 

I'SDN'Ot gap , , 
nxp 29/ 
"nbpp92<^' 

with final 
dropped 722, 74^5 76/4 


uses 137; in exclamations 
148 

1025, 

D'a^np? 530 
i^oanp followed by 
1151^, cf. 45 e 
53 2 

”'DP (ptcp.) 52 s 
verbal suffix; 
58 g; noun suff. 91/ Z, 
103/2 

biD 72 9' 

7 2 p ? 
iMb 7 1 . 

nilDio .s'gg Additions 

nTOt 52 s 
» < ' 

s^i’iD 53 0 

7500 . 

TiNSiD 74^94/ 

Mnio 93 


°'#55/ 

66^ 

669 

325 (ptcp.) 
nnp£ 10 7i, S2d 
‘’npS> 66 g 
Wpbf 6 ri g 

mipb 19 k, 74 h 

? 6 qn 


T,- 

51 7 

aankab 

53 q 

i5b‘B>b 

61 b 


109^ 

iT'afb 

53 q 


65 e 


1340' 


riN^an 91/c 

^ n'-ap 130 a® 

■ \b|?a 119/2; , 

1 19^2 

'jj^yap 80 cZ 
’T'Sap for "ap 20 wi 

dr.a^ajp 20 m 

,*iaip 85 V 

nnhib (Moab.) 91 7c2 

'I??? 85/ 

infill, 45 c 
n^asp ? 91/c 
‘laap 19CZ, 54 c 
naaap 26/1, 6jo 
flap? 91 e 
iap 27 s 
y™ 99 <1 

np p"np j-p 20 d, 37 ; its 


nnip 90/ 

n» 68^ 

ijani nnpt ii^h\ 

; ' mAipc ; 
QTOppt 53 u ; '\ 
'"Jj.np fern. 122 Zi 
TP.OP 93 ss 

'prip 136 
O'lVTOf 530 

95? 

mnp 809 

Mnpp 75 M 

'P 3 7 ; its uses 

137 

. 'P in wishes 
. • 151 a, cZ 
nin^p 102 wi 
aiP 88 d; 96 
ap'p^p 24/'^ 706 
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^ rD'D 130 a® 

" (Siloam iuscr.) 

r if 
'1*1% 69 w 
nfsp 23/ 

Diap 48 ij 61 ^ 
nnbp 91 ^ 

^Obp 91W 
t?|p 75 00 

: :% 74 S' ‘ 

74 /4 

23 c, 85 9 

naa^fet 91 e, ^ 

75 g(? 
na^p 1 19 c® 

A? 75 77 

na^'pD 46 0 

65 &, 90 w 
pfe 72 00 

*’a| 5 p 46 

99 0, 1 19 
fife 68 /c 
pafe 119 c 
p^fe 64 4 

V V'ofe 23/ - 

!?^!ap 1190® 
d^npra 75 £?cZ, 93 ss 
^SQD 103 m, 135 0® ! 
felp 119 c" 

“> 9 ? 86 g 
d'l?npra 839* 

jP preposition 

101 a ; its punctuation 

102 6 ; with suffixes 

103 i, m; its' meanings 
iigu-^;; partitive 1 19 w^; 
negative force of 119 w-y] 
with the comparative 


133 a, ^ ; = ^00 much or 
too little for 133 c; preg- 
nant use in comparisons 

1x9#, 133 « 

i^’in-ip 103 «i 
ip 37 & 
fK^pi 55 6, 
lafp 1190= 
wip 103 m 
pp plur. apoc. ? 
87 /j poet, for iP 90 m, 
102 6, for 'fep 103^ (in 
pause PP) 

pD twice poet, for 

IP 102 h 

dpp 

naiDD 3?? 

1]'PP 1 67 V , 

DNsfen 76 7 'r 

ypp (infill.) 45 0 
nabp 23/ 

Tiyp 85 k 
npiyp ? 200 
dn|pt 630 
i 3 |pp 90 0 

119 c® ' 

nfep (infm.) 45 d 

feyp 93 
njjp 133 s'* 
psp 119 c 
^JSlfp 74 /i, 

afe 92 <7 

■^inw 91 TO 
bxp 67 V 
fe*lQSp 130 a® 

' D^fe 88 c 
■’TO 23/ 

93 00^ 
Q'fefe 93 72 


dipp 85 9 

npp (infill.) 46 0 

nspp 75 99 
^p.pp 93 ss 

TO2PD 90TO 
&?“ipp (ipfin.) 45 0 

TOP 75 

dn\fep 93 ss 

I'KIP 93 00 
t| 4 ’ia 93 S.S 

yafe 650? 

TOP 2 2 s 

tod 69 TOi 
Top 22 s 
TOPt 102^^ 

pnfe 83 /1 
TO 85X* 
nafep 85 /i 
' 75''^’ '■ 

T)'^^ Z 2 S 

(infin.) 46 

74 /i 

85 TO 
mfD 1 80 ¥ 

Top 46 d 
D‘ifep (Inf.) 4.6 e 
dfe 1190^ 

d'p|?p 67 GC 

PK'P 85 A 
bjm 9. ,j 
m^D 80 cz, 94/ 
'nk 1 16 9^ 

DnpnnB'pf 75 
aTO’pTO’? 97 
dhTOP 93 

np 72 c®, V 
90/0 
nfe'inp 90/0 
nnnp 1190® 

644 
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559 


nnj 66 c 

64 d 


92 g 

J as preforma- 
iive of nouns 85 % 

^°rio5 6, eiri- 
phasizing a cohortative 
loS b, c, a jussive 109 b, c; 
with an imperative no c? 
11^.236 
n' 38 ^ 3 ? ijoi 
75 » 

73 g, 75 33 
72 /i 
68 ^ 

50 a‘ 

64 e 

)■*??? 52 0, 64 e 
84 '' e 
64 e 
67 M 
Hinnw 646 


P'N 33 

93 00 

mS: 

6 >jdd 

n ''33 

IBqq 


67 dd 


51 h 

na 33 

93 * 

nini: 

93 ** 


86 t 

P 3'33 ? 

80/ 

n *!^'23 

75 33 

ia 33 

•T 

61 a 

: mi 

forms of 78 c 

Ilf 


rill 

r JIT 

67 C 6 

in'!]: 

92 5 * 

'nn: 

20 »i 

10)13 

92 b^ 

3 rt 3 

66 c 


Dnqp, 88 c, 93 ee 
'A=iJ.69n 
^ V": 93 

Di 3 (inf. constr.) 
72 g 

pn'Dij 93 gg 

69 1 

(inf. constr.) 
7 2 S' 

forms of 76 c 
67 dd 

93 aa 

nsira 63 c 

forms of 78 c 
nnj 66 c 
nhi 91 e 
^oi 67 w 

(from nSn) 
63 c 
90 f 
? Bo g 

an: 66/ 

67 dd 

!i:nB 32(7 
^?n 3 t 23/^ 

" nn: 67 w 

™ 75 » 
nn: 95i: 
nn: 6>j u 
DiMm 63 c 
na: foi’insof76 c 
nDf 66 c 
nnm 75 V 

76,23 : 

p\sdd: 93 00 
65 d 

mi^f 


nto: i 2 i d' 
na: forms of 76 c 

^ to 27 a 

X 7 iKi ns: 29 g 

(imper.) 51 o 
75 2/ 

^^^>3 72 -y 
72 c^: 

ainfef 67 dd 
a'X)rD 3 93 oo 
nD 3 72 rM 
n^p: 67 cfi 
np 3 76 5 
3 iD 3 72 Tj y 
ninK 3 iD 3 29 c 
Dn 3 p 3 91 k 
piny 3^ 60 5 
niy: ij'2 ee, V 
63 c 
n™V 3 63 c 

74 ^ 

NnAjja: 75 00 

61 5 

tet 55 ^? 

ra$ 67 78 6 

ni*a 3 67 dd 
P; 3 ^ E^a: 132P, 134 e' 
2 X 3 forms of 78 5 
ns 3 91 c 
: ; P' 3 M 83 
ms 3 481 

(imper.) 5 1 0 
a'ip 3 72/4 
npp 3 72 tZ(Z 
■!l 3 p 3 72 c 7 d 
N''p 3 231 

O'l? 75 •'« 

Nip? 75rr 


56 o 
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NIS (Is4i®®Ketli.) 

485'^ 

T|a 26 ?• 

7500 

nnin? u qq 

«|'f66c,76?> 

S'^3 fonnsof Y^S 
ml ?3 76 6 
Tm\l 4 h 9 if 
23 zV 75 oo 
. 75?? 

66> 
t$5y3 75 00 
„ 48^^ 

' 3^3 52 wi 

mrm' 3 ? 

n^W3 75 j 

‘jn3 forms of 78 c 

iri3 66 /i, with 

aecus. and infin. = allow to 

^57 . , 

}n? 66«j 09 m- 

iB? 66 h 

^ 3 fl 3 440 

19 c, 20 I 

nnn 3 44 66 7 i 

n^EKB'! 55/ 

ntoa 6 ^ d' 

103 0 
50 

lo/i, 93 g 
, 3 ^D '72 jp 
.TOD 90/ 
nn^D 72^ 

.nhto 91 6 
24 * 

nsD 91 g 
IDD 

85 i, 87 h 


^SD 69 F 
niSD (from ? 

69 A* 

S'lDp a letter 12 

Dnp 84V 
-119 67 cc 
D^iDOD 60/4 

y pronunciation 
6 e ; with dages f. implici- 
tum 2 2 fl-c 

tiny 2 6, 9 6 
33y 84“^ 

^13^ 93^^ 

Dn-ny 32 

^y, poetic '’ny 103 0; with 
imperf. of j)ast time 107 c 

91 w 
D'^y 296^ 

mi 1030 

*35.V 72 ?a ! 

m^iy 67/ 

55 c 

93 «4 

‘^3iy 61 /i, 91 d 
«3iy 91 7; 

72 s 
30W 

Tj^snJy 93?tw 

miy 809 

n^Dj? 7g V 
'y 246,932/ 
ny 82 

I 93 w 

■T>y 96 
n^'y 91 
^“i''y 93 w 
£3*3'^ 27 W 

its _ origin 

I o I a I poetic i o 3 0 5 


uses of 1 19 aa-dd ; causal, 
with perfect 158 b, with 
iufin. 158 c ; concessive 
160 c 

nil’l l 33 

Mp'^y Is 23" without 
ai’ticle 126 s” 
103/" 

Oy* its origin 
loi a ; pointing, with suff. 
103 c 

6if6 

nijiiDy? 93 M 

'py plur. apoc. ? 

87/ 

£3'»»y 93 aa 
'?5y 20/4 
33y 637 
637 

n'lsy 75 aa 

D>‘sy93^j 

}‘y 9 7, 26 0^ 

(tasy 93 MM 
'|ii‘y 61 a 
3i3y 93 M 
2*3py 19 w. 
nwaiy 93 a; 
d^lny 88 c 

fly 73CC 
dny ii 8?4, 146?-' 

D''?3fly 9 3 2 ^p 

nfly (Hb 3'^) 75 vi 
dDny 48-7 
fl^y 48 7 
nbiv 9g^ 

BOIV 91® 

nidfe’y 20 h, 93 0 
n’^y 69 m- 

v"' 
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ptcp. passive 
24 b, 75 
niiby 75 

8oJ 
ri"ib»^ 97;^ 

\ 93^91 f 

r^j? 93 

67,00 

6700 

m%y 9 g 
90/4 

p'Jiiy 84^/ 
nnsfanj)? 116^^ 

nnx5 23 c 
mils 23 F 
nl'ia 85 « 
ria 96 

nj!ia 80/ 
ma (Ne5«)l9io 
Jii>3 96 
iD'a 917^ 

93 > 
frjba 22 0 
3^a ^2 n 
i| with imperf. 
(twice perf.) 107 g and 
note®, 152 w (end), after 
ideas of foaring 152 w 
1 ^ 1 ? 910 
i?Mja 90 /0 

to:xo3/® , 
bvB 39 0, 41 cf 
93 9' 

n‘i*'a| , 96 ' ; : ' 

D^POPft 84 ^w ; 

’xil 22e: ' f; 

COWLEV 


Dli^iaf 7 g 
04*13 X i 
''ll 93 « 

'119/ 
rif 84^’/ 

8ina 84'’ h 
tma 56 
D'E !43 93 (M 

rina 80 g 
owa 93 a; 

with 3rd feni, 
pi. 132 9, 145 c 

123 a 1 
riKlf 69 m 

mtHe 

ntof 125/4 

0:^3^ 93 a, 

I 5 <iq 

io PIS 13352 

62 p 
DJ/nf 88 c 


li^f (verb) 67 n 



72 s 

D'3nis 

869 

nn/ 

84'’ c 

IS ,a'st 

93 y 

5|!?W 

“Mt 

67 CO 


109 

niojis 

30 r, 81 c/® 

'M 

93 gP 


93PP 

■'a’lnnoxf 

55 I 

: Ipys 

46 d 

!!DS 

.■■T" 

passive ptcp. 


: 75,u. : 

nilf 

81^®, 8510 

iwi 

44/720 

0 

0 


OMiJ for 96,239, 
analogous cases 7 2 p 
80^ 

p v, 67 0 

i53p the: not com- 
pensatory 20 0, for ^33p 
67 0, doubtful form lo'o o® 
nS3p 5 2 Z 

^ p.^’r 93 

a'K^np: 124 / 4 : ■ 

145^^ 

hSp=,^rh! 

1466 

eonstr. si gon 
n&p 72s ;/ 

SID^P 209 
Cl'Dip 7 2 
n^P li 
inhrip 210 
np] for 19*; 

669 

Oriptl for 19 i, 

669 

589 . 619 , 
669 

^^DP 66 g, 93 /i 

;i?fi93 2 : 

269 

Vibop 19 / 

93? 

: ■■'®P 52 0 
«'P 76 /t 
^’P 76 /t 
84 '' w 

* i^!P 72 w 

I 3 §'p*t 91 / 

- ^2 67 ec 

72 S' 


562 
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85 

Pl^g 44 
20 g 
ftofi? 93 MW 

^i^2g 2 7 w 

rg (Isi 8 «) 73 ^ 

93 « 

D''K'i’p 7g 00 
46/ 

74 ?» 

n«ng 744/ 

Plg 52 «, 64/i 
nii? 84 M 
ndng 48* 

NnngV 80 /i 

82 

OT-tt? 88 ^ 93 « 

26 r, 93 p 

*3 6 gf, 0 
22 q, 8 
ns*] 105 & 

^sn (K witli Map- 
l)iq)i4^»64« 

n]^;i 7Sw: 

,7517 ' / ■ 

l 7 2 ® 

'*3S‘"l 6 x 7 i, 75 V 

0 , 1 ^ 2 ) 

K'Sn 96 
I'iJi'S'i 2 7 w 
n31 adverbial? 
132 

n31 48 ?j 75 ac 
^h. 62 ee 
67 m 
sbg 231 


J??! 73 « 

’’rai 9 qZ, 

' sn^ 6 s<l ■ ! 

Wl 93 w ^ 

19 i, 69 gr 
nn"] 69^'* 

'snn 61 c 
Din 72^ 

Dm 227i 
n»m 80 k 

93 Z, 145 h 
’I 24 &, of. 93 g 
rtD'D 73 a 

73 (? 

"on 23e 

^31 6 qee 
'pm 93 »• 

^? 3 V 67 OT 

■ "5n3n'-2af,'':: 

'^bl ? 87/ 

"h 67 # 

jia^n 85W 
njn 64 

nh 84“-^*, 93 n 

trfi 6 q o,s 

dsni^n piJ: 
nsDn 74 /i 
min 75 00 

73 i^JP 
sisnf 113 s'* 

153 

ntm (Moab.) 7 c 

b proimnciation 
^ t, A 
766 , 93« ^ 
'n> 84V, 93 W 


fip' 93 ss 

% 96 
|i“in'^ 86 9 
nsls' 73/ 


?SDf 23 c 
82 

“*#93 95 ^ 

•nn‘y^ 82 
'iV (a- pi'*) So 1 1 
in Ju 5^®, 87 g 

^ as preforma- 
tive of noun 85 0 
‘P, ’Pi ~^!i -‘P (relative) 
361 uses of p. 483 note 
d'bs^" 7 2.|)' 
sfdsr 230 
64 e 

n^K^ (Is 7“) 29M 
64 / ' : 

5 !n''d^sf:: 64 /- 
rr^bm 44 d 

ddfiSf 44 tZ, 64/ 
il^psb? 67 s 
d'D'D^ 869' 

'i gi e 

TOyap^? 97 0 
"nap' 616 
na^ 69 c 

nmp' 2oh, 67 cc ; 
sjf form of the 
tiame 10 5 b 
aiSJ? infin. abs.j er» 


4n‘^ 24 fZ, 93 jc 
without arti- 
cle 125/, 126 

e h 

pyp> 66 e 


Indeos of Hebrew Words and Forms 


ror for "^ 9 % ^9 g\ in- 
fin, constr. (once) of 35^ 72 ^ 
''W (imper .)72 s 



726 



76 s 



22p, 

64 a 


67 ee 


innBi 

“*S It 

67 CO 


? 

T ‘>1 j- ^ 

6^ a 


nnl' 

95 * 


r 

85U 


W€> 

93 ^ 


33^ 

45 c 


Fiaa'^ 

6i c. 

93 s 




i?!' 

44 c 



90 n 


nnn^ 

B 5 h 

850 

n5 

T J»*T 

21 0 



witli 

accus. 


121 

d^ 

Di!?# 

T 

subst 

1. and 


adj. 

141 <5® 

rh^ 

65 a 


inb^ 

52 0 



61 Ji, 

6 s d 


21/, 

28 c® 


129 ^ 

,1 


84“ 9- 



52 0 



93 7*7 


nbVJ’^ 

1 20 


23/ 



26 0*, 

,96 


go Is 

niB^ 

(inf.) 

67 r 

ti''Dp 

88 f?, 

96 

. p^Kitp 

see Additions 


n 3 b^ 

97 6 


46/ 


8 og 

m! 3 K> 

T • jT 

48 i®, 61/* 

finb^ 

88 c 

biDty 

• ; |T 

48 i®, 61/* 


23 ? 


76 rr 


(Phoen.) 7 d 


95 ®^ 

Qir^' 

97 d 

T ; 

8og 

Vd^ 

66 d 


135 P' 

"m 

V jr T 

292* 


S 6 g 

diDSK? 

10 g 

nya^ 

80/ 

■nnsK^ 

84** m 

D''Dp^ 

930 

nipii.^ 

95 / 


22 s 

D'n^ 

23/ 


224 ■: .' 


9 ^j; 93 r 

nw (on]yQal) 78& 

# 67 ^'ee ;■:''' 

nlfl^ (mf.abs.) 7 !j n 
13 d 
976^ 

91 d 

31 as preforma- 
tive of nouns 85 p-r 
n_™ ,n__ original femi- 
nine ending 80/, p, 89 e 
!Dnx^ 63 m, 93 , 


65 e 
ijpNn 68 c 
68 / 
njmn -iw 
pBokrtf 68*/i 

93 q 

nns'in 68/ 

75 /t/i 

WN'an q 2 k 
nnK^nt 48 d 
? 48 d 
log* 
as 3r'(i pi 
47* 

85P 

man 75 m 

53 

Ak'TJ 76 /i/t 

27 ? 

52 % 

75 00 
^mn 67 t 
75 do? 

53 71 

Dln)!l 85 r 
75 ** 


njc^nn 

72 k 

^nsnri 

53 « 

Ann 

69 X 

mm ? 

Bog 

?^nnd 

•■ T ! 

53 7 

P‘'5W 

75 77 

vbsn 

00 

i)'’pin 1 

60 6 


23/ 


26 r, 69 

npin 1 

51 .7 

isynin 

47 * 

Dim 

72 r 
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91 w 
hnn 103 0 
riRn 66 / 


naddd 

103 d 

■'^ftnd 

10^ d 

'Idd (Isi7“)'? 2omn 

‘> 3 D''d 

7oe 

ib'd 

27 VJ 

nb'^'df 

6s h 

’aKd'd 
: \* 

(Jb 6 =H) 75 «: 

na W'd(Ez6‘’’)f 6 7 73^, &7 


60/ 


19 d 

D'^Sd 

li 

n^ 3 d 

T ; * 

7 7 rr 

“^d 

20 g 

Da!:«bd 

'jSrr 

n>!!ii^_d 

fj^ir 

j^’l^d 

47 / 

aaid 

7 3 ee 

:'l^n 

29 7 > "^Se 


10/ 

nanaDiji 

72 7 : 

■’ndd-isN ? 

. 75 ** 

‘ "rm 

log® 

aapd 

6^ e, dd 


85/ 


mpsi? 6 ' 7 fW 

ns 5 “!>st 67 y 

66/ 
K^an 19(1 

-n^ }n|Bt 131 V 

60 b 

473 - 
naa^ij? 51 m 
naay^ ^Bk 
^W^i;i 6 y 


naajJd . 

TAV'H 

{Jns*®: 

n||d: 

48 d 

n|>yd"^K 

16 bJi 

nai^yd 

60 g 

dS'^dWs]^? 

91 1 

na'Wd 

TV* S 

bill 

na^sd 

t; *“ •■*•• : 

^19 

n^*d 

dd 

aa|^d 

67 g 


73 cc 

^epd 

47 ^ 

nap^pd? 

naiisnsd 

73 h 
A*^ Ic ^ 

n^ld 

4 / 

15 P 
hit 

nr§“ 5 d 

75 w 


“Sin 69^3 
n»lin 85 9 
DD*i“sn ' (Jb 17 *) 72 CG 
nann 47 h 
naiii? 44 0 
dm? I24 7i, i 32 7(" 

nr 75 72 
mn’i 52 g 

nrlfS? (Ez2 3®)''f 76?; 
mfn (liii/:*) 74 
76 5 
7:2 7 r, 

nail’d 72 7 : ; 

‘'tyn? 75 s 

nan^fd (anomalously) 

47 ^ 

ana?x*d 47 g 
ypiBSn,Y 5 && 
wind 75 &6 
7566^ 

“•and 67 7 
Tidd 7556 
ndd 19 ?:, 66 /j 

ddd 67 y 

' : . Ddd 6773 
ajfdd 20 
tj'dd 53 M 


INDEX OF PASSAGES 

TlieTeferences are to the sections and their marginal letters, except where 
otherwise indicated. N. — note. 


Genesis 


1 I 

• 5 >h 

21 b, : 

C17 a, 


i 3 :s/, 

142 a, 

145^ 

2 

. 141 0 N.j 

142 0 

3 

. . 

109 b. 

145 7 i 

4 

. . 

• . 53 », 

117 ft 

5. 

. 29 ( 

3, 98 a, 

III G 

6 


102 ft, 

ii6r 

7 

. 16 b. 21 b, 

138 b 

s 


9 ft 

1261.0 

9 

75t,io7,n, 109 aN. 

11 

. . 16 ft, 20/, 

117® 

12 


. 20/, 91 d 

14 

112 q, 1450, 

14.5 s 

16 



• 133/ 

20 

. . 

i 15 m 

,117 s 

21 

. 9IC 

, 91 7 c, 

117 c, 


126 a; 



22 

. . . . 


. 64 sr 

24 

. 


. 900 

26 

TBh 

119 ft, 

122 s, 


124 s- 

N. 


27 


iifkjc, 

i22£r 

28 



,110 c 

39 

16 a, 

106 

I4in 

31 


126 M), 

131 g 

2 ; , 'I . 

• t 

• . • . 

HI k 

. ' ■ :.'2''- 


1.06/, 

: 138 a 

.3 


1140, 

126 w 

4 

. ^ n, 20/, 

1142 

, .6, 

106/, 107 c, 

142 a, 


152 ft. 

, xs^r 


6 

107 b, 

lojd, 

112 6, 


142 b 



7 

... 

70 a, ] 

ci7ftft 

9 

. . 

ii5d. 

127 b 

10 

107 d 

,112 6, 

141 a 

11 

98 a, 

117 7 : 

126 7 c, 


I 34 ?f( 

, 14121 


12 


. xog, 

141 b 

13 

• «. 

. , 260 N. 

14 


'ft ft. 

,1182 

16 


'ft ' ft,',' . 

. 122 i 

16 

. . 26 0 N., 

II 3 P 

17 

6 1 cl, 

11324, 

114 b, 


135 c 

N., 143 0 

18 

.. 

- 75 ^:' 

114 a 

19 

70 a, 

IO7&, 

131 n 


14 ., 145 TO 



Genesis 

2 21 ..... . 103 d 

23 loh, 20c, 52 d, 
102 g, I 2 g i, 126 b, 
141 « 

24. . iofg,ii2m 

25., 90, 72. m, 85 if, 
93 pj), 107b, iiid, 
134 d . 

3 1 111 a, 119^,14205 

,;iS 2 6 

2 . .. . , . . 107 s 

3 . '72 «: 
4, . ... 72 M, 1 13® 

5 61 d, u 2 00, 1 16 n 

6 . 351?, 116 65131 < 

7 . . . Ss t, 93 PP 

8 . , . il8p, 146/ 

10 . . . . . 142/ 

11 . . 114s, 1506 

12 . 44 £r, 68.6, 135 c 

13. 136 c, 142 a, 148?) 

14, ii6 rN.., 118*5 

119W . 

15. . . ^ ,117^2 
■ 16 i. . . ' 154a N. 

17 , . . , . iO£r 
19, . 296,, 95 6,141 i 

21 . . . .6op, 1280 

22 762, 96 (mw), 

107Q', 112^,1140, 
124 41 N., 130 a, 
1521® 

24 ... . 1 28 ft 

4 2.. 131*, 1424 

4 91 c, 106 d, 154 a 
. N. 

6 .. . 20/, 1446 

7 . ..... 14.5 

9 . . , 10647, I sod 

10 . . 146 b, 14S 6 

12 109 d, 114m, 1644 

13 7665 133 c, 141 m 

14 . . II2P, 11647 

15 

116165 117.65 134® 

16 . . , . . . ii8g 

17 290 

18 . . . . . 121 b 


Genesis 

4 20 . , .,.,1175?) 

22 . . , . , ' . 127 b 

23 . , . ,440, 46/ 

24 2gg, 134^,159 

159 dd , . 

25 9 M, 16/, 26 o N., 

157 i' . , , - 

26 107 0, 135 ft, 144 ft 

5 I 115*5 119 ft, ^25/ 

3 . . . 1344 

6 - * . . .146 G 

20 . . ... 134* 

23 , . 14547, 146 c 

24 ... . 152 m 

61 . .... 1644 

a 117 ft, 119 w,N., 
128® 

3 . . . ;67 p, 72r 

4 107 6, 1.12 6, 128 i 

. ,5 ' • ,* „• ■^ 7 ^ 

8 . . .. . .142 b 

9 . . . ... 16 b 

Ml .117 s 

13 - . •. . * . • , • nrz 

14. 1 12®, 117 126m 

17 112 tj Il 6 p , 131 ft 
N., i^Sa 

18 . , . .49 I , 72 1® 

19 35 / 

21 . . . . . 107 g 

22 . . . . . . 117 b 

71.. 1176, 117 ft 

2 138 

4 112 t , Ji 6 p , nSft, 
1410, 141/ 


.5 117 i’-' 

6 . . . . 164 a 

7 146/ 

9 1347 

II 126 y, 129/ 1340 
13 , 97 c, 104 !7, 139(7 

15. . . . . 127 C 

*19 . . 106 d, 133 ft 

20 . . iiSft 

21 1191 

32 . . . 119 w N. 

23 ■ • • 750 

8 3 . • • 63/ ”3W 
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Genesis 


8 4 

. . . . . 1240 

6 

. . 139/. 134 i5 

7 

70 a N., 113 s, 

Q 

126 r, 126 1 

8 

. . ... 150* 

^9 

. . . . - i,36'‘ 

12 

. . . . . 697 

13 

. 15 7, 73 1 , 72 aa 

14 

. . . . • 129/ 

17 

. 6o«. 70a, iiQi 

18 

, . . 15 g, 146/ 

21 

. . . . t’jzaa 

22 

104 g, 146 d 

9 2 

. . . . 135 m 

3 

. . n7c, 13S a 

4 

. H9?j, i 3 i 7 c 

5 

. . . , .1396 

6 

i 121 f, 143 a 

.. 9 

. . . . 143a 

10 

llQh, iiqi, 1436 

II 

. . 121/1535 

14 52 4 , 112 g, 117 r 

15 

. . • • .I59d 

16 


IQ 

. . 67 dd, 134 /I: 

20 

. . . . . i2oa 

21 

. . . 75aa,9ie 

32 

. . . . .117/ 

33 117/, 141 e, 146/ 

2i 

. . .70 a, 133 g 

35 

. . . • . 133* 

36 

. . . . ii6r N. 

27 

. . . . 78 04 

10 5 

. . . . .139 a 

9 

107 g 

II 

. . . , .118/ 

17 

• • • • ■ 35 7/ 

19 

. . . 91 d, 144/4 

21 

135 j't 

26 

35 «* 

11 I 

141 d 

3 

, . . 690, ii7y 

4 

. . 107 g, 15210 

. . S' 

II4£/ 

6 67 iVi 67 dd, 133 d, 


147 a 

7 

67 dd, lo'jq, I24g 
N., 165 a 

8 

63/ 

9 

. , . . . I44 d 

10 

ii8i 

: 28 

. . . . 125 a 

29 

146/ 

3Q 

• • " 153 0 

31 

20/ 

12 I 

. *1193,1210 

2 

63 g, iioi, 141 d 

3 

Ii6g 


4 . . . . 134 7 i 

7 . . . . .1160 


Genesis 

12 8 , . . 9ie, 156 c 

9 . . , . . Ii3t« 

II , . txjg , 114W 

13 II 2 C, II 2 |I, II2M, 

164 

13 nod, 112 2?, 14I 
157 a, 165 & 

14 IlljSfj I17je, IlSti 

15 . . . . liS/ 

16 . . . / . 1450 

17 . . . , . 117 g 

19 Him, 117/, 1476 

13 2 . . . 126 ??2 

3 . 138 c, 154a N. 


6 

. . .. . . 1450 

8 

. . . 131a 

9 

. 5IM, 56, 169 dd 

10 

. .... 144 h 

n 

. ... .1396 

12 

, . . . . 142 c 

13 

. ; . . . 140 a 

14 


15 

. . 142 g, 143 c 

16 

. . ... 166 a 

17 

. . . . . , i2og 

14 4 

. . ii8*, 1340 

5 

. . . . 1340 

6 

. . 93 00,131/ 

9 

. . . . 134* 

10 

37 0 ) 90 6. 90 % 


03 «o, 1233, 130 e 

13 

. 2 a, 126 r, 128 ii 

17 


18 


19 

. . 121 f, 128 a 

23 

...... . 106 1 

23 

102 a, 109 g, 135 a, 


149 <*> 164 


. 24 . ^ .1350 

15 I . >> I 26 r, I 3 ig 

3 ii6», ii8», laSt', 
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